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TION 

This l:)ook is written for the si>ecial beuetit of students reading’ 
for the Bachelor’s degree of Indian Ihiiversities. But we hope 
it will l>e useful to all persons who want more knowledge of 
Indian history than a school text-book provides. It is difficult 
to meet the requircinenls of the student as al.'i) ‘*lhe general 
reader. But that has been our aim. 

Man>' learned inonograplis are published every •year, which 
light up obscure corners of Indian history, give us new inter- 
j:>rctatioiis of <d<l facts or bring new facts to our ku«'»\vledge. 
In view of this almost incessant reseiirch work of our generation, 
standard histories (^f the last generation have to be completely 
revised and re-written, or set aside as .obsolete. This book is, 
we hope, a fairly connected and up-to-efate review, which also 
gives* an a]>i>rcciation of iversonalitics and^ y>rpsents before tlie 
reader the complexity and variety of the stx'ands that have been 
woven together 'into the history of India. In so complicated 
a story much must remain untold- There is little space in our 
l)ook for controversy.. 

It is not the work of a single tnijid, nor is it a composite 
history written by specialists. There may be .some lack of 
literary unity ; we did not, however, carefully allot space to 
each otlier, deuiaiiding a severe effort at compression, but left 
each of us to dwcil as best as he could in that portion of Tndrtfii 
history in w hich he is* intereste<l. No doubt w*e comixared ftotes 
in the end. We hope our readers will n4>t find here ihe usual 
defects of a coui])osite history. If it is not erudite, wc hope 
it is not also dull. 

College students should read move history than less, aiul 
we have given at the end of each chapter a list of 'monographic 
literature over"^ which they should learn **to brow se ireely. 

April ^o,. JQ44 



PREFACE to THE FIRST 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this ejditioii the book has been thorouglily revised and 
brought up-to-date, two new Chapters and several Genealogical 
Tables have been added, and an attempt has been made to make 
the narrative more simple and interesting. 

We are happy to place this edition of our book ])etorc the 
public on a great day in Indian history. We remeiiil)er today, 
and we ask our readers to reuieinber, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
speech in moving the Objectives Resolution in the Constituent 
Assembly on December 13, 10.46, in which he said : "'We are 
at the end of an era and possibly very <oon we shall embark 
upon a new agC' ; and my mind goes back ^to the great past of 
India, to the 5,000 years of India’s history, from the very daun 
of that history which might be considered almost the dawn o[ 
human history, .till today All that past crowds aroujid me 
and exhilarates me and, at the .same time, somewhat o])])reSxSes 
me. Am I worthy of that past? When I tliiiik also of the 
future, the greater future 1 hope, standing on this sword’s 
edge of the i)resent between this mighty past and the iniglitier 
future, I tremble a little and feel over^vhelmod by this mighty 
task. We have come here at a s.trangc moment in India’s 
history. 1 do n<jt know hmt I do feel that there is some magic 
in this moment of tran.sition from the old to the new, >oniething 
that magic which one sees when the night turns into day 
and even though the day may be a cloi\dy one, it is day after 
all, for when the cloud moves away, we can see the sun later 


August 15, 1947 


N. K. vSiNiiA 

A. C. RtWCUlKK 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODirCTORY 
SECTION I 

GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 

“Oeography and chronology”, it has hcen said, “are the 
Sunne and the Moonc, the right eye and the left eye of all 
liistorj^”. The evolution of Indian history and culture cannot 
lie properly understood without a proper appreciation of the 
geographical factors inv<dved. 

'j 

B()l^NI.)ARIKS, GKCKJRAPHICAC AND HLSTORTC U. 

OcoRraphically, India is bounded d»ii the north, nortli-vvesl, 
and north-east bv nioiintain ran.<»es, and elsewhere by.tlie 
Neither Burma nor Ceylon is geogTaphically a j»ari of India, 
although the latter is 'geologically a fiaginent detached from 
tile peninsula in relatively recent tiniesb 

The historical ‘boundaries of the country have not, how- 
ever, always coincide<l with the .gcogra]>hical boundaries, 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which are, gcograjdiically, 
portions of the great Iranian plateau, have for many centuries 
been closely, •'t'^^ociated with India from the historical and 
^^loiiits of \ jew . The Maiirya Kmperors ruled over,, 
some portions /)f these l\v<i countries. The Bactrian Crocks, 
the Parthiaiis, the i^akas, and the Kusiflans nUjited ^sonie 
portions of no^th-^vestorn India with several di)itricts of 

Afghanistan. I'nder Sultan Mahniud, Muhammad Ghiiri, and 

* 

the Muglials, India again came inlet close political relations/ 
with Afghanistan. Under the Mughgls Afghanistan \va.s a pari 
of the ' Indian lunpirc ; under Ahmad Shah Abdali and hi.*, 
suctessors the Punjab, Sind, and. Kashmir became political 
dependencies of Afghanistan. Even now certairi portion^'of' 
Bahlchlstan wHich lie beyond tiie proper geographical limits ' 
of India and form an integral part of th,e Iranian plateau are 
controlled by the Government of India. 
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HTSTORV OP imk 


Turning to the north-cast, we find almost inaccessible ranges 
of hills separating Burma from Assam and Bengal. Banna, 
indebted in many ways to Indian culture, remained outside the 
political jurisdiction of Indian Powers till the termination of 
the First Aiiglo-Burmese War (iS:»6), when the Burmese 
territories annexed by tlie h'ast India Company came under 
the control of the Oovcrninent of Bengal. Buriiia reinaimxl an 
Indian province till 1937. This long political association makes 
it necessary for the liistoriaii of modern India to include the 
story of Burma in his narrative. 

The islands in the neighbouring sea^ — the Andaman and 
Nicobar islan^ls, Ceylon, the I.accadivcs and the MaldiVe>— 
have on different (Kcasions conic witliin the administrative 
control of different Indian Powers. Tlie Cliola Kings of 
Southern India established their authority in sonic of these 
islands. Ceylon was ruled by an adventurous Indian coloniser 
named Bija\" Singh, whom tradition represents a?5 a native of 
Bengal. The British Gevernment established its control over 
Ceylon and the Andaman and Nicobar islands after tlie founda- 
tion of the British Fmpirc in India. The Andaman and 
Nicobar islands still form a part of the Indian* Phn[>ire, but 
Ceylon never had any adininistralive eonnectioii willi Iiidia. 

N'AVy\r. TOADITIeiNS 

India has a very long coast line, extending over more than 
3,000 miles ; yet the number of natural Jiarbours tlie Indian 
Gpast is small, for the coast line is comparatively straijs^r. ^ 
consequently, unfavourable to the growth of convenient harbours. 
The lAdian*^^ pcoplcf never earned the reputation of being a 
maritime ri^tion ; it is,^on the whole, true to say that their 
attention was alw^ay.s attracted towards the north-west and tl;e 
ifprth-east— to Western A^a, Persia, Central Asia, China* and 
Tibet — rather than to the lajids beyond the seas. Ihit it would 
be a mistake to think that the mystery of the sea never allured 
the Indian mind. The ^ Dtavidians of the prehistoric times 
navigated the* seas in pursuit of trade and commerce. The 
^ (Evidence about the maritiifae activities of the Aryans is not 
quite clear, but 'the wgll-known work entitled the Periplus of 
the Erythrem Sea gives a detailed account of the maritime trade 
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of Indiii ill the century A.D. and refers to lumicrous Indian 
pcfrts. Commercial enterprise and the spirit of adventure led 
thousands of Indians across the eastern seas' to Burma, Malay , 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and the neighbourwig islands. 
Tamralipti (uiodern Taniluk, Midnapore district) in Bengal was 
a flourishing port, where the famous Chinese traveller Fa-hien 
embarked in his return journey to China. The Oiolas extended 
their authority to many^ ‘ancient islands in the sea’. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Marathas built up a 
this ;ctable naval power. The Muslim rulers of Hidia, some of 
barrie*. very priwerful on laud, never cared for the sea. 

Iiecam*r^f Smith nl)serves that the neglect of tlic s^:a power \va^» 
for hi/f causes rcsj^onsible for the doumfal) of the ^Mughal 
l)art 

histoH'owards the beginning oT the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese established their supremacy in ^le Indian Ocean. 
Alhiujucrque cous(didated this sui>reiuac\' by establishing 
iovtresses and liases at strategic points* and also b\" concluding 
alliances witli rulers ol coastal areas of strategic iniportcfticc. 
Although unable to challenge Portuguese* naval power, the 
Dutch ^ occupiexl Jav a, Malacca, Colombo and Cochin in the 
seventeenth century , still they had but little share in the 
sliapiiig of jiolicy in the Indian Ocean, They were followed 
by the Imglish and llw French, whose rivalry in the eighteenth 
century was finally dccidctl in favour of the former by their 
naval superiority. After vSuffren’s failure to establish P'reilcli 
supremacy in tlie Indian Ocean ii78:>-84) British authority in 
the Indian seas was never again questioned till the fall of 
Singapore. For more than a century and^ a lialf the ^Indian 
t )cean remained a Britisli lake. • 

coNTiKT vvrrii TiJK (urrsioK \voRi.n • 

• * 

hen we speak of the natural bonndaiies of India — the 
inonntaius and the seas separating her from the rest of the 
world — We arc teanpted to exaggerate her isolation. Indian 
civilisation ctyi no longer be regarded as a plant growing in 
the shade, far away from the* tempests of the outside world. 
The imposing jnountain ranges on .the •north,’ north-west, and 
north-east could never keep India immune from the political 
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and cultural influence of other countries. In the north-west 
there are well-known passes (Kliaibar, Gonial, and Bolan) whidi,. 
in spite of many' natural obstacles, provided passage to the 
successive ii|vaders of India, from the Aryans to Ahmad Shah 
AMali. In the north there are roads from Tibet 1,0 Nepal that 
have carried for ages not merely peaceful missionaries of culture 
and religion, but formidable hosts of soldiers as well. In the 
north-east there arc considerable ga])s in the chain of mountains 
separating Assam from Burma, through which the Tibeto- 
Burmans, tho Ahoms, and the Burmese entered into As| 
‘‘The natural frontiers of India thus gave security, bu^^^l 

immunity, from invasion, and while tliey ensured defni‘^ 

dividuality to lier people by scjiarating them from the rj^.^, 
Asia by well-marked boundary lines, they never isolated 
from the rest of the world*'. 


GHOGRAPHICAI. DIVISIONS WITHIN INDIA 

1 

fi 

India, is divided into three so-called ‘territorial compart- 
ments’ : (i) the Imlo-uGangctic plain; (2) the Deccan plateau, 
lying to the south of the Vindhyas, and to thg Jiorth of the 
Krishna and Tiiiigabhadra rivers ; and (s) the Ear South*. The 
Indo-Gangetic plain is, historically, the most important part 
of India, for it lias always been ‘the seat of the principal empires 
and the scene of the events most interesting to the outer world’ 
This feature of Indian history can be easily exidained with 
reference to clearly noticeable geographical factors. The vast 
plain of Northern India is divided into two unequal portions 
by the desert of Rajputana and the Aravalli mountains. The 
plain cm tli^ west of the desert is watered by the Indus, and 
that on Ihc^east by the Changes and its tributaries. These rivers 
fertilised the soil and provided easy means of communicatioR. 
li^turally the Indo-Gangetfc ]dain became the seat of a flourish- 
ing, and ever-growing, population. Secondly, excei)t in the 
case of fhe British, Indian history has always been dominated 
by invaders who came fjjom the north-west. These invaders 
nafiTrjtlly follovted the Ganges? and extended their^ power to the 
^ whole of Northern India, beVore®they crossed the Vindhyas and 
.appeared in the Deccan j^lat^au. The history of the Aryan and 
the Muslim invasions illustrates this point. Delhi stands at the 
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inoutli of the Gangetic plain, and all invaders from ’the north- 
u'<ist liad to pass through Delhi or its neighbourhood in order 
to gain entrance into tlic heart of Norlhcfti India. That is why 
five decisive battles^ of Indian history took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. 

■ 

The two ‘territorial conii^artnients* lyiiig to the south of 
the Vinclhyas are somewhat isolated due to their geographical 
position. The Viiidhyas cut tliein off from Northern India, but 
many centuries ago the Aryan invaders of India proved that 
this high and extensive range of hills is no insurmountable 
barrier. TJie political an<l cultural contact begun by them 
became more and more intimate with the progress, of- time, and 
for historical purposes Dakshinapatha is as much an integral 
part of India as Aryavartci. But for certain obvious reasons the 
historian of Ijidia is concerned the North ; he 

can give only a subordinate place to the story of the Deccan 
plateau and the Far >Souili In the first place, the early history 
of trails- Vindliyan India is jn'iniarily tlie history of the Dravi- 
<liaiis, but unfortunately we are not yet in possession of’adequate 
materials to do full justice to this subjeef. Secondly, as Smith 
]K;iiits out, “No southern power ever could attempt to master 
the north, but the more ambitious rulers of Aryavarta or 
Hiiidostan often have extended their sway far beyond the divid- 
ing line of the Narbada’'. The historian of India must cou- 
centraie his atlcnlioii upon large Stales and Empires, seeking 
to give some sort of unity to the complicated story of the vast 
country lie has to deal with ; naturally he is able to give only 
a secondary i)Iace lu kingdoms which never attained more than 
local importance. 

' > ^ 

The Deccan plateau is sub-divided into three distinct 
regions by the Eastern (ihals and the Western Giiats. The 
Coromandel coast stands belueeii the Eastern Ghats and tht 
Bay of Bengal ; the Konkan and Malabar lie between the Western 
Ghats* and the Arabian Sea. Between the two mountain ranges, 
oiT the east and the west, lies the main plateau of the Deccan. 
IlivSlorically, however, these three well-marked geographical 
divisions are ftol of much importance, for the mountains never 

* 

^ Two battles of Taraiii and three battles of Panipat. 
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stood in the way of ix>Utical unity or cultural contact. Tlio 
Marathas live on both sides of the Western Ghats, but they 
speak the same language and observe the same social customs. 
The Konkan often came under the political control of the 
Power which ruled Maharashtra proper. 

The Far South, of the territory lying lieyond the Krishna 
and Tungabhadra rivers, is not cut off from the Deccan plateau 
by any prominent natural boundaries, but it had a historical 
individuality whicli was affected only on very important 
occasions by the political fortunes of the trans-Krishna region. 
It was in the Far South that the cultural accomplishments and 
political genius of the Dravidians found a true home,, where 
they could develop naturally, without being liariipered by the 
triumphant North. No Hindu Kmpire-lmilder of the Nortli 
ever succeeded in bringing t^ie whole of the Far South under 
his control. 

HISTORIC.VL IMPORTANCE OF RIVERS 

c The rivers of Northern India plaved an important pa-it in 
the evolution of Indian history. It was in the valley of the 
Indus that the earliest civilisation known to Indian histgry — the 
civilisation of Mahenjodaro and Harapi)a--llcurislied. The rivers 
of the Punjab as well as the Ganges determined the nature and 
course of Aryan coloni^atioIl in India. Smith say>, “The 
success of the English (against the Ph'encl] in building up an 
Empire in India) w^as dependent on their iRtpiisition of ricli 
tBcngal and their command of the Gangetic waterway. In a 
later stage of the Hriti.sh adv^ance the conquest of the Punjab 
was conditioned by the control of the Indus ifavigation, pre- 
vionsfy sec*Ured by the rather unscrupulous proceedings of Lords 
Auckland® and Ivllenborough”. The peculiar geographical 
features of the South Indian rivers do not offer similar facilities 

t t- 

’for penetration into the interior. Historically those rivers 
served merely as convenient political boundaries. 

In connection with the Indian rivers and their .historical 
influence, it, is necessary to remember that many of them 
.changed their courses in the pjjst, and some arc*^ changing their 
courses even at present. When they arc in full flood, they easily 
cut and carve the sofl alluvial jdains. Smith says, ‘TTfld betlss* 
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of the Sutlej can be traced across a space eighty-five mile 
wide. . . . Who can tell where the Indus flowed in the days 
o£ Alexander the Great?. . . . The rivers of' the (Vedic) Rishis 
were not the rivers of to-day. . . . Ever since the early Muhain- 
inadan invasions the changes in the rivers have been enormous, 
and the contemporary liistories of the ‘foreign conquerors can- 
not be understood unless the reality and extent of those changes 
can be borne constantly in inind’\ Naturally the changes in 
the courses of the rivers ‘affected the position of the cities built 
on their banks. Pataliputra originally stood at the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Son, but at present its site is about 
twelve miles below the confluence. Had Pataliputra remained 
in existence to this day, it would have lost its ‘strategic 
importance due simply to a change in the course of the Son. 
A city built on the bank of a jiver may be altogether ruined 
by a change in its course. Speaking of tlic llakra, which once 
flowed through the Punjab towards Rajputaiih, Smith observes, 
^‘Scores of mounds, silent witnesses t(f J:he existence of number- 
less forgoltcn and often nameless towns, bear testimony to^ the 
desolation wrought when the waters 'of- life desert their 
channels’*. ^ 

Sifnilar results may be brought about by changes in the 
coasl-linc and the level of the land. Tlie ancient ])ort of 
Tamluk is now far away from the sea. The famous commercial 
city of Kayal on the Tinnevclly coast is now miles from the sea 
and buried under sand dunes. In .some cases the sea, instead 
of receding, has advanced. “The careful investigator of ancient 
history needs to be continually on his guard against the 
insidious deceptions of the modern map.” 

I 

SECTION 11 • 

RACIAL FACTORS IN THE EVeLUTION OF INDIAN 
HISTORY AND CULTURE 

M1«GUNG OF RACES 

From time immemorial India 4ias been receiving colonisers 
belonging to different races. Ndthing definite can be said about 
the racial origin of the neolithic at^l palcoHtliic men who in- 
habited this country in the remote past, nor are we certain 
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about the racial affinity of the Dravidiaiis whose blood still flows 
in the veins of a large mass of Indian population. The tall 
and fair Aryans flien came to liidia^ and altlioiigli at first they 
kcj»t tliethsiiilves sharply separated from the non-Aryan dark- 
skinned early inhabitants of the country, there, is no doubt 
that a considerable inter-mixture of blood took place later on. 
No definite information is available about any influx of 
foreigners which ma\'^ liave taken place during many centuries 
after the Aryan immigration, but it *is permissible to suppose 
that the north-western gates uere not altogether closed. Nor 
do we know anything definite and detailed about the immigra- 
tions which certainly took place into the Brahmaputra* valley 

f 

through the north-eastern passes, till the Ahom invasion in 
the thirteenth century diverts our attention to that neglected 
corner of India. u. 

In historical times the Greeks, who accompanied and 
followed Alexand‘er the Great, were the first welKkuown foreign 
settlers^ in north-westewi India. Then came the Sakas, who 
rulpd in north-western and western India for a considerable 
l>eriod and eventually merged themselves in the Indian popula- 
tion. ^‘The term Saka was used by the Indians, in a vague way 
to denote all foreigners from the other side of the passes, with- 

c 

out nice distinctions of race or tribe. It may have included 
both ugly, narrow-eyed Mongols, and handsome races like the 
Turks, who resemble the Aryans in physique'*. After the Stikas 
came the Kushans, a ])ranch of the great Yueh-chi race, who 
^^erc probably fair-complexioned, and akin to the Iranians. 
During the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. north-western and 
central India uas almost overwhelmed by the Hnins, who must 
have Introduced a large amount of foreign blood into the .Indian 
popiilatitj^#. In ancient Indian literature and epigraphy the 
term ‘Huna* Avas .sometimes used, like the term iSaka*, to cover 
niass^of various tribes whf) swooped down on tlie declining 
Gupta linipire. (H these* tribes the Curjaras deserve .special 
mttition; Many modern scholars hold tlie view that some of 
the Rajput clans, as weU as the Jats, Gujars, and allied castes, 
are ilescended either from the Huns or from allied tribes which 
‘arrived simultaneously in this ‘country. 

From the seventli century onwards India became the 
hunting gropnd of Muslim travellers and invaders, niost of 
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wliojn eventually settled lierc. They belonged to various 

Asiatic races— Arabs, Turks, Persians, Afghans, Mongols ; 
occasionally they included Africans, specially Abyssiniaiis. The 
extensive settlenient of the Muslims in India began in the 
eleventh centvryj 'when Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna annexed 
the Punjab, for India proper had remained substantially un- 
affected by the Arab conquest of, and settlement in, Sind. 

Lastly, the coming of European merchants has created 
a considerable population of mixed Indo-European blood, derived 
from unions of Portuguese,* Ivnglisli, and other Europeans uith 
Indian women of various tribes and castes. 

.SKVKN RACIAL GROUPS 

'Diese facts sub.staiitially justify Smith’s conclusion : “The 
modern population of India almost everywhere is far too mixed 
to admit of the -disentangling of distinct races.* each of a well- 
marked physical lyi)e“. Put anthropolc^sts believe that useful 
inferences may l)e drawn from anthroi>ometric uieasuremeiils. 
According to them the modern populatiow of India may be 
-divided into seven broad racial groups. 

(i) The Turko-^l■anialI group, consisting of the poi)ulation 
of Baluchistan, North-Western Frontier Province, and those 
districts of the Punjab which are situated to the west of the 
Indus. The people arc tall and fair, with black eyes and long 
no.ses. 

(j) The Indo- Aryan group, consisting of the Rajput, 

Khalri, and Jat i>opulation of the Punjab, Kashmir, and Raj- 
j)utaiia. Tlic people arc tall and fair, with long heads and 
raised noses. • * 

(3) Tlie Scythian-Dravidiaii group, co«sisting of thnpopula- 

tion-* of Sind, Gujarat, and Maharashtra. The people are not 
tall, but they have long heads and flat Traces. ^ 

(4) The Aryan-Dravidian or Hiiltlustani group, consisting 
■of the population of the eastern districts of the Ptuijab, the 
United Pfovyices, and Bihar. The Iwghcr castes generally, 
belong to the /^ryaii type, while Dravidian characteristics ore 
usually clear in the case of the lower castes. 

(s) The Moiigoloid-Dravidian or Bengal group, consisting 

the population of Bengal and OrivSsa. The people are 
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generally dark-complexioned, with medium height and broad 
noses. 

(6) The Mongoloid group, consisting of the population of' 
the Himfdayan tcrai, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikim, Assam, and 
Burma. The people are yellow-coloured, beardless, of vSinall 
height, and with flat faces. 

(7) The Bravidian group, consisting of the population of 
a considerable poitioii of Southern India and Ceylon. The 
people arc dark-complexioned, of small height, and with broact 
noses. 

This classification serves very little historical purj)osc. 


SECTION III 

FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 

A OF VAKIKTIKS ' 

^ India is pre-eminently a land of varieties ; she has been 
aptly described as *The epitome of the world^\ From the 
physical i>oii]t of view, there arc varieties of temperature and 
climate, of moisture and rainfall, of flora and fauna. The 
temperature varies from llie dry and bracing cold of the 
Himalayas to the humid, tropical heat of the Konkan and 
Coromandel coast. India offers all the three types of climate -- 
the Arctic or Polar, the Temperate, and the Tropical. 
regards rainfall, she offers an equally wide range, from the 
world’s highest record of 4S0 inches at Cherapunji (in Assam) 
to lt;ss than a inches per annum in parts of Sind and Rajpulana. 
Of flora and fauna India contains most of the types known to- 
natural science. 

Scarcely less intcixsting than this physical variefy is the 
human variety wliich India presents with lier teeming millions. 
Smith rightly calls India “an ethnological museuiir’.* As we 
have seen above, there are in India no less than seven *main 
physical types of races. 'Illiere are also no less tHan 14 separate 
peojAes with their own ‘languages. Each of ihese peoples has 
its own literirture. /I'he languages and dialects used in India 
exceed 200 in number. 
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India also presents the largest diversity in the 'religious 
iispcft. Here are to be found all the world-religions — Hinduism, 
Islam, Buddhism, Christianit}^ — and local religions like Jainism,. 
Sikhism, etc. India is verily a museum of cults ancj customs, 
creeds and cultures, faiths and tongues, racial types' and social 
systems. 


PCUjTICAr, DISUNITY 

This manifold variety, no less than llic large c^stent of the 
country, accounts for the fact that political unity is not the 
normal ^characteristic of ancient and medieval Indian history. 
In all ages this vast sub-continent was divided into* numerous 
principalities, which were from time to time brought under sub- 
jection and integrated into a vast political organisation by 
powerful individuals and dynasties. When internal weakness, 
or foreign invaiiion, or both, broke up such •Empires, India 
relapsed once again into political disunity. 


IDEAL OF UNITY 

Although the practical union of the whole country is the 
work of the Miighals* and the British, yet, so far as the idea, of 
a i>an-Indian Kmjhrc is concerned, Indian unity is not the 
creation of her foreign rulers. That great idea is not a recent 
growth or discovery ; it has a history running back to remote 
antiquity. The great fouiidens of Indian civilisation were them 
selves fully conscious of the geographical unity of their vast 
mother country .and souglit in various ways to impreSvS it on 
the popular consciousness. • ^ • 

The first exprcvssion given to this feeling of unity was- 
their description of the entire country by the single name of 
Bharat Lii^arsha. This term has also a •political import, for it 
was geiie:any associateil with the ide® of universal monarchy. 
The conceotion of a Chakravarti Rdjd or suzerain receiving the 
tribute and allegiance of subordinate Kin^fs in all parts of India 
—from the Himalayas to the sea— *was verv fanitliar to the 
ancient Hindus.* Thus, the twins* Adbiraja, Rdjadhirdja, 
Samrdl, Ekardl etc., and the performance ^of sucli sacrifices as 
the Rdjasuya and the Vdjapeya, show tliat the idea of universal 
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coiKiuesl was not unknown to the ancients. Mahapadma Nauda 
was the first historical Emperor of India, and the tradition 
established by him was given a practical shape by the Mauryas 
and the ^uplas. 


VOMTICAT. UNITY 

Later oil the Mugluds created an imperial system 
which stamped upon the Indian people 'oneness of rule 
and sameness of ix)litical experience’. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
observes : ‘'Mere autocratic dictation, the mere drawing of the 
administrative road roller over the rough surface of the people’s 
heads, cannot grind them into true uniformity ; at least sucli 
uniformity is not natural and does not last long. Historical 
unity comes best from the j^cople themselves working the same 
type of administration and sharing the success and failure of it 
because it is the product of their owti efforts. Such administra- 
tive unit}' was giveii to most part of India by the Mughal 
Linpifo ” A centralised administrative system, uniform- 

ity of law^s and customs, a common coinage, one official language 
(Persian) — these were some of the political '^bonds which the 
resourceful Mughals employed for unifying India. To a large 
extent the British adopted the Mughal wSystem, and, working 
under more favourable modern conditions, gave India such 
political unity as she liad never known before. 


CLT/rURAl, UNITY 

t The most essential aspect of Indian unity is the fact that 
the diverse peoples of India have developed a peculiar type of 
culture or civilisation utterly different from any other type in 
tlie world. “During “Ihe two thousand years of Hindu and 
Budclhistic rule in India, in spite of jiolitical disunion and 
differences of languages and cu.stouis, a uniform Sanskritic stamp ' 
W'as printed upon thc^hteratiire and thought of all the proVinces 
•of this vast country. Thurc was throughout India in the Hindu 
age — as there is among 'Ihe Hindu population* throughout India 
to-<lay — a basic uiii^y of religion, idiilosophy, literary ideas and 
conventions, and outlook UT)on life^’. 
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PHVwSICAl, rMFORMITY 

Sir Jaduuath Sarkar points out that, iiispitc of frequent 
iijteniiixture of races in India, “there has been achieved sonic 
approximation also in physical type and mode of life ainonK 
the various for’eign races that have lived long enough in India, 
fed on the same crops, drunk of the same streams, basked 
under the same sun and submitted to the same rule in their 
daily lives. *Iwen the immigrant Indian ^Muslims have in the 
course of centuries received the ini])riut of this country and 
now differ in many essential points from their brethren living 
in other, parts of Asia, like Arabia and Persia”. Sir Herbert 
Risley riglitly observes, “Beneath the manifold (fiversity of 
physical and social type, language, custom, and religion, whicli 
strikes the observer in India, there can still be discerned a 
c'ri'taiii lujifonuily of life from tlie Himalayas u> 

Cape Comorin. .There is in fact an Indian cliaPacter, a ^icneral 
Indian i)ersonalily, which we cannot re*5«[vc into its component 
element^”. 
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CHAPTER II 

SOURCI^ OF INDIAN HISTORY 
SECTION I 

SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 

ABSENCE OF HISTORICAL LITEKATURK 

Al-Biruni, a famous Muslim scliolar who came to India in 
the eleventh century, sayb, “The Hindus do not pay much 
attention to the historical order of things ; they arc very care- 
less in relating the chronological siUccession of their Kings, 
and when they ^ are pressed for information and arc at a loss, 
not knowing what to say, they invariably take' to tale-telling 
The following observations of Fleet almost echo Al-Iiiruni*s 
wwds: “It is very questionable whether the ancient Hindus 
ever possessed the' true historical sense, in the shape of the 
faculty of putting together genuine history on broad arid critical 
lines , . . . they could write short historical compositions, 
concise and to the point, but limited in extent. But no evidence 
of the possession by them of the faculty of dealing with history 
on general lines has survived to us in the shape of any genuine 
historical work, deliberately written by tlieni as such, and also 
accurate and reliable' \ 

RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR LITERATURE 

Scholars interested ui ancient Indian iiistory must, there- 
fore, collect their materials from a variety of sources. So far 
as the earliest period, for which no cpigraphic records are avail- 
able, is concerned, they must dei>end mainly on .religious 
literature. The Vedic literature supplies valuable information 
. regarding tjie i)olitical; social, and economic organisation of the 
Aryans. The religious jvorks of the Buddhiswts and the Jains 
contain important references to historical persons and incidents. 
Even works on Astronomy (like the GarguSormhiid) and 
Grammar (like Panini's Astddhydyi and Patanjali's A/afta* 
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^hhasya) and pureh^ literary compositions (like the works of 
KaKdasa and Bliasa) occasionally provide interesting and useful 
information. But it is quite obvious that no adequate picture 
of the past can be drawn from lhe‘^e scattered .find casual 
references in literature. 

1 1 1 STOK TCA J , I ,ITKK ATURE 

« 

In ancient times therb was no lack of genuine materials 
from which histories of the most valuable kind might have been 
compiled. Tlie preservation of pedigrees is a very old Indian 
■ custom.* It is wcll-knovm that Vamsdvalis (or lists of the lineal 
successions of Kings) were compiled and kept from very early 
times. Many lists of this type were probably incorporated in 
the ‘Kpics’ (the Rdmdyana and* the Mahdbhdrala) and the 
Puranas. The traditional subject-matter of the Puranas consists 
of Stvga (primary creation), l^ralisar^a (recfeaiiou after the 
ijeriodical dissolulioii of the world), *Vanisa (genealogies of 
cods and RisJiis), MatiiHuiiara (groups of different ages *of 
history), and Vamsdutichariia (dynastig historv of the old 
Kings). A1thoL\gh the ‘Iqhcs’ and the Puranas contain in- 
formatioli relating to very early times, they leceived their present 
shape probably after the Inrlli of Christ ; some of tlie Puranas are 
undoubtedly later compositions. In tlic course of their evolu- 
tion tliey naturally incorporated materials of little historical 
N’alne and their chronology became confused, v^o it would be 
.unsafe to place absolute lelianco on the Puranas, allliough they 
yield valuable information to the caieful and discriminating 

student of ancient Indian history. 

„ • • 

In addition to the VantsavaFis there were official records 

as well as dynastic archivcij and chronicles, whicli, Iww’ever, 
were not propeily utilised for the cotnpositiou of historical 
work.s. The Kdjatarauginl of Kalhana, a dynastic chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir written in the t\felfth century, is probabh' 
J)ased on official records and older chronicles. Kalhana is 
fairly corrbet for his owui time, and foi* the preceding cetitiuy. 
or so; but critical examinatiou re>;eals the unreliability • of 
his work so far as earlii^j: ipefiods are concerned. A few 
'Other important works are availabk nhey are ‘historical 
!; romances’ rather than chronicles. . Bana’s Harshachariia, 
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Bilhaua’s Vikramdnkadevacharila, SandhyakaranancU’s Rama-- 
charitaj and Padmagupta’s Navasdhasdnkacharita afc writteit in 
Sanskrit and aim at being historical chronicles. “But they do 
not present tlie plain straightforward language of sober coiiinioii 
sense. They imitate the classical poems, with all. their elabora- 
tion of diction, metaphor, and imagery**. Vakpati*s Gaudavdho' 
and Hcmchandra*s Knmdrapdlacharita, composed in Prakrit, 
belong to this class of ‘historical romances’. 

FOREirxN WRITINGS 

Students of ancient Indian history must devote serious 
attention to* the accounts of foreign — Greek, Roman, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Jluslim — writers and travellers, wliosc information 
about India was based either on hearsay or on actual travel 
or residence in this country. Herodotus, who never came to 
India, refers to the Persian conquest of north-western India. 
Our information regarding Alexander’s invasion is derived solely 
from tlio accounts loft by Greek and Roman writers like 
Qifintiis C\irtius, Diodorus, Arrian, Plutarch, and others. 
There is absolutely no reference to this important incident in 
Indian literature and cpigrajdiy. Tlic fitdika of Megastlienes, 
which has survived in the form of quotations t)y later authors, 
such as Arrian, Strabo, Justin, and others, throws valuable ■ 
light on the political and social institutions of the MauryrA 
period. Periplus of the Eryihrean Sea by an unknown author 
and Ptolemy’s Geography provide information of great liislori- 
'cal and geographical interest. 

Chinese chronicles are indispensable for the reconstruction 
of the i>ost-Manrya jKriod of Indian history ; witliout their aid 
\\c cannot follow the movements of the Sakas, the Parthians, 
and the Kushans. Chinese travellers, like Fa-hien and Hiuen- 
^Tsang, have left for us 'valuable accounts of this country. No 
complete history of Buddhism can be conslruclcd without 
utilising Chinese and Til>etan historical materials. Taranath,. 
a well-known Tibetan historian, furnishes useful information on 
tins subject.* . 

■ C 

The gradual conquest of "Northern India by the Muslims 
is described in detail yi Muslim historical chronicles, and , 
Muslim travellers, like Al-Binini, help us to recousttuct , thfr/ 
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geography of India as well as the society and religion of the 
Hindus in the period of decadence. Among .the early Muslim 
chroniclers A1 Biladuri, Sulainian, A1 Masudi, Hasan Nizami 

and Ibn-ul-Athir deserve special mention. 

* • 

INSCRIimONS^ 

Fleet says, it is almost entirely from a patient 

examination of the inscriptions .... that our knowledge of 
the ancient political history of India has been dtirived. But 
wc are also ultimately dependent on the inscriptions in every 
other hne of Indian research. Hardly any definite dates and 
identifications can be established except from them. And they 
regulate every thing that we can learn from tradition, literature, 
coins, art, architecture, or anypOther source’’. 

The materials utilised for recording inscriptions are 
numerous: iron, gold, silver, brass, bronzb, cox)per, clay, 
earthenware, bricks, stones, crystals, 6tc. Sometimes inscrix>- 
tions contain plain statements of events [e.g., the Hathigumiiha 
iiivScription of Kliaravcla, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, etc.). These records illustrate 'hoiv well the 
ancient *Hindus could put togetlicr brief historical narratives, 
concise and to the ‘point, but limited in scope’. Most of the 
inscriptions arc, however, records of religious endowments or 
of secular donations. («enerally they give us valuable genea- 
logical in form alien, and patient scrutiny may extract from them 
valuable incidental references to political, social, religious, and 
economic conditions. The languages used in inscriptions ilrc 
almost as numerous as the materials on which they liave been 
inscribed : {Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Tamil, Tetegu, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, etc. The Brahmi script (written from left ^ right) 

( was ^generally used ; but the use of the Kharosthi script (written 
Vrom right to left) was not very infrequent. {Some pf the 
.^Sanskrit inscriptions (c.g.. the Allaluibad Pillar Inscription of 
Saniudrjf Gupta) possess considerable literary value. 

Sometimes inscriptions in countries* beyond India refer to, 
incidents of Indian history. For instance, inscriptions found 
at Boglnaz-Koi (ih Asia Minor) prcfbably refer to tlie movements 
of the Aryans before tlieir arrival in Ipdia, and thus indirectly 

'^j***'' 

' ,* See Imperial G<izettecr of IndKa, Vol. II, Chap I. 
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help US in the reconstruction of the history of the Vedic period. 
Inscriptions discovered at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam (in 
Iran) contain valuable references to political contact between 
ancient Indiu and Iran. Kpigraphy is the most impOltailt SUUrct 
of information regarding the colonial activities of the ancient 
Hindus in the P'ar East. 

COINS 

Coins constitute another important source of information 
regarding ancient Indian history. They are primarily useful 
for testing the accuracy of the infonnalioii supplied by litera- 
ture, but occasionally they offer facts of independent value. 
Coins containing dates are of very great a.ssistancc in the con- 
struction of chronology. Even those coins which do not contain 
dates sometimes give us names of Princes and indirectly reflect 
the religious and. economic conditions of the time when they 
were issued. The proveuance of the coins of a particular Kiitg 
is often a valuable indication of the extent of his dominions. 
The history of the Bactrian and Scythian Princes of India* has 
been recovered almost solely from a careful study of numisinatic 
evidence. 

JVIONUMKNTS 

Monuments hardly possess any value for the students of 
purely political history, l)Ut they constitute one of the most 
importapt .sources, of information regarding the cultural history 
of ancient India. They illustrate the development of art and 
religion (for most f)f them are structures devoted to religion) ; 
indirectly ^hey also reflect the economic conditions of the time. 
The straUfication of buildings may sometimes offer us valuable 
clues to chronological puzzles. 

SECTION n 

SOURCES OF MEDIEVAL INDIAN HISTORY 

c 

A stiKlent of ludian h,istory caji approach tho Muhanunaclan , 
period with soiq^e relief, for sources of medieval ludiaii history are 
6ilitr and wore abund&nt -than sources of ancient Indian history, ji 
Inscriptions, traditions, coins and fragments of literary evideji^ 
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nttd jiot be laboiiomly pieced toijether to bmld up the (dcdeton 
of Insjtoiy There .\re numerous tontempoiary and sfemi-conh^- 
porary chronicles dealing with different Mnsltm dynasties 
vtJiicli give Ub detailed topography and accurate thronology. 

State papers land officiat or pnvate documents possessed by 
individuals supply m all countucs a mass of reliable informa- 
tioii to histonans Wt know that the Mughals at least had a 
\crv efficient ictoid department, but the pnncipal cities of 
\ortheru India being the scene of devastating inroads, veiy few 
of these records have survived to guide us Of the choice 
inanusi.ni)ls, “written by gieat men”, nmnbenng 24 ,ikx>, that 
foiined'tlic valuable libraiv of Ahbai, none has survived We 
blame Uie tlimite of India, but much more than elimate is the 
V andalism of m m responsible foi tins loss to History 

CHROMCl i-s 

In the absence ot eonUmiioraiv t^ate papers we have to 
oepeiid uixni the chionieles borne of them aie general histories 
of the Mnsliiii world iii wliicli Indian history occuiues a snfUl 
siiace, but there aie also mniy chronicles that deal only with 
the Instoij ot /ndia ^ 

Minliaj lid dm’ * 1 abaqat~i-\asiii is a geiietal lustory ot 
the Muslim world, but it discusses the history ot the Slave 
bultaiis ot Delhi m details up to 1267 It has been tramdated into 
Inghsh b> Ravcity The stmgi’ is then taken up by Zid-ud-din 
llaiam, whose laitkh-t i trus Shahi goes up to the first »ix 
years of the icign of Firu/ Shall Ti:^hluq, Firua fshahS own 
comjiosition, / uUihaUt~l ttus Shaht, gives a record cd the admmi* 
stiatiye aehievements of that monarch There is no contem* 
poiaiy chiomcle of the Afghan dynasties and W'e have to rely 
ni ’'ooks written imder Akbar or Jahangir Babur’s ifeservedly 
’’ I ms* Memotn has authoritative Parsian ^nd English tran* 
'ations Hmnnyun’s personal attendant, Jaiihar, wibte an 
ntercstliig work called ra^fetref'jiJ-wofctat which has been 

n» 

% • 

* Sir Htnr> Klhot and Pmiehsor John XAw'^ow hax'ts mado availoWa 
to tt^ lit the ciidit volmueft ot of Indfa as toJd by 

Hhionans valuahV exlrac;ts Md from fttsian cUronJcIi^ 

i^that as a general tdea ^ Uietr charaotet and contents Bnlf 
of Indian havetfotwid senouN mistakea aw 

in -these volumes Some of these have !>een. corrected 
njL his m Indo-M^sHin Htl^tory 
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translated into English by Stewart. Gulbadan Begaiu’s 
Humayun-nama, which gives an insight into the royal harl-iiij 
has been translated into English by Mrs. Beveridge. The 
Ain-i-Akbofii and the Akbarnama, the two most imtxirtant works 
dealing witli the rcigii of Akbar, have been translated into 
English, the former by Blochmann and Jarrett, the latter by 
H. Beveridge, Another important contemporary history, 
Muniakhab-ut-Taivarikh by Badauni, has been translated into 
English by Rankin, Lowe and Wolseley Haig, The Memoirs 
of Jahangir/ an excellent source of history, has been translated 
into English by II. Beveridge. The official annals — the 
Padishahnartia, in tliree sections by three writers, and the 
Alamgirnama — cover the reign of Shah Jahaii and the early 
years of Aurangzeb’s reign. For the last forty years of 
Aurangzeb’s reign there is the Masir-i-Alamgiri compiled from 
official records after his death. Khafi Khan’s Muntakhab-id- 
lubab supplies us with many facts suppressed in the Court 
annals. 

f 

FOREIGN TRAVEIXKRJ^ 

The best known of all the travellers who visited India 
during the pre-Mughal perio<l was Ibn Batntah who lived in 
India for some year.s. His account bear.s the stamp of authenti- 
city. Xicolo Conti, Abdiir Razzaq and .\thanasius Nikitin have 
left us, inlere>sting information relating to Southern India. 
From the sixteenth century onwards the Euroi)ean travellers 
who came to India left for our use a vast mas.s of 
information. The w^orks of the Jesuit missipnaries contain 
much interesting information and European travellers like 
Pitch, Purchas, Terry, Roe, Tavernier, Bernier, Careri and 

Manueef have described in ^onie detail the condition of the 

* \ 

•people, the state of trade and industry and the magnificence of 
the cohrt and the camp.^ Regarding the X)olitical Jiistory of 
India, however, apart from references to a few events, they 
merely reproduce the ha/ar nunoursS. 

c 

• • * 

• NEWS-I.ETTKRS 

Besides Court chronicles, memoirs, private histories and,'" 
traveller’s jiccounts, we have fortunately many raanuscrigC 
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rKRSlAN AND MARATHI SOURCES 

* For the British period Persian, chronicles arc not as valuable 
as they are for the medieval period. An exception jn’usl, how- 
ever, be made in favour of the Siyar-ul-Mutakharhi, which is 
indispensable ‘for a proper study of the liistory of India in tlic 
eighteenth century. Fortunately it is available in English 
translation. Most of the Maratha records relating to the history 
of India in the eighteenth century have been published in the 
series entitled Selections from the Peshxva Daft&r edited by 
Sardesai. Many valuable Maratha records are also found in the 
works «Hted by Raj wade, Khare, and others. The Tamil diary 
of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Dubash of Dnpleix, ’runs into 
several volumes in its Knglish translation. It is an indispensable 
source of information relating io Anglo-French rivalry in 
southeru India. An abundant mass of contemporary or semi- 
contcniporary aj.t:6iint,s \\ritten by Englishmen who played an 
important part in Indian history, as also^ the mass of published 
memoirs and letters, must give a student of history his 

KARTA* BRITISH WRITERS 

• 

Some historical , works relating to the rise the British 
power in India that were written at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century are even now valuable for reference. Tliere is 
in them no conscious spirit of propaganda which spoils the 
value of some later historie.s relating to the Hfilish x>eriod. Throe 
such books, inspite of their obvious defects, deserve special 
mention— James MilPs History of British India, Wilks* History 
of Mysore and Grant Duff’s History of^ the Mahr(^lias. 
Cunningham^s justly celebrated History of the Sikhli, written 
in 1S49, also belongs to the category of works whicli^me old, 
yet *not^ out of date, and which have^ at the same time the 
ffavonr of contemporary or semi-contemporary writing. > 
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PRE-ARYAN INDIA 
SECTION I 

PRE-HISTORIC RACES 

Tlic coming of the Aryans can no longer be regarded as 
the beginning of Indian history. India was certainly inhabited 
by various races before the arrival of the Aryans, and the con- 
tributions of these pre-Aryan or non-Aryan races to the flevelop- 
inent of the so-called Aryan civilisation are no means 
negligible. Unfortunately we know very little about these races. 
No literary evidence is available, except some vague statements 
in the Vedas and in early Tamil literature, and wc must rely 
solely on archaeological discoveries. 

r 

Pi\CAEOIJTHIC AGE 

The earliest inhabitants of India were the palaeolithic men, 
w'hose rude tools of chipped stone are found n\ large .numbers 
in many parts of the country, more especially in the districts 
along the eastern coast. They did not know the use of metals, 
nor could they cultivate land or make a fire. They did not 
construct tomlxs ; so their skulls and lx)ncs are not availalde 
for anthropological study. 

NICOI.ITHIC AGE 

• 

‘The ‘Palaeolithic Age- was followed by the Neolithic Age. 
AlthoujjJi the use of rough stone iniplemeuls was not altogether 
given up, yet most of the implements used by the neolithic 
men \yere 'ground, gro6ved and polished’, and thus turned into 
beautiful objects serving' different 'purposes. They buried the 
dead and constructed tombs. They were undoubtedly in a state 
of civilization far above that of palaeolithic men. They culti- 
vated laud,' domesticated animals, made pottery and produced 
fire by friction of bamboos ot pieces of wood. They could con- 
struct boats and weawe gloth. It is difficult to say whetlter the 
ixjlaeolithic and neolithic men belonged to the same race. 
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AGE OF METALS 

• Gold was probably the first metal used by the descendants 
of neolithic men, but it was used for ornaments only. As regards 
implements and weapons used for the ordinary pur^^oses of life, 
tliey w'ere nuide of iron in South India. In North India they 
were at first made of copper, which was sonic time later rexilaced 
by iron. Hoards of copper implements have been discovered in 
different parts of India. The earliest copper tools may be as 
old as 2000 B.C., and probably they were in use when the 
hymns of the Kig Veda were composed. Iron m?iy have been 
introduced in , North India as early as looo B.c. ; it is mentioned 
in the* Ath^va Veda. In South India the use .of . iron was 
probably introduced much later and quite independently. 
In India, except in Sind, no Bronze Age intervened between 
the Neolithic and the Iron Agcji. 

TIII£ drwidiaWs 

The Draviclians were one of the earliest civilised races of 
India. Their language is now represenWd by the principal 
languages (except Marathi) spoken in vS^iuth India — Tamil, 
Tclcgu,* Kanarese, IMalayalaui, etc. Some scholars have traced 
Dravidiaii charactefistics in Vedic and Classical vSaiiskrit as 
well. The ancient Dra vidian alphabet, called Vatteluttu, may 
be of Semitic origin. Some scholars hold the view that the 
Dravidiaiis were the descendants of the primitive inhabitants ol 
India, and tliat the Dravidiaii culture represents the gradual^ 
progress of pre-Dravidiau culture. Other scholars rely on the 
similarity between Sumerian '^and Diavidiau ethnic types and 
argue that tlic Dravidiaus invaded India through §aluchistan 
from Western Asia. In discussing the question of origin 
t)[ tlie Dravidiaus some importance must be attached to the 
fact that a Baluchi tribe, called; the l^ahui, speaks a language; 
closely allied to the modem teprewmtatives of the original 
DravidTan language. Those scholars, who regard the Dravidiaus 
as tlie descendants of the ..primitive inhi^bitaiits of India, believe 
that there was a Dravidiaii ojimr-flow from* India iiito 
Baluchistan, leading to the foumdatibn of a Di'a vidian colony 
in the latter country. Those ivho repre^nt the Dravidians as 
imuiigraiits from Western Asia argue that the Brahui people 
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are the desceudants of a group of immigfents who Urtgered iir 
Baluchistan ou their way to India. No definite conclusion can 
be arrived at on this important question until the di.scovery of 
further evidence. 

There is no doirbt that the Dravidians were a fairly civilised 
people. They were conversant with the use of metals. Their 
artistic sense is revealed by their highly finished pottery. They 
constructed buildings and forts. There arc many references in 
Vedic literature to towns and forts {pura and durga) built by 
the Dasyus, who arc usually identified with the Dravidians. 
In ancient Tamil literature there arc many refere^ices to wealthy 
cities where many of the refinements and luxuries of life were 
familiar. Agriculture flourished in the Dra vidian laud, and 
dams were built across rivers for irrigation purposes. The 
Dravidians were not afraid of crossing the seas in pursuit of 
trade and commerce. 

The civilisation of the Dravidians was in many respects 
different from that of the Aryans^ The Dravidian society was 
partly matriarchal, and therefore it was fundamentally dissimilar 
to the Aryan society which was wholly i)atriarchaL The religion 
of the Dravidians has been described by Etiropean writers as 
Mark and repulsive*. They worshipped >tlie Mother “Goddess 
and various demons, and human sacrifice uas an important 
feature of their worship. Caste was unknown. Tlicse differences 
were gradually obliterated aftei the expansion of the Aryans 
across the Vindhyas. The Dravidians, >submerge(l beneath the 
tide of Aryan invasion, accej>ted the religion and cnlturd of 

\ 

the conquerors, but in course of time many elements of 
Dravidian religion, culture, and language were, consciously or 
uncoli.sciously, borrowed by the Aryans. Smith says that the 
‘demons’i originally worshipped by the Dravidians ivere ‘adopted 
by the Brahmans, given new names, and identified with 
orthodox Hindu gods and goddesses’. The incorporation of 
Dravidian elements in tlie Sanskrit lai^^age has been referred 
to above. Smith rightly observed many years ago, “Early 
Indian history, as a wfcole, cannot be viewed in true perspec- 
tive until fhe non-Aryan ‘ institutions of the south receive 
adequate treatment.” ‘ 
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SECTION il 
INDUS CIVILISATION 

MAHKNJODARO AND HARAPPA 

The excavations at Malicnjoclaro (Larkana district, Sind) 
and Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab)* have opened up 
a hitherto unknown cliapter in the long history of India. That 
history is no longer takch to begin with the GQining of the 
Atyaus (circa 2000 n.c.i. A rich and well-developeil civilisation 
flourished in the Indus valley as early as 3000 b.c. As iron 
is not -directly mentioned in the Rig Veda, the civilisation of 
the early Vipdic age is generally regarded as a product of the 
Chaloolithic period. The Indus civilisation also belongs to this 
jieriotl. Our information about tlij^ various aspects of this civili- 
sation is still very meagre, for archaeologists have not yet been 
able to decipher the words engraved on thc^ seals discovered 
at Mahenjoclaro and Harappa, It is •abuost certain that the 
language indicated on those seals is neither Vedic Sanskrit nor 
connected with it. Some scholars think that the language used 
by the Indians /rf the pre-historic Indus valley was similar to 
the language used by the Dravidians and agglutinative in 
character. 

ARCIIAKOLOGICAL DATA 

As the civilisation of ancient Kgypt grew up in valley 
of the Nile, as the civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria grewj^ 
up ill the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, so also the 
civilisation of hre-Aryan India grew up in J:he valley of the 
Indus. It was an urban civilisation. At Mahenjodail^ archaeo- 
logists have found the ruins of a large and beautiful city, which 
seeftis to have been designed by skilM engineers aiitiing at the 
— — « 

* In-ihe Siiiilhi languo^ the word Mahenjodaro means *mound of 
the dead.* In 1922 a Budonist nionud attracted the attention of the 
late *Mr. RakhaUlas Banerjee, who was at that time Superintendent ol 
tlie Western Circle under the ' Archaeologit'al Survey India. He 
Ijegun to excavate the site with the hope of discovernig some ruiiis 
connected with Bflddhisni, but withit^ a short time he came upon pre- 
historic remains. Iii the same year Rai Bahadur Dajarani Sahui^ di;5- 
, covered ’ similar luins at Harappa. Exteij^iv^ excavations were then 
mtdertakan at the two sites under direction of Sir John Marshal^ 
t;Bireotor-General of the Archaeological Survey of India, 


• • 
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comfort and convenience of all citizen]^. There wore many 
broad and narrow streets separating the hc^ses from one another. 
Apart from the dwelling houses there were some spacious build- 
ings which were probably palaces or temples or municipal halls. 
Brick was used for the construction of buildings. Curiously 
enough, neither brick nor wood contains any decoration. 
There were excellent door.s and windows. The construction of 
regular arches \\'as unknown, but sonic corbelled arches have 
been discovered. Water was drawn from wells constructed with 
burnt bricks^. There were excellent drains and comfortable liath 
rooms. One of the bath rooms contains an area of 11,440 square 
feet. W'ithin this room there was a large swimming pool, 39 
feet long, 23 feet Ijroad, and 8 feet deep. 

So far as food is concerned, the people of Mahenjodaro 
used wheat, barley, milk, and fruits like dates. They were 
meat-eaters too, and fish was probably in extensive use. 
Probably the c^iief victims were sheep, boars and cocks. 
Among domesticated afliiiials we find traces of humped bulls, 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, elephants, camels, l>oars, goals and cocks. 
I>ogs were probably known, but the case of horses is doubtful. 
Among wild animals there were deer, wild cujvs, tigers, bears 
and hares. 

The people of Mahenjodaro knew the use of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead and bronze. Iron was unknown. Cold was 
not locally procurable. Some writers ly^lieve that it was broiiglU 
to the Indus valley from south Indian mines. Naturall}’^ the 
quantity was small. Copper and bron 7 -e were used foi the con- 
struction of instruments of war as well as utensils for domestic 
use. Even stbne was rare, for it bad to bo brought from 
KatWawaO and Rajputana. Many varieties of stone were ii.scd 
for the coiistruclion of knives, .seals, idols, small pots and 
ornaments. The women were probably very fond of oniamonts, 
w^hich wxre made <jf g<0id, silver, ivory, copper and precious 
stones. 

a 

The potterj' discovurtd at Mahenjodaro and Harappa is 
generally very smooth iii the surface and occasionally decorated. 
The artistic 'taste of the j)eople is evident from their pottery, 
utensils and ornaments. *^Thetc- were good sculptors too. The 
representations' of anuna]^ carved on the seals and a few stone 
images found at Harappa testify to the progress of fine arts. 
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It is difficult to,^ay anything definite about the religion 
jnnctised by the people of Mahenjodaro. Probably there was 
no temple or cluircli, for none of the houses so far excavated 
caji be positively described as a house of worship. Tentative 
conclusions have, however, been drawn from the pictures found 
on the seals and small images of clay and metal. The worsliip 
(jf a mother goddess was probably widely practised. This 
feature of religious life (-onnects Mahenjodaro witli Western 
Asia, where the worship of this goddess probabl};; originated, 
rather than with Vedic India, where male deities enjoyed a 
decided^ preponderance. ^Mahenjodaro also worshipped a male 
god, who may l)e identified with Siva. Phallus ^wship was 
I)ractiscd. Here also \\v find a contrast with Vedic India, for 
the Rig Veda clearly denounces the phallus- worshippers. 
Animism also was prevalent : trees, beasts and snakes received 
tlieir share of worship. Closely connected wiUi religion is the 
practice of disposing of dead bodies. Tliree different methods 
were known to tlie prc-liisloric inhabitants of the Indus valley : 
complete burial, fractional buiial, and pos^-crematioii burial? 

CnRONOIi,<K"iV 

• 

The remains discovered at Mahenjodaro have been classifieti 
as products r)f tliree different periods: early period, intermediate 
period, late period. The lii'-tory of these three periods probably 
covered not more than five centuries. But the history of pre- 
historic Indus civilisation began long before the foundation of^ 
the city of Mahenjodaro and continued to floiirisli even after 
the fall of that city. The city probably ejislcd during the 
period 3350-2750 i*.C. 

R-ACJKS 

• 

The inhabitants of Mahenjotiar,o probably heloiiftod lo 
three i-ffces : the* ■Mediterranean race, the Caucasian race, ami a 
race* of unknown oriRin, whose descendants are now inhabiting 
the area from Armenia to the north of Kashmir. A ^Mongoloid 
skeleton has also been discovered, k is clear, therefore, that 
the civilisation of the Indus valley was not oreatecl by any 
„ particular race ; it was rather the cfeation of different races 
giving and working together in a particular environment. Sonje 
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writers, howevea-, believe that the people of Maheajloilafo 
belonged to the Pra vidian race. 

Attcmi>t3 have bccu luado to connect the people of the 
Indus valley with the Vedic Aryans, but there are very few 
valid arguments in support of, this view'. The Kig Veda is the 
product of a rural civilisation, while the civilisation of the 
Indus valley was definitely urban in character. The horse, 
probably unknown at Mahenjodaro, was in frequent use by the 
Vedic warriors. In the Vedas the cow' enjoys a place of honour, 
but at Mahenjodaro the bull occupied a more important position. 
The worship of idols, a common practice at Mahenjodaro, was 
unknown to'the Vedic Arj'ans. While in the Vedas male deities 
are predominant, at Mahenjodaro the mother goddess is decidedly 
superior to Siva. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
civilisation of the Vedic Aryans is posterior to, and difierent 
.in character from, the Indus civilisation. 

'JHE INDUS VAUtEY AND WESTERN ASIA 

There are good reasons to believe that the pre-historic 
civilisation of the Indus valley w'as closely comiected with the 
contemporary civilisation of Western Asia. Numerous Indian 
seals, .some of them containing the Mahenjodaro script, have 
been, discovered at Cr, Tcl Asmer tniar Bagdad) and other 
places in Western Asia. The construction of corbelled arches 
and of niches in walls, the worship of a mother goddess, the 
' pictures of certain common animals on the seals — ^these establish 
a clearly discernible link between Mahenjodaro and Meso- 
potaipia. It has ,!)een assumed that the civilisations of these 
two distant areas ow'e their origin to a common civilisation, 
the differences being due to local conditions and racial pecu- 
. liarities. It may be hoppd that further excavations will throw 
'’more light on this very interesting and important problem, 


FOR further study 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE COMING C)F THE ARYANS 
SECTION I 

ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA- 

ORir.lNAl, HOME OE THE ARYANS . / 

- Although there are writers who believe that India was, thife 
original home of the Aryans,’ the geiieyally. acccBted. viefl^p ^ 
i that they came to this cbuntry either from Central Asia or 
'iSome European country. In the present imperf^t, stage 'Of 
I knowledge wc may tentatively accept the theory that the 
|tive habitat of the Aryans lay'^st the region which we now catf i 
Hungary, Austria, and Czedio-Slovakia. Thii? theory seei^s to ' 
satisfy most of the conditions of Efe as^ciated by ethai^igfr^ 
and linguists with the primitive Aryans. . 

P.VTE OE ARYAN IMMIGRATION INTCi INDIA ’ „ 

« ' ' . ' 

It is difficult td ascertain, even roughly, the pmodL w'hen 
the inigrations of the Aryans began'- , Probs^ly the 
increase of population, coijrpehed t-heffi to leave their hoffi<il®®id, 
a .small area encircled by mountains, and’ to seeh food • and,, 
shelter in distant lands. They must have had inany,' Irard' 
struggles with the peoples of the countries they Wanted :to‘ 
oa'upy, and centuries may u'ell havO'P®$®®d away in this process. 
The ‘famous Boghaz-Koi iiKcriptions, disco'tfbred s<jQie years 
.‘ ago by German archaeologists in Cappadodiaj s'eem ijo show 
that about , 1400 9.C. the Aryans had succedied in imposiag 
som| of, thdr deities over a. people ^nowp as the Mitahni) 
tiviog; in that region, This evidence^ however, does , not pre> 
elude ’die possibility of Aryan migration.* into India l)efore 

i 4 oo* B.c. . , ^ 

' , • • • 

, . , ' SaniaiJtit. Abya in Avesto— in OW Persian. The 

i- Ofigihal- awanlag. «• tha, yN)rd is "the, taithml ones!’, "the people of the 
i;,;sniBe riEiise". Ig/the hymos thig, egUhet is' allied hy the com- 

ypoiit^ their own stock froipethih .of their enemies, the 

wbOtn ,th»y ,caU D/Has <}r Dajryn^/ ■ 
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It is generally recognised that the Aryans who settled in 
India were racially akin to the ancient Iranians, This coucitision 
is based primarily on the evidence of language. The dialect 
spoken by the Aryan immigrant in the Ihinjab was closely 
related to the ancient Iranian and Avestic. Winternitz points 
out that ''the difference between the language of the Vedas 
and this primitive Indo-Iranian language seems to be less* 
perhaps, than that between . . . Sanskrit and Pali.*^ The 
differentiation between the Indo-Aryan and Iranian dialects 
seems to have begun after the date of the Boghaz-Koi inscrip- 
lions (circa 1400 B.C.). 

In order to determine the date of the arrival of the Aiyans 
in India we must find out the age of the Rig Veda. 
"Unfortunately”, says Winternitz, "the opinions of tlie bc.st 
scholars differ, not to the extent of centuries, but to the extent 
of thousands of years, with regard to the age of the Rig Veda, 
Some lay down the year loou b.C. as the earliest limit for the 
Rig Vedic hymns, whilp" others consider them to have originated 
between 3000 and 25ck> b.c.” This remark of Winternitz still 
holds •good. Probably we shall not be far wrong if vve date 
the beginning of Vedic literature about 2000 or 2500 b.c. The 
most decisive evidence in calculating the age of this Irterature 
is the fact that Jajnism, and Buddhism pre-suppose its existence. 
If the earlier hymns of the Rig Veda were composed about 2000 
or 2500 B.C., the principal Upanishads, which were certainly 
known to the Jains and the Buddhists, must be at least as old 
^ as 500 B.C. 


KARLy ARYAN SET^XRMRNTS IN INDIA 

We ^eoncludc, therefore, that the Aryans appeared in north- 
western India not Jater than 2000 b.c. Most of the hy^jins 
•of the Rig Veda were pfobably composed in the country round 
the famous river SJirasvati, south of modern Ambala. The 
Aryan occupation of ’ Afghanistan and the Punjab is proved 
by the mention in the. Rig Veda of the rivers Kabul, Swat, 
KurrftWj Gufiial, Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas and Sutlej. 
There are a few references* to the Jumna and the Ganges. Tbeif^^ 
is no ihention 'of the, Narbada. Of mountaihis, the Himalayas 
were well known, but the Vindhyas were unknown ; ^ Th^ 
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geographical references show that in the Rig "yedic 
settlements of the Aryans were confined to eastern Afghanistan* 
the Punjab and the western portion of the United P/ovinces. 
'Pfie major part of tins area, was known as Sapfa Shidku (or.*' 
the land of the seven rivcrsjij^. 

KXPANSION or THE ARYANvS INT THE I^VfER VEDIC PEEIOD 

The Kig Veda is full of references to continuous fighting 
against the Ddsas or Da^yiis (i.e. non-Aryans). We can almost J 
visualise the Aryans pressing forward towards the- east. Iirtfie. 
Brahnianas the Piixijal) gradually loses its importance#” 
is more and more frequent mention of the eastern 
that age the principal centre of Aryan culture waS the Madhyit- 
de^a extending fnmi the Sarasvati to the Gang^tic 
have frequent references to Kurukshetra, Ko^la 
Oudh), Kasi (Benares), Videha ^orth Biliar)^ Magadha ($out&; 
Bihar J and Anga (Hast Bihar). The JKwtis^utul the Pathihals^') 
were the leading Arj-an tribes of period* Contact , seems?' 
to have been .c?>tablislied w'ith the Soittli ; there are references 
to the Andhras of the Godavari valley ^id the and. 

Savaras of the Viudhyan forests* These trif)esj fibt yet fully 
Aryanijscd, forMiey are described as outcasts. Ary an, civilisation' 
was just peeping througli the Vindhyas. 

SECTION li 

VEDIC LITERATURE AND RELIGION 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE VEDAS 

According* to the tentative conclusion ath^pted in this^book, 
the entire Vedic literature was cotnposed during *the period 
circa 2500 — 500 b . c . Orthodox Hindus believe that llie Vedas 
were not composed by men ; they w^ro either taught by Grod* 
to "the ancient sages or they revealed themselves to tlR; seers? 
\^hatejfer their origin may be, there no doubt that the Vctlas 
ai:e;^the earliest litemy records of the Aryans. 

probably coniiiosed for 

and were thus unable to pels^ Vedas were handed down from 
a multitude of accessories ah^erefdt-e, 'known as Sniii {thkt 
procured in forests. In these . ^ 
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which is heard). The veneration in which the Vedas have 
ever been held by the Hindus made it possible for them to 
transmit through centuries so large a body of literature with- 
out putting it into writing and with little or no interpolation 
at all. A modern Indian philosopher thus estimates the place 
of the Vedas in the Hindu mind ; '‘The religious history of 
India had siifl’ercd considerable changes in the later periods, 
since the time of the Vcdic civilization, but such was the 
reverence paid to the Vedas that tlicy pave ever remained as tlie 
highest religious authority for all sections of the Hindus at all 
times, Itveii at this day all the obligatory duties of the Hindus 
at birth, marriage, death, etc., are performed according to the 
old Vcdic ritual. The prayers which a Ilralimin now says three 
times a day are the same selections of Vedic verses as were 
used as prayer verses two or three thousand years ago. . . . 
Most of the Sanskrit literalurt^s tljat flourished after the Vedas 
base upon them their own validity, and appeal to them as their 
authority. Systems of Hindu x>Wlosophy not only own their 
allegiance to the Vedas, but the adherents of each one of them 
would often tpiarrel, with others and maintain its superiority 
by trying to prove that it and it alone was the faithful follower 
of the Vetlas and rex^resented correctly their vPOvv.s. The laws 
* which regulate the social, legal, domestic and religious customs 
and rites of the Hindus even to the i^reseiit day are said to be 
mere systematized memories of old VecUo teachings, and are 
held to be obligatory on their antliority. Kven under iJritish 
administration, in the inheritance of x^roperty, adoption, and 
'^*in such other legal transactions, Hindu Law is followed, and 
this claims to draw its authority from the Vedas/ 

CU/V$SIFIC^^TION OF VRDIC XvITEKATURIi 

The Vedic literature consists of four different classes of 

t 

works •» 

I, The Samhilds or collections of hymns, prayprs, in- 
caBtatioas, benedictions, sacrificial formulas and litanies. 

• . There are four Samhitas, of which tlwt¥i'''..yeda Sa^^t, ' 
is undoubtedly the o!dostt.and most iH/;'R.avi, Beas and Sutlej, 
consists of i,o?8 suklas or hym^nma and the*Gangcs. TherC,i 

>s.N. Das Gupta, A HUiory mountains, the Himdayas '?; 

/ndhyas wjfe unknown.* These 1,. 
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mandalas or. books. Some of these hymns were from the first 
irftended for siicrificial songs and litanies, but there are others 

wliirli arose indeijeiuleiilly of all sacrificial ritual and '‘in them - 

the breath of genuine x^rlmeval religious poetry •is felt.'* 

The Atharva Veda Samhita, in its present version, consists 
of 731 hymns, which arc divided into 20 books. Some of these 
hymns have been literally taken from the Rig Veda Samhita. 

a whole, the Athaiva Veda Samhita is undoubtedly later 
than the Rig Veda Sabinila. The great importance of the 
tormer lies in the fact that '‘it is an invaluable source of 
knowledge of the real ])opular l)elicf as yet uninfluenced by the 
priestly religion, of tlic faith in nuniberlcss spirits, •iini^s, ghosts, 
and demons of every kind, and of witchcraft, so eminently 
important fur ethnology and for the histor}^ oE religion.*’ 

The Sama Veda Saiiihita, in* its present version, consists o£^ 
hymns, which all but 75 are found in the Rig Veda 
riamhila. Those 75 hymns are found iri other works. All the.^ 
hymns were used for singing in connection wdth sacrifices. 

The Yajur Veda ixunhita consists partly of hymns ami 
partly of i)rose^senleuccs some of wliich are ‘(Kcasionally 

rhythmical and lieie and there even rise to poetical flight.* 

Most of the hymn* (K'ciir also in the Rig Veda Samhita. 

» 

II. The ihdlunana^, or prose texts containing observa- 
tions , on virions saciificial rites and ceremonies. “They reflect 
Uie spirit of an age iti which all intellectual activity is con* 
centrated on the sacrifice, describing its ceremonies, discussltt^ 
its value, speculating on its origin and significance.” The 
following are cmiong the most important of the early Br&hmanas ; 
Aitareya Brahmana and Kausitaki Brahmana belonging to the 
Rig Veda ; Tandya Malia Brahmana and JaLnnuiya*JJrahmaita 
belonging to the 8ama Veda ; Taittiriya Brahmana and Sata- 
patlia Brahmana belonging to the Yajur Veda. The Br^hmanaif 
of th^ Atharva Y'cda, of which the Tjopalha Brahmana is verj' 
prominent, arc of coinj)aratively late origin. . 

III. ' The Aranyakas, or forest tekts. “The%e works were 
probably comixused for old men^whev had retired into the fbrest 
and were tlms unable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring 
a inullitude of accessories and artMeS which could qpt be 
procured in forests. In these . . . meditations gradually' began 
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to supi)laiit the sacrifices as being of a superior order. It is here 
that WQ find that amongst a certain section of intelligent people 
the ritiialistic ideas began to give way, and philosophic specula- 
tions about 'the nature of truth became gradually substituted 
in tlieir place.'* The Aranyakas form component parts of the 
Brdhmanas, Thus, the Aitareya Aranyaka is a continuation of 
the Aitareya Brahtnana. 

1V\ The Upitnishads, or treatises containing secret instruc- 
tions imparted at private sittings by the preceptors to the pupils 
The oldest Vpanishads are partly included in the Aranyakin 
and partly ai)pended to them ; in fact, it is often diffittult to 
draw the line between the Aranyakas and the panishads. 
The Vpanishads marked > ' reaction against sacrificial religioji 
and revealed the ultimate truth and reality, a knowledge of 
which was cxmsiderec] indispensable for tlie emancipation ol 
man. They arc written generally in prose, but a few are written 
entirely or for the mosf^part iii'verse. At present move than 
loo Vpanishads are available. Among llie most important wc 
may mention Isa, Kena, Kalha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, 
Taitliriya, Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brihadaranvaka, Svetasva- 
tara, Kausitaki, etc. 


RKCIGIOX or TUB VKDAS 

The Vedic literature enables us to draw a picture, howevei 
^^satisfactory, of the religious life in Vedic India. *‘Tbe Rig 
Veda does not present us with any naive outpouring of the 
primitive religion^ consciousness, but with a State of belief 
which rnu^t have been the product of much piiiestly effort, 
and the outcome of wholesale syncretism**. The religion ol 
the Vedic Indians uas a continuation of the primitive faith 
M the Aryan race. Their pantheon included some gods wor- 
shipped by the Aryans before their arrival in this country. 

of the deities, again, like the river deity Sarusvati, wjere 
coT^ceiv^d after their apY^earance in India. Most of these deities 
are Very close to nature. ^\Ve inay mention Dyjaus, Agni and 
.Parjaiiya; There is no doubt that the beauty and grandeitr of 
natural phenomena ext;it6l the imagination and inspired the 
devotion of the Vedic sages. The number of the deities* known 
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to the VeJio literature is indefiuitc. vSonietimes they are classi- 
fied into three groups according to their abode— gods of the 
sky Mitra and \'aruna), gods of mid-air (e.g,, Indra and 

MarutsI, and gods of tlie earth (e.g,, Agni and Sbma). The 
])rcdominancc‘of the male clement is a remarkable characteristic 
of the Vedic pantheon. There is no definite hierarchy, no 
supreme ( lod ; each deity ‘shrinks into insignificance or vshines 
sui)renie according as it is^the object of adoration or not/ This 
stage has, therefore, been rightly described as neither ix)ly- 
theistie nor inonollieistic, ‘Imt one which had * a tendency 
towards lliein ]k)1]i, altlujiigli it was not sufficiently developed 
to be identified with either of them.’ • 

I'lie growth of ritual naturally eclipsed the importance of 
llie deities as arbiters of human destiny. Early Vedic ritual was 
tluitc* simple ,\t]ie gods Avere worshipped with humble offerings 
of milk, grain -and ghcc. The motive was tht desire to secure 
earthly llappines^- -to get childi'en and. cattle or to get OU(^’s 
enemy out of the way. Complications began to accumulate in 
the age of the Brdinnanas. The offerings^ became richer, the 
ritual more elal^orato. Nbimcrous priests were required for the 
proper l)a'formance of a saciifice: the Holri who recited the 
hv'inns, thj Adhvaryu who performed the manual activities and 
muttered princrh, the J'di^din who sang the Sama chants, and 
seveial aissistants. A fundamental change came over the very 
spirit witli whicli offerings were made. The gods were no 
longer l»> be conciliated ; they were to be compelled by the 
sacrifice to grant to ihe sacrifice!' what he wanted, th(f^ 

sacrifice was cKalled above the gods. The logical consequence 
of this develoiimeut was their total denial iSter iiijrhe Purva- 
system of philosophy. 

* \\'-C' have already remarked that ^the beginnings of philo-. 
Sophie thought, of a search after truth and reality, ^iiay b<f 
tracecHn the Anuiyakas, In the Upanishads this search readied 
its logical conclusion. These treatises occupy a very important 
place in the hi.^oty of Indian philosophy. Th^ fundamental 
idea whicli runs tlirough them^is tiiat underlying the visible' 
world of cjiange there is an unchangeable reality (Braiimaii) 
which identical with that which underlies the essence in man 
(Aiman), ‘ 
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SECTION III 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL ANO ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 
- OF THE RIG VEDIC ARYANS 

NON- ARYANS IN THE VKDIC PERIOD 

Our infomiation about the political histoi'y of the early 
Vedic j:)eriod is, unfortunately, very meagre. There are many 
references to , continuous fighting against the so-called Ddsas or 
Dasyus, the earlier inhabitants of this country, but systematic 
details are lacking. Tlic main distinctions between the Aryans 
and their n6n-Aryan enemies were clearly those of- physical 
appearance, speech and religion. The non-x\ryaiis are described 
as black and ‘noseless’ (andsah) ; their speech is derided and 
they are often reproached for their failure to offer sacrifices lo 
the Aryan gods, 'Althougli the struggle must have been long 
and bitter, the triumphant AryatiB do not seem lo have made 
any attempt to exterminate the vanquished non-Aryan popula- 
tioif. Many non-Ary;ms found shelter in mountains and forests, 
while others were enslaved. There arc many references to male 
and female slaves in tlic Vedic and early po.st-Vcdic literature ; 
they were most probably non-Aryans. But the non-Aryans 
were not barbarous or uncivilised. They possessed large IicitK 
of cattle. They constructed lowms, oi, at least, well-built 
stockades {pura). There arc instances in which Vdsa^s wore able 
to establish friendly relations witli Aryans. 

' 

POUTICAE DISUNITY OF THE ARYANS 

There ‘was no unity in the camp of the contjuerors. An 
Aryan Kihg named Divodasa waged war against the Turvasa, 
Yadn and Puru tribes. His son or grandson, Sudas, was flie 
leader a great contest between the Bharatas, an Aryan tribe 
settled in Brahmavarta (Ihe land lying between the* rivers 
Sarasvsti and Drishadvati), and tlic Aryan tribes of the norith- 
wfest- Of the, Aryan tribes of the early Vedic period the most 
impartsdtit -W&rc the Bharatas, the Pnrus (who lived round the 
riv^V Sarasvati),, the Kurus (who lived near the Indus and the 
Chenab) and the Srinjayas, who were neighbours of the 
Bharatas. 
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POIJTICAL ORGANISATiON OF TUfi A«,VANS 

• 

Monarchy was probably the prevailing system of political ; 
organisation known to the Vcdic Aryans, although there are 
references to the republican form of government. Monarchy 
was normally hereditary, althougli there are some doubtful 
references to election by the peo^de. The King's primary duties 
were to protect his subjects and to maintain priests for the per*' 
formance of sacrifices. He derived his income from the tribute 
j)aid by llie coiKiucrcd tribes and the gifts offered by his subjects. 
Whether these gifts were compulsory fixed payments or 
occasional voluntary offerings, we do not know. Ajnong officials 
we find references to the scndnl (leader of the army) and the 
ji'rdmant (village chief] . The piirokita (])riest) occupied a very 
ini])oriant i)osilioii, and it is probai)le that his authority 

was not limited to religious matters alone. “'The Veclic 
Purohita was -the forerunner of the Brahman sLatesriien who 
from time to time in Imlia have showA conspicuous ability in 
the manageiueiit of affairs ; and there no reason to dimbt 
tluit a Visvamitra or. \'asishlha was a inoSt important element 
<.>r the govcrniiy'iit of the early Vedit realm.'' 

Tht‘ ix'>[mlar pait of the politicrd organisation consisted of 
the sijimiti and the sabhd. Tlie jirecise nature and functious of 
these popular assemblies cannot be determined ; but "there 
seems no reason to donl>t that on great occasions the whole of 
the men of llie tribe gathered there to deliberate, or at least 
to decide, on tlie courses laid before them bv the great men# 
ofijthe tnbe." Although the King participated in the proceed- 
ings of these assemblies, his authority was j'>robably to ^me 
extent curbed by their very existence. Whether he \^s al^^cd 
to frame laws or to administer justice, wc do not Our 

infrirniation about the administration of justice and the civil ^ 
and criiniiial laws is extremely fragmentary. Probably ^var, as* 
usual, n;agnified tlie executive authority enjoyed by the King. 
He not only led his troops in war, but personally fought from 
char'iots. * • 

ttARI.v ' ARYAN SOCIKTY 

Abo.ut tlic soetiil organisation of fhe Vcdic Aryans we are 
flable to form a clearer conception. The i)atrilincal family wajs 
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tile basis of social as well as political life. Monogamy was the 
prevalent form of marriage, but polygamy was not unkuowh. 
There is no reference to polyandry. The status of women was 
high. Tlie5' normally controlled the household. Sfmic of them 
were apparently educated and cultured, for the Sanihilihs con- 
tain hymns composed by women. Child marriage was unknouu. 
Whether remarriage was allowed in the case of Avidows, wc 
cannot definitely ascertain. The standard of female nu)raUty 
was high, although there are references to transgressions and 
prostitution. 

Did the caste system exist in Aryan society during the 
early Vedic period? Indologists have ])roposed dilTerenl solu- 
tions for this interesting and important problem. Those who 
deny the existence of the caste svstem in tlie age of Iho Rig 
Veda point 6ut that the four castes — brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra~-are mentioned only in a hite^hynin^' of the 
Rig Veda. * ‘Certainly tliere were warriors and priests, but of 
an f^xclusive warrior caste there is in the Rig Veda as little 
mention as of one eflr several lower castes of fanners, cattle- 
traders, merchants, artisans, and labourers’’. Those wlio dis- 
agree with this view point out that priesthood was ntjrmally 
hereditary in the age of the Rig Veda, and that the mention of 
the word Rdjanya seems to indicate the e.xistCTicc of a class of 
nobles. Indeed, there are unmistakable tiaces of the division of 
early Vcdic society into the holy power (P^rafiuuvi) , the royal 
power {Kshatra) and the commonalty (IVa). It is possible U> 
reconcile these divergent views by saying that in the hymns , 
the Rig Veda we can trace the caste system only, in a nebulous 
form: there were no rigid restrictions with legard to occupa- 
tion, intcfet -marriage and inter-dining. 

t 

c* ' 

KCXS^OMJc IJFE of TIIF. ARyANS 

Our data about the economic life of the early Vedic Aryans 
miist be collected from atray references in the literature of ‘the 
period. ' They were pre-eminently a rural people ; we find no 


* The famous Pum.^ha ,S^ikia of ihe Rig Veda fX. 90.12), which 
declares that Uraliinanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisya;,, and ,Siidras originated 
reapeciively ftom the mouth, arms, thigli.s, and feet of the Creator. 
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.reference to cities or even to small towns ^ Naturally the people 
lived a pastoral life. The chief source of income was cattle- 
rearing ; '‘the stress laid by the poets on the possession of cows 
is almost pathetic”. The horse also was greatly valued. Other 
iloinesticated animals were sliecT), goats, asses and dogs, but 
the cal had not yet been domesticated. Agriculture was the 
most iini)ortanl of occui)ations. A crude system of irrigation is 
referred to. Hunting served a very useful economic purpose ; 
iisnallv the victims were lions, Doars, buffaloes, cpiteloj^es and 
))irds. Whether fisliing was knowai, we cannot definitely say. 

vSpecialisatioii in industry idayed a considerable part in 
Wdic economy. Tlie tanner worke<l up the skin* of 'the oxen 
into leather bottles, strings of bows and straps. The wood- 
worker was at fnice (:ari)enter^ cabinet-maker and chariot- 
buiidcr. There were nielal-wurkers too. Shipping was in its 
infaiic}'. Probably fairly large ])oat< served for the navigation 
of the rivc'rs. Tlie sea was certainly not .unknown, but it is very 
doubtiul w’liether there was an extensive maritime trade. ^An 
exteji-ive uilaiid trade was carried on, in which oxen and gold 
ornaments look^ the ])lace of money. Although there are fre- 
(pieiu references to slavery, coiiij)etent scholars believe that 
\’edic economy was not dependent on slave labour. No .stigma 
was I hen attached to any profession ; even tanners were not 
regarded as inferior nwini)eis of the conimnnily. 

1'lie uwial dress consisted either of three or of two 
gaimcnts, wliich were generally woven by women from the# 
wool of slicein Ornaments, usually made of gold, w'ere worn 
by both :-,exc*s.’ The cliief fi)od consisted of^butter, vegetables 
and fruits. Meat was probably used only at great* feasfs and 
family gatherings. Cows and bullocks were slaiightef^d at the 
sacrifices and fnr the entertainment of guests. Drinking played 
an importani part in Vedic society, Vhere are frequent refer-* 
eiices a sacrificial drink, ahd surd, a popular drmk, 

probably distilled from grain. 

The Vhariot race was probably tl>e most exciting amuse- 
ment. Dicing, , dancing and music are frequently referred to. 
Of musical instruments the drum, the lute and the flute were 


* During the Brahmana period we ihitl clear references to the cupitnl 
cities called Asaiidivat, Kausambi, and Kasi. • 
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very familiar. '*Thc liynins themselves prove that singing was 
highly esteemed''. 

“We need not", says Winternitz, “imagine the people of 
the Rig Vc(ia either as an innocent shepherd people, or as a 
horde of rough savages, nor, on the other hand, as a people of 
iiltra-relined culture. The picture of cultuie which is unfolded 
in the.se songs . . . sliows us the Aryan Indians as an active, 
joyful and warlike simple,, and still partly savage* 

habits ... As yci we do not find in the smig-s of the Rig Veda 
that efleniinatc, ascetic and pessimistic trait of the Indian 
character which we shall meet again and again in later Indian 
literature." 


SECTION IV 

LATER VEDIC LITERATURE : POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL CHANGES 

r.ATKR VKDIC UTURATURK 

o 

The Upanishads'' are collectively known as the Vr.ddnia 
(concluding portion of the V’edas). In addition, wc have six 
Vedditgas (sciences supplementary to the \"odas)- -phonetics 
(sikshd), ritual (kalpa), graniniar (vydkaraua), etymology' 
(nirukta), metrics (chha)idah) and aslronom;' iiyoiisa), Tlie 
beginnings of these works may be soughr in tJic BrahnuDia}: 
and Aranyakas. They are compo.s<^(l in the form of sutms 
‘(threads, i.e., short rules intended for memorisation). 

Of the six ycddii^as, ritual was the fir.Nt to receive systematic 
treatment in work*-- known as the Kalpasiitras. 'Those Kalpa- 
suiras wdiich deal v/iUi imiK)rtant sacrifices are called Srauta- 
sutras, w’?iile those which deal with domestic ceremonies and 
sacrifices of daily life are called (irihyasulras. These wofks 
Supply Y'aluable information to the historian of religion as well 
as to tlie ethnologist. Directly connected with the (irihyn- 
sutras are the Dharmasutras, works on secular as well as religions 
law.. The Suli'asuiras althched to the Sraulasutras deal with the 
measurement of altars and places of sacrifice. -They are the 
oldest Indian w^prks on geometry. 

While the Kalpa^tdms supplement the Brdhmanas, the 
Kulras relating to phonetiCvS supplement the Samhilds. The 
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earliest works on this subject are the Pratisakhyas, which con- 
taifl instructions upon the proper manner of reciting the 
Samhitds. 

The only work on Vedic etymology which we possess now 
is the Nirukta of Yaska. Old works on metrics, astronomy and 
grammar ha\/e been lost. The oldest of available grammars, 
that of Panini, deals primarily with classical Sanskrit and only 
casually refers to the Vedjc language. 

C>VSTK in THK Sl' TRAS 

As.tlie Kalpamtras deal with religious and social. ceremonies, 
they naturally aflord us valuable information about the evolu- 
tion of the caste system. We have seen that this system existed 
ill the age of the Rig Veda only*in a nebulous form. In the 
age of the lUuhmanas it began slowly to crystallize into a form 
familiar to ns. • The iirieslliood and the nobifity became here- 
ditary, and the Vaisyas and the Sudras*hegau lo be subdivided 
into 'an e,ver-increasing number of endogamous hereclit?/y 
groujis practising one occupation or at le'ast restricted to a 
small number of^oocnpalions’. The rules relating to inter-caste 
marriage’ began to l)e rigid. How’ far change of caste was 
possible, we cannot definitely say. The position of tJic Sudras 
^vas ])aitiaily improved. They ceased to be mere slaves and 
became luitnhlev freemen, for the gradual expansion of Aryan 
rule over different jKirts of India made il impossible for tlie 
leaders ot Aryan society to condemn millions of iion-Ar 3 "ans to 
slavery. In the Sutras the Sudras are somelime.s allowed to 
participate 4n domestic rites. A retrograde step is, however, 
marked b\' 'the l>egiiming of that formal theory of defilement 
which results in a pure man of the upper caste.s beings defiled 
by shadow of an impure man, and in the taboo of all contact 
with the impure'. 

• TOIJTICaL CtlANOKS IN F^VTKR VHDIC PERIOD 

Some information about the evolution of the political and 
social organisation of the Aryans jn the Indian environment is 
available from the lirdJnnanas, the Up'anishads, and the Sutra 
literature. Tlie political subdivisions of the age of the Rig Veda 
were gradually giving place to territorial units of considerablQ 
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extent, and the growing' ideal of political unity found concrete 
expression in religio-political ccrenionies like the I'djape^fa, 
Rdjasuya^ and Asvamccifia sacrifices, which were performed by 
those Kings who hiK* become somewhat successful in realising 
their imperial ambitions. The creation of comparatively large 
states naturally led to the growth of royal i>ower and als^) to 
the rise of large cities. There arc references in later Vcdic 
literature to Kampiia (the capital of. the Panchalas), Asanclivat 
(the capital of the Kurus), Kaiisambi (the caj)ital of V^atsa). and 
Kasi (the capital of the Kingdom of Kasi). Sonic tribes who 
had eujo\'ed pre-eminence in the age of the Rig Veda, like the 
Bharatas, lost their political importance ; their ]dace was now- 
taken by other tribes, like the Kurus and the Panchalas. It is 
liardly possible to construct even an outline of the political 
history of the.se tribes from' the scattered references to tlicir 
Kings in literature 

SOCIAL CtlANGKS IX LAIKK VEDIC PIaKIdI) 

t 

Society was gradually assiimiug a new complexion, for 
the caste system was about to crystalli/.e into ;:i definite shape. 
The process of the formation of liereditary, occui>ational grou])s 
may be clearly traced, although we can <'nly form conjectures 
about the political, .social and ecoiunnic causes underlying this 
process. Those who si)ecialiscd in the study of I'ne Vedas and 
took charge of religions ceremonies wx^'e called Bralimanas. 

“ Those who devoted themselves to political and military activities 
were called Kshatriyas. The general mass- of the Aryan people 
came to be known as Vaisyas ; trade and agriculture were their 
principal ''occupations. It is clear, however, that the caste 
system Aas still very elastic ; inter-marriage w’as not yet pro- 
^ hibitccl, and some Kshatriyas studied the sacred lore and 
• officiated ill sacrifices. The Sudras constituted a distinct order 
in society, but their position was one of great huiniliatipn* The 
Aitareya Brahmana describes the Suclra as ‘the servant of 
xuiother, to j:)e expelled at will, and to be slain at will.’ 

Some information ragart^ing the vsocial position of women 
may be culled from literature. Kducation was open to them, 
and some of thcm*((largi and Mriitrcyi, for instance) dis- 
tinguished themselves in this sphere. But the birth of a 
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daughter was even in those early days regarded as 'a s^ource 
of iiiiscry.* Polygamy wr.s probably widely practised by tht- 
Kings and tlie richer t'lasses. Women could not own or inherit 
proiK'i'ty. , 


SECTION V 

THE ‘EPICS’ AND THE ‘DHARMASASTRAS’ 

CiKU'.IN AM) Atn: OI' THK 

'riu: l)eginniiigs of ‘epic' ]M)etry may ])e traced in the \"cdic 
literature, and its eonneclion with the Sutui literature 
tolerably clear, \Vc find fretpieiU references to fliluisa PiDtlnu 
and ( nit ha yarusam.sl (“m)iios in praise of ineii'T. Westt^n 
scholars bchc\e tliat ilu Maliahliarata and the Raniayana^ have 
grc>\vn out o£ llio^e peculiar coni])o^itiomc “Put,” >ays 
W’iiiteniil/, “wliat we know as the popti^ar epics of the Indians, 
liic Malial)luirata and the Kaniayaiia, arc not the old heroic 
songs as those eourt-siiigcvs and tiT.velling minstrels of ancient 
India sang them, compiled into unified poems by great poet^- 
or at Icifst ])y clever collectors, but accumulations of very diverse 
poeiiis of nneiiual value, which have arisen in the course of 
ivnliiries owing to coiilimial interpolations and ad<lilions-” The 
.Mahabharata, according to liim, is ‘not one jKictic production 
at all, but rather a u'Jiolc litcralfn r' . 

The oldest references in the Vedic literature relate to the 
central story of tlie IMahabharata rallier than to that of the' 
Ramayami. In that sense the former is older than the latter. 
An old heroic ]>ocm dealing with the Pliaihtas, a ^ tribes well 
known to the Rig \"eda, i>robabhv forms the iniclcys of the 
Majiabharata, ])Ul so many additions and iiUerpolations have 
transfoVmed it in the course of ccnturicis that the nucleus is nov;^ 
altogether unrecognisable. The great sage Vyasa, to* whom 
Indian li'adition ascrilics tlie authorship of the whole book, 
cannot be regarded even as the coinpUer of the ‘Kpic’ in its 
prcvsent form. Scholars hold different o^iniolls about the age 


^ Although Western scholars describe the Muhabharala and the 
Ramaya^a as ‘epics’, these composite works (lo not satisb' the require- 
ments^ of the literary type known vo Hindu rhetoric as niahafeai'ya. 
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of the Mahabharata. We may say that hi its present form this 
‘Hpic* is probably not older than the fourth century J 5 .c, rand 
not later than the fourth century A'Tb. Obviously different part^ 
of the prcj)cul version wxxc composed at diSercut periods. 

The Ramayana, though a composite work, has much greater 
uniformity than the Mahabharata. Winteniilz thinks that the 
original Ramayana (i.c., the nucleus which has grown to its 
present volume due to countless additions and interpolations) 
was composed in the third century n.C. by Valiiiiki on the basis 
of ancient ballads. If this hypothesis is accepted, it is probable 
that the Ramayana had its present extent and contents as early 
as the close of the second century ^J>. 

SO'CIAC CONDITIOWS AS RKl-LKCrivD IN TIIK ‘KlUCS’ 

The two ‘Epics’ emidiasi/.e the importance of the Kshatriyas 
and relegate the^Brahmaiias to an inferior position in the body 
politic. Here we find a similarity with the Ihiddhisl point 01 
view. In the ‘Epics’ we find four classes: “a military power, 
whose head is tlic rdjd ; then a pric.stly power, politically un- 
organised, but divided into schools ; then the mercliant-powcr, 
represented by gilds, whose powerful heads {ihahdja^ia) are of 
political inlportance ; then the farmers, uiiorganised but tena- 
cious of certain riglits and boasting of Aryan blood”. Below 
the Aryans were tlie >Sudnis, the slaves, and the wild tribes. 

POCmC.M, HISTORY IN TIIR ‘pUTCS’ 

Some historians belie'V that the genealogical lists given 
ill the ’Epics’ should be accepted as roughly accurate. Pargitcr 
calculated Jhat the great war described in the Mahabharata took 
place ill nr about 1100 n.C. The Kurus were one of the most 
prominent Aryan tribes of the later Vcdic period, but it is 
^curious that the PanduS arc mentioned for the first time in 
later Buddhist literature,* where they are described as a hill 
tribe. Both Haslinapur and Iiidraprastha are historical cities. 
As regards the story of, the Ramayana, some Western scholars 
take it as an allegorical description of the Aryan colonisation 
of Southern India. But if is hecessary to remember that Rama 
is mentioned in one of tl^jC Jatakas. We also know that Kosala 
was one of the important Aryan Kingdoms for a long time. 
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Tlic kernel of the story (jf the Rainayana may well l)e historically 
true. 

TIIR DUARMASASTRAvS 

The Dharmasdstnii> deal with religious duties add civil law. 
The principal Dharma^dslras are the Saynhitds ascribed to Maiiu, 
Vishnu^ Yajnavalkya, and Narada. The dates of these works 
cannot be inxcisely determined, but they arc generally placed 
belvveoii the first and fifth centuries a.i>. 

In the Dkannasdsiras we find the caste system in its rigid 
form. Apart from the traditional four castes, whose duties are 
prcscriJ)ed witli meticulous care, these works also refer to the 
so-callcd bnixcd castes’ (fc., new castes which* are* said to 
have originated from inter-marriages and illicit relations 
between the four original castes). 

The IJliannasdstras give us ?i clear idea about one of the 
most ivmarkaldc features of early Aryan li^e. Kverj^ ‘twice- 
born’ was expected to pass through four stages (J5r(277irt) of life, 
IJc first (BroJimacItarya) began with the upanayana ceremony 
and ended with the completion of studies.^ During the sec?>nd 
stage (Gdrhasthya) ilie ‘Iwice-boni* married and lived as a 
liouseliwlder. In tlie third stage (Vdnciptasilia) lie renounced 
worldly cares and fepaired to the quiet forest, where he passed 
ins days in religious contemplation. The fourth stage was 
Sunny cisa^ hi which the body was subjected to severe mortifica- 
tion and the soul devoted to the realisation of the ultimate 
truth. 

The Ufiarmusdstras clearly testify to the gradual degrada-* 
non of the position of women. According to Mauu, they should 
not be allowed to live independently: “.A* woman dogs not 
deserve iiulepcndencc ; she is protected by her fatha* in child- 
homi, by lier husband in youth, and by her sons in*t)ld age.” 
He piAiscribcs the early marriage of ^irls as a religious duty,^ 
Widow marriage was prohibited. Women could not* inherif 
property. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cambruigti History of lndi%, Vftl. I. 

Winteniily., A History of Indiati Literature, Vol. 1. 

Radhakrislinan, History of Indian Philosophy, Voh I. 



CHAPTER V 

RELIOTOUS AXl) POrjTiCAI. UVOIA-TlOX 
SECTION 1 

JAINISM 

In the ^ixth century n.c. noiTh-eastcru India witnessed a 
remarkable religious revolution wliich profoundly influenced the 
course of Indian history. It was in some respects a reaction 
against the "cumbersome rituals and bloody sacrifices whicli in 
those da3'S constituted the essence of t!ie Wdic religion in its 
popular form. \'iewed Irom the phikisophical standpoint, liou- 
ever, it was a continuation ot the metaphysical speculations 
of the J! panishad^. It would be a mistake to regard the origin 
of Jainism and Huddhis\n as a breach with the Vedic view of 
life, altliougii in course of time both these religions developed 
ceiHain ideals and rituals inconsistent with Vedic philosoi>hv and 
worship. 

CARKKR of MAir.W'IRA 

Vardhamana Mahavira is usually regarded as the tbimder 
of Jainism, although according to the Jain^ he was ])Ut the 
last of a long series of teacliers (called 'urfhankarafi) to whom 
. their sect owes its origin and development. Of the twenty- 
three Ttrthankaras mentioned in Jain literature, only one, 
Parsvanatha, was , probably a historical x^-rsoiiage ; the others 
arc legciidar}'^ figures unknown to political history. Parsvanatlia 
is said to have been the son of a King of Benares. He re- 
nounced the world and l)ecanie an ascetic. His main teachings 
• 1 

•emphasized the spiritual value of non-injury '{Ahlmsd), non- 
lying (f.c., truth), non-stealing and non -possession. 

The dates of Mahavira^s birth and death are uncertain, 
but there is iv> doubt that he lived during the sixth century b.c. 
According to some authorities , he died in 528 d.c., while some 
writers place his death as late as 468 BX. He was born near 
Vaisali in North Biliar * tife belonged to a well-known Kshatriya 
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clan, and was related to the Lichchhavi ruling family of Vaisali. 
He lived the life of an ordinary householder till his thirtieth 
yeJr. Then he became an ascetic, and for twelve years he 
wandered about at various places, conlimially practising the 
utmost self-torture. At the age of forty-two he attained supreme 
knowledge (Kaivalya) and became known as Jina (comiueror of 
passions) or Niyyiranihu (free from worldly fetters). From these 
terms are derived the names of his followers— or 
Sirgranthas, The remaining thirty years of Mahavira’s life were 
spent in preaching hi^ doc'trines in ]\Iagadha, Atjga, Mithila, 
and Kosala. He is said to have come into personal touch with 
tlie powerful Kings of ]\Iagadha, Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 
He accepted the teachings of Parsvanatha as ' the •basis* of his 
faith, and to the four virtues enjoined by his predecessor he 
added a fifth, viz,, cliasiity. His death took place at Pava 
(Patna district). * 

D.)CTRINt:s or JMNISM 

The Jains rejected tlic authouty of the Vedas and Jhe 
practice of animal sacrifice. Their devotidn to the doctrine of 
jlhimsd was far, more strict than that of the Buddhists. They 
believed that every object possessed a soul (itva) 'vhich was 
uiidnwcd with consciousness. Tliey rejected the conception of 
the creation of the world by a Supreme Power, and according 
to them, “Oi'id is only the highest, noblest, and fullest mani- 
festation of the- powers w'hicli lie latent in the soul of maii’b 
They accepted the Hindu theory of kanna. Salvation meant* 
complete deliverance from all karma inherited from past lives, 
and it cotild attained only through tlic so-called Three jewels* 
(Triraiua) : rigid fnitli, right knowledge, and right conduct. 
They laid great stress on asceticism under the impre^ion that 

tho soul was strengthened by penances and self-torture. 

• • • 

KAKI.Y ,1IIsTORY 0I‘ JAINISM 

• In the sixth century fi.e. Jainism and Buddhism were rivals. 
Both Mahavira and Gautama preached their doctrines in Fastern 
India and recruited their discipli^ fre^n the vSame class of people. 
Jainism was probably more successful at the beginning. 
Chandragupla Maury a is said to ha^'e embraced this religion. 
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There is cvklence to show that before the end of the fourth 
century n.c. Jainism had spread in Southern India. 

In the third century b.c. the Jains were divided into two 
sects called Svetambani and Digambata. The former put on 
white robes, but the latter remained stark naked in imitation 
of Mahavira’s practice. 

Jainism never spread outside the boundaries of India, but 
for centuries it was one of the most flourishing reli^fioiis in 
Southern and Western India. 

SACKED MTKRATrRK OF THE JAINS 

At the beginning of the third century b.c. a Jain Council 
held at Pataliputra arranged the teachings of Mahavira in twelve 
Angas. In course of time the twelfth Angu was lost. The 
remaining eleven /higas w ere .rearranged b\' a Jain Council held 
at Valabhi in the fifth century A.i>. The validity of these 
was not rccognis(jd }\v tlie Diganibaras ; .so they constitute the 
sacred literature of the Svetainbaras alone. This literature is 
WTitten in a form of Prakrit called Arsha or Aidlui-Magadhl, 
for the Jains, like the Buddhists, were anxious to make tiieir 
holy books accessible to the common ])eoj>le. U \\as from the 
seventh and eighth centuries a.d. tliat conirpentaries and pliilo- 
sophieal works began to l)e composed in Sanskrit. 

The canonical literature of the Jains is vast, but its religions 
and philosophical value is much greater than its literary value. 
As Winternitz observes, “With rare exceptions the sacred books 
^of the Jains are WTitten in a dry-as-diist, matter of fact, didactic 
tone, and . . . are seldom instinct with that general human 
interest which so many Buddhist texts possess. Hence, impor- 
tant as they are for the specialist, they cannot claim the interest 
of the g^ciieral reader to anything a|)i)roaching so groat an 
extent. “ 

• k. 

NUN-CANONICAI, IJTKRATTJRE OI*' THH JAINS 

The Jains have a vast non-canonical literature . as well, 
written in Prakrit and partly in vSanskrit. Among the 

Jain*writers the following (Seser^ve special mention — Bhadrabahu, 
Siddhasena Divakara, Haribhadra, Siddha, Hemacliaudra. 
Narrative literature consfitutes one of the most interesting 
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achievements of the J^iins. They have also composed remarkable 
epics, novels, rlramas, and hymns. More important are their 
contributions to jihilosophy . In opposition to the Buddhist 
doctrine of Sunyavdda they elaborated the doctrine (jf Syadvdda. 
Jain philosophers attained special excellence in Logic. Grammar, 
Lexicography, Poetics, Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology and 
Political Science have been considerably enriched by Jain con- 
tributions. The Jains also rendered valuable service to the 
development of .some vernacular languages — Tamil, Telegu, 
Kanarese, Gujarati, Hindi and Rajasthani. t)n the; whole, they 
occupy a very prominent place in the history of Indian thought 
and liUTatnre. 

DTHLCR SEei'S 

In llie sixth century n.c. sfhriliial unrest in liastern 
India was so acute that a large mimber of religiou.s sects arose 
under different' teachers. The Jain texts lefer to 303 sects ; 
according to the liiuhlhisl works there were 62 sects when the 
Buddha began to preacli Ins religion. Our information abi>ul 
these sects is extremely meagre. But there are frequent 
references to iItpc Ajivikas, who are also mentioned in Asoka*s 
edicts. • 


SECTION II 

BUDDHISM 


I. iff: of tuk FUDi)ir\ 

(lautania, the illustrious founder of Biuldliisin, wips a con- 
teiuporary of Mahavira. In his case also tlic dates of birth and 
death ’are uncertain. Some scholars* hold that he gittained# 
ParinibbCina in B.C., wliile others prefer 5^3 R.C. He belonged 
to the vSakya clan, whose principality lay in the Nepal /rmi 
to the nx)rth of the Basti district ir\, the United Provinces. 
Like Mahavira, therefore, he was a Kshatriya.* His father, 
Suddhodana, was the elected fhief of the Sakya clan, and 
lived at Kapilavastu. Gautama was bgni-in the Lumbiiii garden 
(moderfi Runiinindei, in Nepal), where the well-known 
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RummincVc^i Pillar of Asoka still conimeinorates that great event. 
At an early age he married Gopa or Yasodhara, and a son 
named Rahiila A\as horn to him when he was twenty-nine years 
of age. His mind had already been infected by the prevailing 
.spiritual unrest, and he embraced asceticism in quest of salva- 
tion. P'or some time he studied philosophy at Rajagrilia under 
two distingui.shed teachers. Then he went to Uruvilva (near 
modern Bodh (laya) and practised the sev- crest austerities in 
imitation of the ascetics of that age. But salvation still re- 
mained as distant as ever. Deep concentration and profound 
meditation at last led to the discoveiy of the ultimate truth. 
Gautama became Buddha (the Enlightened One). At that time 
lie was in li'is thirty -fifth year. 

The Buddha spent the remaining years of his life in preach- 
ing the truth as lie reali.sed i,t. He first 'turned the wheel oi 
the Taw* and set it in motion in the Deer Park at {Sarnatli 
near Benares. Iiere lie was able to secure ‘ five disciiiles 
During the next forty five years he spread his doctrines and 
col|^ected many disciples in fHidli, Bihar and some adjoining 
territories. He passed away at the age of eighty at Ku'-inagara 
(modern Kasia ni the (Rnakhpur district^ U. P). 

I 

DOCTKINKS OF HU DDF I ISM 

The Buddha was a jaactical rc-fonner. His pnniar\ aim 
was to secure deliverance from tlie grim rujility of sorrow and 
suffering. vSo he enunciated the h'our Xoble Truths: (i) There 
is suffering. (2) This suffering must have a cause. (3) Suffering 
must be got rid of. (/]) In order to get rid of suffering one 
must know the right way. Suffering was caused by desire; 
therefore, the extinction of desire would lead to the cessation 
of stiff ermg. Desire could be extinguished if one followed the 
•noble Eightfold Path: (1) right lielief, (2) right thought, 
( 3 ) right speech, (4) right action, (5) right means of livelihood, 
(6) right endeavour, (7) right recollection, (8) right meditation. 
This was the great Middle Path, for it avoided the .extrci'iies 
of gro.ss luxtiry and severe austerity. This Middle Path led 
finally to Nirvana, whiclU implied not only the extinction of 
desire but also the attainment of a perfect state of tranquillity. 
Emphasis was laid on the observance of the Silas (or moralities, 
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e.g., giving up of killing, falschocKl, luxury, etc.), Samadhi 
(concentration) and Prajnd (insight). 

The Buddha differed from Maliavira in his attitude towards 
asceticism. He laid great stress on non-injury to living creatures, 
hut ill this respect Jainism is far more strict than Buddhism. 
The Buddha repudiated the authority of the Vedas and denied 
the spiritual efficacy of Vedic rites and sacrifices, although he 
accepted the traditional belief in transmigration of the soul and 
the law of Karma, He did not concern himself with the problem 
of the existence of Ood, for abstruse metaphysical speculations 
were, according to him, quite irrelevant for the development 
ot mail’s moral and spiritual worth. His simjile faith was meant 
fur all, irrespective of sex, age, or s^)cial position. He intro- 
duced the practice of holding religious di^^courscs in the language 
of tlie common people, and refused to coniine spiritual teaching 
to Sanskrit, the- language of the learned few# 

S\CRHI> i.lTKRATlTkK OP TIlK UUIUIHISTS* 

Shortly after the Pannibbana of tlie Buddha his principal 
di.^ciples met together in a general council at Rajagriha and 
made a conpfft'te and authentic collection of his teachings. 
But the sacred liltirature of the Buddliist^ did not probably 
lake final shape till one or two centuries later. This literature 
IS eollcclively known as the Tripiiaka (‘three baskets^. The 
lirsl part is llie \'itmxa-piiaba, which lays down rules for the 
guidance of Die Ihuldhist monks and the general management 
of Die Buddhist Cluirch, The second part is the Suita-pitaka^* 
a collection of the religious discourses of Die Buddlia. The third 
])art is tlie Ahhidlianimn-pitaka, wliicli con^in.s an exposition 
of the philosophical principles underlying Ihiddhism. 

Tile second general coiiiicii of the Buddhists wSh held at 
VaisaU about a century after the BudjJha^s death. This council 
condemned some prevalent heresies and revised the scriptures* 
The third general council was held at. Patalipuira under the 
xiuspices of Asoka. Once again some heresies were condemned 
and an attempt was made to give the* old scriptures a detluite 
and final shape. The fourth, ary:l lasit, general council nasTield 
under the patronage of Kanishka cither in Kashmir or at 
JalaiidUar (in the Punjab). This coifucil prepared authoritative 
conuiientaries on the sacred texts. 
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In connection with the sacred literature of the Buddhists 
we may refer to tlio Jiitakas. These Buddhist Birth Stories 
are certainly older than the second and first centuries b.c. 
Apart from* their value to the devout Buddhists, the Jaiakas 
should be carefully studied by all students of ancient Indian 
history, for they provide important data relating to social and 
economic conditions. 


SECTION III 

GROWTH OF POLITICAL UNITY 


IDEM. OF X7NTTV 

The ideal of i)olitical nniW is a familiar conce])tion in late 
Vedic literature. The \‘ajdp^ya sacrifice conferred on the per- 
former a superioj- kind of monarchy called Siifnrajya, Tlie 
object of j]i)idra Mahdhhishcka was to attain the dignity of 
Ekardi or sole ruler of the earth A ]>aramount ruler was 
expected to perforin the Asvamcdlia sacrifice, and several 
monarchs who are said to have performed tliis great sacrifice 
are mentioned in ancient literature. But in tl)e present statt 
of our knowledge it is impossible to ^ay*'\hether any large 
Kmpire was really founded in India befoie the fourth century 
K.C., when Mahaj>adma Nanda imited a large ])ortion of 
Northern India and aKo some ])arlr, of tlie Deccan under the 
imperial banner of Magadha. 

\ 

WLITICAI, CONDITION IN THli KAR1,Y SIXTH CKNTtIRY B.C. 

\Ve learn from ancient Biuklliist sources that in the first 
half of t(ic sixth century B.c. llicre were sixteen Stales 
(mahdjarfapadas) in India. These States were the followdng^: — 

j. Kasi ; Its ca])il?l was Varanasi (modern Benares). At 
’first KiJsi was the most powerful of all the mahdjanapadas, but 
later on it w^as compelled to yield the place of honour to iKosala. 

2. Kosala : It roughly corres{)onds to modern Oudh. Its 
capital was ^rava.sti (modern Sahet ATahet, Oonda district, 
I>. P.). Two other impoflant *011108 in Kosala were Ayo<lhya. 
and Saketa. This Kingdom included the territory of the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu. Abmit iTie middle of the sixlli century B.c\ 
Kasi formed an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. 
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Anga : It lav to the east of Magadha. Its* capital* 
was Cliampa (neai modern lihagalpur in Bihar). It ^va.s a rival 
of Magadha. At one time the Anga Kingdom included 
Magadha, but later on it was annexed to Magadha by Bimlhsara. 

4. Magadha; It correspojids • roughly to the moclern 
Patna and Gaya districts of Bihar. Its earliest capital was 
Girivraja, near Rajgir, among the Ifills in the neighbourhood 
of Gaya. Then the capital was transferred to Rajagriha, and 
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finally to Pataliputra. Some early of Mngadha are men- 

tioned in Vedic, ‘P'pic\ and Jain litcTatiire. 

5. The Vajji Confederation : This tribal vState included 
eight confederate clans, of whom the V'ajjis, the Videhans, the 
Lichchhavis and the Jnatrikas were the most important. Tlie 
city of Vaisali (modern Hasarh and Baklnra in the i\ru/alTarpitr 
district in Hihav) was the capital of tlie the Lichchhavis, 

and of the entire confederation. ' Some modern ^cholavs hold 
that the IJchchhavis were of Mongolian origin. I'he Videljaiis 
had their cajntal at Mitlnla (modem Janakpnr in Nepal), The 
Jnatrikas, the clan of the Jain teacher Mahavira, lived at 
Kuudapura and Kollaga, suburbs of Vaisali. 

b. Tlie Malla territory : The territory of the Mallas 
probably lay to the north of the X’ajji State. It was dix'ided 
into two main jiarts, whicl'i liad for their capitals KiiMiiara 
(in Gorakhpur district, V.P.) and Pava (near KiiMnaral. It 
was a republican vStatc like the X'ajji C»)iifcdevalion, altlioiigli in 
pre-Buddhist times it w'as j monarchy 

a 7. Chedi : It corresponds rouglily to modem Bimdel- 
khand and the adjoining tracts. Its capital was Snktimali (near 
Banda in C.P.), 

8 . V'amsa or \’atsa : It lay along’ the banks of the 
Jumna, to the north-east of Avanti, with its capital at KaiiSinnl>i 
(nuxlern Kosani, near Allahabad). 

9. Kuril : Its capital was lndraj»rastha (ne^^r Delhi). 
Another important town was Plastinapiira. In the sixth 
century a.c. the Kuril Kingdom was not at all politically 
important. 

]o. PaiichaliTi: It roughly corresponds to modern Rohil- 
khand and some portions of the Central Doab. The (Vanges 
divided ‘it into two divisions, northern and .sonthern, of which 
the caj^itals were Ahiehchliatra (modern Ramnagar "in tlie 
‘’Bareilly district) and Kampilya respectively. 

IS. Matsya : Its capital w’as Virata-nagara (modern 
Bairat in the Jaiinir State, Rajpntana). 

, 12. Surasena : Its capital was Mathura. 

’13. Assaka or Asni&ka:© It was situated on the banks 
of the Godavari. 

14. AVanti : It rohghly corresponds to Central Mahva 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. It was divided 
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into two parts. The northern part had its capital at ITjjain j 
llic* capital of the southern part was Mahishniati (modern 
-Mandhata, on the Narmada). 

15. (xandhara : It included Kashmir as well as the Taxila 
region. Its capital was Taxila (in the Rawalpindi district in 
the Piinjah). 

10. The Kainboja territory* The Kambojas probably 
lived in the nortli-wesl, for they are usually associated nilh 
(huidliara m ei)i.e:raphic records and literature. • 

Apart from its iiiiijortaiice from the standpoint of Iiistoricai 
^ieogiajhliy, this list of tnahajanapadas enables us tp form some 
Ketieral conclusions rd)0ut the political condition of India in 
tile early [)art (d‘ the Sixth cenlury n.C. In the first place, 
it IS (piile clear that tliere was no ]>olUical unity. India was 
dii'ided into luniieious pellv vStates eimaRed in internecine strife. 
Secondly, most of llie niahdiLUiapada< lay luodern Bihar, the 
I’nited Province.^, and Central India, There is no mention of 
Assam, Bcn^ial, Orissa, the Par v^outli, (Uijarat and Sigd ^ 
Asmaka is tlie only v'south Indian vState identioncd in the list. 
With regard to. the Ihinjab, the first Indian province coloni.sctl 
by the *Aryans, only two v^tates are mentioned : one (Gandhara) 
in the extreme north* west, and another (Kuril) in the extreme 
south-east. Tlie central portion of the Punjab'^ is altogether ex- 
cluded from the list. Tlie valleys of the (xunges and the Jumna 
Were ol>viousl>^ tlic centre of fiolitjcal gravity in that age. 
Thirdly, although monarchy was the predominant form of. 
government, there were some republican States in Xortli- 
Kastern India. In addition to the \'"ajjis ai^d the Mallas men- 
tioned in tliis li'^t, we know from Buddhist evidence the names 
of some otheT republican tribes wliicli flourished ii^. the time 
of “the, Huddha. Of the.^^o the most important were the Sakyas, 
the Koliyas (the eastern neighbours ot^ tlie Sakyas), the Jlhaggai* 
(whose* State was a dependency of the Vatsa Kingdom), the Bulis 
of Allakappa, the Kalamas of Kesaputta (probably in Kosala), 
and the Moriyas of Pipphalivaiia (not mr from Knsinara). ^lost 


’ Tlaw was .'I small 
bower Indus Valley). 

* Ihtnbisura luarried a 
Punjab. 


kingdniu named Koruka in Sauvira (the 
princes.'^ of Madra, a state in the Central 
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of thesc‘ republican States were ^iradnally abs^^rbed in the ex- 
panding Kinj>ire of ^Magadha- 

BKdINNINGisi, OF MAOXDHAN SITI'REMACY 

About the middle of the sixth century n.c. Magadha was 
ruled by Ihnibisara, who belonged to the Harvanka family. 
He was the son of a petty chief f>f South Bihar, but he extended 
his ancestral dominhms and raised the [»ower and prestige of 
Magadha. Rajagriha was his capital. He cultivated friendly 
relations uith the prominent Kings of his age. Tlic King of 
Gandhara sent him an embassy. He sent a ])]iysician lo cure 
tile King of Avanti. Pie contracted matrimonial alliances with 
the ruling families ot Madra (Central Punjabi, Kosala, ami 
Vaisali. His Kosalan wife brought a Kasi village producing 
a large revenue for l')ath andGKTfume money. These marriages 
undoubtedly strengthend Biinbisara’s juditical i>osition. Tlw 
old struggle between ^lagadha and Anga was contmned, with 
the result that Anga \tas incorporated in Magadlia. Bimlu'-ara 
ru^ed over a fairly large Kingdom, which is said to have 
embraced 80,000 toAnsliips. That he had a strong f>ersonality 
is apparent from the Tact that he is said to have exercised a 
rigid control over his high officers. Tlv* criminal law of 
Magadha was s.ev'ere ; the punishments inflicted for various 
crimes included imy)risonmenl, scourgir.g, branding, beheading, 
tearing out of the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. Probably this 
tradition continued till the Maurya period, but during the 
, Gupta i)eriod the criminal law’ became humane. 

Bimbisaia was devoted to the Buddha and showed syiecial 
marks of favour to the Buddhist monks, ft is difficult lo siiv 
whether Ik* was really converted to the nCAv faith. Some Jain 
works represent liiiii as a devotee of Mahavira. 

Bimbisara was succeyxled by his son Ajatasalni, whom the 
•Buddhiftt tradition represents as a parricide. 'I'he story that 
Ajatasalni visited the Buddha and oxyircsscd remorse for his sin 
is confirmed by one of the Bharhut sculptures of about the 
inifldle of the second cc^itury k.c. 

Ajalasatrii followed ta policy of aggrandisement and' 
enlarged the Ixinndaries of the Magadhan Kingdom. His first 
war was probably waged ^against Kosala. Aftcir the d^eath of 
Hirnbisara's Kosalan wife her brother Prasenajit wanted to re- 
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ocaipy the Kasi village which had been settled on her. After 
a long struggle the two Kings came to terms. Ajatasatru 
married Prascnajit*s daughter, who received tlic disputed Kasi 
village for her bath money. 

Jain writers refer to Ajatasiitru’s war with the Lichchhavis 
(jf V'aisali. The causes of this war are \incerlain, but it was 
probably not unconnected with the Kosalan war. ProbabI\" 
Kosala and Vaisali made a common cause against the establish- 
ment of Magadhan supremacy. After a long and juotracted 
struggle Ajatasatru conquered \'aisali. Magadha now became 
the most powerful Kingdom in Xorthern India. It is probable 
that the rise of Magadha aroused the jealousy of Avanti, and 
the relations betwc-cai the two States were strained. Wliethcr 
hostiliti\.s actually broke out in the reign Ajatasatru, ue do 
not know. • 

AccfM'ding to ancient Jain works Ajatasiityi was a follower 
of Mahavira, while the Buddhists rcpre^^tit him as a devotee of 
the Buddha 

Ajatasatru was junbaldy succev^ded by Ins sou Udayin, w^io 
founded a new' cajalal known as Patalijnitra. Its situation at 
the confluence of two large rivers, the Ganges and the Son, 
made it conimercialTy as well as strategically important. The 
Jain writers rcpres<'nt the King of Avanti as an cnc'my of 
Udnyiii. 

The successors of (Mayin were probably weak rulers. The 
Buddhist tradition represents them all as parricides Tlie people 
became discontented, and taking this op]»ortunily a minister 
named vSisunaga seized the tlirone. He transferred liis capital 
at first to (orivraja atul then to Vaisali. Ilis ftn])ortayl achieve- 
ment was the annihilation of the i)ower and presti^^e of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Avanti, which had meanwhile l)ocome more 
powerful by the conciuest ('f Kausainbi* 

KaJa.-»oka, wlio succeeded Sisunaga, transferred thcVaiiital 
to Pataliputra. The second general council of the Buddhists 
was held at Vaisali during his reign. ^He was jgobably mur- 
dered bv Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dvnastVj ‘ 

• • 

THE NANDA 

According to the Puraiias Mahailadtiia (or Hgrasena) was 
born of a Sudra mother; the Jain tradition represents him as the 
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son of a courtesan by a barber. A Greek writer says that he 
'gained the afifectioiis of the queen*, murdered the King and 
liis sons, and seize(i tlie throne. There is no doubt that he was 
low-lxjrn dnd occupied the throne by ignoble methods, but he 
was certainly a very able and powerful ruler, The Puranas 
describe him as ‘tlio destroyer of all tlie Kshatriyas* and ‘the 
sole rnier (c karat) of the earth.’ It is difficult to ascertain the 
precise extent of the empire founded bv Mahapadina Xanda. 
Tile ilathiguinpha inscription of Khaiavcla seems to prove that 
Kalinga was included in his dominions. The occupation of 
Kosnla is proved by literary evidence. Some portions of the 
Deccan, specially Kuntala (the southern part of the Bombay 
Presidency mid of Mysore and Asiuaka, v>i'obably formed part 
of the Nanda Kmpire, V)iit the evidence on this point is doubtful. 
According to the Greek writiTS, tlie powerful i>eoples who dwelt 
beyond the river Boas in the time of Alexander the Great were 
under the rule of one soveieign who had his capital at Patali- 
jmtra. It is clear, llicrefore, that Mahapadina united a large 
portion of India under one sceptre. He may be regaided as 
the first historical thnpire-builder in India. 

Alahapadnia was followed by his eight .sons who ruled in 
succes.sion . The last King, called Dhaiia in Buddliist literature, 
wa.s a contemporary of Alexander the Great. The ( o’cek writers 
call him Agrammes or Xaiidrames (probably a cornqjtion of ttio 
Sanskrit patronymic Aui^rasainya). There is Jio doubt that ‘lie 
was a very powerful ruler. According to a Greek writer, his 
army was composed of 20,000 cavalry, 2(- jo , o < x > infantry, ijOcxi 
four-horsed chariot.s, and 3,000 elephants. The enormous wealth 
of the Naiidas ^rs fietiuently referred to in ancient Indian 
literature. But it seems that he was unpopular with his subjects 
for his Tow birth, irreligious disposition, and financial extorjtion. 
He w^as overthrown by .Chandragnpta Maurya, the fovfiuler of 
the* MAiirya dynasty, with the assistance of the crafty Brahmin 
stat;^esinan, Chanakya or Kautilya. 
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NOTE ON CHRONOLOGY 

the present state of our knowledge it is almost impossible 
to setrlo definitely the ehronoloRy of tlu; rulers of Ma^^adha till 
the invasion of Alexander the Great. In the afisencc of 
epi^raphic and numisinalic ex'idence we have to rely exclusively 
on literary data, but Brahinanical literature (i.e., the Puranas) 
does not a)?ree with Buddhist literature. For reasons which 
cannot be discussed iKre the statements of tlie Buddhist writerr^ 
deserve in'efercnce. Accordini^ly, the Buddhist tradition has 
been followed in the text. According to the Puranas, Sisunaga 
founded a dynasty whicli ruled in ifagadha for 321 years, and 
was ovefllirown by Mahapadma Xanda. Binibisara was the fifth 
ruler of this dynasty. According to the Buddhist works, the 
rulers of the Ilaryanka dyna.sty (of wlioni Binibisara was the 
first) were lollovved liy Sisunaga .tfid his descendants, and the 
total period cox'ured l)y ihc'-c two dynasties was years. The 
accession of Biniliisara may be ])laced in or aliofil 545 n.C. 

FOR FVRTHER STUDY 

Harodia, llistoty and lAieiaiun oi Jainism, 

Stevenson, I'he Jlcatt of Jainism. 
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Eliot, f'iindui^m and Ihiddhism . 

Radhakrishnan, llisioiy of Indian l^hilosotdiy, \'o\. I. 

H. C. Kaychaudhuri, Pohliral Ifisloiy oi Ancicnl India. 



CHAPTER VI 

MAGADIIAX lAIPERIAIAvSM 

SECTION I 

PERSIAN AND GREEK INVASIONS OF NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

l^f;lJTlCAL IN TlirC NORTH-WEST 

In the Mxth century B.c. the Punjab no longer coninuindtd 
lliat political and cultural influence which was its due as the 
first citadel of Aryan power in this country. The centre of 
i^ravity had shifted to the east The madhyadesa had become 
the centre of tlie Aryan w6r]d, and Magadlia uas gradually 
developing into a large lunpire. tK the sixteen nialiiijafiapiiday 
mentioned in Indian literature, none is in the Punjab, and only 
two. Kainboja and Gandhara, may bo i)laced in the outlying 
tracts of tile province, Another State lying in the Punjab, 
but not included in tlie lists of mahajafiapada^s, was Madra. 
Wliile the rest of Northern India was graduahy passing under 
the imperial sway of Magadlia, North- WesVern India, economi- 
cally prosperous l)ut i>olitically disunited, fell an easy prey to 
foreign invaders. 

PERSIAN CONyUEwST 

During tlie second liaif of the sixth century n.c. Cyru^ 
(or Kurush) established a large Ibn])ire in Persia. In the west 
the raithoi;ity of the great Achaeineniaii rnonarcliy reached the 
Meditcrr^mcan sea ; in the uist it touclied India. Cyrus is said 

I 

to have led an expedition against India through Oedposia 
(Makran), wliich ended' in a disaster. But he succeeded in 
subjugating the region lying between the Indus and .Coplieii 
(Knbub rivers. 

Diirius I (or Darayavatush) , the third Achaemonian Kmperor, 
annexed Gandhara and tj;ie Indus valley. Several Persian in- 
scriptions refer to the people of Gaudlura and the inhabitants 
of the Indus valley as 'Persian subjects. Herodotus, the famous 



Greek historian, tells us that Gandhava was included in the 
seventh satrapy or viceroylalty of the Persian Eni]>ire. “India’* 
(thef Indus valley, bounded on the east by the desert of Raj- 
putana) constituted the tv\'entieth and most populous satrapy. 
Lt paid a tribute of 3eo talents of f^okl dust (Xi,2Cxf,cK>o). 

Xerxes (or Kshayarsha), the son and successor of Darius I, 
retained his hold on the Persian provinces in Nortli-Western 
India. Indian troo])s joined his expeditionary force ajt>ainst 
Grcsjce. 

It is difficult to ascertain how lon^ Persian rule lasted in 
Xortli-Western India. Indian troops figured in the army wliicii 
Darius ITT Codoniaiinu^ led against Alexander the Great. Pul 
it is very probable that on the eve of Alexander’s Invasion the 
hold of the Persian Ihiiperors on their Indian provinces had 
become \ery weak, and the temporary unity im]>osed by foreign 
rule was replaced by the rise of many petty states. 


KKSUl/rs f)l VKRSIW Kri.K 

The long association between India apd Persia, eovcrftig 
a j>eri(xl of about two ceiilurios, naturally left some lasting iiu- 
pressiomi on Indian history. The Persians inlroduced into 
India the Aramaic Tonn of writing, which later 011 devclo])ed 
into the Kharoshtiii alphabet. The luonunients of Asoka’s time, 
particularly the bell-shaped capital, ])rohably owed something to 
Persian models, especially to the ‘Persepolitan capital.’ Persian 
inlluence may also be traced in the preamble of Asoka’s edict, 
as well as in certain words used therein. Some Persian cere- 
monials w'ere iirobal'ilx obs-nved in the Maurya court. In the 
post-Maiirya period the' Saka rulei*s of X^rtli-WesteiTi* and 
Western India used tlie Persian title of Satrap. 

A’ORTir-V’K.STHKN INDI\ AT THK TIME OE •AI.KXANDER’S INVASION , 

At * 111 '.’ he.niiiiiins of thv fourth century n.c. the valley of 
tlie Indus knew no political unity. The rest of Northern India 
liad found unity and strength under Ihfc .sceptre of the Nainfas 
<>f Magadha, but the North-Western, provinces were parcelle<l 
out into a number of petty Stales, monarchies as well as clan 
•oligarchies, engaged in internecine warfare. 
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The cla^sical writers have left for us an interesting account 
of the political condition of the Punjab on the eve of Alexaiiclei's 
invasion. The Aspasian territory, lying ill the rugged hill 
OOUntry north of the Kabul river, was ruled by a chieftain who 
lived in a city on or near thu river Iuias])hi (probably the Kunar). 
The Kingdom of the Assakenos had its cajiital at Massiga, a 
formidable fortrc'^s i)rol)ably situated not very far to the nortli 
of the Malakand Pass. The King of this tribe had a power- 
ful army of 2‘>,oo<» cavalry, more than 30,000 infantry, and 30 
ekphanl.s. The territorv ut the Pcukelaolis lay on the road 
from KaliuVto the Indus. It was ruled by a King whose capital 
lay near Peshawar. The Kingdom of Taxila formed the ea.'^terii 
part of the, old Kingdfim of Gandhara. Taxila was a large city, 
and the country around w^is crowded with inhabitants and very 
fertile. The Kingdom f)f Ar.siikcs, coni]>rising the uKKlcrn 
Hazara district, was jirohahly an offsluK)! of the <ild Kingdom 
of Kamboja. The Kingdom of Abisares, another ofTshool (»f 
Kamboja, corresponded^ to tlie Punch and Naoshera districts of 
Kashirnr. The Kingdom of Poros lay between the Jhclum and 
tlv; Chenab. It was an extensive and fertile territory, contain- 
ing nearly 300 cities. The King had a large army consisting of 
more than 5 o,cxk> foot, 3,000 horse, i,oo<> Miariots .and 130 
elephants. The Kingdom ot Sophyles lay to the east of the 
Jhelum. The Kingdom of Mousikanos included a large part of 
modern Sind. Its capital was at Alor m the Sukkur district. 

Tlie above list of monarchical Slates is by ito means 
exhaustive, but to it must be added a list of oligarcliical or 
rejmhlicau tribes. Xysa, a small liill state lying between the 
Kabul river and the Indus, had a republican constitution. The 
Siboi lived in t)ic Jhang district l)elow the junction of the 
Jheliuri afid the Chenal). They had 40,000 f(K)t soldiers in the 
time of •'Alexander. The Agalassc»i lived near the Siboi and 
could collect infantry and 3,0 (jo hor.^s The Oxydrakai, 

^ who lived in the territory betw(x*n the Ravi and the Beas, were 
one of the most warlike tribes of North-Western Indik. Tlte 
Maitoi occupied the valley of the Ravi, north of tlie confluence 
of that river and the Ghcnab. The Abastanoi were settled on 
the' I.^ower Chenab. Thc^’ wtjre a powerful tribe, commanding 
an army of 6(),o<xj foot, 0,000 cavalry, and 500 chariots. Their 
constitution wa.s denibcmtic. 
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Alexander’s i*r(.h;ress through Persia and Afghanistan 

*AloxaTider a^rondorl the tlironc of Mncodon in 336 H.C\, 
and after consolidating' bis authority in Orcccc, set forth for 
the conquest of Persia in 334 B.C. The Persian ttinpire was 
now weak and loosely knit, and it was governed by Darius 
Cmlomaiiiius, an unworthy successor (jf Cv^rus and Darius 1 . 
Within four years Alexander conque*red Asia MintJr, Syria, 
iCgypl, Habylonia, aiul Persia. Darius was murdered by one 
of his Salr'i]>s. The great Achaemenian dyna.sty came to an 
inglorious end. 

Jk*s;>us, the murderer of Darius, fled to Hactria and assumed 
the style of (Ireal King. Alexander pursued him, •and on lus 
way annexed Drangiana without a blow. It is probable that 
Herat is the site of the city whicli Ak-xandei hniiided to lie 
the capital <d' this new province.* Next came the occupation 
of Seislan and / iedrosia, and the constitution of a Oedrosian 
vSatrapy will) its capital at Pura. Pusiiing norlli-eastw ard U]> 
the vallea’ of the* Ilelmnnd, Alexander occuiiicd Arachosia, and 
founded a city jiroliribiy on the site ikan' (K'cjqiied ])v Kandahtir. 
Then he appeared at the foot of the Ilnidukush and in order 

l<^ secure this region founded a city sonie-wlicrc to the north 

of Kabul. As sooi! as lie reached Hactria {modern Halkh', 
Hessus fled across the t )xus, and another province was added 
without a blow to the e«xpanding Macedonian ICmpire. 
Alexander pui'^iied Ik'ssus nili> vS(»gdiana (llie country lying 
lietwceii tile streams of the Oxus and the Jaxartes) and 
captured him tdiere. Determined to make the Jaxartes the 

northern limit of his Ibnpire, Alexander annexed Sogdiana 
and founded a citv (modern Kliodje^uP on #lie banks o 4 that 
river. hi 3J7 H.C. he assumed the style of (beat King, 

surrounded himself with t )ricnlal forms and poiiiii, aiVl posed 
as the Mtcce.ssor of Dariu^. 

ALEXANDER IN THE VUNJ.VR 

From Sogdiana Alexander relurniid to ATghaiiistan and 
descended upon India. Pie had no idea of the shape or extent 
of this country, for the Greeks regarded India as the last 
country on the eastern side of the w'^rld, bounded by ocean’s 
stream. * To lliem it wa^i a land of milk and honey, of strange 
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beasts anti plants. The story of Alexander’s campaigns in 
India has been constructed solely from the accounts left by -the 
Greek writers, Avliose im familiarity with Indian names has 
created many ^coiiiiiphical j)UzzJes not solved- His success, 
snys Smith, hnado so little impression on the minds of the 
inhabitants of the country that no distinct reference to it is to 
be found in any Iwanch of ancient Indian literature’. 

Alexander crossed tlie Hmdukush mountains in May, 
327 13 . C., and spent the remainder of the year in subjugating 
the wild tribes of the valleys of Swat and bajaiir. After this 
severe winter campaign the army rested on tlie west bank of 
the Indus until spring had begun, and crossed the river by a 
bridge of boats built at Und al>ove Attock in February, 326 
B.C. As Alexander approached Taxila he was welcomed by 
the reigning Prince, Amhhi/ who offered the invader rich and 
attractive inesents. A new Satrapy, embracing the lands wcvst 
of the Indus, was now established, and for its protection 
Macedonian garrisons* were idacecl in Taxila and some other 
places east of the Indus, 

Alexander then marched eastward and came to the banks 
of the river Hydaspes (Jhelum), where he encountered deter- 
mined opposition from Poros, who was waiting on the right 
bank of the river with a large army protected by a multitude 
of elephants. The Greeks succeeded in eluding the observa- 
tion of their enemy and crossed the river about 16 miles upw^ards 
from Poros’ cam])- Tlie liostile armies met in the Karri plain 
(at present marked by the villages Sirwal and Pakral). Poros 
committed the fatal mistake of allowing the enemy to lake the 
offensive. The "battle of the Hydasi>es’ resulted in the destruc- 
tion of his large army. He was a mediocre general but a most 
valiant soldier. He did not flee — but received nine wounds 
before he was taken ])risoncr. Brought before Alexander, he 
proudly demanded to be treated like a King. Alexander 
prudently conciliated liim ; not only wa.s his Kingdom returned, 
but its boundaries were extended. The crafty Greek King knew 
that the mutual jealousy betw^eeii Ambhi and Poros would keej) 
both of them loyal to hitn. On either side of the Hydaspes, 
near the battle field, he founded two cities — Buccphala and 
Nicaca— which w'cre intended to serve as garrisons in the newly 
conquered territory. 



: AI/feXANDUR’S INVASION 

iVlcxandcr now advanced to the Hyphasis (Beas), subju- 
g-atTiig some small States on his way, and razing the city of 
Sangala to the ground as a ]>unishment for its resolute resistance. 
He wished to go farther and plant his victorious standards in 
the fertile (rangctic valley, but his troops refused to advance 
to tlie cast. Worn out with years of hard campaigning, they 
were naturally anxious to return to their distant homeland. A 
Oreek writer tells us that they hiow began to lose heart when 
they saw the King raising up without end toils upon toils and 
dangers upon dangers’. They were very much impressed by 
the reckless conrage and military skill of the Indians. They 
w'ere no longer called upon to face the effete army of Persia ; 
they had to deal witli leaders like Poros and men like the 
defenders of Sangala. With reference t(v the military skill of 
the Indians of tliose days Arrian s*ays, “In the art of war they 
were- far superior to the other nations by which x\sia was at that 
time iuhabited’h The refusal of the CJreek troo]>s to advance 
heyond the Hyphasis was largely due (o their experience of 
Indian skill in the art of war. The Gangetic valley was ruled 
by the Nanda King of Pataliputra, w*ho was reported to be 
waiting Jor tliu •invaders with an army of (So,oex') horse and 
2oo,ucK3 foot, 8,000 \\i\r chariots, and 6,ooc> fighting elephants. 
Probably the Macedonians were not prepared to meet such an 
enemy. 

The rcfiis;il of the troops to invade the Gangetic valley 
compelled Alexander to retreat to the Hydaspes. Poros was 
placed in charge of the territory botw'ceu the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis, and Ambhi was entrusted with the Indus-Hydaspes 
Doab. Targe garrisons were placed in civics founded by 
Alexander on Indian soil. Having completed tlieso arrange- 
ments he began his voyage down the course of the Punjab rivers 
to the* sea. (October, 326 n.c.). puring the retreat he 
encountered serious opj^osition from the Siboi, the Agalassoi, 
the Malloi and the (.'^xydrakai. These campaigns resulted in the 
subjugation of the Lower Indus Valley. The Kingdom of 
Mousikanos acknowledged Alexander’s* suzerainty. Ivarly in 
October, 325 B.c., Alexander left^thc ^reighbourhoovl of modern 
Karachi with a part of his army and marched for Persia tlirough 
Gedrosia.; the remaining portion of army proceeded by sea 
under the command Neardios. 
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KXTINCTION OF GREEK Rtn.E IN NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 

«r 

Til May, 324 R.C., Alexander arrived at Susa in Persia* He 
died at Babylon, near modern Baghdad, in June, 323 R.C., in the 
thirty -third year of liit> When he was on his way to Persia 
he received a rc])ort that tlie (»reek Satrap of the Upper Indus 
Valley had iieen murdered. At that time Alexander, coiikl do 
no more tlian ask I^oros and Ainblii to manage tlio affaiVvS of the 
Punjal) under the general sui>ervision of a Greek named 
Eudenios, After Alexander’s death Chaiidragupta Manrya went 
to war with the Greek generals of the Punjab and overthrev 
their power. Tuulemos somehow managed to hold his charge 
till 317 H.C., when he left India. The attcmj)t of Seleiikos lo 
recover the Indian provinces coiuiucred by Alexander proved 
unsuccessful. After the fall of the ^laiirya iCmpire the Bactrian 
Greeks re-established (»reek rule in North-Western India. 


EFFKCTS OF ArjiXANDKR’s INVASION 

f 

‘'Alexander’s fierce campaign”, says Smith, ‘‘i>rodiiced no 
direct elTects upon the- ideai^ or the institutions of India” 
Religion, s(x:iety, and art remained unchanged, and '"even in 
military .science Indians sliowed no disjiosition to learn the 
lessons taught by the sharj) sword of Vlexander. The Kings of 
Hind i>rcfened to go on in the old way, trusting to Iheii 
elephants and their chariots, su]iported by enormous liosts ol in- 
ferior infantry. They iu‘ver mastered tlie shock tactics of 
Alexander’s cavalry”. Wliatever Greek influence cai^ be traced 
in ancient Indian civilisation came through the Bactrian Greeks, 
but tlie coming of the Bactrian Greeks lo Nortli- Western India 
may be looked upon as an indirect effect of Alexander’s invasion. 

The establishment of a number of Greek settleinents in 

I 

North-Western India may lie regarded as the most important 
direct effect of Alexander’s invasion. Some of the ciHes esta- 
blished by him survived for a long time. One of Asoka’s edicts 
refers to the existence S:>f Yovana (Greek) settlers in the north- 
western i>arl of his Pmp.jre. 

w 

Ak-xaiidar indirectly contributed to the growth of Indian 
unity ami the extension* of the Maurya Empire by wpakening 
tjic- petty States of the Punjab. North-Western India had so 
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long remained outside the orbit of Magadhan imperialism, and 
if might havu been difficult for Chandragupla Maurya to bring 
that region under his authority if Alexander had not crushed 
the military pride of the tribal vStates. • 


SECTION II 

THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

OKKilN UK Til]: M\UUVA J)YNASTV 

Cbamlragupta Maiirya, the founder of the Maurya Enrpire, 
is described in Hindu tradition as a Siidra and bis inotber (or 
grandmolbcr) Mura is said to have been the wife of a Nanda 
King. According to more reliable Buddhist tradition, however, 
CliaHdragui)ta uas a Kshalriva belotigiug to the Maurya or 
Moriya clan of Ihppludivana, which pii/naldy lay S(une\\hcrc 
l^elwocn Runiniindci in the Nepalese and Kasia in the 

(h)raklipur district (IMh.. 'Hie Mauryas h*r>k advantage of the 
general disafl'ectmn prevalent in the Xanda Empire to conic to 
the forefront. Chandragu]>ta was most pro)xd)ly the leader of 
this clan, 

KAKl.V CAKKKn uK Ctl \.\ Pk \(Un'T\ 

No authentic details arc known about bi'^ earlv life. He is 
said to have grown ii]) among hunters, herdsmen and ]>eacock- 
tainers. Tbilarch tells us, '‘Aiidrocottus wlio was then very 
young, had a sight of Alexander and he is^rejiortgd to* have 
often said afterwards that Alexander was within ace of 
making liiniself master of all the country, with such hatred 
and cotitem]>t wa.s llic reigning prince* looked upon on account^ 
of his profligacy of manners and meanness of birth”. Chandra- 
gtipta might have visited Alexander with llie intention of 
securing liis help to put an end to Najida rule. According to 
Justin, another Greek writer, Alexander gave orders to, kill 
this l^rave youngman for his bofdnoss of speech, but he saved 
himself by a hasty flight. Here w’as no .\inbhi soliciting favours 
and bcilcfit and dc])cndeiit on the conqucroihs generosity. 
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CHANDRAGUinW’s CONQUHSTS 

After his flight from Alexander’s camp Chandragiipta came 
’into contact with Chanakya or Kautilya, a crafty Wrahmin of 
Taxila, who had been insulted by tlie Nanda King. They 
collected an army with the helj^ of treasure found underground 
in the Vindhya forest. The Nanda King was then defeated in 
an engagement that ended according to tradition in great 
slaughter. Thus Chandragiipta made himself the ruler of 
Magadha, probably in 324 n.c. Afterwards he defeated the pre- 
fects of Alexander and put an end to what remained of Creek 
rule in the Punjab. 

Gradually lie extended his conquests to otlier parts of India. 
Plutarch tells us that “Androcottus .... traversed India with 
an at my of 000,000 men and •'coiuiuercd the whole”. Accoidiug 
to ancient Tamil evidence, the first Maurya i>enetrated as far 
as the Tinnevelly district in Madras Presidency. A later Mysore 
inscrijdion refers to Chandragupta’s rule in North ^Mysore. It 
is,, therefore, likely tliat he conquered a large portion of traiis- 
Vindliyan India. In the west he pushed his conquests as far 
as Suraslitra or Kathiawar in Western India and this is proved 
by the Juitagadh Rock inscrii»tion of Rudradainan. 

Towards the close of his reign Cdiandragupta came into 
collision with Seleukos, surnained N^kator or the Conqueror, 
who was then King of Western Asia, He was one of Alexander’s 
generals among whom that great conqueror’s dominions had been 
divided not long after his i>reniaUire death. Seleukos extended 
his dominions from the Mediterranean Sea to the Indus. Then 
he naturaUy tried to recover the Indian heritage of Alexander 
and canv: into collision with Chandragiipta Maurya. He is 
said to have crossed the Indus to wage war but ulliniately 
made friends and enteved into a matrimonial alliance willi 
Chandragiipta. The territory ceded by Seleukos included Aria, 
'Arachosia, Gedrosia and Paropaiiisadai, f.t?., Herat, Kandahar, 
Baluchistan and Kabul^^ He got in return 500 war elephants. 
A' Creek envoy named Megastheno.s was sent to the Maurya 
court. A ]>eace on suclCfavdimiblc terms warrants a natural 
inference that Chandnjgiy.)ta was victorious. After this contest, 
however, the two rulers Ixfcame lasting allies and thi^ policy 
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of nmtual fricndshi]) between the Seleiicids and the Mauryas 
continued during succeeding reigns. 

According to Jain tradition, Cliandragu])ta embraced 
Jainisin, abdicated his throne and committed suicide by slow 
starvation in the ai)provcd Jain manner at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore. He died about 300 B.c. after a reign of 24 years. 


MKOAvSTUENKS 

Chandi'agu])ta has left his impress on Indian History as a 
successful coiuiueror and a great administrator. Our informa-' 
lion al,\out his administrative system is derived from three 
sourcL'S : the fiagments of 'Megasthenes, Kautilya’s* J r///avrt.N’/?a 
and the inscriptions of Asoka. 

\Vc have already siiid that Seleuk(js sent an am]:)assador 
to reside at the Maurya ''()url. “the time when lie discharged 
his embassy or. embassies, and how long lie stayed in ItKlia, 
cannot be deleniiii ed”. There is less dyiilit as to the parts of 
India which he saw. He passeil through Kabul and the runjab 
and reached Vataliputra by travelling aloi\g the ‘royal roa*r. 
He did not see^other parts of India. The lower j)art of the 
Oaiigetic valley was known to him only by hearsay and report. 
He wTOte an account of India which survives in quotations by 
later C'lreek writers, though the original work has been lost. 

Most of the cla.ssical writers ‘reckoned Mcgastlienes among 
those waiters >vho were given to lying and least worthy ot 
credit’. He recorded incredible marvels. He possessed very 
little critical judgment and svas easily misled Tw w rong informa- 
tion. He was ignorant of Indian kuigiuigcs. But he has left 
for us undoubtedly autlientic information concernisg nftittcrs 
which he actually saw. His descri]^tion of the city ijf Patali- 
putra, where he resided, the palace of Chaiidragupta, which he 
must have seen for himself, and the flupcrial court and camp, 
which .he must l-ave attended on many weasions, may be 
unhesitatingly accepted as true history. Moreover, in many 
respects his account of the system of 4>i)vernmenl agrees with 
that of Kaulilya. 

According to Mcgastlienes, Pataliputra was tlie largest city 
in India, gbi miles in length and T^i^miles in breadth. It was 
surrounded by a broad ditch and protected by a wall with 570 
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lowers and (>4 gates. There* were many other cities in the 
Tyraiiiya Kmpiro. 'Phose which were situated near the 

or the sea were of wood ; those which were situated in 

lofty places were built of brick and mortar. 

The palace of Chandragiipta excited the admiration of the 
Greeks, who declared that oven the palace^ of the Great Kings 
of Persia in Susa or Kkbatana could not \ie with it. In the 
])arks attached to the Maurya palace tame ])eacocks and 
pheasants were kept. There wore shady groves and pastuie 
ground ])laiitetl with trees. The palace itself was built of w'ood. 
Tt pnjljably ^lood close to the modern \'illage of Kumraliar 
near Patna. Some Puropeaii scholars liave discovered traces 
of PeiMaii influence in the con^truction of Chandragiipta *s 
palace, Init their theory is not generally accc4)led. 

Megastheiics seems to Ifavc diiided the Indian pt)i>ulation 
into seven castes; (r ‘Pliilo.^ophers\ who ‘in p(ant of number 
were inferior to tile other classes, but in ])oint of dignity pre- 
eminent f>ver air. (j) Husbandmen, wlio ‘being regarded as 
pdlilic benefactors, were protected from all injurv*. (^) Herds- 
men and hunters, ‘who neither settled in towns nor in villages, 
but lived in tents. ^ (4) Arti‘>ans, who were ‘not only e.xemplod 
from jiaying ta.xes, bm even received maintenance from ill*' 
royal cxcbc'.'iiier’. (5) Soldiers, who were maintained at the 
King’s expense. (6) M )ver.seer.s\ who 'v-minired into and super- 
intended all tlial went on in India, aiul made report to the 
King*. (j) ‘Chmnciilors and a.ssL*.^sois’, who ‘deliberated on 
]>ublic affairs’. 'Pliis enniucratioii of ‘castes’ ('aiinol be recon- 
ciled with the orthodox Hiiuln lheor\ regarding the four castes. 
Meg;.>kSt]K;nes seeKis to luivc* ‘gained a superficial acquaintance 
witli the^Inclian caste system in it^ lunctional and racial as])ec'ls’. 
Probably the caste system was growing rigid (hiving the Maurya 
jieriod, for Megasl]ieiiL‘.'»r,-.avs that no one was allowed to manw 
out of Ids own caste or to adopt any ciilliiig or art except hi,^ 
own. 

Mcgaslhenes teslifio's to the frugality and honesty of thc 
Iiidians (ff his age: “Tlie Indians all live frugally, c.speciallv 
when in camp. . . "Pheft is a ‘thing of very rare occurrence. . . 
'Phey never drink wiim e^xcept at sacrifices.” We cannot uccq>t 
Ills statement that the liuliaris had no written law.s, being 
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iCTorant of writiiiK, for we have definite evidence that the 

UTitiiiK was well-known in the Maurya a^c. ^'llc folluwiiis;' 

slaleinent based on MeMasllicncs proba)>ly draws an idealise^d 
picture : '‘The simplicity of their (be., Indians’ ' law> and their 
contracts is proved by the fact that they seldom to law. 
They have no suits about ])ledj^es and deposits, nor do llicy 
ie(|uire either seals or witnesses, but make their (lei)osits and 
confide in each other. "I'heir liouses and propertv they ^eneralU’ 
lea\'e mm u aided”. 

Accordiive to Meeasthenes, “all Indians are free, and not 
one of them is a slave”. The existence of slavery is, however, 
proved beyond doubt by literary as well as epi^^raphic evidence 
Probal>l>' Mcea'^lheULS was not aware of this fact hecau'^e 
'.lav cry in India was of mild character and limited extent in 
com))arison with that pievadiim .amnn.u the Cii'evks 

Acc'oidni.i; ^ to Ale^astlieiies, there were two classv's oi 
sni>erior civil olVuMals ---tlte a{:oKivonu , (\\]]o administered the 
rural area- and IIk* a.Wv/nmo {who adiiiinrstered the capital city 
'I'he functions of the former are thus descril>ed : “Some ''tii*er- 
intend the rivvrs, measure the land as is done in b^eypt, and 
inspect .(he sluices, l^y wliich watev is let out htmi the main 
channels into tlieiv* liranches, so that every one may have an 
et|nal supplv’ f)f it. 'fhe same persons have cliar^L- also of tiie 
linnlsineii, and aie entrusted with tlie iK»wer of rewarding.’: or 
pnnisliiiii; tlieiii aecoidiiie to then desert-. They collect the 
taxes and .superintend tlie occniiatioiis connected with land, as 
those ol ilu* \Mi()(benUers, the carpenteis, the blacksmiths, and •• 
the millers. They ('on-.trnct roads, and, at every ten stadia, 
set up a jiillar to show’ the by-road^ and disiiinces.” ^ 

Tile «)rficials in cliarue of the cajfital city were dij'ided into 
six* bodies of five each The meiub(*rs of the first looked after 
the industrial arts ; those of the second took cave of foreigners • 

• 

those ()f tlie third dealt \^ith tlie re^>isliation oj births and death- 
with a view to levyiim a tax ; those of the fourth rej»nlated 
retail trade, weiehts and measures ; ^lose of the fifth super- 
vised the sale of manufactured i^oods ; those of the sixtli 
collected ‘the tenth of the priced of \he articles sfdd’. In their 
collective cajvacity those six bodies had ‘chaise bolli of their 
special* departineius, and also of matters affcv'liug the ,i.>eneral 
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interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair^, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, liarbours, and 
temples’. 

The duties ascribed by Megastlicnes to the agoranomi are 
similar to those prescribed by the Arihasa.^ba for officers callovl 
Samahartri^ and the astynomi may be identified with the 
Nagaradhyakshas of Kautilya. Megasthciies also mentions a 
third class of high officials— those who directed military affairs 
— wlu) may be identified with the Iniladhyakshas of the ArtJia- 
sastia. According to Megasthenes, this class also consisted of 
six divisions, each composed of five* members. Plach of these 
divisions was in charge of a particular department — admiralty,, 
commissariat and transport, infantry, cavalry, war-chariots, and 
elephants. The army was a standing army, not an aggregate 
of contingents. According to Plutarch’s e.^tiinalc it numbered. 
hoo,cx.)o. 

Megasthenes refers, to the punishment of criminals by 
mutilation ; “A person* convicted of bearing false witness suffers 
a mutilation of his extremities. He who maims another not 
only suffers in return the loss of the like limb, but his hand 
also is cut off. If lie causes a workman to lost- his hand or his 
eye, he is pul to death”. The Attiiasastra also recognises penal 
mutilations. 

THK ARTTIASASTKX 

The Arthasdiitra is generally attrilnitcd to Kautilya^ 
\'ishnugupla or Chanakya, who, according to Indian Iraditioiu 
hcljicd Cliandragiipta in overthrowing the Nanda dynasty and 
then became his iliiiiislcr. But the questions of the authorshii> 
and date . of this imiiortant work are yet undecided. Althougli 
there is a persistent tradition ascribing it to Kautilya, there is 
^inuch iiilernal evidence pointing to a later dale. The govern- 
ment contcmplntcd by the Arthasdslra is that of a small staUv 
but Chandragupta ruled over a vast Empire. Refcrenee to 
China silk in the Arth(y:dstra seems to show that it was com- 
poAgri in the [lost-Maurya peritid, for India had no contact with 
China in the Manrya age' “Rqually noteworthy is the use of 
Sanskrit as the official, language, a feature not characteristic of 
the Manrya ei>och”. On these and other grounds it “is held 
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by many scholars that the Arthasasira in its present farm was 
not .composed during the Maurya pcriorl. But ‘"whether the 
whole treatise or any part of it be the work of Chanakya or 
not, it deals with social conditions and institutions which pre- 
vailed in the Maurya period*\ We may, therefore, use it as a 
source of information relating to the Maurya administrative 
system. It supplements and confirms tlic information gleaned 
from the classical writers and the inscriptions of Asoka. 

CKNTRAJ, COVlvRN'lMKNT 

The King was naturally tile head of the State. He played 
a very iinportant part in administration. Kautilya says that the 
King should he energetic and wakeful. He should post watch- 
men, attend to tlie accounts of revenue and exi)enditure, look 
to the affairs of IkiIIi citi/ens and gemntry people, attend to the 
appointments of .superintendeiils, corrc'^pond in writs with the 
assembly of his miiiislers, receive secret information gathered 
l)y spies, sut/erinu-iid ele[»luiiils, horses, cluiriots and infantry, 
and consider plans of military operations with the- commander- 
in-cliief. Kautilya also insists that the King sliould also study 
and spend S()ine*time in self-deliberation. He lays the greatest 
emphasis on the judicial duties of the King : “Wlicn in the 
court, lie shall never cause petitioners to wait at the door". 
About the legislative functions of the King we should note 
that Kautilya luchule.s Rojasasaua or royal rescri[)ts among the 
sources of law . ^ The edicts of Asoka illustralc this law-making- 
activity of the monarch. Tliat the- King led a very active life 
is also borne out by ("'rieek evidence : “He remains there all 
day thus occupied, nc»t suft’ering himself to be intcrruptevl even 
when the time arrives for attending to liis 'person V- 

As sovereignty is possible only witli assistance die King 
had* naturally to e-ni])loy ministers and listen to their opinion. 
Megasthenes describe-^ them as “cmfncillors and assessors”. ^ 
Kautily<i mentions tw'o classes of ministers — Mauiiius and 
Amatyas. The Mantrhis were tlie high miiustcrs who are most 
probabl)’^ describLd by Asoka in his edictftj as Mahamainu. There 
was also a Mantrij^arhliad or Coipicil of 'Ministers which 

^ Arcordiiig to Ivfiulilya the four legs of law aic ■Plia)}}ui (sacred 
law), Vyavah^ira (evidence), rliaiilni (history or IrailiiioiO, and 
RGfasQsana (order of Kings). 
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]>laycd a very important part in the Maiirya State. Its 
members were not identical with tlie Mantrws ; tlioy occiipicd 
a less important ix)sition. They were consulted by the Kin^ 
when cinergencN' measures liad to be decided upon. This council 
consisted of many ministers as the needs of a growing' 

nm]>iro required. The edicts of Asoka also prove the existence 
of the Mantt‘it>ansliad. The Amdtyas were the executive and 
judicial officers of the Empire. 

besides the Manftins, the Manhipaiishnd and the 
there was anotlier class cd' officers who jdayed a very important 
part in the administrative system. They were the Adhytikshn.^ 
or superintendents wlio are described by the (ireek writers as 
magistrates (in charge of rural areas as also the cajatal city). 
The Artiuisilsiro mentions the duties of 32 superintendents in 
different dejiartmenls (< .g.. Treasury, Mines, Mint, 'rolls, 
Sliipping, Cattle, Horses, Chariots, Jails, Tort'-, etc \ Some 
of tlie.se superintendents are to be identified witli magistrates 
in charge of military ^iffairs mentioned by Megasthenes. Some 
of them were subordinate to the Sanuihorln , some weie siilior- 
difiale to tlie Sanyitdluilii , and some were under the Scnafnili, 
or comniander-in-chief. 

judicial ADMIMSTR \Tr(/\ 

The highest court was that of llie King himself, besides 
tile King’s court tiiere were oth<,r courts wdiicli are described 
ill the ATtliasdstra : ‘Hn the cities of scniMfuhiuut, dronawifkha , 
and slliamyti, and at places v\iierc districts mcL't, three memliers 
acquainted with .sacred law' and three minister’^ of tlie King 
shall carry on llu*. adniiiii.stration of justice.” A sthduiya refers 
to the eeiHre of 800 villages, a dtonaunikha the centre of 400 
villages,/' and a san iruihaua the centre of ton villages. Petty 
cases in villages were decided I)y j^rdmikas, i.c., elected village 
officers, and also liy village elders. Creek writers refer to 
judge.s who listened to cases concerning foreigners. \\"e have 
alieady referred to the severity of the penal code. 

nRCn^iNCUIv AL)>nNlSTRATT( 

The Maurya ICmpire was divided' iiitcj a numbei^ of pro- 
vinces. number of provinces in the time of Chandragupta 
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is not definitely known. In the time of Asoka there were at 
Icastf five witli tlielr lieaclquarters at Taxila (I ttdrdpAtha.}, 
Ujjain (Avaniiratthci)^ SnvarnaRiri (Dakshinapalha)^ Tosali 
(Kalinga), Pataliputra (Prdchya). The outlying provinces were 
governed by Kumanis, i.c., Princes of the bhxxl royal. There 
were also j^jeoples wlio were autonomous and cities which 
enj(wed a democratic governnient. Kautilya refers to San^has 
oi corporations of warriors of Kanihoja and Surashtra. 


Ksrn,N\c;ic 

I'ht’ Very ciTicienl intelligence service desc'Hbed in the 
Arihasasfra i)roba])ly eiisuicd jiropcr control over the adinini- 
slrativ(‘ machinery in the provinces. Kautilya describes Sjjie.-^ 
in two groui»s - Samuil hah , i c., Slatioiiar> v^pies, and Sauchunili 
or Waindering Si)ies. 

uii:\'KNr:: 

The King’s share of tlic iiroduce o^ the soil (bltth^i] 
generally amounted to one-sixth, nut it was sometimes raised 
to oiie-hmrth or*ieduced to one-eighth (iieck evidence seem? 
to show that husliaiulmeii had to pay an extra imi)ost in 
addition to a fourth jvait of the ])roduce of the soil, for “all 
India is the iproperty of the* ctowii and no private i^erson is 
liermitted It) own land”. In towns the King realised taxes on 
births and deatlis, fines and tithes on ‘<des. 

vSniRlT on MACRYA AUMINIS I R \TIt )X 

Tile Arlhasastra prosemls belore us a 'poliiie'ul system that 
is “merciless in its iirecepts.” The Kmperor, his a\nny, his 
hureaiu;racy, the excellent departmental organisation, the 
imperial Princes holding viceregal position in distant provinces, 
the well-organised spy system — all these* raise liefore us a 
picture of riithle^ss efiiciency and thoroughne^ss. There is a 
frank realism ^ibout it all tliat seems tb cast a shade of dark- 
ness over the mighty siructiu'c created by Chandragupta. Rut 
this almost ]ian-Indian Einjiire with its cynical attitude towards 
the political activities of man fostered «t Vlie same time the pre- 
valent cultural hannoiiy, and the relations hot ween the govern- 
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nieiit and the governed were guided by the noblest ideals of 
toleration and bcTievolence. In this res])cct the principle ol 
the Arthasdslra do not dil’fei iimcli from the spirit that finds 
expression* in an Asokau edict in the celebrated words : “All 
men are iii}" children.” Kantilya says about the monarch: 

“In the liappinc^^s of iiis su]>jecls lies his happiness, in 
their welfare his welfare. Whatever pleases himself he shall 
not consider as got)d, but whatever plcase'S his subjects he shall 
consider as gocxl.” 

“The King shall provide the oridians, ihu aged, the infirm, 
the afflicted and the helpless with maintunaiicc. He shall pro- 
vide subsistence to heljdess women when they are carrying and 
also to the children they give birth to.” 

niXDrsARA 

Bindiisara, sou and successor of Chandragupta, ruled 
approximately from 300 b.c, to 273 B.e, Ilis title Amitraj^rhdta 
(ahiyer of foes) seems to indicate that he was a [unvcrful ruler. 
Either Cliandragupta or liiiidusara conquered a large part of 
traiis-Vindhyan India, for Asoka made only one conquest — 
that of Kalinga, — yet his dominions extended in the south as 
far as the Peiinar river. During the reign of llitidnsiira there 
was a forniidablc insurrection at Taxila, but the rebels sub^ 
initted promptly 911 the arrival or Prince Asoka. 

Bindusara m:(|intaiued friendly relations on a footing of 
-equality with the Hellenistic Powers. The King of vSyria des- 
patched to liis court an a.nbassador named Dciinachos. Ptolemy 
Philedclphos of Egypt alsi^ sent an ambassador named Dionysius 
who presented his credentials cither to Bindusara or to Asoka. 
A Greek officer of the Seleukidan Empire sailed in the Indian 
seas to collect geograidiical information. Political relations pro- 
bably brought about cultural contact. Bindusara is said to have 
requested King Antiochos I of Syria to send him a .sophist. 

EA'gTyV’VifAItS OF ASOKA 

Bin^ti^sra succcetlcd by his. son Asoka. He ascended 
the thri^li^ ^|>out 273 h.C«, but his formal coronation took idace 
four year» liter ifi atk) b.c. To explain this delay a theory of 
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tralricidal struggle has been advanced on the authority of the 
‘Ceyk>nesc chronicles. Wc cannot believe ^\ild legends in the 
absence of index^endent authentic evidence. No definite in- 
formation is available regarding the first four years Asoka's 
reign. The.sc* years form ‘‘one of the dark spaces in the spectrum 
of Indian history”. 

Asoka, or Dcvdndtnpiya Piyadcisi, as he is called in his 
vdicts, pursued the imiierial policy of expansion within India, 
^\hich he inherited from liis predecessors. Kalinga, whicli had 
formcvl a i)art of the Nanda Hinpire, must have 'asserted its 
indei)en(lcnee after the fall of the Naridas, and if Greek evidence 
is to he believed, formed an indcx)endent Kingdom the time 
of Chaiulraguijla. I\ight years after his coronation Asoka 
effected its conquest. I'lie Kalinga monarch had a huge army 
iind Asoka had considcralde diflicidly in overcoming him. He 
says in Rock Edict XIII, “One hundred and fifty thousand 
persons were carrieil away captive, one hundred thousiind were 
slain and many times that number ]“)erislfed.“ The newly con- 
<liiered territory was constituted into a ne\\' viceroyalty with its 
headquarters at Tosali (in the Puri district!.* With the annexa- 
timi of Kalinga the era of military conquest, which had begun 
ill the days of Rinibisara, came to an end. 

Kxtknt asoka \s empire 

'ffie extent of the Mauiya Empire under Asoka may be 
almost precisely determined. In the north-west his Empire 
stretched as far as tlie borders of the Empire of Autiochos II 
of vSyria and included moilern Afghgnistan, Baluchistan, Sind 
as well as the tri1:)al territories. The Yonas, lhe«Kanfbojas 
and the Gandliaras of the North-West frontier region ^re nicii- 
lioned ^as dependent tribes. The inclusion of Kashmir is 
l>roved by the evidence of Iliuen Tsau^ and also by Kalhana’s 
Rdjalargnghil, The inclusion of the Nepalese terai is proved 
by the pillar iiiscrii>tiou of Asoka at Runiniindei. In Rock 
Edict XIII Asoka enumerates his outlying regions in a definite 
order and in this connection refers^ to the Nfibhapaiiitis* of 
Nabhaka who were residents of*the terai region. In the eist 
Maurya dominion seems to have exterided to the Bralutmputra, 
Hiuen iVng saw stupas ’ of Asoka near Tamralipti (in South 
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Bengal) and Puiidravardliana (in North Bengal), but in his days 
there were no iiionmneiits of Asoka in Kainanipa (Assam) In 
the south the ^lanrya frontier extended to the Pcnnar river^ 
and the powers of the h'ar South (Chera, C^hola, Pandya 

and Pallavai are mentioned by Asoka in Rock lulict XIII as 
border stales. 'I'liere were various tributary tribes in the south, 
like the Andhras, the Bhojas, the Pulindas and the Rashtrikas. 
In the west the Asokan Ktnpire extended to the Arabian Sea^ 
and Surashtra was governed by Vavanaraja Tnshasi)ha, a vassal 
id Asoka 


\S<)K\ \S nUDDHlST 

The Kalinga War must be regarded as one of the most 
decisive events in the* history of tlie world. The misery and 
Idoodshed of this campaign made a profound iinj session on 
Asoka's mind. He speaks thus in one of his v (bets : “'riiiis 
arose His Sacred 'Mjijvsty’s remorse for having comiucred the 
Kalingas, because the conrinest of a counlrv jirevioiisly nn- 
coiiquered involver^ the slaughter, death and cairving away 
captive of the peoj»le. Tliat is a matter of i/rcdonnd sorrow atid 
regret to His Sacred Majesty ... of all the ]>c<'»ple \Vlio were 
then slain, done to death or earned away captive in tlie Kalingas^ 
if the hundredth or the tlionsandth part were to suffer the siime 
fate, it would now be matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty”, 
He became a convert to Buddhism Imt lie coiitinueii to enter- 
tain full reverence for men pf all sects. He called himself 
Ihvaniinipna (beloved of the (iods . He incnlcatcd liberality 
and seemly behaviour towards tlie Brahmins. He also made 
costly gif/s to the Ajivika ?nonks. t Ino of his edicts says, ”Tlio 
King d^es Teverence to men of all ^ects”, 

Asoka attached the greatest importance to the /ealous prac- 
tice of Dhannva or I, aw of Piety. Asoka thus dc.scribes Vlianima, 
‘TAither and tiiolljcr must lie obeyed ; similar res])cct fpr livin.g 
creatures must be enforced ; truth must be sjxiken ; these' are 
the virtues of the Haw* of duly”. r\lse\vhere he says, ”A meri< 
torious thing is the hearkening to father and mother ; a lucri- 
toiriotis thing is liberality tr/ friends, ac<iuainlances, relations, 
Bralunanas and ascetics,; a nieritorions thing is small exi>ense 
and siuidt accuinulatioiP*. Thus,- instead of emphasizing 
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dogmas and theological subtleties Asoka insists on the practici. 
of certain simple virtues. Hence it has* been claimed that the 
morality inculcated by him was common to all the IncUan 
religions. Rhys Davitls points oitt th*at Phamma never means 
religion but rather, when used in that, connection, what it 
behoves n man of right feeling to do or what a man of sense 

6 
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wilUdo. It lies quite apart from all questions of religiou or 
theology. It fell nalurally into throe divisions: (i) What it, 
was right for the la\uuan. (2) What it was right for the 
w\andcrer. , (3) W'hat it was right for those who had entered the 
path of Arhatsiiil^. The Dhamma promulgated by Asoka was 
only the first of these three divisions. It was the Dhamma 
for the laymen as generally held in India, hut in the form and 
with iiKxlifications adopted by the- Ihuldhisls. So the Dhamma 
inculcated in the Asokaii edicts cannot Ik* i)roperly understood 
except in tlie context of Buddhism. 

Asoka adopted various measures to ilisseminate instruetions 
on Dhamma, He sent missions far and wide to give sucli in- 
structions. He engraved these teachings on imperishabk- rocks 
and stone pillars. The sites were carefully chosen and the 
documents were composed in vernacular dialects. Tlu* style 
is distinctive and the edicts arc alive with personal feeling. He 
also appointed a new class of officers called Dhurma-malidmathis 
and included within the purview of their duties “the concerns 
o^ the Law, llie establishment of tlie I/aw, and the business of 
alms giving.*’ The Kmperor himself also underlo<;k royal lours 
of piety in the place of old tours of i>knsure and royal hunts. 
These royal lours must have given great impetus to the s])read 
of the Dhamma. 

MISSIONARY ACTIX ITIRS OF \S()K\ 

After the conquest of Kalinga Asoka gave \i]) the tradi- 
tional jxilic.v of Digvijaya and adopted tlie ideal of Dhamma- 
vijaya. In Edict IV he says that “the reverberation of the* war 
drums has becoi u* the reverlieration of Dhamma'*, lu accord- 
ance with this new ideal he made no attenqk to annex the 
frontier states in and outside India. Instead of sending soldicr.s 
he sent missionaries. 

As Asoka attached so much importance to his policy of 
Dhammavijaya we should note the outcome of his missionar5^ 
activity. “In liis us<f of Dhammavijaya the stress Is all 011 
DU^tmma and the Vijaya becomes a metaphor and ceases to be a 
reality"/* In Rock Kditt XlII lie claims that he made con- 
quests by Dhamma iiot only throughout his Empire but also 
in the adjoining Kingdoms of Aiitiochos Theos of Syria, Ptolemy 
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Philadelphos of ERypt, MaRas of Cyreiic and Alexandter of 
Epirus (or Corinth). It is added, “Even where the envoys of 
His Sacred Majesty do not penetrate, those people too, hearing 
His Sacred Majesty ordinance based upon the I^w of Piety 
and liis instruction in that Law, practise and will i^ractise the 
I^avv.” There is no dou])t that Buddhism made some in*ogrcss 
in Western Asia, though we have nothing to prove that it 
made any headway among the Greeks. The Ceylonese 
Chronicles, Malidvamsa and Dtpavamsa, written several cen- 
turies after Asoka, name tlie missionaries sent by Imn to Ceylon 
and to Snvarna1)hunii ur Lower Burma. The mission to Ceylon, 
headed* ])y Prince .Maliendra, was entirely successful, and 
dining tile long reign of Tissa Buddhism won a complete 
victory in Ceylmi. 

• 

ASOKA’S relations WlTli TllK BriHUlIST CHURCH 

Asoka preached concord am(»ng the carious sects ; 1>\U he 
nalinally took .special interest in the affairs of the Buddhist 
Church. In one of his edicts lie refers to the deadly siif of 
schism witliin the Buddhist Church. He look steps to main- 
tain the integfity of the Cliurch and to prevent schism. 
According to tradition, he summoned a Buddhist Council at 
Pataliputra in the seventeenth year of his reign with a view to 
su[)prc.ss lierc'sv and comjiile the true* Buddhist doctrines. He 
is said to have entered the Samgha. I-tsing, the Chinese 
traveller, saw an image of Asoka in the garb of a Buddhist 
monk. Asoka’s relations with the Samghn ^verc friendly and 
cordial. lie earned the title of “kinsman of the faith.’' But 
his lavish expeuditure upon reWgious (Edifices has • been 
exaggerated. “It is said that he thrice gave away and pur- 
chased back Janibudvipa. This can hardly be bclicv^ed of an 
emperor so conscious of the rospousibilities of his unique 
position". 

A.SOKA’S UURKIGN inilJCY AND INTERNM, ADMINISTRATION 

• 

We have already noted ho\v Asoka’s conversion^' to 
Buddhism led to a fuudamentaf change in his foreign policy. 
Instead of trying to annex the frontier states in the Far South 
— Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra and Kcralaputra — he maintained 
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friendly relations with them. With the Syrian neighbour the 
old policy of friendship was continued. ' 

With regard to internal policy also a cliangc is manifest. 
He condeifiiied sacrificial slaughter of living creatures, violence 
to animate beings, offensive Samdjas or poi)ular carousals and 
unseemly behaviour. He upheld Ahimsd and Maiirl. He 
wanted to improve the moral and material condition of his 
people by means of his administrative reforms and his siniide 
instructioius in Dhamma. Asoka ho])ed to pul an end U> inal- 
adininistration in the distant provinces. The administrative 
innovations introduced by him included tlie quiiKjneiinial and 
triennial tours of royal officers like tlie Yuias, Vdjuhas, 
Prddcsika.s' and Mahrimdtras. While llie other officers were 
directed to carry on j)ropaganda work during their lonr.s, the 
Mahdmdtras were to clieck “miscarriage of justice and a])use of 
delegated authority in tlie outlying provinces. A new cla.ss of 
officeTS called Dharma-malidfndttas preached the Dhamma; 
but they fdso dealt 'with important administrative questions, 
revision of sentences, reduction of jienalties, etc. 

Asoka sought to promote the welfare of men and beasts. 
He issued certain regulations that restricted sUiUghter and muti- 
lation of animals. Pillar Kdict V contains ?> code of regulations 
against animal carnage. These agrev with the restrictions 
recognised by the Arthasdsira. Asoka must liave given effect to 
these restrictions. Hospitals were buili for men and beasts. 
Wells were dug ; banyan trees and mango groves were planted. 
Great importance was attaclicd to the distribution of alms and 
beneficent activity in general received a great im])etus from 
the jiew tone ofj, administration. “The importance of energetic 
action by the sovereign was not a new conception. . . . nor was 
the ideu of royal res])onsibility for the virtue of the jicople 
a novelty, but Asoka pjives to these jirinciplcs a new fpree and 
direction by calling upon all to participate in his energy and 
by fixing all attention upon moral improvement as a means to 

happiness in the present and further in another life.** 

« 

ESITIMATE of AS(iKA , 

a 

Asoka’s rt'ign is regarded as “one of the brightest inter- 
ludes in the troubled* hiitory of mankind.” With a triumphant 
army and an efficient bureaucracy, this supremely able ruler 
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could easily have completed the conquest of the Far South and 
embarked on a policy of further conquest abroad. Alexander 
turned back on the Hyphasis because he was compelled to do 
so and lie was indignant with destiny for bostov^ing on its 
favourite only limited success. Caesar turned back 011 the 
Thames, on the Rhine, on the Daiiulx? and on the Eu])hrates 
because he had to effect a regulation of the frontiers. Asoka 
could easily have realised the ideal of a united Jamhudvipa or 
thought of unbounded plans of world conquest, but w^here 
others saw' and conquered, he conquered and theft saw what 
eomiuesl meanl. The forbearance of this strong man is unique 
in history- • 

This soldier and statesman was also responsible for trans- 
forming a local sect into one of the greatest world religions. 
Hut he v\as neither dogmatic nor* intolerant ; he looked n])ou 
all ([uestioiis from the V>road, humane point of view'. It has 
been said that ’‘^the missions of King Asoka are amongst the 
greatest civilising influences in the history of the W'orld. His 
benefactions were a source of inspiration even avS late as tiie 
lime of Govindachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty”. 

This great i^reachcr of non-violence, whose burning words 
on the miscTV and desolation of aggrtvSvSive wars still ring in 
•our ears, could not unfortunately ])revent the world from pur- 
•suing its wonted course. His pacifism is said to have weakened 
the Maurya Kmpire. \Vc do not know what happened to the 
large and powerful army organised by Chandra gwpta. The 
sound of the war liruni was hushed. Hunting was abolished. 
TCven the wild triliesmcii heard only the mild preaching o£ 
l'>lia}nma. Asoka died in or alx)Ut 2^2 n c. ^Vithin a qiyirter 
of a century the decline of the Maurya power iK^camc* manifest. 
Disintegration began and the pnx^ess of decline became very 
rapid, invasions accelerating the process. But it must 

not be forgotten that he was not an uiipuictical visionary. 
Inspitc of his idealism he knew how- to face the facts of life. 
'“He exhorts his succos,sors to follow him in the path of 
Dhavimavijaya, of winning ])eople to tlfe learning and practice 
of Dhamma ; but he is not suje iluit they wnll at'ccpt tlhis 
^advice and adopt this course in its entirety ; hence he adds 
a rider ^hat if, still, in the face of Ifis Exhortation, conquest 
should yet have its attractions for them, they should be gentle 
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and merciful in the pursuit of their plains and never lose sight 
of the ideal of true conquest. Again, the practical question of 
the need for and the limits to the use of force in ensuring that 
regard for law and order without which social life would he 
impossible — this question is not shirked l>y Asoka.** He was a 
I)ractical state.-^inan and the alleged responsibility of his i>acifisin 
for the decline of the Maurya Kinpive is little more than a 
plausible surmise. 

INSCRIPTlONvS OF ASOKA 

The inscriptions of Asoka have been divided into eight 
classe> in chronological order. Tlic area covered by them is 
nearly the whole of India, Tlicir distribution enables us to 
indicate correctly the extent of the dominions of Asoka. Their 
language is \'ernacular, clos(?ly akin to literary Sanskrit and 
Pali. The scrii)t is generally' Brahini but in two rcsceiisions o‘' 
the fourteen Rcx:k Indicts we liave Kharosthi. 

t 

(1) The lu'o Minar Rock Edicts, The first document is 
of Value for the per^)nal history of Asoka. The second contains 
a summary of Dhamnia. Their date is ])robabIy 257 u.c. Copies 
of these edicts have been found at Sahasrain (Shahabad .district, 
Bihar), Rupnalh (Jul)bulj)ore district, C.P.), Bairal (Jaipur 
State, Rajputana), Siddapur, Jatinga-Raniev'>w’ar and Brahrnagiri 
{all in the Chitaldrug district, ^Mysore), Maski (Raichur district, 
XizanPs Dominions), Yerragudi {Karnul distret, Madras Presi- 
dency) and Kopbal (in the Xr/am’s Dominions), The Maski 
version is perhaps the only record which nieutious the great 
Emperor's pLTsoiial name (Asoka) ; other records give us his 
title /Piyadasi) oi.ly. 

(2) The Bhabru Edict. It gives some important passages 
from the Buddhist scriptures and proves tliat Asoka liad really 
embraced Buddhism. The dale is about llic same as that of 
the Minor Rock Edicts. 

(3) The fourteen Rock Edicts, These explain Asoka^s 
principles of government and ethical system. Their dale is 
about 257 n.C. Copies of these edicts have ]x*en found at 
Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar district, N.W,F.P), Manshera (Hazara 
district, N.W.F.P.), Kalsi (Dehradun district, U.P.), Oirnar 
(near Junagadh in Kathiawar), Sopara (Thana district, .Bombay 
presidency), DhauU (Pnri district, Oissa)^ Jangada (near 
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Ganjaiii, Orissa) and Ycrragudi (Kaniul districtj Madras 
Pre.'fijclcncy). 

(4) The Kalinga Edicts'. These explain the principles of 
his new system of administration adoi)ted after tl!e Kalinga 
War. These edicts also deal with the treatment of l)ordcr tribes. 
These two edicts take the place of Rock I^dict-^ XII-XITI in 
the Dhauli and Jaiigada vtTsions of the fourteen Rock Edicts. 

(5) The Cave hiso lotions in tlio Harabar Hills ((laya 
district, Ihhar). Tlie dedications of three caves are to the 
Aiivika monks who wtfre the forerunners of the * Digambara 
Jams of later times and are to be dated between 257-50 n.c. 

(6) 'The Tcrai Pillar I nscriplions are two convnemorativc 
lecords on columns in the Nepalese ietai, one of them In-ing 
at Rmnmindei, tlio birth-place of the Rnddha, and the other 
at Nigliva, They were erected 11^ h.C. Here Asoka also 
indicates h.is devotion to the former Ihiddlnw. 

(7) The seven Pillar Juliets (dale hetweerj 24. > and 242 ire.). 
They .senwe as an appendix to the Rocle Edicts, cm])hasising 
and re[)oatiiig earlier instructions. The more imiK)rtant in- 
scribed pillars of Ased^a are now f<nnul at Delhi, Allahabad, 
Eanriya Araraj, haiiriya Nandangarh and Rainpnrwa (all in the 
Champaraii district, llihar). 

(8) The jour Minor pillaj Edicts (date ]>L‘tw'cen 242 and 
252 n.e.). Copies of these edict.s are found at Allahalxul, v^anchi 
(in Riiopal vState) an<l isarnath (near IJenaresh 


ASOKV’s SecCKSvSOKwS 

We know the names of several sons of Asoka: Kunala, 
Jahuika, Tivara. \W also kiunv the names* of tlu^*e oiP his 
grandsons: Dasaratha, vSanii»rati, Vigatas()ka. It is very, diflicnlt 
to reconcile divergem versions regarding the succession to the 
Maurya* throne after Asoka’s death. The last of the Imperial 
Mauryas was nndoul'kdly Ikihadratha win) was assassinated by 
his general Pushyamitra, tlie founder of the Sunga dynasty, in 
or about 1S7 p.c. ^ 

C.AUSKS OJ« Tlll^: OP TIIK MACtRV.X tc.UlMUK 

The JXfaurya Panpirc experienced § a •gradual decay. The 
theory that this decliuc was due to a Brahmanical reaction 
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clous not Stand critical uxaiiiinatioii. There was nothiiij? in the 
career of Asoka to brin^^ about a niililaiU Hrahnianical reaction. 

The vSuiiga row/? d'etat was just a dynastic revolution. 

« 

If Greek evidence is to be believed, Subhagasena had set 
himself up as an independent King in the Kabul v^alley long 
before the fall of Brihadratha. There is also evidence to sho\\' 
that Vhdarbha or Herar had also become independent. When 
Antiochos the Great of Syria invaded north-western India in 
206 r.c. the dismemberment of tJie mighty Maurya bjujure 
liad already advanced very far. Thu weak successors of As(jka, 
like the weak successors of Aurangzub, were unequal to the 
task that they had to face. In the outlying provinces the centri- 
fugal tendency asserted itself and the mighty fabric of Chaiidra- 
gnpta and Asoka was almost in a state of collapse when Pushya- 
mitra effected the dynastic revolution. He usurped only a 
fragment of the extensive Kmtiire. 

Thus disai>i>eared' the first great Indian Emihre that gave 
India political unity for a century, defended her against 
powerful foreign e-nemies, ^established a uniform and efficient 
system of administration, used (me official language (Prakrit) 
for official ]»ur[>oses, and emphasised that (’‘HIc of conduct which 
was cominon to all Indian religions. I'hu wider peace that was 
‘established ojiened out fuller opimi trinities for cultural deve- 
lopment. This iiolilical and administrative unity of Indian 
history was again l(»st with tlie collapse of the Maurya Imperial 
fabric. 

,/>I 5 ;NIv\b(>GT(: Uv TAbbK nV TIIH MAl'RYA DYNASTY 
, Chaiulragupla 
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CHAPTER VII 


POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AND 
FOREIGN I NV ASK )NS 

SECTION J 

DECLINE OF MAGADHA 

vusnvAMiTk-v 

Piisliyainitra Sun.tia (etna 1S7-15T B.C.), who oWTthrew 
Manrya dynasty and nsurpuj the throne of Ma^:adlia, scums to 
have been a Brahmin. In \hose days il was not unusua! for 
the Brahmins to exchange the ferule for the sword. Piishsa- 
mitra ruled over an ICminre wliiedi was nmedi smaller in si/.e 
than the vast lunpirc of Asoka. The sSunga dominions extended 
fi6ni Pataliputra to the river Narmada and iiuTudcd the citie.s- 
of Ayodhya and \'idisa. It is also i^rohable that Pnshyaiiiitra 
ruled over Jalandhar and v^ialkot in the Puni:A). It soems that 
an independent jn'ineipality had been established at Vidarbha 
(Berar) in the confusion that followed the overthrow' of the 
^laxirya dynasty. After a successful war Pusliyamitia was able 
to establish his suzerainty over Berar. 

According to some scholars, Kharavela, King of Kalingri,. 
invaded Alagadlia during the- reign of Pushyaniilra Sunga and 
defeated him. ^‘his theory rests on a donl)tfiil interpretation 
of some <i|)scure passages in Kharavela ’s Hathigumidia inscrip- 
tion. ^[ost probably Kharavela was not a conteiuiiorary of 
Piishyainitra. 

Tlie great Grammarian Patanjali, who was a contemiiorary 
of Piisliyaniitra, refers to a Greek invasion in his reig/i. Tlie 
Yavi^nas besieged Saketa (Ayodhya) and Madhyamika (Nagari 
near Chitf>r.). Presunukbly the were repulsed by the Magadhan 
ariity. The name of the Greek invader is not inenlioucd in 
Indian literature, nor does Gr&k evidence give us any positive 
clue about his identity.^ Some modem writers identify liini 
with Menander, othei's with Demetrios. 
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Piishyamitra ])erfornicid two Jsvamedha sacrifices, i^robablv 
to ccTehrate his victories against Viclarblia and the Yavanas. 
lie was a staunch adherent of orthodox Hinduism. Late 
Buddhist writers describe hitn as a persecutor of IKtddliisin, . 
but it is difficult to accept their statements at their face value. 


THE eater vSUN('*AS 

PlUiliyamitra uas succecMled l)y his son Agjiiiiiitra, the liero^ 
oi Kalhlasii’s drama MfiUivikn/irniinitra . During hi?i falher\s 
reign he had served as viceroy of V^idisa and conducted the war 
against Vidarblia, \"crv little information is availi|blc about 
liis successors, f )ne of them, Jhiagaldiadra, received from 
Anlialkidas, (b'cek King of Taxila, a (ircok envoy named 
Heliodoros, who profes'^ed the Bhagii\'aia religif)ii and set. up a 
iraiuda pilhir al Be.suagar, This shows that llie Baclrian OreekvS 
of Xorth-WestcTU Jiidi^j cullivaled friendly relations with the 
Indian rulers. '^Die ^Ireek envoy's dcvbtion U> an Indian 
rclignm pro\'es tliat tlie (»reeks uere mccuinlhng to Iiidia^i 
culture. 


THE KANVA 1)\ NASTV 

According to the Puranas, the Suiigas ruled in ]\lagadha 
for 112 years. In or about 75 n.c. Devabhuti, the last ruler 
of the Sunga dynasty, was murdered by his minister A'asudeva, 
who usuri)cd Hie throne and founded the Kaiiva or Kanvayana 
dynasty. Four rulers of this dynasty occu]>ied the throne for 
AS years. ^ ^ 

The period of Kanva rule came to an end in W af)OUt 
AO jj.c. It is very difficult to reconstruct the history of Hitgadha 
from’tlig fall <'»f the Kanva dynasty to the rise of the Gupta 
dyna.sty in tl e fourth cciilurv a.d. "I^hc J^atavahanas of the 
Deccan, who probably succeeded tlie Kanvas in Eastern ^lalwa, 
do not appear to have ruled in ^lagadha proper. Epi graphic 
evidence shows that some *Mitra Kings’ Titled in Magadha, but 
their relationshij) with the vSungas and^the Kanvas is unknown. 
In Patalipulra as well as in Matluira the *Mitra Kings’ were 
probably .succeeded by the Saka ‘Muriiiidas* and Satraps, w^ho 
were later on replaced by the Nagas and the Guptas, 
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KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

€ 

'rilR CHETA DVNVSTV of K/Vr.lNGA 

The history of Kalinga after the death of Asoka is shrouded 
in obscurity. A new dynasty, known as tlie Chela or Cheti 
dyiiastv', rose in this region i)robably in the fiist century B.c. 
Our information about this dynasty is derived solely from the 
Ilathiguniplia inscription of Kharavela, the third ruler of the 
clynasty. The itiscrix)tion does not even mention the names 
of the first two Kings of the dynasty, and as it was issued in 
the thirteenth year of Khara vela’s reign, it does not give us 
any information about the later years of his life. It is undated, 
l^ut a particular expression n>ed in it seems to show that it 
was issued years (or 103 years) after the Nandas. Kharavela 
may, therere‘r<‘, be siiid to have flourished in the first century 
(or third century) n.c. 

The Hathigu;npha inscription infonns us that having 
received training in various arts and sciences, including inathe- 
luatics, law, and finance, ) uviDaja Kharavela ascended the 
throne of Kalinga. His caiiital was at Kalinga-nagara. 
Pie defeated the Satavahana King, Satakarni, and compelled the 
Rathikas and Hhojakas to sulmiit to him. Twice he led expedi- 
tions to Northern India, the ])eople of Magadha were terrified, 
and the King of Magadha (whose name is uncertain) w’as com- 
pelled to bow at his feel. He also led expeditions to the vSoutJi 
and subdued the King of the Pandyas. The concluding iK>rtion 
of this iiietetjric •career is' still unknown to us, nor do we know 
any thing about the liistory of Kalinga iiniiiediately after 
Kharavela 's death. 

I 

RISK OF THE SATAVAHANAS O* M\HARASHTR\ 

The Puranas contain conflicting traditions about the Sata- 
vahana Kings of ]\Iahnvashtra. According to one tradition, they 
ruled for alK>ut four centv,iries and a half, {some modern scholars 
accept this tradition. They a.ssign the beginning of Satavahana 
power to the last cpwrti^.r of the third century n.c., and liold 
that the dyna.sty came to an end in the third century a.O. 
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It is difficult to accept this theory in view of the fact that 
anotUcr Puranic tradition mentions 300 years only as the period 
of Satavahana rule. It is better to rely on a third Puranic 
tradition, accordiiij^ to wliich Siiniika, tlie founder of^the Sata- 
vahana dynasty, ‘olnaiued the earth after iii)rootiiiR the remains 
of the vSnn^as’ power*. His rule should, therefore, Ik* assigned 
to the first century p.c. 

In the Puranas the Satavaluinas are called Aiidhras^. The 
Andhras lived in the Tele^u country between the Godavari 
and the Krishna. They are mentioned in Vedic littirature, in 
the fra^iments ot Me.i>ast]icnes, and in the edicts of Asoka. 
There is evidence to show that the i^atavahanas did not iKdoiik, 
to the Andhra stock. They were proI)ahly Brahmins with a 
little adinixtiue of Xa,e.a blood. In their epi)^raphic chKUinents 
they unifoniiiy call themselves S^itavahanas, and the name 
XAiidhra’ is conspicuous by its absence. Their earliest records 
are toinid in Cenlral India and in the Nortliern Dcccan, not 
in the Andlira country. Tlie naiiio ‘Andhra’ t>robably came to 
be ai)j)lied to them in later times when their political authority 
was confined to the territory at tlie mouth of* the rivci* Krishna. 

Satakarni, the third ruler of the dynasty, raised its power 
and prestige bv extensive coiupiests. 11c oomtuered Itastenjr 
Malwa and performed tlie Asvawcdha sacrifice. His caiiital was 
Pralislithana, modern Paithan on the north hank of the Godavari 
in the X'izaih’s Uoininions. He is probably to be identified w ith 
the Satavahana ruler who was defied by Kharavela, King of 
Kalinga , 

Very little aiiUientic informalioii is available about the 
successsors of Satakarni. Towards the end of^he first ceijtury 
A.X). the Kshaliarata.s, a family of Aika Satraps ruling in 
Western India, wrested parts of Maharashtra from tfte Sala- 
vahanas*. The latter prf)bably retired Jo the .southern part of 
their dominiv»ns. 

PERTOn OK SVTAVAirANA (;RKATNKSS 

• 

The i)owcr of the Satavahana dynasty was revived by 
Gaiitamiputra vSatakarni, who dcf(?hled the i>(-)vvcrful Saka Satrap 
Nahapana and overthrew the vS^ikas,^ Yfivanas (Greeks) and 
Pahlavas (Parthians) . His dominions extended not only over 
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Jlahafashtra and the districts around Paitliaii, but also over 
North Konkaii, Kathiawar, Berar and Malwa. But ther^ is no 
direct evidence to show that ho ruled over the Andhra country 
and South Kosala. According- to some modern scholars, his 
accession took place after rob a.d. and lie ruled for at least 24 
years. In a coiitem]iorary inscription he is described as a social 
reformer : “He crushed down the pride and conceit of the 
Kshatriyas, furthered the interests of the twice-lxirn (apparently 
the Brahmanas) as well as the lowest orders, and stop]>ed the 
coiitamiii,ation of the four castes.” 

He was succeeded by \"asis]itliipiitra Piilamavi (circa 
130-T54 who was probably the first Satavahaiia ruler 

to establish his authority in the Aiidlira c'oiintry. His i)olitical 
influence may have extended to the Coromandel coast as well 
as to some portions of the modern Central Provinces. Some 
modern scholars think that he was twice defeated by his father- 
in-law, the great Saka Satrai> Rudradaman. . 

Yajna Sri Sata^carni {circa 165-104 A.r>.) was the last great 
ruler of the Satavahana dynasty. He certainly ruled over both 
^Maharashtra and the Andhra country. He recovered North 
Konkan from the successors of Rudradaman. Ninnisinatir 

t 

evidence indicates that he was interested in maritime? activity. 
KALI, OF THE SATAVAH\N\S 

The power of the Satavalianas declined after Yajna Sri 
Satakarni’s death. Tlie Abhiras occupied Maharashtra a 1 )OUt 
the middle of the third century A.r>. The later Satavalianas 
ruled in the P'astern Deccan and the Kanarcse country. In that 
region they were finallr succeeded by the Ikshvakus anil the 
PallavaiJ. ^ 

t 

L 

THE VAKATAKAS OF C1:NTK\E INDIA 

f 

Dike '^the Sungas, thu Kaiivas and the vSatavalianas, the 
Vakatakas of Central India were Brahmins. Bundelkhand was 
probably their origiiYil home*. Tlie beginnings of their jiower 
-may be traced to the third opiarter of the third century a.d. 
The first important n\lcr of the dynasty was Vindhyasakti, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as a ruler of Vidisa (modern 
Bhilsa near Bhopal). His son, Pravarasona I, performed four 
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Asvamedhas and assunicd imperial titles. Prithivisena I, whose 
political influence extended from Bimdelkhand to the borders 
of the Kanarese country, was probably a contemporary of the 
great Gupta Pniperor Saniudra Gu])ta. There is no clear refer- 
ence to the Vakatakas in the famous Allahabad inscription 
which ftives us a brief account of Sanuidra Giii>ta’s campaigns, 
hut it is probable that as a re-sult of his victories Central India 
■ came under the snzcrainl}^ of the Guptas, and the Vakatakas 
became a purely soiiliiern power. Chandra Gupta II Vikram- 
aditya gave one of liis daughters — Prabliavati^ Gupta — in 
marriage to the Vakataka King Rudrasena II and thus secured 
his subordinate alliance. Tliis alliance was probably very useful 
to the Gupta lunpcror in his war with the v^akas*of Western 
India, for, says Smith, ‘Hhe \"akataka Mahuraja occupied a 
geogra|)hical ]M)sitiou in which he could l)e of much service or 
dis-service to the iiortlieru invader of the dominions of the Saka 
.Satiaps of Gujarat and Surashtra.'’ The last great King f)f tlie 
C^akalaka dynasty was liarisena, wlio rei.jned tfwvards the close 
of the fiflli century \.i). He is said to have made extensive 
.conquests in Malwa, South Kosala (Kastern C.P.), Kalin<4a, 
the Andlira country, the Kanarese country and Lata (vSouthern 
fiLijarat)’. 'riie ^Kalachuris and the Kadanibas destroyed the 
|)ow'er (»f tile Vakatakas towards the middle of tlie sixth 
century A.D. 

IvARl V history 01‘ THK PACC\V\S 

The origin of (he Pallavas is one of the unsolved inoblcms 
of ancient Indian history. The theory that they were foreign 
intnulers connected with the Pahlavas or Parthians of North- 
Western India is based on nothing more suBstantiaJ tliati the 
superficial similai'ity of names, and ma\- be safely ^rejected. 
Anojthcr theory is that the Pallavas were of Chola-Naga origin, 
and ]>eroiigcd to the Far South and Ceylon. But the traditional 
hostility of the Pallavas to the Cholas and the obviously northern 
character of their culture cannot be reconciled with this theory. 
The Pallavas used Prakrit in their c^rly records, patronised 
Sanskrit learning, and performed the Asvamcdlia sacrifice. These 
facts, taken together with their olaiin'of Brahmin descent, seem 

to show that tlicv were really Northerners of Brahmanical 

• • 

^origin. ' 
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Tlic ciirliest charters of the Pallavas have been assigned to 
tile third and fourth centuries A.D. The first great ruler of 
tile dynasty was Siva-Skanda-Vannan, who ruled over an exten- 
sive Kingdom and performed the Asvantcdlia and other Vedic 
sacrifices. The capital of jtJie JSallavas was,, Kauclii (Conjee- 
vcrain). When Sanmdra Gupta invade^l , Southern India, 
yishnugojta, tlie Pallava King of Kanclii, \v^s riefeated and 
compelled to acknovvledgc Gupta suzerainty. The hi.story of 
the Pallavas during the fifth and sixth centuries A.i). is very 
obscure. ,w"^omc vSanskrit charters disclose the names of some 
Kings, bill very, little is known about their jiolitical achieve- 
ments. 

TJIE DYNASTIES OK THE FAR SOUTH 

The Cholas, the Paiidyas, and the Clieras were indigenous 
to the Par South. The Iraditicuial Chola country lay between 
the two rivers, Peniiar and V’ellar, and roughly included the 
modern districts of .Taujr>re and Trichiuo])oly and a jKirtiou 
of the Pudiikottai vStato. 1'he earliest liistorical refeiencc* to llie 
Cholas as a ruling ])(>wcr occurs in the edicts of Asoka. About 
the middle of the second century u.c. a Chola prince named 
Fdara conquered Ceylon and ruled there (ac a coUsidcrabk* 
period. Interesting information about the Chola country may 
fie collected from the /Vri/j/ic.v of ilu- Eiylhri'an Sea {circa 
bo A.D.) and the well-known geograjdiy of Ptolemy (rifca 
middle of the second century a.dw. During the third (or fourth) 
century A.D. the power of the Cholas declined owing to the 
rise of tlic* Pallavas and tlic aggressions of the Pandyas and 
the Cheras. Towards the middle of the seventh century a.i>. 
Ihe'iamojis Chinese pilgrim Hiiicn Tsaiig visited Southern India. 
He found the Chola country kleserted and wild, a succession 
of marshes and jungles’. He does not mention the rulev, but 
says, *‘The population is very small, and tiooi)s and brigands 
go through the country openly”. Tlic i)ower of the Cholas 
was restored in the ninth century. 

The Pandya coinipy generally comprised the present dis- 
tricts of Madura, Ranmad and Tinncvelley and the southern 
parts of Travancore. ivladwra, 'the Mathura of the South/ 
was the capital of tlie ^Pandyas. The chief commercial poria^ 
were Korkai (in the. Tirinevelly district) and Kayal.* 
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The Pandya Kingdom is mentioned in Indian literature 
even* in the fourth century h.c. Megasthcncs gives some curious 
stories about this Kingdom and tells us that it was governed 
by women. In, one of his edicts Asoka refers to thh Pandyas 
as an independent j)eople living teyond the southern limits of 
his lunpire. Kharavela, King of Kalinga, claims to have 
humbled the P^idya King. A Pandya King sent an embassy 
to the great Roman Kmperor, Augustus, in 20 )?.c. Our in- 
formation aljout the liist<)ry of the Pandyas until about the 
l)eginiiing of the scventli century a.d. is extremely meagre. 

The Chcia Kingdom roughly comi)ri^ed the iiukIctii district 
of Malabar, the northern parts of Travancme, and Cochin, 
^riieve were two important ports on the western coast — Mn/iris 
(modern Cranganore) and Vaikkarai - which served as flourish- 
ing centres t>f foreign trade. • 

'Phe earliest . ix-ference to llie Cheras oecins u\ aii edict of 
Asoka, w'hicli mentions tlie Keialainitraij i\< an indepenrlenl 
pcoi)le in ilie souDi, References to tlie Clicra ctmntry are also 
found in the /Vr//?/n.i and the geographical .work of Ptolemy 
but its i)olitical history is ()l>scure. Tamil literature gives us an 
exaggerated account of the heroic exploits of a Chera King 
named Senguttuvan, who is said to have carried liis arms as far 
as the Himalayas. From the eighth century onwards the Chera 
coiuitrv submitted alternatelv to the Pandyas and the Cholas 


SECTION l\\ 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 

The incori)oration of North-Western India ijii the 
Magadhan Fmpire was one of the greatcsl achievements of 
Chandraguipta Manrya, for it was a novel and decisive stej) 
towards fhe unification of India under one sceptic. It seems 
lliat the political connection between Magadha and the North- 
West did not long survive Asv)ka’s death, for even before the 
invasion of Antiochos the Clreal of Syjia izob n.c.), an Tudiau 
prince named Snbliaga.sena had ^carved out an independent 
Kingdom in Gandhara. From the second x:cntury n.c. North- 
Western India came under, the rule of a succession of foreign 
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races, and its political connection with llie rest of India became 
feeble. 


RISK OF VIIH: B\CTRIAN GRKIiKS 

The large Empire cKciipied by Selenkos after the death of 
Alexander the (Ireat began to decline in the third century b.c. 
The provinces of Farthia (Khurasan and the south-east coast of 
the Caspian Sea) and Bactria (Balkh, i.e., the region lying 
between the Hindukush and the Oxus) asserted their in- 
depeiuUnce. Bactria was an important centre of Greek culture 
in Asia. 

Eutli^ demos, the third independent Greek ruler of Bactria, 
uas a contemporary of the vSeleukidan ruler, Antiochos the 
Great, who after a long war recognised his indei^endeiice and 
prolxibly gave his daughter in marriage to his son Demetrios. 
After tlie Syrian King’s departure from the Indian frontier 
(206 B.c.) Eiithydemos subjugated a large i>art of Afghanistan. 
Towards the beginning of the second century b.c. he was 
Succeeded by Deipetrios, who conquered a considerable ])ortion 
of the Puujal>. According to some modern scholars, he is to 
be identified with the Yavcuia ruler who invaded Upper India 
during the reign of Pushyamitra Sunga. While Demetrios was 
pushing his arms into the interior of India, Bactria was occupied 
by a Geek general named Eukra tides. Demetrios could not re- 
establish his authority in Bactria ; his powder remained confined 
within the Indus valley and he tame to be kiiow'u as ‘King of 
the Indians’. Mis capital was Euthydemia or Sakala (Sialkot 
in the Punjab). Me was the fir.st Greek ruler to issue bilingual 
coins, having legends in 'Greek as well as in an Indian language 
in the^Kharo.sthi script. 

i 

MENANDER i 

Nitniisniatic evidence gives us the names of severa,! Bactrian 
Greek Kings, hut no detailed information about them is avail- 
able. It is uncertai»- whether Menander, perhaps the greatest 
Greek ruler of r^orth-Weslern India, belonged to the dynasty 
of Euthydeinos. He was a' powerful King. Strabo says that 
he conquered ‘mora luitions than Alexander’. His coins have 
Hjcen found over a very wide extent of country as far west 
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as Kabul and as far east as Mathura, and even Buiidelkhand. 
His ‘ci^ins were current in the ports of Western India in the 
age of the I criplus (circa 6o A.D.). Plutarch describes him as 
a ruler of many cities. Some modern scholars identify*Menander 
with tlie Yavava. invader who was repulsed by Pushyamitra 
8unga. He is also identified with King Milinda, who is men- 
tioned in tlie IBuddliist work Milindapanho. He was probably 
a convert to Buddhism. His capital was Sakala (Sialkot), a 
flourishing city of beautiful buildings and strong defences. 

fall, of the HACTRIAN GREEKS 

The Bactrian (heeks knew no unity ; the house* of Ruthy- 
demos found a powerful rival in the house of Eukratides. 
After consolidating his authority yi Bactria, Eukratides con- 
finored the Kabul valley, (randhara, and the western portion 
of tile Punjab. « He vnhs jirobably murdered by his son and 
successor, Helioklcs, in or about 155 15 .C» After the death of 
Heliokies, Bactria was occupied by the Sakas, and the later 
members of the lunise f)f hhikratides ruled in Afghanistan and 
the Western Pup jab. One of them, Antialkidas, who is 
described* as King of Taxila, sent an envoy named Heliodoros 
to the court of tlie Sunga King, Bhagabhadra. The lajst Greek 
ruler of the North-Western frontier was Hermaios, who was 
overthrown by the Kushan King, Kadphise^ I, in the first 
century A.f>. 

SAKA RUEE IN NORTHERN INDIA 

Aliout the middle of the second centur> b.c. the >j’est- 
ward migration of the Yiich-chis compelled the Salcas, who 
lived in the region to the north of the river Syr Darya, move 
towards .the south. They occupied Ba<jtria and Parthia. The 
revival of Parthian power under Mithridates II (123-88 n.c.) 
pushed tliem towards Stustaii ; they could not advance towards 
the Punjab, for the kingdom ruled by the house of Eukratides 
stood as a barrier between Central Asia and the Indian frontier. 
Afterwards they moved throng}^ southern Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan to the I^owcr Indus valley. Gradually they pene- 
trated far into the interior of India •and established several 
principalities. , 
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One of the earliest Saka rulers mentioned in Indian 
inscriptions is Manes or Moga. The dates assigned to him by 
different scholars range from 135 B.c. to 154 a.d. Numismatic 
evidence ' shows that he was the ruler of Gandhara. His 
territory, therefore, lay between the two Bactrian Greek 
Kingdoms of the Kabul valley and the liastern Punjab. His 
successor, A/es I, probably conquered the Eastern Punjal). 
It seems that the administration of the v^aka rulers of North- 
Western India was largel}' influenced by Persian and Greek 
traditions. 

A family of Saka Satraps ruled at Mathura. UajinTila 
probably put an end to Greek rule in the liastern Punjab. 
Some scholars think that the so-called ‘Northern Satraps', like 
]\laues and Rajuvula, were Parthians, not vSakas. 

SAKA RITLK IN WKSTKRN INDIA 

A family of Saka Satraps, know’u as the Kshaharalas, ex- 
tended their power to Western and Southern India. Bhuinaka 
^uled in Saurashfra (Kathiawar). Nahapana, the greatest of 
the Kshaharata Satraps, occupied a large portion of Maha- 
rashtra from the Satavahaiia.s. His political influence probably 
extended from IMaharashtra and North Konkan to Kathiawar,. 
Malvva and Ajmer. Some scholars think that the era of 78 A.D. 
derives its name of Saka era from the Saka princes of Nahapana’s 
family. According to this view, Nahapana ruled during the 
period 1 19-124 a.d. Nahapana’s power was probably crushed 
by Gautamiputra Salakarni, who restored the Satavahana power 

in Maharashtra and some adjoining provinces. 

4 

.SAKA SATRAPS OF UJJAIN : RUDRADAMAN 

The Karddamaka family of Saka Satraps ruled in Westenr 
India for several centuries. Ujjain was the centre of their 
dominions. The first Mahdkshalrapa of the family was Chash- 
tana, who probably flourislicd about 130 a.d. He was i)roba1>ly 
a viceroy of the Kushans. 

Chashtana’s grandsTon, Rndradaman (circa 130-150 a.d.), 
\vas a powerful ruler. His c^irecr is described in some detail in 
the Junagadh Rock Inscription of 150 ad.. We are told that 
he won for Irimself the proud title of Mahakshaltapa. This 
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Statement has been inleri)rcted to mean that the power of his 
family Had been shaken by some neighbour, probably Gautami- 
pulra vSatakanii, ajid he had to establish his position by his 
own prowess. His authority was recognised in East, and West 
Malwa, Northern (iujarat, Kathiawar, Cutdi, Marwar, the 
Lower Indus valley, North Konkan, and some adjoining dis- 
tricts. Some of these' territories originally formed parts of the 
sSatavahana Kingdom ; Rudradamaii probaldy conquered them 
from eitlier Gaulamiinitra vSatakarni or one of his immediate 
successors. The Junagadli Rock Inscription tells iis that he 
twice defeated Satakarni, lord of the Ucccaii, but did not destroy 
liiin oil *account of their near relationship. vSome scholars 
identify this Satakarni with Vasishlhiputra Pulaiiiavl, who was 
probably Rudradaman's son-in-law. The Lower Indus valley 
was probably wrested from one of ^the successors of Kanishka. 
Rudradamaii also defeated the Yaudheyas, who ruled ovlt the 
bank^ of the river Sutlej and some parts of the modern Bharatpur 
Slate. • 

Rudradamaii was not only a great conqueror, but a goqd 
ruler as w'ell. One of liis officers constructed a new' dam on 
the famous Sudarftana Lake, and the entire expenses were borne 
by the royal treasury, Rudradamaii was an accomplished 
scholar, for we are told that he gained fame by studying 
Grammar, Political Science, Logic, and ]\hi.sic, He did not kill 
men except in baltle. 

PALI. Ol- TIIU WESTERN SATRAl'S 

Very little detailed information is available regarding 
RudradamaiPs successors, although several iKinies have l^eeii 
collected from coins and inscriptions. Disputed successions, 
internal rebellions and aggressions of powerful neighbours like 
the Satavahaiu’s gradually cri])pk*d tliAr kingdom. Northern 
Konkaiii Sind, Rajputana and Mahva were lost lH.‘iare the 
middle of the third century a.d. Towards the beginning of 
the next century the dynasty of Cliasht'^na \N as overthrown by 
a ruler of unknown antecedents. During the period ^gs-cir'ea^ 
348 A.n. there was no Mcdiakstitirapci ; the rulers used only 
the subordinate title of Ksliatrapa. seems that this decline 
of Saka jx)\s'cr w as due to the extension of vSassanian supremacy 
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in North-Western India. When the hold of the Sassanian 
Emperors on the distant Indian vSatrapies became vvea^k, a 
successor of Rudradnman, Rudrasena III, wliosc reign jn-obably 
covered the third quarter of the fourth century a.d., assumed 
the title of Maharaja. The Saka revival in Western India 
proved ephemeral, for Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya con- 
quered Mahva and Kathiawar and killed the last Saka ruler of 
that region. 

PARTHIAN RUlvR IN NORTH -WKSTERN INDIA : GONlX>PHERNKS 

Towards the middle of the first century a.d. Saka rule in 
some parts^ of Gandhara was overthrown by the Parthians, who 
gradually extended their power to the east. Gondojdicrnes was 
the greatest of all Indo-Parthian rulers. His reign probably 
covered the second quarten of the first century a,i>. At the 
beginning of his reign his authority seems to have been con- 
fined to Son them Afghanistan. Later on he annexed the 
Peshawar district. There is no cingraphic evidence to sliow 
ttat he conquered Eastern Gandhara, although it is probalde 
that he wrested' some territories from the Azes family. 
According to Christian traditions, he was converted to 
Christianity by the Apostle St. Thomas. His death was followed 
by the disintegration of his dominions. W’e learn from epigrapjiic 
evidence that the Parthian rulers of Afghanistan, the Punjab, 
and Sind were overthrown by the Kushans. 

yurh-chi migrations 

Alxnit the year 165 b.c. the Yueh-Chis, a tribe living in 
North AV^stern China, were defeated and exi)elled from their 
country, 1 >y a nomadic tribe called the Hiung-nu. The Yueh- 
chis migrated westwards, until they came into conflict with the 
Sakas in the valley of ‘the river Syr Darya and occupied their 
territory. About the year 140 n.c.» the Yueh-chis were driven 
by an enemy further west into the Oxus valley. Here they sub* 
dued several tribes, and whole of Bactria and Sogdiana was 
probably (Kcupied by the beginning of the first century B.c. 
Now the Yueh-chis gaveTtp tiieir nomadic iiahits, and the terri- 
tory coiitrolleil by thei^i was divided into five principalities. 
One of these, the jirincipality of the Kushans, a branch of the 
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Yueh-chis, i)robably lay between Chitral and the Paiijshir 
country. 

thk early kushans 

« 

Kujiila Kadphises, or Kadphises I, tlic first well-known 
King of the* Kiishans, united the live Yiieli-chi i)rindpalities 
under his rule. He was ])r()bably the colleague or ally, ami 
afterwards tlie successor, of Hcrniaios, the last member of the 
house of Kukratidcs ruling in the Kabul valley. According to 
this view, the Kushans sipiplanled the Bactrian Greeks in the 
Kabul valley. Kadiihises I also defeated the I^arthians and 
probal)ly •coiKpiered Gandhara and southern Afghanistan. He 
is tlie first Kushan King to strike coins to the sohtli of the 
n,indukn.sh. He copied the coins issued by the Roman Emperor 
Augustus or Ins immediate successors, 'ftie R<mian uifluunce on 
the coinage of the Kadphises Kings shows that at that time 
India had 'extensive commercial transactions with China and 
the Roman Empire. In some of his, coins Kadphises I 
describes himself as Steadfast in th.e true faith of the Buddha'. 
I'he Kushans had obviously succuml:.ed to liidian influence at 
the very beginning of their Indian career. 

KadiHiis'es I was succeeded by his son Kadphises II or 
Vima (or Wiina or Wema) Kadpliises. He extended his 
authority to the Indian interior- to tlie Punjab and p(>.ssibly 
also to the United Provinces — and left this portion of liis Emi»ire 
under tlie charge of a viceroy. Some scholars hold tliat he 
introduced the Saka Era of 78 a.il According to this vicAv, 
he was probably the* overlord of the Kshaharata Satrap 

Nahapaiia. His coins show that he was a worshiiiper of Siva. 

• • 

DATC OF KAMSIIKA ^ 

Kaiiishka was undoubtedly the greatest Kushan ruler of 
India, Init the information available About him is in many 
respects , unsatisfactory. Some scholars hold the view that he 
reigned before tlie Kadphises Kings, .and was the founder of 
the I’ifefflma era commencing 58 n.c. the present state of 
our knowledge it is hardly possible to accept this vie\V. 
Epigraphic as well as numismatic <^ndciicc show-s that Kanishka’s 
Empire included Gandhara, but Chin<5se evidence proves that 
in the second half of tlifc first century n.c. that region was not 
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under Kuslian rule. Moreover, Kanishka’s coins show iiii- 
inistakable influence of Roman coins issued in the first century 
A i>. It l,s now generally accepted that Kanishka was a successor 
of the Kadphises Kings, although nothing is known regarding 
their rclation'-hip. Some scholars believe that Kanishka 
flourislied in tlie third century A.D,, but this theory is clearly 
contradicted by Chinese and Tibetan evidence. According to 
Marshall, Smith and some other scholars, Kanishka ’s rnle lx*gau 
about 125 A. I-),, and ended in the second half of the seeoiul 
century A.i>. This view cannot be reconciled with the 
known fact that Kanishka was the founder of an era. It is, 
therefore, better to accept the theory of Thomas, Rai)Soii 
and otlier scholars, uho hold tliat Kanishka ruled in the first 
century A.n. and founded the Saka era commencing 78 a.d, 
Kariishka's eia probably came to ]>e called Saka era iKcause 
it was used for a. long time bv the Saka princes of Western 
India. 

LHiNgUKSTS (IF KAMSHKV 

** Kanishka was a great comiueror, and liis military successes 
made him the uiler of a vast Kmpire. He annexed Kashmir, 
and traditions of his conflict with the rulers of Saketa and 
Patalij)utra have been preserved in Chinese and Tilxlan 
literature. He defeated the King of the Partliians. His wars 
with the Chinese resulted in the conquest of Kashgar, Khotan 
and Yarkand. During tlie reign of the great r?;mi>eror Ho-ti 
(Sg-105 A.D.) the Chinese made a serious atteini>t to recover their 
influence in Central Asia, and a Chinese general named Pan- 
chao defeated Kanishka. Some years later Kanishka led 
another e^xpeditidn across the Pamir plateau and defeated Pan- 
chao*s .son. It is probaldy on this occasion that he secured a 
Chinese prince as a hostage at his court. 

Outside India Kantshka's FCmpire comprised Afghanistan, 
Bactria, Kashgar, Khotan and Yarkand. In India the . Punjab, 
Kashmir, Sind and the United Provinces (as far east as Benares) 
were aluK>st certainly iuchided within his dominions. His coins 
have been found even in Bihar and Bengal, The eastern portion^ 
of his E^npire was governed fty viceroys who used tlic titles of 
Mahakshatrapa and K.^hairapa. Kanishka himself lived at 
Purushapura (PeshawarJ. ^ 
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KANISUKA’S RKUOION 

*Kuddhist literary tradition affirms that Kanishka became 
a convert to Buddhism at the beginning of his reign. This 
tradition is supported by numisinatic, epigraj)hic, and archaeo- 
logical evidence. Some of his coins depict the figure of the 
Buddha. In Pohavvar he erected a monastery and a huge 
wooden tower, in which he placed some relics of the Buddha. 
Hu summoned the last great Buddhist Council which was held 
ni Kashmir, or Candhara, or Jalandhar. Its delilieratioriN were 
guided 1>y V'asumitra and Asvaghosa. The Council compiled 
^comprehensive commentaries on the Buddhist canon, wdiioh were 
ungraved on coi)per and deposited in a stupa. In spite of his 
devotion to Buddhism, Kani.shka was loyal to the Indian tradi* 
tioii of eclecticism. On his coins \vc find the figures of Hindu, 
(Ti'cek, jMitliniic, Zoroaslrian, anfl Klamite gods. Probably 
Kanishka honoured the numerous gods \\orsliipj>ed in the 
vdilTercnt t>arts of liis east I\m])ire. 


KANTSIIKA’s i*.ATR()N.\C;K O? ARTS VNl) 


Kanishka was a great patron of arts and letters. The 

monaslevy built by him at Peshawar excited the admiration of 

Cliiiiese and Muslim travellers many centuries after his death. 

(Tri.. stupa was built under the Mipervision of a Creek architect 
Jiamed Age.silaos. Kanishka built a town nuar Taxila, and it is 
prol)able that Iht* town of Kanishkatmra in Kashmir was 

established by him His court was adorned by the celebrated 

Buddhist teachers ]^ars\a and Vasumitra, the great Buddhist 
pout and philo.Miplicr A.svaghosii, the well-known philosopher 
Nagarjuna, and the immortal authority on .TvJfr'7'C(hj,*ChafakaIJ| 


"I'HK r^ATBIR KUSH.VNS 


Kanishka ’,\'as probably succeeded by \"asislika, whose in- 
:icriptioii^ pi'ove his control over Mathura and Paistcrn ^lalwa. 
Huvishka, who ruled after Vasishka, probably lost his hold over 
the Lower Indus valley, wdiich seems todiave Ik-cu occupied by 
the great Saka vSalrap Riidradaman.^ He was a patron of 
Buddhism and built a splendid ^monastery at ^fathxira. His 
coins are very artistic, and contain repJicseutations of numerous 
Creek, Persian and Indian deities. An inscription discovered 
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at Ara in the Peshawar district mentions a Kanishka, who 
identified by some scholars with the great Kauishka, but regarded 
as a different ruler by others. Vasudeva I, whose reign probably 
covers the., third quarter of the second century a.d., was the 
last important Kushan ruler of India. His inscriptions and 
coins liave been found only in the* Punjab and tlie United 
Provinces, He was jirobably a worshipper of Siva. 

In the third century a.d. the mighty ICmjure of Kauishka 
broke up into q^etty principalities ruled by weaklings, whose 
chronology and history are extremely obscure. The Sass^mian 
Emperors of Persia established their suzerainty over Bactria, 
Afghanistan and north-westcni India, but it is doubtful whether 
their conquests extended to the Punjab ])roper. In the fourth 
century a.d, the supremacy of the Sassanians was replaced by 
that of the Guptas ; Samudra (inpta\s influence was well- 
established over the Kushan princes of the north-west. After 
the fall of the (iupta Empire they had to fight hard against the 
Huns, and then against the Muslims. The Hindu ishahi 
dynasty of the Punjab exterminated the remnants of the Ku.shan 
Empire in India tc/^vards tlie close of the ninth century a.d. 


SUCCKSSORS OV TllK KUSIIANS ; THK NAOAS 

The Nagas succeeded the Kushans in Mathura and Gwalior 
regions. There were two Naga fainilie.s, with capitals at 
Mathura and Padmavati (Padam-Pawaya in Gwalior State) ; we 
do not know whether they were related to each other. They 
floiirishetl during the third and fourtli centuries a.d. The Naga 
rulers of Padmavati were ^ known as the Bharasivas. They per- 
formed tan Asvaynedhas, Among them definite historical in- 
formation is available only about Bhava Naga, who was an ally 
of the Vakalakas. The power of the Nagas was crushed by 
the Guptas. 

mahSyana buddhism 

4 ' 

' It was during the i»eriiMl of Kushan rule that Indian 
civilization found its way to^’Central and Eastern Asia. The 
Kushan perjod saw the introduction of Buddhism into China by 
Kasyapa Matan^a (circa 61-67 a.d.). The spread of Buddhism 
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outside India, and its intimate contact with forei^^n racial 
elcnipnts, brought about a far-reaching change in the character 
of that religion. In the reign of Kanishka the growth of the 
Maltayana form of Ihiddhism is clearly noticeable. • Buddhist 
literary tradition ascribes to Nagarjuna, one of the celebrities^ 
at KaniVlilca’s court, the systematization of Mahaydna philo- 
sophy. It is clear, however, that the Mahaydna faith was 
already in an iucii)ient stale before the Kushan peri(xl, and its 
origin is proliably to be assigned to the increasing influence 
of the Uhakti cult and the demand of the Buddhist masses for 
easily intelligible* religious symbols and rituals. In the days of 
Kanishka* the distinction between Mahaydna and Iltnaydna 
(‘primitive Buddliism as expounded in tlie Dialogues* of the 
Buddha) was emphasized by the worship of the Bodhisaitvas 
(beings ‘who were in the process of^ olitainiiig, but had not yet 
obtained, Buddhaliood*^ Thus, ‘the veneration for a dead 
Teacher passed into the worshi]) of a living vSiviour’. A new 
canon was developed, written in J^anskrit. instead of Pali, and 
new I'lhilosophical conceptions were introduced to keep pace 
with the external changes. The Mddhyaiuika and the Y ogd’ 
chdra schools of jihilosopliy greu out of Mahaydna thought. 


GAN1>H.\RA ART 

Religion was naturally reflected in art. In the earlier 
Buddhist sculptures, like tliose at vSanchi and Bhaiiiut, we find 
exquisite portrayal of sce-ncs from the Jalakas and other stories 
connected witli the life of tlie Buddha, but nouherc do wc find 
the Buddha himself carved in stone. His presence was indicated 
by various symbols (c.g., foot ]>rints, umbrella, et^.). •But 
during the Kushan period tlie sculptors devoted themselves to 
the novel task of carving stone images of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisa/tvas. This new art is called ftaiidhara art, for most 
of its specimens have been found in the Oandhara region. Some- 
times it is also called Graeco-Buddhist art, ‘because the forms 
of Greek art were apiilied to Buddhist subjects.' “Images of 
Buddha appear in the likeness of Apollo, the Yaksha Kuvel^'l 
is posed ill the fashion of the Plfidian Zeus, and so on. The 
drapery follows Hellenistic models.” H^re we find a remarkable 
instance of the influence exercised by tlie Greeks on Indian 
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('ullurc. The Gcindhara school of art has naturally left S(une 
imprcvSs upon the art of Mathura and Aniaravati, two jj^rcat 
CLMilros of Indian art during the post-Maiirya period. 

FORKKJN INFI.I HNCH ON ADMINISTRATION 

The long rule of dilTerent foreign races in different parts 
<j{ India naturally iutnxluced some changes in political theory 
and adininislrative machinery. The Persian system of govern- 
ment In Satraps ja'evailed in many jxirts of India, and officials 
with fireek titles like Siratt'<^os became familiar to the Indian 
peojde. The conception of Monarchy underwent a significant 
change. ‘^Th.e exaltation of monarchy is apparent from two 
facts, naiueU', the a'-suini)tion of higli-.sonnding semi-divine 
lionoritics by reigning inonarclis, and the apollieosis of deceased 
rulers.*' While a great ruler like Asoka remained content witli 
the .simi)le title of RcijCi, rulers who controlled territories much 
smaller than those ot the Maiirya I'jniicror assumeil titles. like 
Chakravartiu. While Asoka called himself merely Jhvdnavipiya, 
ifiaiiy foreign rulers, probaldy following the Chinese model, 
claimed the majesty of Dciaputra. The Koinan j)ractice of 
deifying the rulers wa^ introduced by tlie Knshans, and Mathura 
became the city of ncvakulas (‘Royal galleries o1 iiortrait 
statues’)-. The system of Ihi'airdjya (joint rule of two Kings), 
whicli [>rcvailed in Northern and Western India, was of Chaeco- 
Koinaii origin. 
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SF.CTION 1 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE GUPTAS 


KisK 1)1' thk ('.ri>T\s 

W c knuw very little about the onein of the (jiij)ta taniily. 
It may have* heloii.L’ed to llie \'aisya caste, altliou^^h tlicre is no 
conclusive e\idencc on this point. Accordiim to epi^^rapliic 
evidence, the founder of tlie fainilv*\\as a person named Gupta. 
He used llic sim])le title of Malu'vaia, and it is ]M'ohaidc that 
he Was a petty Vuler of a small princii»alit>' in Maj.;adha or in 
Hengal, He was succeeded by his son *Ghat(Ukacha» who is 
also styled Maliariiia, It is difficiilt to ascertain \vhether tlwy 
were independent rulers or feiidatorv chieftaiiv-. 

CHANPKA <ii:i»TA 1 

( jhatotkacha’s son and 'successor, Chandra fritiUa I, who is 
described as a Mahatajddfii}dja, was undoubtedly an indepen- 
dent .s<jvcreigii. He probabl}’ ascended the throne in 320 A.n., 
the initial year of the C^tupta lua, of wliich he is usually 
rcKarded as the founder. Duriiii; iiis l^ricf lule he succeeded in 
raisin^^ the power and prestige of the family^. He married a 
Ivichchhavi princess named Kumarackt'd, and it is probable* that 
this matrimonial alliance was politically fruitful. ‘{Nothing 
definite Js known almut the Idchchhavis of this ])eriod. vSmith 
suggests that they were ruling in Patafipulra as feudatories of 
the Kushans, and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta 
'succeeded to the power previously held by his wife’s relatives’. 
It is also possible that the IJchchhavij? ruled in North Bihar 
w'ith Vaisali (modern Basarh in Mnzjtffarpnr district) as their 
capital, and Chandra Gupta’s ifiarriagu with the . Lichchhavi 
heiress led to the amalgauiatiou of the 4 wo priudipalities. How- 
ever, Chandra Gupta w-as able to establish his authority t)rol>ably 
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over the ^^reater part of Ihhar and also a portion of U.P. and 
Ben^fal. 

SAMUDRA GUFfA 

Sanuidra (Uipta was selected from amoiiR his sons by 
Chandra C^iupta 1 as Ixjst fitted to succeed him. A Gupta ruler 
named Kaclia issued some sold coins. Smith regards Kacha 
as a rival brother of vSurnudra Guj)ta, but it is probable that 
they are identical. Samudra Gupta ascended the throne after 
320 A.i). and died before 380 A.n. The prcci.se dates of his 
accession and death cannot be ascertained. 

CONQUESTS OF vSAMUPRA (iUPTA 

Samudra Gupta was a, great conqueror. Like Mahapadina 
Naiida and C}iandragui)ta Maury a he seems to have aimed at 
the political unification of India. A more or less detailed account 
of his coiKiuests has bee^n [>rcscrved in the famous Allahabad 
IJillar Inscription, an elaborate panegyric comi)osed by his court 
poet, Harishena. ' In the Gangetic valley and Central India 
Samudra Gupta annexed the territories of the defeated monarchs, 
but in Southern India he remained content with victories alone 
— he did not annex the territories of th.e vanquished rulers. 
Probably he realised the difficulty of controlling Southern India 
from his remote ba.se in the north-east. 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription says that Samudra Gupta 
uprooted Rudradeva (Rudrasena I Vakataka?), Matila (probably 
a ruler of the Bulandshahr region in U.P.), Nagadatla (a Naga 
King?), Chaiidr^warrnaii .(identified with Chandravarnian men- 
tioned in»» the Sinsunia Rock Inscription, who was the ruler of 
Pushkaiana or Pokharan in the Baukura district of Bengal), 
Ganapati Kaga (a Naga ruler of Mathura), Nagascna .(a Naga 
ruler of Padmavati), Achyuta (ruler of Ahichchhatra, modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareilly district in U.P.), Nandi (a Naga 
ruler?), Balavannan (a x)rincc of Assam?), and many other 
Kings of Arydvarta. He also captured the scion of the family 
of Kota (ruling in the Eastern Punjab and Delhi region?). The 
territories conquered from tlJesc princes included probably the 
United Province?* and apportion of Central India and fv>uth-wcst 
Bengal, and were [daced under the direct administration of 
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Imperial viceroys and officers. Saniudra Gupta also subjugated 
Ihu. rulers of the ‘forest countries’ in the Ghaziimr-Jubbulpore 
region. 

After the conquest of Northern India Saniudra Gupta 
turned his attention to the South. It is probable that his cani- 
paigfis were limited to the eastern and southern parts of the 
Central Provinces, ( )rissa and the eastern coast of the IX^ccan 
as far as Kanchi. The Southern rulers defeated hy him were 
Mahendra of Kosala (i.r.. South Kosala, or the Ihlaspur, Raipur 
and sSambalpur districts of C.P.), Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
(‘a wild trad of Central India*), Mantaraja of Kaiirala (the 
Son pur * region ?), Svamidatta of Kottura (in the Ganjam 
district), ^Fahendragiri of Pishtapura ((lodavari district), 
l>amana of lirandapalla (in the Vizagapatain district), Vishiiu- 
go])a of Kanchi (of tlic Pallava dyjiasty), Nilaraja of Avanmkta 
(idcniti Heat ion uncertain), Hastivannan (probably of the Salan- 
kayana dynasty) of Vengi (near P'llore), ^g^a^ena of Palakka 
fNellorc district,, Kuvera of Devarashtrai (in the Vizagai)atani 
district?), Dhanamjaya of Kusthalatmra (in the North Arcot 
district?), and others. As we have said above, the territories 
of these I^riiices.werc not annexed. There is no clear reference 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription to Saniudra Gujha’s con- 
flict with the Vakatakas, but it has been suggested that as a 
result of liis victory over Vyaghraraja, who was ]>robably a 
feudatory of the Vakatakas, the Guptas succeeded the Vaka- 
lakas in the suzerainty over Central India. 

Samudra (jupla’s Digrijaya seems to have terrorised the* 
frontier rulers of North-Eastern India and the tribes of the 
Punjab, Western India, Malwa. and the Central Provinces, who 

• (I 

* ‘gratified his imperious commands by paying all kinds of ^axes, 
obeying his orders and coining to do liomage*’. Among the 
frontier Princes were the rulers of Samatata (south-east Bengal : 
capital* at Bad Kainta near Ccmilla), Davaka (Nowgong district 
in Ass^ni? or Dacca Kamarupa (Upper Assam), Nepal and 
Kartripura (Jalatidhar district in the Punjab, or Kumaun, 
Garhwal and Rohilkhand in ICP). Th® tribes which submitted 
to the Gupta Emi)eror were the following : Malavas (of EavStern 
Rajputana and the Mandasor rigion^, Arjuuayanas (of Jaipur 
and Alwar Stales in Rajputana), Y^udheyas (living on both 
banks of the Sutlej on the border of the Bahawalpur State), 
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Madrakas (of Sialkot), Abliiras (of the Sanclii rei^ion in Central 
India?), Kharaparikas (of C.P. ?), Prarjunas (of Central India?), 
Sanakanikas (of the Bhilsa region in Central India?) and the 
Kakas (of* the Bhilsa region), 

Samiidra Ciijita made so great an impression on iiis con- 
leini)orarics that the foreign potentates of North-Western India, 
Malwa, and Kathiawar conciliated him hy acts of homage. 
These foreign potentates are called ShahhShahanu- 

Shahi-Saka-Murunda, They W'cre the successors of the Knshans 
and the Sakas, wlio had formerly ruled over a large portion of 
Northern and Western India. 

Samudra Gupta's fame transcended the .geogra])hica'l borders 
of India and attracted the people of Ceylon and ‘all other 
dwellers in islands'. Meghavarna, King of Ceylon, sent an 
embassy to him and '-eenred his permission to erect a monastery 
at Bodh Gaya. It is possible that Sanuulra Giijita exercised 
some control over the Hindu colonies in Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra, and other islands in the Indian archipelago. The 
Pigvijayl naturally celebrated his victories hy the ]K*rfonnaiice 
of the .Isvamcdha sacrifice. 

.SVMrDRA GUPTA’S p:MPIRH 

Towards the close of vSamudra Ciupta’s leigii his Empire 
inciiided almost the whole of Northern India (except Western 
Punjab, N.W.F.P., Kashmir, Sind, Western Rajpulana and 
(Uijarat), the highlands of tlie Central Provinces and Orissii, 
and a long stretch of territory extending at least as far south 
as Madras enty. A considerable portion of Northern India was 
directly governed' by the Emperor through his officials. Several 
tributary states surrounded this directly administered area on 
all sides' Beyond these tributary states lay the Saka and Kushan 
principalities as well as^ Ceylon and other islands, the rulers of 
which were submissive allies. The establishment of a strong 
central authority was in this w'ay reconciled with the "recogni- 
tion of local autonomy. 

VCCOMl^lJSUMKNTS OK SAVzUDR^ GUPTA 

The Allahabad F^illvr Inscription describes vSamudra Gupta 
as a man of versatile genius. It says, ‘'He established his title 
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of Kaviraja l)y various i)oeiical com])Ositi()ns.’' Obviously lie 
was llic aulJior of some poems which liave been lost. Pie was 
a lover of music, and his musical accoiiiplishincnts are testified 
to by certain coins depicting him playing on the lute? He was 
a patron of learning. It is said that the famous Ihiddhist scholar 
\"asiibandhu was his minister. In religion he was devoted 
to the Brahmanical faith, but there i^ nothing to suggest that 
he was intolerant of otlier faiths. His coins are remarkable for 
their artistic excellence. 1 ; 

ciiANDKA n \ ikr\mai)itva 

Cliandra (bi[)ia was probably selected out of many so^s by 
liis fatlier v^amudra fbiiita as best fitted to succeed liim. ! The 
earlit‘st known date of his reign is t.J). and his last known 
date is ^12-1 ; \.i». .^ome scholars bedieve that a King njimed 
Rama (bipta, an elder brotlier of Cliandia (bi])ta, intervened 
between Saiiuidra (aipla and Chandra Cupta 'I'liis viewv pests 
on late literary evidence and finds no •'Uinport ui (lupla injjutp- 
tions and coins, ^ ; * 

Chandra (liipta iiilierited a vast Fimiiire. He strenglljenetl 
U bv matrimonial alliances with the Nagas and the Vakatiikas, 
and extended it by the compiest of Western India. He im\rrievl 
a Xaga i>riiice.ss and gave one of his daugliters in marriaj^e lf> 
the V'akataka King Rudrasena 11 . The alliance of the Vak^jtaka 
monarch- was probably of great use in his camj)aign against the 
Sakas of Western Tndm, for 'The X’^akataka MaJtamja occiijncd 
a geographical j^osition in w’hicli lie could he (^f much service or 
divS-service to tfie nortliern invader of the domiiiioii.-^ of the jSaka 
Satraps of (aijarat and Surashtra.” Numismatic evidence indi- 
cates that the compiests of the vSaka dominions took. |)lace 
towards the close (^f the fourth century and the beginning 
of the fifth century \.d. The Gupta Kniiflire was now extended 
to the shore of the Arabian Sea. The flourishing ports ot the 
western coast contriliuted to the commercial prosperity of the 
Kmpirc. ^ 

Chandra Gupta was a devout Vaislinava, but he ungrud- 
gingly extended his patronage to hien inofcssing other lailhs», 
One t)f his leading ministers was a Saliva, and his greatest 
general was probably a Buddhist. 

8 
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YTD: VTICRAIMADITVA (>;■ LKOKNDS 

Cliandra (riipta isS nsiially identified with the great King 
Vikrainaditya of Indian legends, who is credited with victories 
over the Snkas, and whose court is said to have been adorned 
by the celel)ratecl ‘nine gems* (ymvaralna'^ including Kalidasa. 



I The slianed poriion represents the approximate extent of 
the Gupta Htnpire under Chandra (hipta II and incl\ides 
the territory of the Sakas eonquered by Jitin,) 

That Chandra ('inj)ta \^anquished the Kakas is a definite histori- 
cal fact. It is possible tfiat the great poet Kalidasa enjoyed his 
patronage, although it is certain that some of the persons in- 
clntlcfl in the conventamal list of ‘nine gems’ werp not his 
contenujoraries. In Sanskrit literature VikramaUitya is repre- 
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sented as ruling at Pataliputra as well as XJjjain and other cities. 
P^Upulra was Chandra Gupta’s capital, and it seems that in 
connection with the destruction of Saka rule in Western India 
he had a long residence in Malw^a — at first at Vidisa, later on 
at Ujjain. Tradition associates Vikrainaditya wuth the Vikrama 
era coinineiicing 58 p..c. Chandra Gupta can by no means be 
regarded as the loiiiider of that era ; but it is possildc that the 
connection of the name ‘Vikrama’ with the era was a late inven- 
tion. 


FA-iniiN 

It Was during the reign of Chandra Gupta II that the 
famous Clihiese pilgrim, PV-hien, visited India. His route lay 
across the Gobi desert and the mountainous regions of Khotan, 
the Pamir plateau, vSwat and Gan^lhara. In India he visited 
Peshawar, Mathura, Kanauj, Sravasti. Penares, Kapilavastu, 
Kusinagara, V^aisali, Pataliputra, and some other places. His 
main purpose was to search for Buddhist manuscripts and relics ; 
so his preference was for places sacred to Buddhism. At tlje 
fatuous sea-j.ort of Tainralix)li (Tamluk, Midhapore district) he 
einbarkuvl for Ce>;lon and Java on his homeward voyage. His 
itinerary covered the period 3L)g-4i4 a.d. 

P'a-hieii docs not mention the name of Chandra Gupta 
Vikrainaditya, but he gives many interesting details alK)Ut the 
condition of the country. He passed three years at Pataliputra 
and studied Sanskrit there. He found two large Buddhist 
monasteries in tlic city, wdtich attracted students from all parts 
of India and served as great centres of Hinayana and Mahayana 
learning. The ruins of Asoka’s niagn^iicent pj^ace excitec^ his 
wonder ; the slriicUire, lie said, was ‘all made by spiilts w’liicli 
Asoka employed’. The inhabitants were rich and prosiierous, 
and vied^ with one another in the i)ractice of benevolence and 
righteousness. The heads of the Vaisya families established 
houses f^r dispensing charity and medicines. There was an 
excellent hospital at Pptalijmtra, whore deserving patients were 
supi)lied free food and medicine. Ther? were rest houses in 
large towns as well as on highways. • 

In the Mcidhyadesa (the Upper Ganges valley) the peojde, 
with the sole exception of the ChandalAs, w^erc vegetarian and 
devoted to the principle of Ahimsa, Fa-hicii soys, “The people 
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are numerous and happy ; they have not to register their liouse-. 
holds, or attend to any magistrates or their rules ; only those 
who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the gain 
from it. if they want to go, they go ; if they want to stay 
on, they stay. The King governs without deca])itatioii or other 
corporal punishineiits. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or 
heavily, according to the circumstances of each case. Even in 
cases of repealed atteiiii)ts at wicked vehelUon they only liave 
their right hands cut off. The King’s body-guards and attend- 
ants all have salaries.” This passage throws iiiteresliiig light 
on Chandra Gupta \’ikramaditya’s administration, although 
it i.s difficult to Siiy whether the picture drawn by the pilgrim 
is idealistic or realistic. 

P'a-hicn was naturally more interested in Riiddliism than 
111 anything else. His account shows that tlie faith was 
flourishing in the Punjab and Bengal, and that it was progressing 
in Alathura. In the Madhyadesa, however, Bnddhism was not at 
all popular ; here the Brahmanical faith was prcdoininanl. Tlierc 
was no religious persecution, and the relations between the 
Hindus and tlic biiddhists were cordial. 

KU-MARA (nn*TA 1 MA riKNDRADlTYA 

Chandra Gupta II was succeeded by his son Kiimara 
fliipta I, whose known dates cover the period 414-455 
^"ery little is knowTi about his political career, but numismatic 
and epigraphic evidence indicates that the strength, unity and 
])restige of the Empire remained unshaken in liis reign. Ivike 
Samudra Gujita he ])erfornied the Asvamedha sacrifice, but 
wlicther it commemorated any new conquests we do not know . 
Towards^ the clftse of Iiis reign the Gupta power was seri«)usly 
menacejd by the hostility of the Pushyamitras, a tribe living 
probably in the Narmada valley. The fallen fortunes of the 
imperial family were revived by Kunuira Gupta’s son Skanda 
Gupta. 

» 

skanda GUm VrKRAMADlTYA 

Skanda Gnjita, the lahl great ruler of the Gui)ta dynasty, 
enjoyed a brief rule (cirfa 455-467 a.d.). He probably came to 
the throne when the war witii the Pushyamitras was still Roini? 
on. His victory over the Pushyamitras saved the Gupta Empire ; 
but it was invaded by the Huns, who potired into central and 
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western India soon after his accession. He succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Huns and in maintaining the integrity of his ancestral 
Empire. The decline of llie Empire began soon after his deatli. 
^Skanda Gnpta was a Vaishiiava, but he continued Hie tolerant 
polic\’ of his pi edeccssors. 

AI>MlNISTR\Tl(JN oP T}!)- IMPKKIAI. GUITAS 

The inscriptions of the Imperial Guptas throw some light 
on llie system of administration in those days. The succession 
to the imperial throne was hereditary, hut in some cases the 
successor was nominated bv his predecessor The exaltati^ni of 
the Monarchy, liegun liy the foreign rulers of India during tlic 
I>ost-Maiir}'a i)cTiod, leaclied its zenitli under the Imperial 
(biplas, and llie srn’ereign was described as ‘the supreme deity.' 
The office of tile ministers was often hereditary There uas no 
clear-cut division lielweeii civil arid military officials. 

The Gui)ta.Kmjure was too large to be governed from one 
centre. It was divided into a number ot provinces (dcsiis, 
btiukiis etc,), which were sul)-divided into districts {bradesas or 
Tishayas). 'J'he piovitices were governed J)y wardens of file 
marches (CtOpiris) or viceroys (I pcirikas or Vpanka Maharajas) 
who wei»e sometimes princes of the Imperial family. The districts 
were* administered by high officials, some of wliom were directh" 
under the Emperor, while others were usually under provincial 
governors. The lowest unit of adniinistralion was the village, 
which ivas under a h^^adman (^rdfnika). Oul.side the limits of 
the Jinpenal provinces lay the vassal Kingdoms and tribal 
republics which t)aid homage U> the Emperor. 

TIIK nATKR GUl’^l'AS » , 

111 the jircsent .state c)f our knowledge it is not •i)ossfi)le to 
reconstruct wdlh tolerable precision the history of the ;Imperial 
GiiI)Uis^ after Skanda Gupta’s death {circa 467 A.i>.). The last 
povrerful nikr of the dynasty was Bucflia Gupta, who probably 
died al:u3Ut 5ch) a.d. He ruled over extensive territories stretch- 
ing from Bengal to Mahva, and his siizeraiiily may have been 
recognised as far west as Kathiawap. It is probable that 
Baladitya, who is said to have dcfei^ted Mihirakula and saved 
the Gujita Panpire from the H?in depredations, was identical 
with Narasimha Gupta, the younger •brother and successor of 
Budha Gupta, 
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There are epigraphic references to several Gupta rulers of 
the sixth century a.d., but no definite information is available 
regarding their political careers or the extent of their doiiiiiiions. 
Tlic rising. Maukliaris dcslroyccl the Gupta rule in the Upper 
Ganges valle\', while the Gaudas of Western Bengal shattered 
Gupta authority in the east. x\fter the death of Harsha the 
power of theJ^jiiptas was .sought to be revived in Kastern India 
b\" Adityasena, who assitnied imperial titles and i^erfonned the 
Asvamedlui sacrifice. In the eighth century the (xaudas finally 
destroyed the remnants of the Gupta ICmpire. 

CAUSKS OF TIIK FAIJ. OF THE QUFTA EMPIRE 

During* the reigns of Kumara Gupta and Skanda Gupta the 
Piishyaniitras and the Huns .^veakened the foundations of the 
(hipta Empire. Although the Pushyamitras seem to have been 
comi)letely suppressed, the Huns continued to attack tlie central 
and western parts of the IJmpire, some portions of which 
were occupiM by them after Skanda Gux}ta*s death. Baladitya\s 
victory removed the Hun menace, but the Empire was already 
decadent. The weakening of the central authority led to the 
disintegration of the Empire from within. The Maitraka.s of 
Valabhi assumed independence. Mandasor became independent 
under Yasodharman, The Alaukharis created a powerful 
Kingdom in the Upper Ganges valley. The Gaudas wrested 
Beiigal. The ambition of the feudatories and the subject peoples 
was encouraged by the dissensions within the Imperial family 
itself. The later Gxipta rulers sometimes took oi^posite sides 
in the struggles and political convulsions of llic period. Finally,, 
the Buddhist leanings of some of the later Gupta rulers probably 
weak;^iied their military vigour. 

GENE-JiLOGICAIv TABEK OP TlIK IMPERIAL (iUPFA DYNASTY 

Gupta ‘ 

Ohatotkacha 

Chandra Gupta It=Kumaradevi 

Sanmdra Gupta ParakramSnka 

Chandra /vupta II VikraifiUdiitya 

* I 

Knmara Gupta I Mahciidnldtlya 

• 1 

Skanda Gupta VikramBdiiya 
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SECTION II 

GUPTA CIVILISATION 


Pi^.IjTlCAIv unity 

Tht- Imperial /iiiptas may be described as the last grcrlt 
Hindu EinpirC'lmilders ; the Riiipircs established after them by 
Harsha, the (birjara-Praliharas, the Palas, the PasBtrakutas and 
the Cholas were less extensive, less enduring’', and less brilliant 
than the ('lupta Ibnpire. Ibjr about two centuries the (luptas 
^avc unity to a very lai^-e portion ot India, and oven when {hint 
political 'authority declined under the* pressure of Jforci.t^n in- 
vasion and internal disintegration, they contiiiuc'd to control 
several province^ of Northern India for about two centuries. 
We learn from P'a-hien that thoi (aipta lunpire was wcll- 
governoJ and ])rOvSi)erous. The svsleni of adininistration \\as 
humane ; the latVs were far less severe than the sanguinary la^vs 
of the ^lauryas. Political unity and .£>oo<l government naturally 
fostered trade, and the* resultant material prosperity found eiC- 
pression in literature, science, and art. 

RKIjGlONi 

Tile triumph of Buddhism in the days of Asoka and 
Kanishka did not mean the cxtinctun; of Brahmaiiical Hinduistu 
or Jainii^nn. The Siinga> were patrons of Bralunanicat 
Hinduism. Pushyamitra Sunga performed tlic Asvtimcdfui 
sacrifice. The ca.se of Heliodoros proves that the lihagavat.i or 
Vaishnava form of Hinduism attracted even the (..'recks of North- 
Western India. The Saka Satrajis of^Ujjaiii were Bralinianical 
Hindus. Some of the Kushan Kings, like Kadphiscis IT* and 
Vasudeva T, wawshipped Hindu gods. The Asvamedha facrifire 
was performed during the post-Maiirya period by several 
Northern and {Southern dynasties (t the Bharasiva NagaS, 
the Vakatakas, the Satavalianas, the Pallavas, the Salankayanas)* 
It is clear, IherefoiTC, that wc are not entitled to speak of ^Hindit 
Renaissance' or the revival of Brahmanical Hindursni driving tlie 
Gupta period. There is no doubt, hoy^cver, that the powerful 
patronage of the Guptas, who were devoted Hindus with special 
predilections for the worship of Vislxnu, strengthened the 
Brahmanical religion and gave it a new inipetus* 
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One of the most important aspects of the religious history 
of the Gupta period is the transforinatiot] of the ancient 
Brahmanical faith into something like modern Hinduism. The 
u'orshi]) dr a v^ariety of deities — Vishnu, Siva, Kartikeya, Surva, 
Lakslmii, Parvali, aud others — was the most i>rominent feature* 
of the transformed faith. It found natural exi)re.SvSion in tlie 
.art and literature of the i)eriod. The Piiranas, recast in Iheir 
‘im\>cnt form during tlie (hipta period, created the necessary 
’mythology, and sculpture brought the deities the sight of 
the common man. 

Buddhism was gradually losing its vitality, and during tlie 
Gujita period it was really on the downward iiath, at least in 
ilhe Madliyadesa, althouglt the charmed vision of Pa-hieii did 
not notice this tragic prqcess. The powerful patronage of Asoka 
had made it the dtnninant religion in India. After the fall 
of tlie Maurya Pmpiiv it attracted foreigners like Menander 
and Kanishka, and in the first century a.t>. it was intrcKluced 
‘.into China. But the groivth of the Mahay ana cult was in itself 
swsign of weakness, for it involved the recognition of rituals and 
practices whicli gradually made Buddhi.sm almost indistinginsli- 
ablc from Hinduism. Stop by step the popular Hinduism of 
the Gui>ta period began to absorb the clumging Buddhism of 
^the fifth and sixth centuries ; the recognition of the Buddha as 
'One of the ten avatdra.s {incarnations ot (hKl) of the Hindus 
hidstened the j^njcess. 

The in.scriptions ol the Gupta* period not niiofton refer to 
Jainism, but its ^were discipline and lack of royal patronage 
curbed'its growth. A council held at X'alabhi in the middle 
the fiftli century arranged the sacred texts of the 

\Svv t a m bit ra sect . 

, Tdlereiiion was the keynote of the religious life of the 
’Gupta period. The Gppta rulers were no | lersecu tors, and they 
‘did not hesitate to confer high offices upon persons who differed 
them in faith. P^i-liieiPs account lestifitV'» to the dmity and 
epneord which united the different sects in a common brother- 
,hood. 

t 

Jl.lXKKATCTRK 

’ k learned European scholar rightly holds that ‘the Gupta 
I)eriotl is in the annals of classical India almost what the Pefi- 
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clean is in the history of Greece\ The period certainly 
occupies a very proinineiit i)osition in the literary history of 
ancient India. The fertilisation of the national intellect and, 
ini agination was effected partly by iiolitical unity and material 
prosi)erity, and ]>artly liy the ])atronane of the Giijita bmperors, 
Sainiidra Giipta was not only a iiatron of learning, l)nt a poet 
himself. If the ideiililicaliori of Chandra Gni)ta 11 with the 
\’ikramaditya (jf tradition be accepted, he must be regarded as 
one of the gicatest patrons of learning and literature known to 
huliaa history. Finally, tliere is some truth in Vincent Smith’s 
observation ; “The extraordinary intellectual vitality of , tlie 
Gnjna period undoubtedly was largely due to the constant and 
lively exchange of ideas with foreign lands in both Tvast and 
West.” 

San.skril was the literary laiiiiuage of the ('ui>ta jieriod. 
Here, again, it W(nild be incorrect to speak of the nvivul of 
Sanskrit, f<»r the language had never been dead or moribund. 
Sanskrit was not the official language of the Maiirya i>eriod ; 
Asoka’s edicts were wiittcn iu ‘ea^ly intelligible varieties /)f 
llie vernacular longiK’. Hnt many scholars hold that Kautilya’s 
Arfhasasiya was .composed during the reign ut' ChandragupUi 
Maurya.* Palanjali’s great work, Malidblidsyu, was written 
during the reign t)f l^U'>hyanntra Snnga. Kudiadaman’s famous 
inscription at Junagadh is entiicly in Sanskrit, i lie works ot 
Asvaghosa and Cliaraka, who were most proliably conleinijoraries 
of Kanislika and enjoyed liis palronagOj were written in Sanskrit. 
It is, indeed, remarkable that Mahdydtui Ihiddlnsm acccpte<l 
Sanskrit a.s the vehicle ot its literary and phdoMjpliical ex- 
[>ression. The (bipta Kmperors contiijned the tradition and gave 
it a new vigour by Uieir patronage. Most ot their Miscrit)tions 
are composed in beautiful Sanskrit in the kdvyn style ; 
Harisliena's prasasil 'is a remarkable specimen of ]>oetical 
narrative, ^fiie legends of tljc (jiipta ^oiiis are in Sanshrit. 

Kalidasa, the greatest poet and dramatist of anck-nt India, 
was very probably a contemporary of Chandra (iupta II 
V'ikraiiiaditya, or Kuiiiara Gupta 1, or^both. Tradition makes 
him one of the nine "^enis* of Vikrajiiaditya’s. court. He Avas 
protiably a resident of Malwa. ^is great epic, Raghuvamsam, 
se-eins t(X contain faint allusions to the military achievements 
of Chandra Gupta II. In another epic, Kumdni-Samhbavam, 
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\vc probably find the tribute of the Gupta age to the Hindu god 
Siva. Mcghadutam is an exquisite lyric of delicate beauty. 
Abhijndna-Sakuntalam is regarded even by Western scholars and 
critics as^onc of the greatest dramas of the world. Another 
di'ama, Malavikdj3;nimiiram, deals with the life of Agniinitra,. 

5011 of Fusliyamitra Siiiiga, and 9>om^ to C(Mitain some details- 

of historical value. 

Many Remarkable literary artists, philosoj)hers, and 
scientists flourished during the (riipta period. Special mention 
should be made of Visakhadatta, author of the political drama 
Mudrd-Rdkshasam, Sudraka, author of the interesting drama 
MrichcJiliakatikam, the great lcxicogra])her Aiiiarasimha, the 
great Ihuldhist writers Vasxibandhii and Dignaga, and the great 
asti'onomeTs Aryabliatia (born in 470 a.d.), Vaiahamihira 

(505-5S7 and Ilrahmagupla (born in 5gS a.d.). Aryabliata 

and Varahamihira were quite familiar with Greek scieTice and 
astronomy, and their works clearly reveal traces of Ilelleiiic 
influence. 

, Although the origin of the Pnranic literature, 'a store- 
house of traditioAs, legends, myths, dogmas, rituals, moral 
codes and religious and philosophical principles’, is to ,be traced 
to an earlier period, it probably assumed its present form iluring 
the Gnpta age. The T 3 rahmins brought tlie ancient Puranas 
into harmony with the social and religious requirements of the 
new age ; they were given a new shape ami written in simple 
Sanskrit. Sonic of the Puranas are sectarian in character (c.g., 
Vishnu Purdnn, Garuda Puruna, Skanda Purdna) ; they wero 
obviously composed to serve as the canon of the neo-Hinduism 
evolved during yie Gupta period. A similar process changed 
the cliaraoter of the ancient Smriti literature. The social changes, 
evolved 411 course of time under the jiressurc of historical eircuni- 
stances found expression and sanction in new Smriti wey-ks like 
the present versions of ^lanu and Yajnavalkya. 

ART 

I 

. Speaking of the Gnpta period Vincent Smith says, "The 
three closely allied arts ot architecture, sculpture, and painting 
attained an extraordinarily high point of achievement." Most 
of the buildings and temples of the Gupta period were, ttn- 
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fortunately, destroyed ]>y the Muslim invaders, and it is no 
longer possible to give a detailed and critical account of the 
architecture of that age. A stone temple at I>eogarh (Jhaiisi 
district, U.P.) and a brick teiriide at llhilargaon (Cavvnpore 
district, U.P.) are tlie most interesting extant specimens. It is 
probable that some magnificent stone temples of the Cttipta age 
stood at Sarnatli near Benares. 

Sculpture undoubtedly reached a high level of' excellence 
under tlie Ouptas. “vSarnath has proved to be a treasure-house 
of Oupta figures and reliefs, among which are many of high 
([uality dating from the time of Samudra Gupta and his 
successors;’’ The sculptures deal with Biiddliist sul)iects as well as 
with incidents from Puranic mythology. ‘‘The Gupta* sculiiture 
exhibits pleasing (‘haracleristics. . . . The ])]ivsical beauty of 
the figures, the gracious dignity of tly.ar attitude, and the refined 
restraint of the ireatnieiiL aia (pudities not to be found elsewhere 
in Indian sculpture in the same degree.’' 

The celebrated Ajaiita caves range in date from the first 
to the seventh century A,i>. IMieir interiors are decorated with 
fre.scoes whicli have jicited unstinted praise from all lovers 
and critics of art, I^astern and \\\‘stern. S^une of them un- 
doubtedly, re]>resent the work of the Gupta jKM'iod. 

Tlie artists and craftsmen of the Chi])ta age showed excellent 
skill ill working metals. The famous pillar at Delhi, made of 
wrouglit iron probably in the time of Chandra Gupta II, has 
not rusted in spite of exposure for cenliiries to sun and rain. 
The art of casting cupper statues uas also practised witli con- 
spicuous success. 

CONTACr WITH THK OITTSIDK WORlJ> 

During the Gupta period India did not live in isolation from 
the rest of the world ; she maintained friendly intercourse with 
foreign lauds in both Uast and We.st. During the fourth, fiftli 
and sixth ceiiturie.s some missions were sent to China from 
different parts of India, Several Ihtddhi^t pilgrims came from 
China to India, and India also sent some of her greal: sons to 
the Celestial Kinpire. In tlu> cofincction the name of 
•Kumarajiva {circa 383 A.d.) deserves .sj^ccial mention. Ouim- 
varman, C^rowm Prince of Kashmir, wdio converted tlie Javanese 
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to Biuldliisin, diucl at Nanking in China in 4,u a.d. Ivpigrapluc 
nell as literary evidcncu indicates that during the Gupta 
period India came into intimate cemtact w ith the jMalay Peninsula 
and the ladjoiniiig islands. The commercial and colonial enter- 
prise of Indian navigators and military adventurers carried 
Indian religion and culture to Java, Sumatra, CamlKXlia, and 
othcTi islands in that region. The Ajanta frescoes show that 
India and Persia interclianged eml)assies in the seventh century 
.A.D, The contact with the Roman hjnpire, \\hich probably 
originated during the Kuslian [)eriod, was maintained, and three 
missions to Roman Pmperors and \.l>.l 

are nie^ntioned. The coinage of the f'.U])ta period is not 
altogether free from Roman influence. 

FOR FT’RTHKR STCDV 

H. C. Raychaudliuri, lUylitical llislory ol A ncirni huiia. 

U. C. IMajunuhir and A. S. Altekar, .1 Vr:e History of //o‘ 
Hniidu l\*opIe, V'ol. VI. 

* R. G. Rhandarkar, A Peep into the foAy History ot ludia 
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SECTION I 

HUN INVASION AND POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 

TilK TIUNS Wn TKK CU'PT\ KMPIUK 

To\\ards the middle ol tlic sceoiid ecnti!r\' P.c. ll;e llimm- 
ini, ulu> HR' known in Ijidian literaliiR* and ci>i^ra]diy u< tlic 
Hiuias, e\]iell'ed llie Vueli-chi troin Xurlli-WAsleni Cluna. 
Sometime lab r tlie Ilun^ aKo c^lvanced westwards. < hm* 
Franoli onulmilly ixmc'IwI Fiiroj>e and ('Uielly tiev-astated the 
Roman Junpire, 'Aiioiner liuinel) encamped in the ( )xns valley 
al')out the middle of the fifth century and (.‘ame to be kmwvn 
as the Eplithalites or White Huns, Thev attackc*d the westery 
])art of the (lupta Empire in the early ])art <)!' vSkamla (ln])t.i’s 
reign (l>efore but the (bii>ta Emperor was able to 

repulse them. Unt (hey gradually rKVupiecl both Kabul and 
Persia, killing tlie Sassanian King Firu/ ni /pS4 n.o. After tlie 
victory ovei Persia the II tins became stronger and ruled over 
a vast Eni]nre with their capital at Palkli. 

The death of Skaiida (bi|da had loft the (^»ui)ta Empire 
weaker than before. Tlie Huns again swoo])ed down upon India. 
The first well-known leader of the Hun invaders was Torainana, 
whose name occurs in several in,A:riplions* It has boon 
suggested recently that he was not a Hun, but a Kuslian ehief 
allied with the Huns. However, he occupied a large •|»art of 
the western provinces of the Ciupta Fynpire. It is probable 
that his aiithoiity extended as far as Central !Mahva. He was, 
how'ever* defeated by the Gupta Kniperor Bhanu Gupta in 

5 TO A.D. 

Toraniana was succeeded Hy his sou, Mihirakula, who was 
a blood-thirsty and treachci'ous Wranf. He was a inn'secutor 
of Buddhism ; many Buddhist slupas ai^d monasteries were des- 
troyed by* him. He was able to extend his suzerainty as far 
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as Gwalior, but he was defeated by Yasodhannan of Mandasor 
sometime before 533 a.d. He was also defeated, taken prisoner, 
and subsequently released by Baladitya, King of Magadha. 
Some sciiolars identify him with Narasimha Gupta of the 
Imperial Gupta family. Probably Baladitya’s victory liberated 
Central India from the Hun yoke and restored the (hipta 
authority in that region. Smith suggests that Baladitya and 
Yasodhannan formed a confederacy to crush the Hun invader, 
but there is no definite evidence in favour of this theory. 
Mihirakula took shelter in Kashmir, where the King treated 
him very kindly ; but he soon seized the throne by treachery. 
Mihirakula ’s capital was Sakala (Sialkot) in the Punjal). His 
reign probably came to an end towards the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. 

t 

ABSORPTION OF TUE HUNS IN HINDU SOCIETY 

The Huns found no able leader after Mihirakula’s death, 
and their political prominence soon died down. But literary as 
\vell as epigraphic evidence proves that they continued to give 
trouble to the Indian rulers up to the close of the sixth 
^century a.d. Thus, Prabliakaravardhana of /rhaneswar is des- 
.cribccl as lion to the Iluna deer.^ It is probable that the 
Huns gradually accepted the religion and language of the in- 
vaded country and were slowly absorbed in Hindu society. A 
Kalachuri King of the eleventh century married a Hun i>rinccss. 
The Huns were accomiianied or followed by some other foreign 
tribes, like the Gurjaras, who also eventually merged them- 
selves in the mass of the Indian population. The barbarian in- 
vasions of the ^fth and .sixth centuries have been rightly des- 
cribed by Smith as a turning point in the political and social 
history, of Northern and Western India. Politically, they contri- 
buted to the fall of the Gupta Empire and the rise of ipimcrous 
petty States on its ruins. Socially, they marked a revolution 
culmimitiug in the rise oi the so-called Kshatriya Rajputs. ‘ 

THE MAITRAKAS OF A'Ai.ABHr 

Surashtra (Kathiawgr) was one of the earliest provinces to 
rebel against the suzerainty of the Guptas, The ruling family 


See Chapter XI, Seel ion I. 
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belonged to the Mails aka clan, which Smith has called, without 
sufficient evidence, Iranian in origin. Tlic founder of the 
Kingdom was Bhataika. The capital was Valabhi. In the 
seventh century DliruvasoJia II married the daughter eff Harsha. 
His successor, Dliaraseiia L\\ assumed high-sounding imperial 
titles. It was probably during his reign tliat the celcbra1:ed 
Sanskrit ei)ic Bhattikavyam was composed. Towards the close 
of the seventh century Valabhi was a great centre of learning. 
The Kingdom was probably overthrown! by the Arabs of Sind 
in llie third ‘quarter of the eighth century. 

VAS(H>H ARMAN OF MANPASOR 

We liave already referred to Yaso<lharnian of Mandasor, 
who defeated tb.e Hun tyrant Millirakula. Mandasor was one 
of the most important viceregal s«its of the Ciui)ta limpire. 
Yasodlianiiati defied the aiithoiity of his (iui)ta suzerain and 
set up j)illars of victory coinmenioraiing liis conquests. An 
inscrii)tion dated 533 A.i), informs ur> that homage was tendered 
to liiin by chieftains from the river Brahmapiitni in the east 
to the Western Ojcean, and from the Himalayas in the north 
to the Fasterii Ghats in the south. This conventional account 
of Digvijaya is, ol course, not literally true. Yasodhannan*s 
pov\er mu.st have been .short-lived. Some modern .scholars 
identify him wdlh the legendary Vikramadilya ; but Yaso- 
dharman did not vanquish the Sakas, nor did he rule at Ujjain, 
and there is no contc’nij>orary evidence proving liis assumption 
of. the title *Vikramaditya\ 

THE MAUKIIARKS 

The Maukharis were probably Kshatriyas. They -played 
an iiiipovtant part in the history of Northern India after the 
fall of the Gupta Emp'.re. The family w^as divided into several 
branches^ The, most important branch flourished in the ('rangetic 
valley and is generally associated with Kanauj. A second branch 
ruled in the (iaya region in Bihar. A tlftrd branch has left its 
tecords in the Kola Stale in Rajimtana. 

The first important member of the Kanauj branch of the 
Maiikhari ^family was Isanavarman {cired 554 a.d.) who claimed 
* victories .over the Andhras, the Sulikas (not satisfactorily 
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identified), and the (laudas, and assumed imperial titles, 
Ihuin^i' his reign began a long duel between the Maiikharis and 
the Cbiptas '^Ixicli ended only with the extinction of the 
Maiikhari, power in the beginning of tlie seventh century. 
Prabhakaravardliaiia of Thanes war was at first an ally of the 
Ouptas, but towards Iho close of his reign lie gave his daughter 
Rajyasri in marriage to (iraliavarman, a ^laukhari Prince. This 
allt'ance l>etweL-n I'haiieswar and Kanaiij comiielled Dc-va fnipla 
— cuiitemporary Oiijita ruler of Malua— to fonii a counter- 
alli| " witli Sasanka, the King of the Oaudas. After Prabha- 
karaviiiv ana’s death Eeva fiii]ita and Sasanka probably made 
a joint attack on tlie Maukhari Kingdom which endod in its 
destruction. 

THK. OAUDAS 

/D . 

bpigraphic evidence conclusively proves that in tlie fuiirtli 
and fifth centuries Peiigal was included within tlie (hipla 
liinpire. vSonie inscriptions di.scovored in the difTereiit districts 
of Peiigal show that the decline of that Kini)ire was follov\ed 
by the division of Ikaigal into several slates which were probably 
independent. \Vc know the names of three Kiivgs- Dliarmaditx a, 
Gopachandra and Saniacharadeva -who assumed sovereign titles, 
and, ])resumably, i enounced the sovereignly of the decadent 
Guptas. In the sixth century tlie Gaiidas (/.c., the people 
of Western and Xortli-Western Bengal) came into conflict wath 
the Maukharis. 

't 

SASANKA 

Tile greatest ol the tniuda Kings was Sa.sanka, the famous 
rival of the Pushyabhuti dynasty of Thanes war and the 
Maukharis of Kanauj. Xothiiig is known about his predecessors 
and successors, and w'C do not know' to which family he belonged. 
X<ong before hi^ rise tlie Gauda.s had entered into rivalry with the 
Maukharis. The hostility between the Guptas and the Maukharis 
gave Sasanka an excellcint opportunity of extending his dominions 
towards the west. He entered into an alliance with I>cva Gupta 
of Malwa, and the two rufers uiaclc a joint attack on the 
AMaukhari Kingdom. The Mattkhari King, Grahavannan, was 
killed, and his wife Kajyasri, a daughter of Prabliakaravardhana 
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of Thancswar, was casl into i>rison at Kariaiij. Rajyavardhana, 
Prabhakaravardhana*s son jiiid successor, i>rocecded wiih a large 
cavalry to avenge the wrongs done to his sistef*:' lie defeated 
Deva Gupta, but he was murdered, probably treachcioiisly, by 
Sasanka in a.d. The story of treachery conics from writers 
friendly to the Pushyabhuti dynasty — llanabhatta, author of 
Harshachdriiii, and Iliuen Tsang,— and is, therefore, open to 
suspicion. However, vSasanka occupied Kananj but did not re- 
tain it long in his possession. Jlarshavardhaiia, JRajyavardhr?ta’s 
younger brother and successor, naturally tried to aven,..- the 
death of his brother, but no detailed account of his elations 
with Sasanka is available. Harslia concluded an alli^ance with 
Bhaskaaravarman of Kaniain]>a, and we have an epigraphic record 
showing that llie city of Karnasuvarna (in the district of 
Miirshidal)ad), vSasankii’s capital, for some time in the 

possession of the King of Kiunarupa. It is inobaMe tnat the 
ruler of Karnasuvrirna ulio was overthrown by Bliaskaravarinan 
was a successor of Sasanka. Sasanka*s dc^alli tt)ok place some- 
time between bio and 0,^7 A.i>., and it is almost delinile thai 
he evaded Harslurs grasp, lie extended his*doniinioiis as far 
as (janjam on the pastern coast. He is represented as a peiae- 
cutor of Buddhism. 


SECTION II 

HARSHAVARDHANA 

K\RL\' lIIvSTORV 01- Till* PPSlTVAinillTr DYNVSTV 

The Pushyabhuti dyiiasly was established^ at Tlxuiesuar 
towards the close of the fifth or the beginning (;f the, sixth 
century. Its small principality probably owed its origin to the 
disturban(!!es created by the Huiis. The first important ruler of 
the dynasty was Prabhakaravardhana, who is said to have fought 
against the Gnrjaras and extended his influence as far as Malwa 
and Gujarat. He was at first an ally of tli» Guptas, but towards 
the close of his reign he entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the Maiikharis of Kanauj. We have already referred to 
the tragedy which overtook his son-in-tow Grahavannan, hi$ 
o daughter, Rajyasri, and his son and successor Rajyavardhana. 
i 
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EARLY CAREER OF HARSIJA 

111 606 A.D. the tliroiies of Thjine.s\\'ar and Kanauj were 
occupied by Harshavardhana, the younger brother of Rajya- 
vardliaiia, and from tlli» year btarted the Harj^ha Km. It is 
probable that tho throne of Kanauj, vacated by the death of 
Grahavannan, was accc])ted by Harslia at the reiiuest of the 
ministers of the Maukhari Kingdom. A Chines<.‘ source indi- 
cates that after her release Rajyasri co-operated with Ilarsha iu 
the adniiiiistration of her husband's Kingdom. At first Har.sha 
assuihed the title of Rdjapufra ; titles indicating full sovereignty 
were assumed in 612 A.D. The union of the Kingdoms of 
Thaneswar and Kanauj created a large and powerful State in the 
Ganges valley. Harsha transferred his capital to Kanauj 
and made it the centre of ])olitical gravity in Northern India. 

Harsha 's immediate task after the assumption of regal 
authority was to secure the release of Rajyasri. He advanced 
towards Kanauj with a strong force, and on his way concluded 
a treaty of alliance' with Bhaskaravarman of Kamaruiia (in 
Assam), Tliis wjis a stroke of wise diplomacy, for Sasanka w’as 
now exposed to attack from the w'ost as well as fnvm the east. 
The Gauda King was, liowever, able to d'tbfcml himself, and 
it w'as jirobably after his death that Bhaskaravarman occupied 
his capital. After the conclusion of the alliance with Kamarupa 
Harshajieard that Rajyasri, released from the prisfui of Kanauj, 
had retired to the Vindhya forests. After a vigorous search 
Harsha found Ijer at the very moment she was going to throw' 
herself into fire with all lici attendants. vSasanka, tlireatened 
by Harsha and possildy by his KamaruT>a ally, withdrew from 

Kauanj. 

( 

C(;NQttKSTS OF HARSHA 

Hiueii Tsang inalces frequent references to Hars^a’s cani- 
' paigns, but the pilgrim docs not give us definite details about 
his conquests. Sasanka was naturally the first object of his 
wrath, but wc do not® know how he proceeded against, the power- 
ful Gauda Kirig. Sasanka certainly reigned in full glory till 
at least 6ig 'a.d,-, and H*arsha established his authority in 
•Magadha after Sasanka’s death, which tool: place sljortly before 
60,7 A.i>. Harslia is also said to have invaded Northern Bengal. 
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III 643 A.i>. he conquered the Kongoda region (Cianjain district)- 
In the west he defeated the ruler ot Valabhi. Hiiicn Tsang 
says that Dhruvasena II of Valabhi married Harsha's daughter. 
There* are references to Harsha’s expeditions to vSind and 

Kashmir, but no auUienlic details are available. In the south 

he failed to extend his dominions beyond the Narmada. lie 
was repulsed with severe losses by l^ilakesin II, the well-known 
Clialukya ruler of Vatapi. This deci.^ivc defeat took place before 
634 A.O. 

In the exaggerated language usually employed in epigraphic 
records Harslia is described as ‘tlie master of the whole of 
r ttarapalhd/ but the details recorded in the inscriptions of the 
l>eriod, as well as the account of Hiiien Tsang, clearly sliow 
that his bvinpire was much more limited in extent. Ilis authority 
was proI)ably obeyed in some eastern districts of the Punjab, 
almost the whole of the present thiitcd Provinces (excluding 
Matlinra), lliliar, Pejigal, and Orissa, including the Kongoda 
((/anjain) region. It is doubtful whether his suzerainty was 
acknowledged in Surashtra (Kathiaw’ar) and Kamarupa (Assam).# 
His ])re-emiueiice was, however, recognised by* all the conlcni- 
ptjrary rulers of Northern India. 

Rt:r,ATlONS WITH CHINA 

It is well-known that Iliuen Tsang, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, visited India during Ilarsha’s reign. He started on 
Ids travels in 029 a.h. at the age of 29, and j)assing through 
Tashkeud and Samarkand, arrived in Gaiidhara in 630 a.d. 
He left India in 6/13 \.f>,, and returned to China through 
Kashgarh, Yarkand and Khotan. He* ‘visited •alnios^ evefry 
province in India, recording numberless exact observations on 
the country, nionimients, people, and religion, which entitle 
him to be •called the Indian Pausanias*. He spent about eight 
years ((535-043 a.d.) in the dominions of Ilarsha and almost 
earned his •friendship. His account is a veritable mine of in- 
formatioil regarding the political and religious condition of 
India in the age of Harslia. SniHli rightly says, ‘Tt is impossible 
to overestimate the debt which th» hisfory of India owes to 
Hiuen Tsang*’. ^ 

In 641 A.D. Harslia. sent a Bx*ahmm envoy to Tai-Tsung^ 
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the Tang Emperor of China, and a Chinese mission subsequently 
visited him. 

ADMINISTRATION VV UARSHA 

Harsha was a bcncYolcnt ruler and personally supervised 
the civil achuiiiistration of his wide dominions, lliueii Tsang 
says, "'He was indefatigable and the day was loo short for him”. 
He was pi()]>ably assisted by a council of ministers (Mantri- 
Parishad). The outlying provinces were govenicv:! by viceroys 
or feudatories. The official hierarchy was probably efficiently 
organi.sed. The provinces (bhukii) were divided into districts 
(visliaya). The village was naturally the lowest unit of adminis- 
tration. Taxation was light. The cultivators had to pay only 
one-sixth of their ])roduce. Criminal law- wtis more .severe than 
ill the Gupta period. The usual punishments were imprison- 
ment for life, banishment, and loss of limlis. Minor olTeiiccs 
could be atoned for by money ]vaymcnt. Ordeals by fire, water, 
etc. were sometimes resorted to for detennining the innocence 
or guilt of an accused person. In spite of the severity of the 
law^s, crimes ivere of more frequent occurrence than in the 
Gupta pericxi. but Iliuen Tsang w’as highly impressed by the 
character of the Indian people. He says, “They will not take 
anything wTongfully, and they yield more than fairness requires. 
They fear the retribution for sins in other lives, and make light 
of what conduct produces in this life. They do not practise 
deceit and they keep iheir sw'urn obligations”. These wvord>s 
almost echo the sentiments of MegastUenes recorded several 
conturies before Harsha's time 
* ^ 

KANAUJ UNDER HARSH \ 

<» 

Under ITarsha Kanatij becanio the premier city of Northern 
India and eclipsed file glory of Pataliputra. Iliuen Tsang says 
that tho city was largo (5 miles in length and iK miles in 
breadth), well defended, and beautiful. There were 100 
Buddhist monasteries and about 2W "Deva temples*. 

The Chinese traveller has left for us a detailed account of 
a grand assembly held af Kanauj, Harsha marched from his 
camp along the .‘iouthern Ixiiik of the Ganges, aegompauied by 
Hiuen Tsang and Bhaskarayarman. At his destination he was 
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received by tiiaiiy princes and priests. The proceedings of the 
assembly began with a proccvssion, in which a golden imaj^e 
of the Buddha was carried on an elephant. After the procession 
was over, Ilarsha performed a ceremonial w'orship of the image, 
and gave a public dinner. Then the conference’ opened, and 
Hiuen Tsang expounded the doctrines of the Mahdydna school. 
The Brahmins were angry at the excessive favour showm by 
Harsha towards the Buddhists, and engaged an assassin to murder 
him. Fortunately the ixiiirderer\ attemi)! failed. The chief 
culprits W'ere ])nnished and the rest were pardoned. 

gUlNQUKXNlXl. DlSTRlIUJTlONS AT PRAYAGA 

At tlie end of every live years Ilarsha used to celebrate a 
solemn festival at Frayaga (Allahabad) at tlie sacred cfmflucnce 
of the (Ganges and the Jumna. W'hen the a.ssembly at Kanaiij 
was over, Harsha invited Hiuen Tsang to witness the sixth 
quimiuennial festival at Allahabad. The proceedings lasted for 
75 days, and were attended by numerous Princes from diiTereiit 
\yc\vts of India. ( )n the first day the statue of Jhe Buddha was* 
set up in a temporarx' shnne and honoured by the distribution 
of costly offerings. *()ii the soccnid and third days the images 
of Sun and Siva were \vorshij)ped, but in each case the gifts 
distributed were less valuable than those distributed on the 
first day. Chi the fourth day gifts were distributed to to,oou 
Buddhist monks. For the next twenty days gifts were bestowed 
111)011 the Brahmins. The next ten days were spent in bestowing 
gifts on the Jains and monibeis of other seels. For the next 
ten days alms were bestowed upon the mendicants. For the 
next month gifts were made to the poof, the or]flians, and Uic 
destitute. By this time the wealth accumulated during the last 
five years ivas exhausted ; Har.sha then gave away liis personal 
gems and guotls. He begged from Kajyasri an ordinary second- 
hand garment, and having put it on, he worshipped the Buddhas 
of the ten ’regions. Sucli an example of charity is uneiiualled 
even in Indian history, 

HARSltA'vS RKLIGION 

Harsha ancestors were worshippers of* the Sun. Rpigraphic 
evidence shov\'*> that Harsha himself was a devotee of Siva 
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during, at least, the first twenty-five years of his reign. Towards 
the later part of his life, however, he was attracted towards 
Buddhism, probably under the influence of his Buddhist sister 
Rajyasrrjdiis friend, ship with Hiucii Tsaug may also have bmi 
partly responsible for this change in his religious outlook, lie 
is said to have erected many Buddhist stupas and monasteries. 
He annually summoned a convocation of the Buddhist monks 
for the discussion of religious in'ohlems. He prohibited the 
slaughter of animals. Tike Asoka, he made arrangements for 
the free supjily of food and medicine to the i)oor and the 
destitute. In the Kaiiauj assembly he showed some ])artiality 
for the Mahay an a faith. But he w’as never a convert to 
Bnddhi.sm, and he officially honoured v^iva and Aditva (Sun) in 
the Prayaga assembly. Hiueii Tsaiig’s account makes it clear 
that Buddhism was on tlie decline, although the pilgrim seems 
to have been unconscious of this fact. Jainism was not p()i>ular, 
except in Nortli Bihar, North Bengal, and Samatala (F, astern 
Bengal). The predominant religion was Brahnianical Hinduism, 
cand the principal deities wore Aditya, Siva and Vishnu. 

LITER AKY ACI'TVITIES 

Harsha was a great patron of learning. Kiuen Tsang says 
that one-fourth of the revenue .^nmi lliC crown lands was 
earmarked for rewarding scholars and literary men. Harsha 
made large endowments to Nalanda, the w’orld-famous centre of 
Buddhist learning, where Hiuen Tsang studied for several years. 
The Chinese pilgrim says, ''There were thousands of similar 
institutions in India, but Jione comparable to Nalanda in 
grandeur. There were 10,000 students who studied various 
subjects, including religious literature, both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical, and di.scourses were given from 100 pulpits every 
da3^ Piety of generations of Kings not only adorned that 
place with magnificent buildings, both residential and lecture 
halls, l)iit supplied all the material necessities of this vast con- 
course of the teachers and the taught. The revenues of about 
^ 100 villages weyre remitted for this purpose, and tw-o hundred 
householders in theses ivillaj^es supplied in turn the daily needs 
of the inmates". The teachers and students of Nalanda were 
men of the highe.st 'ability and talent. The atmosphere was 
surcharged with intellectual tmthusiasm ; "The day is not 
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sufficient for asking' and answering profound (luestioiis. From 
morning till night tlicy engage in discussion ; the old and the 
young niutually help one another’*. 

Ilarslia extended his patnmage to men of literaUiro, and 
was himself a j^oct of no mean repute. His court was adorned 
by Fanahhatta, the celebrated author of the Harshaclinrita, an 
important historical work narrating the incidents of the early 
part of Harsha’s reign, and the Kdda}nharl, a ])ootical novel 
ol great literary merit. Harsha himself wrote three well-known 
dramas, the Priyadarsikd, the Ratudvali, and the Xdgduarida. 

GhJNKAV^GK'Alv TABIyK OF THIC prsnVAnHrTl DYNASTY 
Naravanlliaiia 

Prabhakaravardlintia 

I • . 

iMaiyavardliaiia* IIni\dia\ ardhana 

Siladitya 

I 

Daughter Dhruvaseii.i 11 
of Valabhi 

KnoiCTs or ii\ksii;#'s dkatu 

Harsha was neither a great military conqueror nor probably 
a very successful administrator. His fame rests chiefly on the 
friendly eulogy of two partisan a\ liters, Banabhatta and Hiuen 
T.sang. The Fmjdre built uj) by him was neither so large nor 
so well-governed as the (hipta Rmjdre, and it did not survive 
his death (P46 or O47 a.l>.). He left no heii, and the organi- 
sation of the Kinpire was not strong enougli U) survive its 
buildcT. The throne of Kanauj was seized b\' one of his nyiiisters, 
whose name was probably Arjun. The usurper oiiposcd the 
entry of the Chinese mission sent before Harsha’s dcatli and 
killed or captured its small escort. The deader of the mission, 
Waiig-hiuen-tsc, escaped to Nepal, Avhich was then tributary 
to Tibet, and at his request Srong-tsan (lainpo, the famous 
King of Tibet, who had married a Chinw'se princess, sent an 
army to punish the usurper. Arjun was captured and sent to* 
China. The Tirliul region was annexed *to Tibet, and remained 
under Tibetan rule until 7o;> a.d. Oin^e again North India 
lost its political unity. 


I 

Kfq v nsn 
Gr.itiavfirnuiii 
i.Maukliari) 
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KANVUJ IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

Nothing is definitely known about the history of Kanauj 
for about 75 years after Harslia’s death. A military adventurer 
named Vasovarinaii appears to have occupied the throne of 
Kanauj during the peri(xl circa 725-75.3 \.d. No definite in- 
formation is availalde alxiut his ancestry. He has been identified 
with that *King of Central India* who, according to Cliinese 
evidence, sent his minister to China in 731 A.i>. Neither the 
object nor the result of this mission is known to us. Vak|)ati, 
a court poet of Vasovarman, credits him with victories over the 
King of Cauda and conquests in Southern and Westurn India 
It is difficult to say whether the story of Yasovartnan*s 
Difi^vijaya, as described in Vakpati*s well-known Prakrit work 
(iaudavaho, is anything more than conventional eulogy. 
Vasovarman was the patrofi of the great dramatist Bhavabhuti, 
whose Uttarardniacharilam is a masterpiece of Indian dramatic 
literature. Yasovarman’s end was tragic ; he was defeated and 
killed by Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

« During the last quarter of the eighth century the throne 
of Kanauj was occupied by a family of minor rulers whose 
names end wath the word Ayudha. JiidrayVidha w’as defeated 
and dethroned by Dhannapala of Bengal, who ]>laccd his protege 
Chakrayudha on the vacant throne. Chakrayudha was defeated 
by the Gurjara-Pratihara King Nagaldiua II, who is said to 
have transferred his capital to Kanauj. 


SECTION 111 

e 

NORTHERN INDIA AFTER HARSHA 


KASHMIR 

The geographical position of the valley of Kashmir could 
not i.solatc it from the main inirrents of Indian history, although 
It naturally enjoyed better opportunities of developing its indi- 
genous institutions than other provinces of India. Kashmir 
certainly formed part of the^Maurva and Kushan Empires, but 
the Guptas were not ajilc to extend their power to tjiat distant 
valley. 
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According to the well-known historical poem, Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarangini, composed in the twelfth century, which forms 
the principal source of our information regarding the history of 
Kashmir, Durlabhavardhana founded the Karkota dynasty 
early in the seventh century. Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir 
during his reign. The most powerful ruler of the dynasty was 
Kalitaditya iMuktapida {nrca 7a.p76o A.D.), who led an ex])edi- 
ti(jn against tlie Til)etans, carried his arms to the U])per Oxus 
valley, defeated Yasovarman of Kanauj, and confiuered a i)or- 
tioii of the Punjal). W'e are told that he overran Kasteni India 
(Magadha, Bengal, Kamanipa, and Orissa), penetrated into the 
Deccan and humbled tlie Chaliikyas, comjuered Malwa and 
(bijarat, and defeated the Arabs of Sind. It is tlifficult to 
-accejit tliese stories as tine, but there is no doiibt that towards 
the middle of tlie eighth century Kashmir occupied a very pro- 
jMineiit ])osition in the political aix-na of Xorthern India. 
Lalitaditya sent ■ an eiiiliashy to the Chine.se Kmperor Iliueii 
T.-^ang. He bnilt soTiie Btiddhist monasteries and Hindu 
lein))lcs, the most important structure among them being tbe 
great Martanda temple dedicated to the Sun? 

Kalitadilya was succeeded by some weak Kings who failed 
to maintain the power and prestige of Kashmir. His grandson, 
Jayapida \ inayaditya (77Ci-<Sio a.t>.), revi\ed tlie reputation of 
the Karkota dynasty. He defeated and clethroiieHl a King of 
Kanauj who may be identified with Indrayiullia or his immediate 
j/redeccssor. Kalhaiia says that he sent exj*editions against 
.Nepal and Xortli Bengal, Init the historical value of these state- 
ments is not lieyoiul question. Jayapida was a patron of letters, 

and his court was adorned by several, scliolars of repute. 

* • 

About the middle of the ninth century the Karkofti dynasty 
was replaced by tbe lhi>ala dynasty. Kashmir gave^ up all 
schemes, of c(uuiuest and sank into obscurity, but it wa> able 
to retain its iiidcp'cndence till 13,^0 \.i>. 

iMTORTANClv OF KANAUJ 

• 

It has already been pointed out that during the reign of 
Harsha Kanauj became the prefnier *city of Northern India 
and replaced Pataliputra as the centre , of political gravity. In 
the eighth century the possession of Kanauj came to signalise 
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the assumption of imperial pretensions. We have seen that Uvo 
Kings of Kashmir, Lalitadit3"a and Jayapida, defeated the rulers 
of Kaiiauj, and it is probable that tlie former succeeded in 
bringing Kannnj under his own control. Wo shall see that the 
Palas of Bengal, the rriiijara-Pratiharas, and the Rashtrakutas 
of Southern India oiigagcd in a long struggle for the possession 
of the imperial city. The final victory lay with the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, who e.stablished their capital at Kanauj, and founded 
an Junihre uhich was more extensive, more x^<->'verful, more 
enduring tlian the comxiarativcly small and cidiemeral Empire 
of Harsh a. 

RISK OF THK ('tFRJAR A-PRATIIIARAS 

The Gnrjara-Pratiharas claimed to be Rajputs belonging Ut 
the Solar dynasty, their traditional ancestor being bakshinana,. 
the younger brothcT of Rama, the great hero o{ the Ramayana ; 
but in reality they appear to have been of foreign extraction. 
They were probably descended from the (Uirjaras, one of iho.'-e 
Central Asiatic tribes which poured into India along with the 
Huns in the fifth and sixth centuries A.r>. Their earliest settle- 
ment was at Mandor (in Marwar, RaJiaitana)". t)ne branch of 
the family gradually advanced soutlu^'ards and established itself 
in Malwa. An early prince of this family is described as ruler 
Avanti. Nagabhata I increased the power and i)restige of the 
family by repelling ‘'the armies of the powerful Mlcchckha 
King,*^ i.c., the Arabs of Sind. He carried his arms to Broach. 
The next t\N'o rulers were weaklings, but towards the close of 
the eighth century a.d. Vat.saraja (circa 738-84 a,d.) not only 
consolidated his -power in Malwa and Rajputana but also tried 
to extend his con(pic*.-»ts to Eastern India, where lie found a 
worthy antagonist in the Pala dvnasty of Bengal. 

RISK OF TIIK palas 

The death (»f Sasanka (circa 637 A. 7 >.) ushered in an ora 
of political turmoil m Bengal. Hiiien Tsang, who travelled in 
Bdngal shortly after Sasanka's death, lULiitions four Kingdoms 
in Bengal proper, viz., Pundrrfvaidhana (North Bengal), Karna- 
suvarna (northern parts^of Western Bengal), Samatata (South- 
ICast Bengal), and Tamralipti (Tamluk, i.e., Midnapiir region). 
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Bliaskaravarman of Kainarupa occupied Karuasuvarna and 
issued a grant from vSasaiika’s capital city. The history of 
Gauda during the period circa 650-750 A.D. is extremely 
obscure. The absence of political unity invited foreign aggres- 
sion. BhavSkaravarniaii was followed hy Yasovannan, King of 
Kaiiauj, who j)robably brought nearly the whole of modern 
Bengal under control. It is also probable that Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir extended his suzerainty over Bengal. 

The anarchy and confusion which pixivailcd in Bengal for 
more than a century came to an end about the middle of the 
eighth century, when *'Gopala was made King by the people 
to put an end to a lawdess state of things (nidtsyanydya) in which 
every one was the prey of his neighbour.” There is nothing 
to indicate that Goi)ala’s ancestors were ruling princes. The 
early inscri[)tions of tlie Palas do not claim any mythical origin 
for them, nor do they connect them witli any ancient ruling 
family; but in the later inscriptions of the dynasty there are 
reforencevS to de^>cent from tlie solar race and also from the se^a. 
As regards their caste, they were regarded as Kshatriyas, 
although Abul Fazl descudbes them as Kayasthas. Their religion 
W'as Buddhism. Gopala is said to have built a monastery at 
Xalanda and established many religious schools. 

No information is available about (iopala's political achieve- 
ments, nor do we know tlie jjrecise extent of the Kingdom ruled 
by him. The early rulers of the dynasty are, however, tlescribcd 
as lords of Yanga (luistern Bengal) and Gauda (Western Bengal). 
The period of Goi)ala’s reign rouglily covers the year^. 750-770 
A.D. 


vSTRUCVU.K RKTWHtN DUARMAVArA, THlv lU^VnUAKAS, AND THE 
RASHTRAKUTAS 

Goi)ala was succeeded 1 )V his son Dharmapala (circa 770-810 
A.D.) who raised the Pala Kingdom to the position of an 
imperial power. His contemporaries on the Pratihara throne 
were Vatsaraja (circa 758-784 A.D.) and Nagabhata II (circa 
805-833 A.D.) and the contemporary Rashtrakiita rulers of the 
Deccan were Dhriiva (circa 770-703 A.T>,) and Govinda III 
(circa 703-814 A.D.j. For a preUy long period these vigorous 
rulers fought for the imperial position in Northern India, the 
ultimate success remaining with the Pratiharas. 
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Vatsaraja\s attempt to extend his conquests to Kasteni India 
was naturally opposed l)y Dlianuapala, an ambitious ruler 
anxious to push his arms tc»uards the west. Vatsuraja claims to 
have ‘appropriated with ease the fortune of royalty of the 
CTauda\ This does not necessarily mean that he occupied any 
j)ortion of the Pala KiiiKdom, allhoiiKh it is almost deiinite that 
he was victor in the contest. At this sta^c the risiii)’ power of 
the Palas was saved from further intervention from the west 
by a disastrous defeat inflicted upon Vatsaraja by Dhruva. The 
Pratihara ruler was c()iu])elled to take shelter in the desert of 
Kajpiitaiia. Dhruva then invuded the (jaii.^etic Doab, where 
he met Dhamiaj)ala and defeated him. He is said U) liave ‘sei/.ed 
the white umbrellas . . . of the fiauda Kiu.£<’. but iC was hardly 
pos.sible for a Southern ruler to establish a lastiuj;’ Kmiiiro in 
the North. Dluiua’s epheiUL-ral success did not do any per- 
manent injury to Dhannapala; on the other liaiid, thu dis- 
comfittire of his IhMtihara rival left him frcL* to subjugate 
Northern India. 

Some inscriptions of the Pala dyiiast\ ‘^ive' us sojiic 
important details alnait Dliarmapala’s trimnidiant campai.en in 
Xortliern India • W'e are told that he acquired the sovereiKnty 
of Mahodaya Kanauj) by havin.ti defeated Tndraraja 

(jieiierally identified witli iiidrayudha' ' , and then conferred it 
ujH)n Cliakrayiullia. The new rnlei of Kanaui was installed in 
tlie presence of the rulers of Phoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuril, Vadu, 
Vavana, Avanti, (huiilhara and Kira.’ There can be hardly 
any doubt that these Princes recognised Dhannapala as their 
siv/.erain. It seems, therefore that nhannapala had succeeded 
ill getting himself acknowledged as. the limyeror of Northern 
India. IJongal and Ih’liai were iiiuler his direct riiie ; Tvanauj 
was a vassal vStatc under the rule of his nominee Chakrayudha , 
a large iiumbor of ])rincipalilies in the Punjab, Tyastern Kaj- 
putana, Malwa, Hcrar, and iirobably afso Nei)al, were governed 


^ See p. 136. ^ 

* Gandliara, Madra, and Kum were Iwatcd vespeetivcly in .the 
western, central, and eastern Punjab. M^tsya lay in modern .\lwar- 
Jaipur-Bharatpur region. Yavana p’!:oba1>ly refers to an Axab princi- 
pality, either in Sind or in the Nxnth-West. The Vadiis ruled over 
some districts the Punjab, Mathura, Surashtra, etc , The Bhoja 
principality probably lay in Bcrar. 
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by rulers who ‘bowed tlown respectfully with their diadems 
trembling’. 

Towards the begiiiiiing of the ninth century A.D. the ])ower 
of the Pratiharas was revived hy Nagabhata II. Ho is said to 
have made alliance with the rulers of vSiiulhu, Andhra, Vidarbha, 
and Kaliiiga. Having thus strengthonod his position he attached 
Kanauj ; Chakrayudha was defeated and fled to his suzerain 
Bharma]jala According to some writers, this victory put 
Nagabhata in possession of the imperial city of Kanauj, to whicli 
he now transferred his capital. There is no decisive evidence in 
favour of this view. In any ca.se, after his victoiyv over Chakra- 
yudha, Xagabhata triumi)hantly marched to the east atid inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Uharmapala in a pitclied battle fought near 
Monghyr. For the Pala Kmiiire the consetiueiiccs of this defeat 
might liave lieeii very serious, but once more tlie Rashtraknlas 
saved it 1)V their sudden intervention in the Northern conflict. 

We do not kiio^v u hether Dhannapala invoked the assistance 
of (h.n’iiida III after the arrival of the Pratihara army in the 
heart of his dominions. Nagabhata had offended the Raslitra- 
kfita King by occupying some parts of Malwa, which was at 
that time subordinate to the latter, and also by making alliance 
with some states (Andhra, X'idarblia) on the lairder of the 
Rashlrakula dominions. vSo (rovinda III might liave advanced 
to the North of his own accord, with a vic\*, \o crush the Prati- 
hara power. In any case, we definitely know that CTOviiida III 
inflicted a severe defeat on Nagabhata and marched right across 
his dominions at least up to the Gaiiges-Jiimna Doal). The 
Rashtrakuta records tell us that both Uharmapala and Chakra- 
yudha ‘surrendered’ to Gewinda III. This ‘surrender’ was 
proba>)ly the pri^e l)y which they jnirchased the assistance of 
the Rashtrakuta monarch against Nagabliata. 

Dharma]jala’s suljmission to (iovinda III was prol>ably 
nominal, and there are .reasons to ]:)clieve tliat the Pala Empire 
escaped alnio.st unhurt from the struggle against Nagabhata. 
The i^ower of the Pratiharas probably remained confined to 
Rajputana and the adjoining regions. One cpigraphic record 
represents Nagalfliata as having won victories against .Anartta 
^Northern Kathiawar), Malava (Mahva), Matsya, Kirata (in the 
Himalayan region), Vasta (Kosainbi region), and the Turushkas 
(Arabs of vSind). 
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STRUGGLE BETWEEN DKVVBAEA, THE PKVmiARAS AND THE 
RAsSUTRAKUTAS 

Dharniapala was siicceudcd by his son Duvapala (circa 
A.D.). He* v\as a very i>owerfiil rnk-r, and we have 
e[)i^raphic records relatmL»- to his campaigns against the 
Pragjyotishas, I Ikalas, Hiinas, (Jurjaras, and Dravidas. 
Pragjyotislia ol)vionsly indicates tlic Brahmaputra valley, or 
Kaniarupa. Tlie ruler of this Kingdom, either Pralambha or 
Harjara, accciitcd the su/erainty of I>evapala and was left 
nninolested. Ttkala (( )rissa) was thoroughly sulijugatcd. The 
leference to the victory over the Huns proi)ably indicates- a 
successful invasion uf a Hun i)rincipalilv in ['Unrapatha, near 
tile Himalayas. Devapala also claims x'iclorv (iver Kamboja, 
which lay to the nuiih-west of the* Punjab. 

We are told that Devapala cnishe*d the pride of the (iurjaras. 
There is some exidence to show that Xagal)liata revived liis 
I)Ower after I)harina])ala’s death and even uccuihcd Kanauj. 
His successor, Kamal)hadra, was a feeble ruler, during whose 
reign the enemies of the Ih'atiharas are sai^ to have ravagvHl 
his dominions. But Ins son and successor, ]\Iihira Bhoja (circa 
f..:.o-8S5 A.D ), w'as a great ruler. He occni>ied Kaiiauj and 
estalilished his authoritv in Ihindelkhand as w'ell as in ('.nrjaratra 
(Marwar). He was, howexxi, defeated by Devapala, probably 
between S40 A.D. and cS^o AT). I'oiled in llie east, Blioja 
turned his alteiititm to the .south, and overran Southern Raj- 
])Ulana and iNJalwa. The inevitable contest xvith the Rashtra- 
kula> followi'd, lie was defeatexl l>x Dhniva H, a Raslitrakuta 
chieftain of Broacli. He also came into cxaillict with Krishna II 
(circa 877-913 A.D.) ; the result was ifiobably indecisive. 7 '^icse 
successive defeats put a severe stiaiii on Bhoja’s power* and even 
fbirjaratra pas.sed out of his hands. 

'rii^ statement that Devajiala <lefea 4 ed the Dravidas should 
l)e taken to indicate that the Raslitrakuta King Ainoghavarsha I 
(ciica. 814-877 A.D.) xvas defeated liy him. This success of the 
Pala ruler x\as probably facilitated by yic internal discords in 
the Ra.shtrakuta Kingdom. It has been suggested by an eminent 
scholar that the Dravida ruler dafeated by Dliarmapala should 
•be identified xxith the Paiidya King Srj-Mara vSri-V'allabha. 

The Arab traveller, vSulainiaii, siiys that DcxMpala’s troops 
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were more luimerous than those of his adversaries — the Rashtra- 
kutas and the Pratiharas. About 50,000 elephants accompanied 
his army in his cainpaiKiis, and about 15,000 men in his army 
were employed in washing- clothes. The Arab traveller refer*^ 
to the Pala Kint;<h)in as 'Ruhmi’. His statements^ about Deva- 
pala’s military stren<Tth can hardly be accused of exaggeration. 
The Pala monarch's reputation transcended the boundaries of 
India. King Palaputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty ruling in 
Java, Sumatra, and Malay Peninsula sent an ambassador to liim, 
to ask for a grant of five villages with which the f<)rnier proposed 
to endow a monastery built by him at N^alaiida. Devai>ala 
granted this request. 

DECLINK OF THE DMAS AND TRIUMPH OF THE PRATIHARAS 

The glory of the Pala Empire did nc»t long survive tlu 
deatli of Devapala. No military achievement is attrilnited by 
the Pala recorcN to* his successois, VigTaha])a 1 a I 01 Surapala I 
(circa <S5o-S54 A.D.) and Xarayana]>ala (circa 854-Q08 A.D.). A 
Rashtraknta iiiscri])tJon tells ns that the rulers of Anga, Vanga, 
ahd Magadlia paid homage to Aniogliavarsha 1 , who probably 
invaded the Pala Kingdom in the reign of Xarayaiiapala. 

The defeat inflicted by the RaslitraknUi King on the 
weak and pacific Pala King; probably etiahled Gurjara Jlhoja 
to e.stablisli his suzerainty in Xorlherii India, 'fhe well-known 
Arab traveller, Sulaiinan, writing in 851 A.i>., describes llhoja as 
binfricndly to the Arabs* and ‘the greatest foe of the Muham- 
madan faith*. The Muslim water bestows bigli jiraise on his 
army, specially cavalry. Rhoja subjugated extensive Icrritories 
in Bundclkhaiid and tlie Enitcd Provinces and advanced almost 
to tkc borders of Magadlia. Fpigraphic records prove beyond 
ilouVit tlial he humbled tlie contemporary Pala ruler. In the 
west he cxleiKled his conque.sts as far as Kathiawar and Kariial 
(in the Punjab). The rulers of Assam and Orissa took advantage 
of the weakness of tire Palas and asserted their independence. 
The Rashlrakutas were temporarily w'cakened by the revolt of 
their Gujarat branch and the long struggle with the Eastern 
Ghalukyas ; but Krishna II seems to have defeated 
Xarayanapala. 

Bhoja was succeeded by his son Maheridrapala I (circa 
885*010 A.I>.). Under him the Pratihara Empire reached its 
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zenith, He defeated Narayanapala, annexed Ma^^adha, and 
even occupied North ]:Jengal for a time. In tlie west his 
authotity extended us far as Kathiawar. Kalhana informs uS 
that Sankaravarmnn of Kashmir rccomiiiered some portions of 
tile Piiujab wliich had lieen annexed by bhoja. But tlie Karnal 
re^>K)n I'emained under the rule of Mahendraxxda. His court was 
adorned by the famous poet Kajasekhara. 

Mahendrapala was succeeded by his son Bhoja 11, who was 
Sf)on dethroned by his brother Mahipala {rirca 912-044 A.D.). 
Probably in or about 008 A.i>. Narayanapala recovered 

North Ben^^al and Bihar. Sometime between 015 A.D. and 917 
A.r>. Mahii>ala was severely defeated by the Rashtrakuta Kih^;: 
Indra Til, who sacked Kaiiauj and plundered Pratihara territory 
as far east as Prayai^a (Allahabad). The Rashtrakutas won 
further sU('cessc‘s some years later ; the closing years oi 
Mahipala’s reign wero d^rkeneil the triumjihant Northern 
expeditions of Krishna III. 

The successors of Narayanapala — Rajyapala {ritca 008-040 
A.D.) and Copala II (rina o]o-ge>«> A.D.), —retained their hold 
on Hagadha and Noilh Bengal, alllunigh they were not strong 
enough to challenge the Pratihara suzciaiuty in Northern India. 
Rajyapala probably married a Ra'^h^raklUa princess ; this matri- 
monial alliance seems to liave strengthened the ’ptisiiiMn of the 
Palas. 


DECI.JNK (Of-' THE PRAT1 H\KAS; RISK OI‘ XKW DYNASniiS 

Although the Pratiharas ('ontinued to enjoy s(mje s(.>rt of 
formal suzerainty over laige i^oitiuiis of Northern India till the 
extinction of the dynasty in the early lairt of th^ eleventh cen- 
tury, yet they lost all elTcctive authority after MAhipala’s 
disastrous defeats at tli». hands of the Ra.shtrakiitas. T'nder the 
weak successors of Mahipala sevenil Rajput dynasties estal)lis]icd 
autonomous pnneii>alilicr in dilTerent parfs of Northern India. 
Of these dynasties tlie Chandellas of Bimdelkhand, the Kala- 
churis of Chedi (Central Provinces), the Parainaras of Mabva, 
the Cliaulnkyas of Gujarat and the Chaidians of Sakambliari 
(in Raji)Ulana)’ deserve special montioiji. The last Pratihara 
ruler, Rajyapala, saved himself by a cowardly flight when 

For the hi'itorv of these dynasties, see Chapter* X. 

10 
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Siihan Mahmud of Ghazni threatened Kanauj. But the un- 
fortunate King was defeated and killed by the Chandella Prince 
Vidyadhara. Thus the Pratihara dynasty came to an inglorious 
cud. 

thk later paias 

After the decline of the Pratihara dynasty the Paias 
encountered two neu enemies in the west — the Cliandellas and 
the Kalachuris. There are epigraphic references to some 
Chandella and Kalaehuri incursions into Bengal during the 
reigns of C'jOpala II and \'igrahapala II (circa 960-988 a . d .)* 
Bengal seems to have lost her political unity in the second half 
of the tenth century for there are e]ngrai)hic references 

to several independent i)rincipalities in Ka^)t and Soutli Bengal. 

The fallen fortunes of the Pahi dynast v were temporarily 
rcviveil by i\Jahipala 1 {circa 9<S8-U)a 8 v.n.), who consolidated 
his authority in North and Past Bengal. It is doubtful wliether 
he succeeded iu rec-overing Pala power in West or Soutli 
Bengal. During the period 10.21-102A a.i>. a Chola general 
sent by Rajendra Chola “attacked and overthre\e, in order, 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, Kanasnra of Scuthern Radha, and 
Crovindachandra of \'’arigala, before he foiigiil with Mahipala 
and conquered thtara-Radlia.” No definiie informatiou is avail- 
able aliout the exact relations of these Princes with Mahipala, 
but it is generally agreed that the Chola cairi])aign was luhhing 
more tliaii a liiirricd raid across a vast stretch of country. 
E))igrapliic evidence shows that Mahipala nded over North and 
South Bihar. He was probald\' defeated l)y the Kalachiui King 
Gapgcya. c 

The aggressive policy of Gangeya was continued by liis 
son and succcs.sor Lakshmi-Kariia, who waged a long struggle 
witli Kayapala (circcj 10,^8-1055 A.D.), .son and successor of 
Mahipala, and also with Nayapala*s son and successor, Vigraha- 
pala III (circa 1055-1070 a.d.). Bengal had to face an invasion 
from the Chalukya King Soniesvara I, probably not long before 
*io6S a.d. About tlie middle of the eleventh century a.d. 
Bengal was invaded by Mahasivagupta Yayati, the Somavairisi 
ruler of Orissa. Indcjiendcnt dynasties arose in liast, West, 
and South Bengal. 
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At last a rebellion of the vassal chiefs led to the defeat and 
death of Mahipala II (1070-1075 a.d.), and North Bengal passed 
under the rule of JOivya, a high official of the Kaivarta caste. 
He was a powerful and able ruler. He was succeeded by his 

younger brother Rudrokn, whose successor was Bhima. Tins 

political revolution constitutes the subject matter of the well- 
known historical kdrya, Rdmachariiam, written by Saiidhyakara 
Nandi. The power of the Pala dynasty was partially revived 
by I^ainapala, tlic younger brother of Mahipala II, who defeated 
and captured Bhima and wreaked a terril)le vengeance upon 
him. After cou-solidatiiig liis authority in North Bengal, Rama- 
pala Inamght East Bengal and Assam under his suzerainty and 
pushed liis arms as far as Kalinga, where he eamc mto conflict 
wall Aiiantavarman Clioda-Ciaiiga of the Kastern (buiga dynasty. 
In the west lie fought with the (hihadavnla King Oovinda- 
eliandra. His weak successoi^ failed to maintain the integrity 
of the Kingdom l^ft bv him. About the middle of llie twelfth 
century the P<ala King<lom was eemfined to Central and luistevn 
Bihar, and probably included a portion of North Bengal. Then 
the Senas occujned North Bengal, Some Princes whose name^ 
ended in ‘p^ibP coniinucd 10 rule in Bihar for some time, but 
their relationshi]),' if any, with the dynasty (fopala is yet 
uncertain. 


SFXTION IV 

SOUTHERN INDIA IN THE POST-GUPTA PERIOD 

RISK OF TUH CHM.UkVVS OF VATAFT 

w 

The Clialukyas plavcd an important part in the flistory of 
Soulhein India for several centuries. Their origin is lost in 
obscurity, but it is probable that they^ were descended from 
Nortliern Iiuliaii Ksliatriyas and migrated from Ayodhya to the 
country lieyoiul the \^ndhyas. Smith connects them watli the 
frurjaras and thinks that tliev emigrated from Rajput ana to 
tlic Deccan. There is no conclusive evidence in support of tins 
theory. ^ • 

About the middle of the sixth century Pulakcsiii I carved 
out a smkll principality in the Karfarcse-six^aking country 
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around Vatapi (modern Badami, Bijapiu* district), which hence- 
fortli became his capital. He performed an Asvamedha sacri- 
fice, but his territory and power did not justify imperial pre- 
tensions. His son and success(or, Kirlivarman 1, who probably 
ascended the throne in 566 a.d., extended liis conquests to 
North Konkan and North Kanara, and probably also to tlie 
Bellary and Karnul districts. The stories relating to his con- 
quests in Magadha, Bengal, and the Chola and the Pandya 
territories in the Far South, are probably poetical embellish- 
ments devoid of historical foundations. He was succeeded l:)y 
his brother Mangalesii (597-608 a.i>.) who conquered the Ratna- 
giri district in the Konkan and subjugated the Kalaclmris of 
Northern Hcccan. His attempt to settle the succession on his 
son was opposed by his nephew (Kirtivarman’s son) Pnlakesiii, 
who defeated and killed him and occupied the throne. 

ZENITII or CHAJ.UKYA P()\VKR : PULVKHSIV II (6(^0-042 \.D.) 

The war of succession left traces upon the fortunes of 
tJie Chalukya dynasty, and the early yeans r)f Pulakesin ITs 
leign were spent in subjugating liis rebellious feudatories and 
neighbours. He captured the capital of the Kadambas of North 
Kanara, overawed the Oangas of Mysore, and subdued the 
JVIauryas of North Konkan. The Latas of Southern (iujaral, 
the Malavas, and the CUn jaras (of Broach .■') submitted to him. 
Harsha of Kanauj suffered a crushing defeat, and his attempt 
to extend his Fmi)ire beyond the Narmada proved a failure. 
The Kings of Mahakosala (in modern C.P.) and Kalinga felt 
terror-stricken at tlie apjiroach of the Chalukya army, and the 
fortress of Pishtapura (injxlern Pithapurain in the Madras Presi- 
dency) surrendered to him without opposition. He defeated the 
Pallava King Mahendravarinan I and advanced within a few 
milc'^ of the Pallava capital Kanchi. When the victorious 
Chalukya army cros.se(t the Kaveri, the Cholas, the Keralas, and 
the Panclyas submitted to Pulakesin II. Thus the -Chalukya 
King succeeded in unifying a large part of Southern India 
(from the banks of the Narmada to the districts beyond the 
Siaveri) under his sceptre. But his end was tragic. The Pallava 
King Narasimhavannan stormed Vatapi (642 a.d.) aiul probably 
killed Pulakesin himself. 
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Pulakesin II was undoubtedly a very powerful King. He 
is said to have niaiiitained friendly relations witli Khusru II, 
King of Persia, and cxehanged diplomatic missicnis '^ith him. 
Some scholars believe that the reception of a Persian mission 
by Pulakesin II is de])icted in one of the Ajanta ca\'e paintings. 

lUrKN TSA-V; ON TIIF. KINODOM 

HiiU'ii Tsang visited vSoulhern India in the reign of 
Ihilakesin 11. He descri])e- tlic soil of ^laharashtra as rich and 
fertile. According to liiiii, *hhe inhabitants were proud-spirited 
and warlike, grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, 
self-sacrilicing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary to 
deatli with any who tioated them insuUingl>\ Their martial 
heroes whe. led the van of the army in battle wvnt into conflict 
intoxicated, and their war-elepliaiits were also made drunk 
befoie an eiigag'eiucnl/’ About Pulakesin 11 the Chinese 
pilgrim observes, '^Tlic King, in consequence of hi^ possc'Ssing 
llie^e men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. 
His plans and undertakings are widespread, and liis beneficent 
actions are felt over a great distance. His subjects oliey iiim 
with perfect submission.^’ 

L-VrKR CHAIUK\\S OK VVTM'l 

Pulakc'^iii IPs death was followed by the temporary 
decline of the Clialukya pfwver. His sou Vikramadina I 
A.i>.) succeeded in lecovering liis i)aleuud dominions 
from the grip of the Pallavas. The struggle against the Pallavas 
was continued, the Pallava capital was phuKTered, and •the 
power of the Clialukya army was once more felt by the Cliolas, 
the Keralas, and the Paiidyas. Ilis successors, Viuayadilya I 
and Vija.vaditya I, whose reigns cover the period ci}ca 680-733 
A.n., \vere ])Owerful rulers. The former is credited with 
victories 6ver a dord of the whole of ritarat^aiha, who is 
l)robably to lie identified with one of the siy:ccssors of the Gupta 
ruler Adilyasena. During the reign of Vikramaditya II (ciica: 
733-746 A.l>.) the Pallavas were once nforo defeated, anc: their 
capital plundered, by the Clialukya anjiy. The Cholas, the 
Paudya.s, and the people of Malabar submitted to him. The 
Arabs of Sind invadc'd Lata (v^oathern (lujarat), which vva.s then 
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included within the Chalukya dominions, but they were re- 
pulsed. Tims Southern India was saved from the Arab menace. 
His son,. Kirtivarman II, lost Maharashtra to the Rashtrakuta 

Chief Dantidiirga, and the sovereignty of the Chalukyas came 

to an end (cnca 753 a.d.). 

GENEALOcilCAIv TAHEE OF THE CIIAIJ’KYA DYNASTY 
Pulakesin I 

I 

Kirtivar!ii;in I (566-597 A.D.) Mangalesa (597-G08 .A.D.) 

Pulakesin II (609-642 A.D.) Kubja VishniivanllKiiia 

I (PouiKlct the T^'istern 

Vikrainaditya T (655-680 A D ) ChaUikva Dviiastv) 

I 

Vinayaditya (680-696 AD.) 

! 

Vijavadttya (696-733 A.D.) 

.1 

Vikramadity.'i II (73vV746 A.D.) 

• 1 . 

Kirtivarin.in II (746-757 D ) 

RKLIGIOX rNDKH TUK CIIAI.rKVAS 

Tlie Chalukyas were llrahmanical Iiiiuhis, but they were 
true to the Indian tradition of religious toleration. Ihiddliisni 
was slowly declining in their territories, altliongh it appears 
from lliueii T.-jang^ account that it uas not extinct. The 
Chinese pilgrim noticed more than one hundred Huddhist 
monasteries. Jainism inospercd in Southern India during this 
period, ^and enjoyed the patronage of the Chalukyas. Large 
temples were built at Vatapi and Pattadakal (Bijapur district) 
in lionour of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The practice of e.\- 
cavatiiig cave-leinjjles came into vogue. Some of the famous 
Ajaiita cave-frescoes probably belong to the Chalukya period. 

HARLV history or T?1K RASllTRAKUTAS 

The origin of the ^Rashiraknlas, who exercised sovereignty 
over large portions of vSouthern India for more than two cen- 
turies, is as obscure as the origin of many other ancient Indian 
dynasties. Later rulers of the dynasty claimed descent from 
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Yadu, l)iit it is difficult la lake such traditions a>s sober liistory. 
Some scholars connect the Rashtrakulas with the Katliikas 
iiicntioned iji one of Asoka’s edicts. Some Chaluk5^a records 
describe them as af^rionltiirists of the Andhra crniTitl'v. Inhere 
are epi.^rai)hic records sUo\vinj:r that they were hereditary 
chieftains under the Chalukyas. It is probable that their 
original lioine was in Karnataka (not in Maharashtra), and their 
iiiother-ton,c>ne was Kanarese Although they arc usually 
described as the Ra^lilrakulas of Alan^^aklicta (Malkhed, in tlie 
Xi/am\ Dominions), the caintal was established at tlial jdace 
bv Ainnghavarsha I ; the earlier scat of their pf)wcr is un- 
known. 

Tile founder of the Rashtrakula power was Dantidurga, 
who wiesled Maharashtia fnmi the Chalnkya King Kirti- 
varman II al>r)nl Uk middle ot tlie^eigh.th century lie is also 
sai<l to have defeated (/tiwr c(ailcm])orarv rulers, like those of 
Kaiiclii (e\a(lently a fallnva Ibiiice), Kalinga, Isouth Kosala (in 
C.P.), Alalava (probably the ( lUrjai a-Pralihara Prince or Tyiain), 
Kata (?>()iitheru (bijaiat), and othei small ])nncipalities. lie wms 
succeeded by his uncle Krishna I (7^8-77 j v.D.b He completed 
the overtliu>w of Kii (ivannan II, cruslied a proud Prince named 
RaliapjKi whose ukiitity is at piesent unknown, subdued the 
Konkan, oxerraii the Kingdom of tlie Gangas of Mysore, and 
defeated Vishuuvaidhana IV, tlie Ivasteiii Cliahikva ruler of 
Vengi. He assumed imperial titles. ( hu- of his greatest 
acliieveinejiLs was the building of the famous rock-ciil temple 
of Siva at Kllora (Nix.anPs Dominions), v^mith describes it as 
‘the most marvellous architectural freak in India’. Krishna 
was succeeded by his son Grivinda* II, w hf# was hojielessly 
addicted to sensual pleasures. He was defeated and dcposcil by 
his \ounger ])rother Dhmva. 

rKKion Ol- RXsIITkMCrTA GM>KV • 

The period of Rashtrakuta imperialism begins witii tlic 
reign of Dlirnva Xhupama {circa 770-793 The Ganga 

King was defeated, .and his territories were annexed. The 
Pallava rnlci of Kanclii was defeated. Dhruva then turned his 
attention to the North and came *11110 conflict with the Gurjara-- 
Pratiharas and the Palas.^ The NortVern expeditiohs did not 


'For details, see p, HI. 
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result in the expan^^ion of territory, but they undoubtedly 
demonstrated the rising greatness of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. 

Dhruva's death or abdication (circa 703 a.d.) was followed 
by a war of succcs-^ion, at the end of wliich the Rashtrakuta 
Kingdom came in tlie possession of his son Govinda III 
Jagaituvfra (circa a.d.). He suppressed a rebellion in 

the Ganga territcu'v annexed by his father, and defeated Danti- 
varman, the Pallava ruler of Kanchi. Then he turned his 
arms against the (lUrjara-Praliharas and the Palas of Northern 
India.' W'liile he was l)iisy in the Xorlli, a grand cr)iifederac>' 
was formed against him in the South l)y the Cholas, the Patulyas, 
and tile ruJers of Kanclii, Garigavadi (i.e., the Ganga Ivingdcmi 
in M\S(>re), and Kerala. Govinda crushed this formidable coali* 
tiori and asserted his su/erainty over Southern India. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son, who is known only 
by his e[)ithct AmoghavMi'sha I (circa 8i4-(S77 a.d.). Ihol^ably 
his proper name was vSarva. He was a minor at the lime of his 
accession. His guardian was Karkaraja-vSuvarnavarsha of the 
collateral (lujarat branch of the family." The minority of the 
ruler encouraged some of the tributary riinces to n*bel, and the 
position Ix'Canie so serious that Amoghavar-.ha lost his throne. 
Within a short lime he regained the throne, but he was still 
young, and too weak to undertake niilitiiiy expeditious. Later 
on he secured victenie'^ against the Chalukya ruler rtf Vengi. 
He is said to ha\'e extended his political influence over Kaslern 
India (Bihar and BeJigal), but there is hardly any historical 
foundation for this claim. Indeed, Amogliavarsha's military 
weakness left tlu; Palas a\id the t''uirjara-Praliharas free to fight 
ammfg Ihpmselves for the mastery of Northern India. It .‘-eems 
that he was more interested in religion and literature than in 
military exploits. He was attracted towards Jainism, but it is 
probable lliat lie did hot give up his ancestral allegiance to 
Brahmanical Hinduism. He was a patron of letters, and, like 
Harsha, he was himself an author. 


' For details, see p. 142.^ 

* This hr.'inch was founded bf Indra, who was appointed gf»vernrtr 
of Lata (Southern Gujarat) by his elder brotlier fiovinda 111 alK)«t t.be 
beginning of the niatli cedtury. It lost its political authority towards 
the rlo'^e of the nintli century. 

^ pp. 143-144. " 
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The Aral) traveller^ and chroniclers describe the Rashtra- 
kiita Rings by the epithet ‘Ralhara,’ which is evidently an 
Arabic corniptioii of the Sanskrit term Vailabhardja. Sulaimaii, 
an Aral) merchant wlio travelled in Westei'n India in the middle 
of the ninth century, speaks of 'the long-lived Balhara* (i.e., 
Ainoghavaisha I, who 'enjoyed one of the longest reigns re- 
corded 111 history’), and states tliat he was acknowledged as one 
of the four greatest rulers of the world, the other three being 
the Calipli ot Baghdad, the Rmperor of China, and the Ihnpcror 
of Conslantinoi)le. Tlie Rashtrakiitas maintained friendly re- 
lations with the Arabs of Sind and encouraged commerce with 
the Arab merchants, 'bhis liro-Muslim i)olicv A\as* jirobably 
due to the fact that tlie ( hirjara-Pratiharas were the common 
enemies ol the Kashtrakiilas and the Arabs of Sind. 

Krishna II /Ikabii drsha {circa 87*7-01.^ V-t^ b win) succeeded 
Amoghcivarsha I,, was md a very successful ruler, tlis clashes 
with tile J {astern Chalukvas of Vengi and Bhoja Paramara of 
Malwa did not increase the i^uver of the Ra^ditrakuta dynasty, 
lie was succeeded b\' his grandson, Indra, III yityaiuushU 
{ciu'a ()r,s-()r; wlio revived the military gU>ry of Dhriiva 

and (lovinda III. He succeeded in humbling the pride of the 
f'.ur jara-Pratiharas of Kaiiauj ^ His successors, Amoghavarsha 
. 11 , (hwinda and Aniogliavarslui HI, A\hose reigus covcres .1 
the ])criod circa 017-9,^) \.i> , were weak rulers. 

'Phe last great rulei of the Rashtrakuta dynasty W'as 
Kri.diiia HI (circa gso-ooS \ l>.). It is pro])able that he came in 
confli('t with tlie ( hirjara-Praliluini ruler {Mahi])ala and wrested 
Kalanjara and Cliitrakuta from him. In the south he occuxned 
Kanchi and Tanjore. A Chola prince named* Raj aditya,#vSon 
of Paraiitaka I, was defeated by him in the famous battle of 
Takkolam (Noitli Arcot district) in q-pi A.r>. He also humbled 
the pride' of tlie J^andyas and the Kerahu, and we aie told that 
even the King of Ceylon paid homage to liinu 

P.AIa, Oi- TIIK R,\SriTR\KlTTA DYNASTY ^ 

After the >'ear 0O8 A.I>. the fortunes of the Rashtrakiitas 
sank to a ver\' low level ow'ing to tlie W’cakiiess of the successors 
of Krisliiuv HI. Mauyakheta itself \fas ivliindercd by the 


^ See p. H5. 
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Pnramara King Siyaka-Harfiha. Ainoghavnislia the las^t 

King of the dynasty, was defeated by the Western Chalukya 

ruler Tailapa in 973 A.D. 

« 


GIi)NEAU)(;K'\h TAlilvU OI- THE RAvSIlTKAKriA DVNVvSTY 

Inclra I 


Iiidra II 

] 

D.iiitidurga (754 A.D.) 

i 

‘ G(?vinda II 


1 

Krishna 1 Akal;nai''lia 
{ 768-772 A.D.) 

1 

I .. 

Dhruva ( 779-793 \.l) ) 

I 

Govinda III ( 793 -SI 4 A.D.) 

1 

AnK>i;lia\Mrdia I 4-877 A D } 

I 

Kn^lnia II ( 877-913 .\.D ) 

! 

Jaeatuinea 


Iiidni in I91.5-917 A D., 


Anioj^dinvarslia IT G(jvinda IV 
( 917-918 A n ) ( 918-934 A.D.) 


\iiu).5.:Ii ivarsha ID f93'l M39 \.l) ) 


Krishna III Kliottiga Nirupania 
( 939 - 9 (-i 8 A D i f 968-972 A.D.) , 

1 

Son Anioghav.arslia IV 

I 1972 'O 73 A D.) 

Indra IV 
( 9.82 A D.) 


r':\.STERN CHALT7KYAS OV VENGl 

Piilakesin \l of Vattiiii entrusted hi.s younger brother Ku])ja- 
V’i.sfinuvra'dhana with the government of the eastern portion of 
liis dominions. Jayasimha I, the latter^s and siie'eo.ssor, 
declared hi-- indepemlenee. Thus an independent [)i;incipality 
grew up with its centre at Vengi. The Kasteni Clialuk,vas 
ruled o^'er the Andhra country and some parts of Kalinga for 
more than four centuries, Vijayaditya II and Vijayadilya III, 
whose reigns covereef almost the whole of llie ninth century, 
are said to have defeated the Raslitrakutas, the Gangas, and the 
other neighbouring ptnvers. Towards the la.st quarter of the 
tenth century the l{as 1 :ern Chalukya Kingdom was 'overrun by 
the Chola ruler Rajaraja 1. In the eleventh century the Eastern 
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Chwlukyi'ti entered into uiatriiucmial relations with the Chela*;. 
Rajendra C'liola II, also known as Xulottunga 1, united the 
Chela Kingdom with tho Kingdom of Vengi. 

t 

THK KADAMHAS 

I'lie founder of the Kadamha d>uiasty was a Brahmin 
iiiiined ^fayiira^annan, \vl)(> established a small principality in 
Karnataka aliont llie middle nt the fourth century A.D. The 
hrst imi)ortanl King of the dynasty was Kakusthavannan. 
Ravivarnian, who ruled iUniug the first lialf of the sixth 
century, made Halsi (Hclgaimi district, Bombay Presidency), 
his capital and secured victories against the Cangifs and the 
J^illavas. Puiakesin I and Pulakesin ][ reduced the power of 
the Kadani])as, and the Ganga^ coiniuered the southern i)art of 
their Kingdom. Some brandies of the Kadainba d\'nasty ruled 
in diflereiit i)art->a>f Southern India till the ('lose id the thirteenth 
century. Sauisin i.nd Jaine^in were the princii>al religions of 
tile Kadainba territfniLS. 

f 

THK GXNGAS 

It is difficnlt to ascertain the historical value of tlie legends 
concerning the origin of the Gangas. Their terrihanes, generally 
known as Gangavadi, eoni]>rised a large part of -Mysore. The 
dynasty w'as founded m tlie fouith c^-ntiny A.D. The capital 
wa-* Tala\'aMai>ura ('falkad on the Kaveri in the Mysore district). 
The greatest enemy of the Gangas was the Rashtraknta dynasty 
of Manyakheta. The sovereignt 3 " of the Gangas was destroyed 
by the Cholas in looj A.D. Some Ganga Chiefs continued to 
rule small jirineipalitics as vassals of the Vholas ami the 
H(\vsalas. Jainism was a flourishing religion in Gangavadi. 

I'OrjTJCAl. HT.ST./RY ()1‘ TITK PAT.T.W \S • 

A brief acojiint of liie early history of the Pallavas has Iiecti 
given in a jireviou.s chapter.’ lAnvards the close of the sixth 
century A.D. Simhavishnu founded a new dynasty and extended 
the Pallava Kingdom up to tlie Kaveri He is said to have 
vanquished the Pandya, Chola, and Chora Kings, as well as 
the ruler of Ceylon His son and succaisor, Malicndravannaii 


*See pp. 95-96. 
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whose reign roughly covered the first (luarler of the sevenlli 
century, was defeated by the ])ovverfiil Chalukya King 
Piilakesin II, who wrested from him the province of Vengi. 
He was succeeded by his son Narasimhavariiian I, who was 
‘the most successful and distinguished iiieiiiber of this able 
dynasty.’ Iti a.i>. he occupied Valapi, the capital of the 
Clialukyas, and ])robably killed Pulakcsin II himself. This 
victory made the Pallavas the doiuinaiit i)()wer in vSoutlieni 
India. Xarasimliavaniian sent two naval cxi)cditioiis to Ceylon 
and placed a nominee of his on the throne of that island. It 
was during liis reign that the Chinese pilgrim Hiueii Tsang 
visited Kaiichi. He ‘-ays, “The soil is fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and i>rodiiees abundance of grain Tlierc arc also 
many flowers and fruits. It produces ]U‘ecious gems and other 
articles. The climate is liot, the character of the people courage- 
ous. They are deepdy attached to the principles of honesty and 
truth, and highly e.-^teeiii learning.” 

The rivalry between the Pallavas and the Clialukyas was 

iu constant factor in the history of Southern India in the seventh 
« 

and eighth centuries. The inscriptions of the rival dynasties 
claim victories for their own Kings, and it is difFiciilt to extract 
the triilli from their conflicting statements. Vikramadilya I, 
the Chalukya contemporary of Paramesvmavarman I, is said 
to have captured Kanclii and advanced as far south as tlic river 
Kaveri. The Pallava Kingdom was w-eakened by a war of 
succession in the second quarter of the eighth century. Vikram- 
aditya II Chalukya occujiied Kanchi soon after 733 A.n,, but 
the Pallavas hoon recovered their lunver. I'liey had to fight 
agaiiisl the CluVa.s, the Pandyas, and the Gaiigas. But they 
were defeated by Dantidurga, the founder of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty. Iqiigraj^hic evidence indicates that Nandivannaii 
ruled for at least 65 years. About the beginning of the ninth 
century Govinda III Rashtrakuta invaded the Pallava Kingdom 
and defeated its ruler Dantivannan (circa 776-8.28 A.n.). 
Dantivarman and his successors had to fight against the Pandyas. 
A Paiidya King w as * severely defeated about 880 A.i). The 
Pallava pow’er was finally* «.rui^hed by the Chola King, Aditya I, 
who defeated A])anijilnvannan (circa 876-895 a.t>.) and annexed 
Tondamaadalam. Sorne^ Pallava Chiefs, however, continued to 
.exist as local rulers down to the thirteenth centlirv. 
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geni5au)(;k:ai, rAuiv. of thk paUvAva dynasty 

Simhavaniian V 


Bhimavarman 

i . 

liiiddliaN aniuni 

Aditya\ arnian 

I 

GcA'inilavaniiaii 

I 

Iliranyavannan 

I 

Xaiuiivarjiian 11 
(717-782 

I 

Daiilivarijiaji 
(776-828 \.F).l 

ParaiiH'^^^ ara- Al.diendra ' 

vaniiaii ir III Nandixannaii III 

• Aparajilavannau 

{S76-8MS \.l» ) 

RHLFiK^N IN TIIK *1‘\LIA\ V 

Most of tlK' Pallava Kin.^s were Erahnianiciil Hiiuln^ 
devoted to the worship of Siva. Sinihavishnii, Jlie first iin]>ortanl 
ruler of tlie dynastv, wa^ prol>al)ly a woishit^per of Vishnu. 
Malieiidravarnuui was at iirst a Jain, Imt about the middle of 
lus rei.eii he adopted IIk* worsliip of Siva through the influence 
of Saint Appar, whose proi)aganda definitely improved the 
position of vSaivisiii in the Pallava doiniiiions. Maheiidravarnian 
was favourably disposed to other Hindu gods also, for he dedi- 
cated shrines to Brahma and X’ishnn. In his later life, liow- 
ever, he became inl(»leranl of JaiiiiMii and destroyed a large 
Jain monastery in vSontJ] Areol. The testimony (.>f lliiicn Tsang 
inoves that Buddhi.siii was not altogether (R?cadent in# the 
Pallava Kingdom. At Ranchi he frmnd hundieds of *Budd]ii,st 
monavStcries and 10,000 Buddhist priests, all belonging to the 
MahaydiKt school. He also refers to Ijic evistenoe of many 
Nirgranthas (Jains). Vaishnavism flourished, probably due to 
the efforts of the Alvars, whose Tamil .songs are remarkable for 
depth of feeling and true pietv. 

PALrAV\ art ^ 

Smith observes that, “the history of Indian architecture 
and sculpltire in tlie Soiitl\ begins at The close of the sixth 


Sinihavislmu 
IVIahendravrinnaa I 

I 

I 

NanisiiiihavaniKMj] I 
(642-668 A.iJ.) 

I 

Maheiidravarnian 11 

Parainvsvai avannan I 
(674 A. II.) 

I 

Nara>iinih'iYaniian II 
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ceiilury under Pallava rule/* Religion, as usual, supplied a 
JiOWerfUl impetus to tho development of art. Alahendravartnan 
introduced the practice of excavating temples out of solid rocks. 
Narasimiravlirman founded the town of Mainallapuram or 
Mahabalipuram, and constructed the so-called 'vSeven Pagodas/ 
each of which is cut from a great rock boulder. The rocks at 
Mahabalipiiram u^ere decorated Avitli beautiful relief sculptures. 
The temples built by the Pallavas are found at Dalavahur 
(South Arcut district), Pallavaram, \’'allani (Chinglcput district), 
PudokoUai, Tricliinopoly distiict, and Kauchi The Pallava 
school of arcliituclure and sculpture is ^one of the most im- 
portaiil and interesting of the Indian schools*. The Pallava 
style liehl the field in Soiithern India till the development of 
the Chula style. 

I^tTI^R.VTURK IN TUK l\Vl,L\YA KINCUXIM 

The Pallavas were patrons of Sanskrit. Most of their 
inscriptions are in Sanskrit, and even in the Tamil inscriptions 
the prasasti portions are in Sanskrit. Kanchi was a famous seal 
<>£ Sanskrit karniiig from very earh^ limes. The tem])lcs were 
the centres of Sanskrit studies. Pharavi, the well-known poet 
who composed the Kiraidrjuniyam, is said to have adorned 
the Pallava court in Simhavishnu*s reign. Dandin, the 
celebrated author of a standard work on poetics, probably lived 
in the reign of Narasimhavarman il (end of the seventh 
century). Mahendravarnian I himself was a well-known 
author ; he probably cotnpOvSed an interesting burlesque named 
Ma t tavildsaprahasana . 
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CHAPTER X 

RAJPUT ASCENDANCV' 


SECTION I 

ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

IMPOKTANCK OP THK R \JPtTS 

V. A. vSinith points out that from the oighlli century 
onwards tlic Kajputs played a conspicuous part in tlie history 
of \(>rtlieni and Western India. He observes, ‘'Thpy became 
prf)ininent that tlu; centuries from the death of ITarsha to 
the Muhammadan eoiniuest of Hmdoslan, extending in round 
numbers from llie middle of the s*?venth to the close of the 
twelfth century, might be called with i)roinTetv the Rajput 

l)eri(Kl. Nearly all llie Kingdoms were governed l)y families 

or clans which foi ages jiast have been called collectively 
Rajputs/’ , 

The imporlance of the Rajputs does not consist merely in 
tlieir ])()litical domination for centunes. In an age of Muslim 
aggression tliey were the defenders of Hindu faith, the i>atrons 
of Hindu culture, the ])rotagouisls of Hindu traditions. Tod 
paid ail elcKpieiil tribute to their heroism in the jollowiiig 
words* “What nation on earth would have maintained the 

semblance of civilization, the spirit or the customs of their fore- 

fathers, during inanv centuries of overwhelming depression, 
but one of such singular character as the Rajput? Rajasthan 
exliibils the sole example- in the history of niaid>iud, 'T)f a people 
withstanding every outrage barbarity can inflict esn* human 
nature sustain, and bent to the earth, yet rising buoyant from 
flic preF-sure and making calainiiy a whetstone* to courage.” 

coNTKcnnmvSv auopt thk orkun of titk raj puts 

There is no agree-ment among modern scholars regarding 
the origin of the Rajputs. According to tradition, the Rajputs are 
the descendants of the ancient Kshqtriyas belonging to the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties. In recent years this tradition has 
founel air able champion in Pandit *Gaurisankar Hirachand 
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Ojlia, whose work on Rajput History (written in Hindi) has 
become a classic. Ihit this tradition i>s rejected on hi.storical 
grounds by many liuropean and Indian scholars, whose views 
may be summarised in the '^following words: "‘The general 
thesis th^t some of the nobler Rajput septs are descended from 
Gurjaras or other foreigners, while others are closely connected 
with the autochthonous races, may be regarded as definitely 
proved.” 

TIIK TRADITION \I. VIEW 

The supporters of the traditional view naturally emphasize* 
tlie value of tradition, but in many cases the traditions current 
in Rajpntana are not corroborated by ei)igraphic evidence. For 
instance, according to INIewar tradition the Ranas of Udaipur 
are the descendants of Rama, the hero of the Ramdyaua, but 
in the oldest inscriptions i elating to the Ouhilots the founder 
of the family is described as a Brahmin. When medieval and 
modern tradiiit)ns cannot be rc'conciled with ancient epigraphs, 
the historian must accept epigraphic testimony in i>refereuce to 
ti-adition. 

• 

It is also pointed out by the sui)portevs of the traditional 
view tliat the devotion of the Rajputs to the Hindu religion, 
and their long struggle with the Muslims in defence of Hindu 
faith and culture, amply demonstrate their Indian origin. Why 
should they fight .so valiantly in defence of a religion to which 
they were but new’ converts? The advocates of the modern 
view ])oinl out that recent converts often show' more zeal for 
their nevv^ligion tluui those among whom this religion might 
have takeA fts birth. Omipare the Arabs with the Turks, and 
you ^will find the latter more zealous for the sj)read of Islam 
than the tonner. 

Finally, anthropometric measurements taken in conncx:tion 
with the Census Report of 1901 show that the physical features 
of the Rajputs closely resemble those of the Aryans. If we 
accept this resemblance as a reliable test of racial aninil.y, we 
must subscribe to the. traditional view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs. But conclusions based on anthropometric measure- 
ments are seldom siitisfactory* from the historical point of view 
in a country dike India, where the mingling of cliffcM'cnt racial 
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elements has been a frcciuent phenomenon. vSinith says, “I do 
not believe that anytliincr worth knowing is to be learnt by 
measuring the skulls or noting file physical characters of in- 
dividuals in a population of such mixed origin.’* % 

THF MODliRN \’IK\V 

Allliough Tod’s great work was based primarily on the 
traditions current in Rajputana in his days, yet he rejected 
the traditional view regarding the origin of the Rajputs. He 
declared that the Rajputs were of vSeylhian origin. The theoi'y 
of the foreign origin of the Rajputs is thus more than a century 
old. Some Ivnro])ean and Indian scholars have strenafthened it 
by their historical investigations. 

The absorption of foreigners in Hindu society was not a 
novel i^heiionienon in the age when 4hc Rajyntls emerged from 
ol)S(.'urity. There arc hi^-torical instances showing that the Sakas 
entered into inatnfiionial relations with the Hindus d The Huns, 
the Gurjaras, and the other allied tribes w’ho poured into India 
during the fifth and siN'th centuries, were surely not exter-* 
niinated by the Hindus. It may be safely assumed that they 
gradually merged thcniisclvcs within the Hindu society, just as 
the Creeks, the Kushans, and the Sakas had done in previous 
ages. The position of these foreigners in the social slructiiro 
of the Hindus w’ns detcrniiued by their occupation. Those 
families whicli c'arvcd out principalities for thomselvcs came 
to be regarded as Isshatriyas or Rajputs. One of the Rajput 
clans ineiilioncd by Tod bears the name Tlini’. >|pjnetinies 
cliange of occupation led to change <^f caste. For instance, the 
Guhilots of ^lewar were originally lii'ahinins p they became 
Rajputs when thej^ accpiired political power. vSnch cliaiy^es ivere 
not inconsistent with the ancient Hindu. tradition. The Pharma- 
sdslras recognise the possibility oi men of lower castes being 
elevated to higher castes, F.vcn now a process of elei'ation is 
continually going on wdthin the Hindu society. 

The foreign origin of vsome of the Rajput clans is definitely 
proved by epigraphic evidence. For in>?tance, the (birjara- 
Pratiharas arc described as ‘sprung^ from the Gurjara lineage/ 
In .soipc casiis definite cviddtice is not available, but there are 

'A Satavahana Prince married Riuiradanian’s daughter. See p. lOK 

« 

TI 
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reasons to suspect that particular Rajput tribes are descended 
from the aborigines of India. vSniith liolds that the Chandellas 
Were ‘Ilinddised (bonds’. The diversity of the cults and beliefs, 
manners ,and customs, prevalent amon.e the Rajputs seems to 
indicate the diwise origin of the different clans. For instance, 
those Rajput trilies which are specially devoted to the worship 
of the Sun m:i\ he regarded as foreigners in origin, while those 
which woi.slup the serpent {A'Jgn) are prohaldy de'.eendcd from 
the aborigines of this country. 


SECTION 11 

THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 
«< 

K.'VRI.V MUSLIM R MDS 

Witliiu a tew yau's of ^rhihaniniad’s death the Arabs made 
themselves masters of a vast hjnj)ire comt>risi3m Arabia, Syria, 
•Palestine, P.e:yi)t, and Persia According lo Arnold, a leadijip: 
authority ou Islamic liistory, this wonderful exransion of the 
hitlierto insit^nificant desert race was due not so much to their 
nevvd)orn religious spirit as to tlieir desire lo j)Ossess the lands 
and goods of their iieiglibours u1h> v\eie richer and Jiiore for- 
tunate tlian themselves. Tliere are other writers A\ho think 
that it was 'genuine religious cntlmsiasm, llie new strength of 
a faith now for the first tiiiK' blossoming forth in all its i)unty, 
that gave the victory in every battle to the arms of the Arabs 
and in so incredibly short a time founded the greatest empire 
the;, world has* ever secfi.* It is i)r(;bable, however, that in the 
case of^Iiulia it was the fabnhais wealth of this country rather 
than the desire to spread Islam that attracted the Arabs. Tlio 
cotKjuest o{ Persia m^ide the transition to India a comparatively 
easy matter. 

Tile first recorded Aral) expedition A.n.) w'as a 

naval cuter|)risc intepded to plunder the western coasts of fndia. 
’Caliph Omar, during whose administration this exi)cdition 
arrived at Thana near ‘Homkay, disliked the sea and disapi)roved 
distant adventures. , Put his successors were less cautious, 
tinder them the conquering zeal of the Arabs found better scope. 
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Expcilitions were heiit anaiiist Kinnan anti Makran, but military 
were not followed by annexation. AULmpls were also 
made to ocoupy Al^lianislaii. 

•CONyUKvST i)l'' SINJ) 

About the be.^innin;^ of the eij^hlh century the power of 
the Arabs reachul its zeiiitli. In the west their jKditical supre- 
macy reached Si»am llnouj^h Nortli Africa ; in the west tliew'^ 
comiuered llokhaia, Khojaml, Samarkand, and Kar^^hana, and 
.advanced as fai as Kasliear. Hajjaj, who i^iovciiied Iraq in 
the name, of llie Calijih, sent an army to i>iinisli the i)irales of 
lielml (a ‘^eajiort sitnaled not very far frmn tlij? town of 
Thatta) in Sind, ^\ho liad plundered ei;^lit slii])s carryin^ii pre- 
sents for the Calqili l>v Ilk* inler of C'evlon. Tlie exj^edi- 

tion failed, <1110 ihe (omiimnder wfis killed. A fresh expedi- 
tion, better planned an<l belter oieanised, was nndei' the 

charge of Miilaminiad bm tjasim. 

Mubanimad readied ])e1)al in rij and toi>k tlie town 

^ • 

liy storm. A lar.{;e I^ooty fell into the hands ot tlie coiKpierors, 
and all males of the a^^e of 17 and upwards were killed if ^hev 
leiused to embiaee Idam. Miihaminad then jn'oeevded touairds 
the north, and on I'i^ way lac-eived the submission of the in- 
habitants (}{ Ninin (near model 11 Jarak, to the south of 
Ilaidarabadl Dalnr, the Ihahmin Kiipe of Sind, collected a 
fioweifnl auny at Kawar, vnIki'c, a Muslim historian says, '‘a 
dreadful conflict ensued, such as has never been heard of.” 
Dahir died tiejitin,y:, and lii^^ leaderk^ss army suffered defeat 
after a valiant hglil. l>aliir\ wih* ai^l son took shelter in the 
fortress of Uauar, which was defcaided by about 15,000 *m on, 
and resisteii tlie onslaUKbts of the ^Muslims. When the fall of 
the fortress was inimineiit, the heroic (jiteeii and all other women 
livin.t;* w’ilhin ihe \Aald burnt Ihemsclv^s to escai>o dishonour, 
Muhammad occupied the fort, massacred about 6,000 men, and 
seized Daliir’s wealtli accumulated there. The army them 
advanced to Hiahniauabad {uow a ruined city to the north of 
flnidarabad), where the people submitted without resistance, as 
the inliabitants of Niriiu had dont. The cajdure of the fort of 
Aror (Alor) followed. 'I'hc last stronghold of the Hindus was 
Multan, which was captuicd after a bitter struggle. 
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jMuhaniTnacrs victorious career v^as, however, cut short, 
probably by the intrigues of his enemies in the Caliph’s court ► 
He was tortured to death l>y tlie order of Caliph Walid 
(7<^5-7^5 but the exact circumstances leading to this 

tragedy cannot I'o rescued from the myths created by later 
historians. 

ARAB ADMlNlSTRVriON IN STNI) 

The newly conquered province was divided into a nuinl)cr 
of districts (iqtas) held by Arab military officers on condition 
of military service. As regards the ordinary soldiers, some were 
given land, while oiher.s received fixed salaries. Land was also 
given to ^lusliin saints and heads of niosijues. As a result of 
these measures a number of x\rab military colonics gradually 
came into existence and $»ome of them eventually grew into 
flourishing centres of commerce and culture. 

The land tax and the jeziyah^ formed the princiiial sources 
of reviJnue. The Conner varied between § and J4 of the 
iproviuce. There were some additional taxes, which were 
generally farmed out to the liighest bidder. 

Tliere was no well-organised jmliciary. 'i'he nobles took 
cognisance of all crimes committed within their jurisdiction and 
were entitled to inflict cajatal ininishnient ui serious cases. Tlie 
Qdzis decided cases according to the principles of Islamic law 
even in cases in which the Hindus w-ere involved. Punishments 
of exceptional severiU’ were prescriV>ed for the Hindus in ctTlain 
cases. For instance, theft committed by the Hindus was 
punislied by burning to death the members of the culprit’s 
family. All di^nitcs relating to marriage, inheritance, adultery 
etc., in which the Hindus alone were intere.sted, were decided 
by the Hindus in their panrhayats. 

The conquest na<urally licgan with the destruction of 
temples and the persecution of the unbelievers, but it was soon 
realised that Hinduism was too strong to lie crushed by violence. 
Henceforth the Arabs^pnrsued a policy of toleration. This policy 
Wa.s enunciated by Hajjaj in tlie following terms : ^'As they 
have made submission and 4 iave agreed to pay taxes to the 

' Originally it was a tax levied on the /Amtnis (11011-Muslini subjects 
ill a Muslim State) in lieu of military service. 
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Khalifa, nothing more can be properly required from them. 
They have been taken under our protection and \vc cannot, 
in any way, stretch out our hands upon their lives or property. 
Permission is given tlicm to worship their gods. Nobody must 
bo forbidden or prevented from following his own religion.** 
At Multan Muhammad bin Qasim declared, “The temples shall 
be inviolate like the churches of the Christians, the synods of 
the Jews, and the altars of the Magians”. It is difficult to say 
whetlicT this declaraticm was faitlifully obeyed by his successors. 

DICCI.INH of ARAB I'OWKR JN SIN1> 

Religious /cal and ]Kjlilical greed united tlie Arabs during 
the early stages of the cuiiquesi, but the emisolidation of their 
power was gratlually rolh)wed by discord and disunion. Chief 
fought against cliief ; the Sunnis •persecuted the Shias and 
several heretical ^ec'ts like the Kharijis and the Keirmathians. 
As the power of the Caii])hs declined, Suul became divided into 
a number of petty Stales which were jiractically independent. 
Towards the close of the ninth century Sind was, as a matter 
of fact, cut off from the Caliphate. Three centuries later 
Muliaiimiad (Ihuri coiKpiered the whole* of Sind— from ]\lultan 
to Del)al---aiul left it as a legacy to Ins successors in India. 

I'FFJCC^'S OF ARAB Unj: I\ SlM> OX INDIA.X IIISTORV 

The Arab coiujuest of Sind has been described as ‘an 
episode in the lii.story of India and of Islam, a triumph without 
results*, 'riie Arabs could not use Sind as a base for tlic con- 
quest of India. lCNi)jditions were ^ent agamst the Hindu 
princes (jf Rajjaitaiia, (nijaral, Kathiawar and Cutch^ but the 
Rajputs, si)ecially the (Uirjara-Praliharas, were loo strong to 
he vamiuishctl, Siiid under the* Arabs remained an isolated unit 
in the political framework of India, •Indeed, the extensive 
commercial operations cairied on by the Arabs of Sind trans- 
formed this Indian i^rovincc* into a member of the iluslim family 
of nations and cut it off from the Hindu viorld beyond the desert 
of Kajputaiia, ^ 

Although the Arabs coiivcrtod^a .section of the population of 
Sind, they, could not permanently influince the language, art, 
traditions, customs, and manners of the country. The roads 
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and buildings constructed by them have not survived the ravages- 
ol time. On the other hand, the Araiks tlienuselves were 
influenced to a consideialde extent by tlieir contact with Hindu 
civilisation). Indian music, i)ainting, medicine, and philosophy 
gave many lessons to Islam in the imi)reShionabk‘ years of its 
youth. It was fr')m the Indians that the Arabs learnt the 
elements of astronomy. The cultural contact between llie 
Hindus and the Arabs was rudely cut off by the fall of the 
Abbasid dynasty. 


SECTION III 

DYNASTIES OF NORTHERN INDIA 

Most of the Hindu States which arose iii Xorthern India 
after the death of Ilarsha were establi'-hed by tribes claiming 
Rajput descent. The earbe-sl as well as the most im]K)rtant of 
these Raj])ut dynasties was the (lurjara-Pratiliara dynastv of 
Kanauj. Tlie disintegration of the Pratihaia bjni)ire in the 
tenth century was followed by ibo rise of nimienais Rajput 
dynasties, some (A w'hich exercised considerable pot\er. 'flic 
history of the imu'e iin])ortant dyna-'lies is briefly desciibeil 
below. 

riTK Cir\ri\MA\AS (or CIIAUmNS) (;K SVMjniAK AM) AJMHR 

According to the tradition prc'^erved by the Rajput bards, 
the founders of the four fire-born races -the Prati- 

haras, the Cliahamanas, ^tlie Clianlukyas and the Paramara^ — 
s])rai!g from the fire-altar of the well-known sage Vasistha on 
Mount A1)U in Rajpiitana This story is not meiitionefl in the 
early inscrii»tions of Die Chahamana dynasty. It seems that 
the Sakambhari (or Sambliar) region, situated on the borders of 
the present Jodhpur and Jaipur States, was the cradlc-laiul of 
the Cliahamanas. They were divided into several branches, of 
which the vSakambh;vi branch was undcuibtedly the most 
irtiportant. Its founder was Vasiuleva, but it is not 
possible to decide the exact ttme wdieii he carved out hi.s prin- 
cij>ality* Giivaka I wvs a feudatory of the Gurjar^i-Pratihara 
Phuperor Nagabhata II. Ouvaka H is said to liavc defeated an<l 
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slain a loiTiara priticu of the Delhi region ^ Thus began a long 
struggle between the Chahniuaiias and tlie Toinaras, which 
ended in tlie oecui)alion nf Delin' by the former. 

Vak])ati J rind vSimhainja raised the prestige of tht* tlynasty 
by military successes. hn»]jably the Chahamanas complelely 
freed themselves fiom llie ctailnd of the Pratiliaras before Ihc'* 
reign of Vigraliaraja IJ {ci/ra (,7^:; He extended, his con- 

ipiests as iar south as the Xarhada and defeated Mularaja, the 
Lhauliikya King ol (aijatat. Ajayaraja defeated a general fif 
the Paramara King rn Malwa and comiuered tlie country uji to 
I jjain. He was tlie Innmhr ol tlie famous city of Ajaya-meru 
or Ajmer, * His son Aiiioiaja irmci ii.vo was di^fcated by 

Jayasimlia and kuniaiajiala, llie Chaulukya riders of (Tiijarat. 
According to ^'ome Chaliamana inscriptions, f hivindaraja 11 , 
Ajayaraja and Anioiaja s-.aniU'd military successes against tlie 
Muslims, who mav li<oe t et n troo])- of Sultan Malnnud and liis 
successors. Tlie OaJj'tiv'n of hosliliiy against the Muslims was 
eontimied 1 ^> \'Igi ahai .ija lx' (i irra 115.^-116.1 a.d I, who to<.;k 
advantage ol iheMlecline id' the Vainini dynasty of the Punjab t(‘, 
ajinc%>; the ternloiv l.Miig l)e1w'een llu vSutlej and tlie Jumna. 
He also cai>tured Delhi aiul th.e iieighlioiiring region from the 
'I'omaias. ‘‘Tlie uigdure of Delhi and the land between tlie 
Jumna and tlie Sutlej made his dvnaslv the .guardian of the gates 
to the ( •anges-jinima \'aile>’, and, a^N sub--'m|uenl liistoiy shows, 
the C'hahamanas had to in'.n the first sliock of the lex’ived Muslim 
])()wci tliat \\a.s giadiiaily issuing out from the hills of Ghiir.” 

'Pile last grev.t uunibLi of the Sakambhavi branch of the 
Chaliamana family was Prilhviraja 111 (nrca ii 7 Q-ira 2 
whoso name is well-known to all ieader»i of Indu'^ii history. ^His 
career is described in detail in a v^aiiskrit poem • entitled 
rrith'iHruja-ViiavLi com|.osed probably by Jayanka, and in the 
famous Hindi opie, l'}iil>i'hd}a-Kaso of Chand Pardai. Put 
Chand Bardai’s w'oik is «»f doubtful histonoal value. Its chro- 

' The Toiiiarns (Tn.'irs) wore <>iu' tjf llw 06 oolobnitod UajjuU tnliO'i. 
Nocording to linnhc Iradition, the nly of DoWii was fouticlcd in the 
eighth eenliirv hv ihe Tuinara priiiee Anaiigaixila Tlie Toniaras wore* 
prohahlv Kudatorirs of the (hirj.ira-rrn^ihnrafl lill tlu‘ lu'gmnin.e ol the 
tenth eeutnry. Then the\ tK-*eanic independent, hut their pijw<.r could 
not expand owing to the opposition of die e:hnifnnianas. The eapliuc ot 
Delhi hy the latter saiiiolinie before 1164 A.u. J)UL an end to the Toinara 
dynasty. 
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nology is full of absurdities, and the famous story of Samyogita 
is too romantic to be true. 

There are reliable references to Prithviraja’s hostilities with 
the Chantldlas of Jeja-bliukti and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
but his claim to 1 k‘ regarded as the last great hero of Hindu 
India centres round his opposition to Muhammad Ghuri. Tlie 
extinction of the Yamini dynasty of the Punjab (ti8o A.d.) 
brought the dynasties of Ghur and Sakamldiari face to face. 
No united effort was made by the Hindu Princes of Northern 
India to deal with the menace of foreign invasion. In i](ji A.i>. 
Muhammad (ihuri met Prithviraja at Taraiii. A Muslim 
chronicler, sa^'s, “Defeat befell the army of Islam so that it was 
irretrievably lost”. The Muslim army w'as, however, allowed to 
return to Ghazni. Muhammad (Tlmri reorganized his forces and 
again appeared in the fieUl of Tarain in iro2 \.i>. Prithviraja 
was defevited, captured and killed. This disaster of tlie Hindus 
was due to the superior tactics of Muhahnnad, who made 
excclleni u^e of his mobile cavalry. 

• The second battle of Tarain i)ractically handed over the 
Chahamana Kingdom to the* ^Muslims. Ajmer, Delhi and 
Meerut were (occupied within a short time, and the troubles 
created by some relatives of Prithviraja were soon suppressed. 

THK CHANDKIXAS (OR CIIANl>R.\TRIi;Y \.S ' OF JKJ^-miUKTl 

( hcndklkhand ) 

Tlie early history of the Chaiulellas is .shrouded in obscurity. 
The de.scent of the family is generally traced to the Moon. The 
first historical person referred to in Die inscriptions is Nanmika, 
who probably \ived during the first (juarler of the ninth century. 
Khajuriiiho was the earliest CLtitre of Chandella power, and the 
early Princes of the dynasty were the feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. Althougli the official records of the Chandellas 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Pratiharas till the year 054 
A.D., it is probable that after the defeat of Mabipala by Indra III 
sometime after 015 a . d . the obedience of the Chandellas to the 
declining imj)erial power was nominal. Among the early 
members of tlie Chand<dla dynasty Harsba and Yasovarrnan 
were undoubtedly powerful Vnlers, but epigraphic references to 
their achievements art? so vague and exaggerated that it is diffi- 
cult to give concTete details about their careers. 
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The first great King of the dynasty was Dhanga (circa 
954-icx)2 A.D.), who ruled over a considerable portion of Upper 
India, including Allahabad, Kalaiijar, and Gwalior, He is said 
to have defeated many Princes of Northern India and the 
Deccan, but it is difficult to test the accuracy of these epigraphic 
statements. Some of the* fine temples of Khajuraho were 
probably built during I)lianga\ reign. He was succeeded by 
liis son (xaiida (circa 1002-1010 v.d.), who is identified, probably 
wrongly, with the prjweri'ul Iriiice ‘Nanda’, whom some Muslim 
chronicles describe as an antagonist of Sultan Mahmud. His 
h()n and successor, Vidyadliara, is described by IVluslim 
chroniclers as 'the greatest of the rulers of India in territory*. 
He defeated and killed Rajyapala, the last ruler of the Imperial 
Pratihara family, and on him fell the task defending the 
Gangcs-Jininui valky again.st the invasions of vSullaii Mahmud. 
He has been idcntilit.‘d with the inighly Plindii Prince named 
^Nanda’ menliojiJcd l)y Ilk ^Muslim uritei's. The available 
information about ‘Nanda’s’ encounters with vSultaii Mahmud 
leaves no doubt that in the case of the Chandellas the great con- 
queror failed to repeat the success he had secured against olhtr 
Hindu Princes. 

The iniinoJiale successors of Vidyadliara were weak rulers, 
and the Cliaiulella power was for sometime completely eclipvSed 
by the victories of kakslinii-Karna, the famous Kalachuri King. 
The ])Owcr of llic Chandrllas was revived during the reign of 
Kirtivaniian, i\Iio‘^c general Goi>ala inflicted a severe defeat 011 
hakshmi-Karna. 'riie 1 ilow dealt by tlie Kalachuri King was, 
however, so serious that the Chaiidella dynasty could never 
recovei its jnvdoininant position in Northcni India. The last 
j)owerful Prince of the dynasty was Madanavafman (c/rcrt# 1129- 
iio;, A. I).). He held sway over Kalanjar, Khajuraho, Ajaigarh 
and Mahoba, tlic four iiiii)ortant places traditionally connected 
with the lii.story of the L handellas. He* is said to have defeated 
the Paramara King of Malwa, the Kalachuri King of Dahala, 
and Sicklhaiaja Jayasiinha, the Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat. 
Tile Gahadavala King of Benares is si^id to have 
time in friendly behaviour*. MadanavnrmaiPs graiidswi 
Paramardi (circa 1167-1202 -v.D.) was defeated by Prithviraja III, 
the famous Chahamana King of Ajmer ^ind Delhi. In 1202 A.D. 
Qutb-ud-din Ailiak captured Kalanjar and compelled Paramardi 
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to ‘place the collar of subjection' round his neck. His son 
Trailokyavarinaii (circa 1205-1241 A.D.) fought against the 

Muslims and probably recovered Kalanjar. Chandella Princes 
continued to rule o\'er portions of Buiidulkliaiid till the sixteenth 
century. 

THK KAI^ACHURIS Ol' THE CKNTRM. UROVlNCEvS 

The KalHchiiris claimed descent from the liaihaya 
Kshalriyas mentioned in ‘Kpic’ and Puranic tradition. Their 
name a])[)earh in e[)igraphic records from at ka^t the 
sixth century to Uie fifteenth century. Their principal 
branch, tlie Kalachuris of Dahala or Tripuri (modern 
Tewar near Jubbulpote, C. P.;, traced their descent 
from Vislinu. The founder of the d\'nastv was Kokkalla 
{circa 875-925 t.n.), who i>robably ruled over tlie modern 

Jubbulpore Division of the Central Provinces. He formed 
matrimonial alliances with the Rashtrakutas and the Chandellas,, 
and maintained fiiendly relations with the Ourjara-Pratiharas. 
'I\ie policy of contracting matrimonial alliances with the 
Rashtrakutas was continued for three generations. A Kalachuri 
King named f/akshinanaraja, who reigned during the second 
half of the tenth century, claims victorit-^ over the rulers of 
Bengal, Kbsala, (kijaral, Kashmir, and the Pandya Kingdom. 
He may have led plundering raids into Bengal, Kosala and 
Gujarat, but it is difficult to connect him with Kashmir and the 
Pandya Kingdom. Vuvaraja II wa.s defeated by the Paramara 
King Vakpati H (Munja), who occuffied the capital city of 
Tripuri, Tripuri was sooi\ recovered, but Taila II, the Chalukya 
Kingvof Kalyani, jn'obably defeated Yuvaraja II. His successor 
was jirobably defeated by the Chandella King Vidyadhara. 

Gangeya Vikramacktya {circa 1030-1041 A.D.) revived the 
power of the Kalachuri dynasty. Pie is s^iid to have defeated the 
rulers of Kira (in the Kangra valley), Bengal, Utkala and 
Kuntala. He extended his authority up to the Ganges in the 
north, occupying Allahabad and Benares. He was, however, 
defeated by the Paramara* King Bhoja. His son Lakshmi-Karua 
(circa 1041-1070 A.DJ vA^as a great conqueror. “P'or.a time at 
least he dominated the whole^cgion extending from the sources 
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of the Banas and tlie Mahi rivers in the west to the estuaries of 
the Hooghly in the east, and from the Ganges-Juinna vallty in 
the north to the iii>j)ei' A^*alers of the Mahanadi, Wainganga, 
Wardha and Tapti. Thus the mantle of imperialism wjiich had 
fallen from the shoulders of ihu Ourjara-Pratiharas upon the 
Chandellas and llie I'arani.aras \\as at last seized ])y the Kala- 
ehuris.” Towards tlie close of his reign, however, this powerful 
King was defeated by Xava])ala and Vigrahai)ala II of Bengal* 
by the Chandella ruler Kirtivarman, hy the Parainara Prince 
L'dayaditya, by the CiKinhikya King Bhima I and by the 
Chalukya King Soinesvara I of Kalyani. 

ills siicccss(n Ya^ali-Kania {circa 7073-1125 ) wa'^ 

similarly defeated l\v tlie Parainara, Chandella and Chalukya 
rnlcTs. It was prohablv ilnring Ins reign that the Gahadavalas 
occuj)icd the whole area frcim Beiiareif to Kanauj, de])nviiig the 
Kahichiiris of some of iheir iaiust districts in the riaiiges-Jumna 
valley. His successor fraya-Karna {circa 7^51 was probably 

defeated by the Chandella Prince ?^Iadanavarmaii. The Kala- 
churis of Tiuinnana became in(le[)endenl and deprived (.iaya-# 
Kama of his liold over Sonili Kosala. Very little definite infor- 
mation is available about his succcs'^ors. During the second 
half of the thiiteeiitli and the first lialf of tlie fiairleenth century 
the Muslims extended their authority as far as tlie* Bhanver 
Range. The Kalaehuris i>robably ruled in the Jubbuliiore region 
till the estabbslinient of the (hjiicl power in tliat area towards 
the beginiiiiig of the fifteenth century. 

TIIK r;ATIAl)AV\l.\S ()!• P.I-XAKKS \M> K \N‘\l^J 

The insci'ipli<»ns of tliis dynasty trace its (Icsccnl to *one 
Vasovigralia, wln^ does not a]>pcar to have been a person of the 
royal rank. Tlie real founder of ilic greatness of the family was 
Chandra, 'who occupied Kaiiauj towards tlie close of the eleventh 
century. Ikmaiv.^ was probably the early capital of the Gaha- 
davalas. Tlie extemsion of their power over the 7 nodcrn United 
Jh-ovinccs must have been efTccted largely the expense of the 
Kalaehuris, Govindacliandra {circa 1114-1154 a . d .) was the 
greatest ruler of the (hiliadavala dynasty. \Vc do not know 
many details about his struggle with Ihe^Yamini Sultans of the 
Punjab, the Pala Kings of Bihar, the Sena Kings of Bengal and 
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llie Kalachuri Kings of Dahala. He maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the Chandellas in Northeni India and the Cholas in 
the Deccan. The struggle against the Yamiiiis was continued 
by his son Vijayachandra. 

The next King Jayachchandra {circa 1170-1193 A.d.) is 
well-known to all readers of Indian history. Takshniana vSena, 
the contemporary Sena King of Bengal, is said to have raised 
pillars of victory at Benares and Allahabad. If this claim is 
true, he must liave defeated Jayachchandra. Prithvlraja-Raso 
of Chand Bardai contains the well-known story of Jayach- 
chandra's rivalry with Prithviraja III and the romantic c])isode 
of the former’s daughter Samyogita, We have already said that 
Cliand Bardai’s cinc is not a reliable historical work. After the 
second battle of Tarain, Muhammad Ghuri’s trusted general, 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, invaded the Gahadavala dominions. 
Jayachchandra was defeated and killed in the battle of Chandwar 
(BUawah district, U.P.) in 1193 a.d. Asni (near Jaunpur or 
Fatehpur, U.P.), Svliere the treasures of the Rai were deposited’, 
jvas then plundered. The victorious Muslims then captured 
Benares and destroyed many temple^. 

Ivpigraphic evidence slious that, in spile of tlie capture of 
the chief cities of the Gahadavala Kingdom by the Muslims, 
Harishchandra, a son of Jayachchandra, cor* tinned to exercise 
indeijendent authority over some portions of his father’s 
dominions. Some bardic chronicles of Rajputana trace the 
descent of the Rathors of Jodhpur to Jayachchandra, and this 
tradition seems to be supported by epigraphic evidence. 

THR^^PARAMARAS* OF MAJA^A 

« 

Later bardic and epigraphic traditions trace the origiit of 
the Paramaras from the mythical fire-pit on Mount Abu, but 
some of the earliest inscriptions of the dynasty connect it with 
the Rashtrakiitas of the Deccan. The Paramaras appear in 
Gujarat as fetulatories of the Rashtrakutas about the middle of 
the tenth century. The first historical person in the dynasty 
^vas probably Upendraraja, but Vakpatiraja I, a vassal of the 
Rashtrakutas, seems to liave‘beeu the real founder of its great- 
ness. The early Paramaras probably took part in the struggle 
between the Rushtrakiitas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas. The 
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siumltaneous decline of these two rival dynasties towards the 
clo>se of the tenth century made it possible for the Paramaras 
to assert their independence in Malwa, where they had already 
transferred themselves from Gujarat. « 

Harslia, alias Siyaka II (circa 948-974 A.i>.), was probably 
the first independent Paramara ruler. Ilis successor, Vakpati II 
or Munja (circa 974-995 A.r>.), was a powerful and ambitious 
prince. He repeatedly tried to oust the usurper Taila II from 
the throne of Kalyani. Vuvaraja II, tlic Kalachmfi King of 
Dahala, was defeated by him. There arc also references to his 
hostilities witli the Keralas, the Cholas, the Cliauliikyas of 
Gujarat, the Chahaiiianas of Nadol, and the Guhilots of Mewar. 
His life met with a tragic end in a war with Taila II.* He was 
a patron of learning. Some famous scholars, including IWlina- 
gu])ta, the author of N avasuhasanka-charita , and Halayudha, the 
famous commentator on melric\s, enjoyed his patronage. Prob- 
ably Munja himself was a scholar and poet oi some repute. 

Bhoja (circa iOTo-1055 A.D.), the greatest ruler of the Fara- 
inara dynasty, is famous in Indian legend and history. Ili> 
military exploits are narrated in exaggerated language in con- 
temporary inscrix)tions. There arc authentic slorie.s about his 
struggles with the Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Kalachuris of 
Dahala, and there are reasons io believe that in some of these 
Bhoja was tlie \'ictor. But, as in the case of Vak]:)ati II, his end 
w'as tragic. lie died during a joint attack on his capital Dhara 
by Somesvara T Aharcamalla, the Clialukya King of Kalyani, 
Bhiina I, the Chaulukya King of Gujarat, and Lakshmi-Karna, 
the famous Kalachuri King. Bhoja’s relations with the 
Chaiidellas were probably unfriendly. ,His claim to greatness 
rests more on his patronage of arts and literature thap oii^liis 
political and military achievements. Kpigraphic evidence refers 
to extensive building operations carried out by him. Unfor- 
tunately, however, very fewr specimemf have survived. To 
this gifted King is ascribed numerous valuable works on philo- 
sophy, poetry, poetics, astronomy, architecture, medicine, 
grammar, lexicography, and similar subjects. 

The fallen fortunes of the Paramara dynasty were revived 
by Udayaditya (circa 1058-1087 •a.d.), who probably 

assisted by the outbreak of a general want amongst the three 
allies (the Chalukyas, the Chaiihikyas, and the Kalachuris) 
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who liad overthrown Bhoja. Desperate attempts to revive the 
lost glory of the Paraiiiaras were made by some succeeding 
niembcrs of the family ; but about the middle of the twelfth 
century u large portion of Paraniara territory, including Ujjain, 
was occupied by vSiddliaraja Jayasimha of Gujarat. Internal 
dissensions aggravated the effects of tliose military and political 
disasters. Arinnavaniian (circa 1211-1215 a.d.) was the last able 
Prince of the family. Ilis successors had to stem the tide of 
repeated ^liislim invasions. Mahva was finally eoiic|nercd by 
the Mnslims in the reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji. 

TIIK CIlArLCKNAS (dK SDI.ANKIS) OF GUJAKVC 

The Chaulukyas or Solankis ruled in (lujarat and 
Katliiawar for nearly three cent lines and a half (circa 950-1500 
A.D.). Some writers d\:)nnect the Chaulukyas with the 
Chalukyas ; others, how'ever, consider this connection dubious. 
Bardic traditions include llic Chaulukyas among the famous 
agni-kula tribes, but INIularaja, the founder of the family, may 
•have been the son of a princess of the Chapotkata dynasty 
which ruled in Gujarat during the eighth, ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Tlio decline of the Grurjara-Pratiharas and the Rashtra- 

kmtas during the second half of the teiilli century i)rovided a 

political opportunity which was utilised by many ambitious 

Princes. Mularaja I (circa 961-990 A.ps.) carved out a small 

principality in the Sarasvati valley and captured the city of 

Anliilvada (or Anariila-patakai from the last ruler of the 

Chapotkata dynasty. The* next powerful Prince of this dynasty 
* « ' • * 
wn.-i Bhima I (circa 1022-10O4 A.D.). He fought against the 

Muslims of Sind, continuing in this respect the policy of his 

predecessors. As an ally of the Kalachuris and the Chalukyas 

of Kalyani he defeatetl Bhoja, the famous Paraniara 'King. We 

arc also told that he defeated the Kalachuri King Lakshnii- 

Karna. 

Unfortunately neither the available inscriptions nor the 
‘Jain chroniclers refer to vSultan Mahniud*s raid on Soimiath 
during Bhiina’s reign. Fbr the history of this important 
incident we must reV exclusively on Muslim sources. When 
Mahmud appeared before Anliilvada, Bhima I, taken by sur- 
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prise, probably left the city. As the mighty invader approached 
the gates of the great temple, the local conimaiulcr also^ fled 
and took shelter in a boat on the sea. The priests, however, 
resisted the invader \vith the courage of despair. A contem- 
porary Muslim chronicler says, ''Fifty thousand infidels were 
killed round about the temple, and the rest who esca])ed from 
the sword embarked in ships and fled away"'. The conqueror 
plundered tlie temple and collected treasure valued by a modern 
writer at yjio, 500,000. We must reject the story, whicli made 
its appearance about six centuries after Mahmud’s death, that 
he refused the j^riests’ oiTer of gold in exchange of the idol, 

broke witli a single blow of his mace 'the belly of Soiiinatli 

* 

which was hollow’, and found precious stones of great value. 
Mahmud did not return by way of Anhilvada ; he took a less 
frequented route via ^lansuia. Ile^ was harassed on the w^ay 
l)y an army sent probably by Hhima I. Mahmud did not make 
any aUeint)t to *ca[)ture any cit\ or to occiii)y any part of 
flujaral. 

Bhinia’s successor, Kama 1 (circa 1064-1094 A.D.), had 
peaceful reign. His son, Jayasimha Siddharaja {circa 1094- 
1 144 A. I).', was one of the greatest Princes of his age. Ivpigraphic 
evidence shows that his dominions extended over large portions 
of Central India and Kajimtana, besides Hujarat, Kathiawar, * 
and Culch. He defeated Yasovannan, the Paramara King of 
MaUva, and occupied some portions of the Paramara territory, 
including Ujjam, He also fought against the Chandellas, the 
Muslims of Sind, and some minor Prince-s. Like Bhoja Paramara 
he was a great builder. One of the structures attributed to him 
is the great artificial lake Sahasralinga,at Patam He established 
schools for the teaching of various and exl^ndctl liis 

patronage to many distinguished scholars. 

Kuniarapnla (circa 1144-1175 a.d.) was a vigorous ruler. 
He defeated Amoraja, the Chahamaucf King of Sakambhari. 
There are also references to his wars against the Paramaras of 
Malwa and Abu, the ruler of Konkan, and the Chief of 
Surashtra. Kumarapala was a Jain.* He prohibited the 
slaughter of animals in his Kingdom ^and even sent envoys to 
Benares to suppress injury to afiiinals. A reaction began in 
the reign of Ajayapala (circa 1173-1x76 a.d.), who destroyed 
many Jain temples. 
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It was during tlic reign' of Bhima II {circa 1178-1241 a.d.) 
that Muhammad Ghiiri invaded Gujarat (1178 A.D.). Although 
Bhima was 'young in years’, he had 'numerous forces and many 
elephants,, and when the battle took place, the army of Islam 
was defeated and put to rout.’ Muhammad Ghuri retiirnul to 
Ghazni and did not threaten Gujarat for the next two decades. 
In 1195 A.D. Qutb-iid-din Aibak plundered Anhilvada. Two 
years later he led another expedition by way of Ajmer and 
Nadol, and temporarily occupied Anhilvada. It is also probable 
that Bhima II had to repel the invasions of the Paramaras of 
Mahva, the Cluahainanas of Sakambhari, and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri . 

These wars probably weakened tlie royal authority and 
encouraged the vassals and ministers to aim at independent 
authority. Towards the close of Bhinia’s reign Lavanaynasada, 
the head of the Vaghela branch of the Chaulukya family, 
carved out a princijjality round Dholka, between the Sabarinati 
and the Narbada. Towards the close of the thirteenth century 
I^avanaprasada’s son Viradhavala became an independent ruler. 
The usurpation of the Vaghelas was completed during tlie reign 
of Visaladeva (ctrea 1244-1262 A.D.), who occupied Anhilvada 
and took his seat on the Chaulukya throne. 

The last independent ruler of Gujarat, Kama II, ascended 
the throne in 1296 a.d. It was during his reign that Gujarat 
w^as annexed to Ala-ud-din Khalji’s Empire. 

run GUHII^OTS OF MEWAR 

Although all students of Indian history arc more or less 
famiVar with tlfe achievements of Rana Sangraiii Singh, Rana 
Pratap Singh, and Rana Raj Singh, very little authentic in- 
formation is available about the early Princes of the Guhilot 
dynasty. Bardic tradition describes the Guhilots as th6 descen- 
dants of Rama, the hero of the Rdmayana] but epigraphic 
evidence seems to indicate for them a Huna-Gurjara origin. 
The earliest inscription's of the dynasty show that the ancestors 
of the Guhilots w^ere originally Brahmins of foreign origin living 
at Anandapura in Gujarkt. 

The traditiojiaJ founder of the dynasty is Bappa, but it is 
difficult to say w-hether Bappa is really a proper name. In the 
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earliest epigfaphic record containing, a genealogy of the family, 
the name of Bappa does not occur at all. The list begins with 
Guhadatta, from whom the word' 'Guhilot* is derived. The 
early Princes of the dynasty probably held a small principality 
in the upper Sabarmati valley. Some of them were ])robably 
feudatories of the Fiiramaras and the Chauliikyas. When the 
Guhilots became fully independent we do not know, for it is 
difficult to trace the activities of these Princelings in the con- 
fUvSed history of the period. 

During the thirteenth century the rulers of Mewar, specially 
Jaitrasimha (circa 1213-1256 A.n.), had to resist some Muslim 
invasions.- The culmination came* in the reign of Ratnasimha. 
In 1303 A.i). Ala-ud-diii Khalji invaded Mewar and captured 
the capital, Chitor. 

THE Sr.NAvS OI- niiNGM, 

Tile decline of tlie 1 Vilas was followed by the rise of the 
Senas in Bengal. According to epigraphic records, the Senas 
originally belonged to the well-known Brahnia-k.shatriya ca.sth 
and came from Kariiata (the Kanarcse-speaking area in Mysore 
and I-lydorabad States) in vSoulh India. The founder of the 
dynasty, Sainanta Sena, is said to have settled in old age on the 
hanks of the Ganges in Bengal, hut there ivS no evidence to 
show that he was a ruling chief. A small principality was 
probaldy carved out by his son Hemanta Sena. His son, 
Vijaya' vSeiia (circa. 1095-1158 a.d.), conquered liast Bengal from 
the Varmans and a jiart of North Bengal from the Palas. He 
may have invaded Kainaruiia. He is said to have conquered 
Mithila and Kalinga, and one epigraphic record tells U5#that 
"his fleet in its play of conquest of the dominions in*thc‘ west 
advanced along the course* of the Ganges". He had two capitals 
—one at Vijayapura in V^'estcni Bengal, fyid one at ^^ikramapura 
in Eastern Bengal. 

Vijaya Sena was succeeded by his Ballala Sena (circa 
1158-1179 A.i>.). The final defeat of the^ Palas, and the com- 
pletion of the conquest of North Bengal, may be ascribed to him*. 
The traditional account of his campaign against Magadba is 
unsupported by epigraphic evidence, He> was a learned scholar 
and author of repute. Two of his works, Ddnasagara and 
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Adbhulasagara, have come down to us. He is said to have 
introduced social reforms of far-reaching significance, and to him 
is ascribed the revival of orthodox Hindu riles — probably a re- 
action against the jne valence of Buddhism under the Palas. 
Probably he ruled over the whole of modern Bengal and some 
portions of Nortli Bihar. 

The last notable ruler of the Sena dynasty was Lakshmana 
Sena (circa 1170-1205 A.O.), son and successor of Ballala vSena. 
ISpigraphic records ascribe to him victories over the Kings of 
Gauda, Kamariipa, Kalinga, and Kasi. He is said to have 
planted ])illars of victory at Puri, Benares, and Allahafiad. It 
is very probable that he secured some military succe.sses against 
the Gahadavalas, for the inclusion of the Gaya district in his 
dominions is proved by epigraphic evidence. If he really 
advanced U]) to Benares and Allahabad, it was a case of raid 
rather than of conquest . Tow ards the close of his reign the 
powerful Sena Kingdom was weakened by internal rebellions^ 
which culminated in the establishment of independent i>ritici- 
palities in South and East Bengal. 

The process of disintegration w-as carried a step turther 
by the invasion of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, a Turkish soldier of fortune, who had come to India 
probably as a follower of Muhammad of Ghur. After the 
occupation of Magadlia lie ‘led a cavalry I'crce through un- 
frequented lulls and jungles of Jharkhand, and by forced 
marches suddenly appeared before Nadiya, wOiere Eakshmana 
Sena W’as staying at the time’. The old Sena King was pro- 
bably altogether unprepared to face the daring invader. He fled 
to TtavStern Bengal. Ikhliyar-ud-din occuj)ied ‘Nadiya’; later on 
he transferred his head-cpiarters to Lakhnaiiati and established his 
authority in some parts of Nortli Bengal. lyakshmana Seiia con- 
tinued to rule in Eastern Bengal at least for three or four years 
after the laid on ‘Nadiya', and died sometime after 1205 A.D. 

Although the success of the Turkisli invader has eclipsed 
Lakshmana vSena’s reputation, yet it must be recognised that 
his' early career was eminently successful even from the military 
^iiit of view% and we must not lose .sight of his idace in the 
cultural, history of Bengal'. He was a devout Vaishnava, 
although his predecessors were vSaivas. Jayadeva, the greatest 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal, lived in his court. His patronage 
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was also enjoyed by other well-known poets, like Dhoyi, Sarana, 
and Govardliana. A great scholar named Halayudha was his 
chief minister and chief judge. J.akshmana Sena himself was 
an author of no mean repute. He completed his father’s work, 
AdhhuLasdgara, and some Sanskrit verses attnl:)Uled to him are 
quoted in anthologies. 

After lyakshmana Sena’s deatli his two sons, Visvarui)a 
Sena and Kesava vSena, ruled in succession. Their authority 
was probably ('onfined to I{astern and vSouthern Bengal. Tlicrc 
are epigraphic references to their struggle against the Muslims, 
but no details are available. We learn frojii the Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri that* the descendants of Lakshmana Sena ruled in Bengal 
at least up to 1245 a d., and i)iobably iij) tf) ] 2 ('fO A.i>. 

“In spite* of its ignoble end, the short period of Sena rule 
in Bengal constitutes an important landmark in its hisU)ry. A 
succession of three abk and vigorous rulers consolidated the 
whole i)rovince into a united and powerful kingdom such as 
probably it had never bevn since the death of Dcvapala tiirec 
hundred and fifty years betorc. By their .strong advocacy of 
the orthodox Mindu faith, the v"^c*nas helped it to attain the posi- 
tion of supremacy in Bengal which it had long ago secured in 
the rest of India. 'Phe Sena jicriod also saw' tlie high-w^atcr 
mark of development of Sanskrit literature in Bengal. . . . That 
Hindu society, religion, and culture in Bengal even partially 
succeeded in surviving the onslaughts of Islam is mainly due 
to the new vigour and life infused into them hy the vSturdy 
Hindu ruling family of Kariiata”. 


SECTION IV ’ 

LATER DYNASTIES OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

THE WESTERN CUALUKYAs OF KALYANI 

The Western C'halukya,s of Kalyani probably' belonged to a 
collateral branch of the Chalukvas of Vatapi. Tailapa, the 
founder of the dynasty, w*as x>robably at^first a feudatoiy of the 
Rashtrakutas. He defeated Amoghtivarsha IV, the last Rashtra- 
kuta King, and established his pow'cr *on the ruins of the 
Rashtrakuta Kingdom. He conquered Lata (Southern Gujarat), 
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but his occupation of this ]>rovince was temporary, for it was 
occupied by Mularaja Chaulukya of Anhilvada. He anneoced 
Kuntala (the Kanarcse country), and it is said that he defeated 
the Kala;:liuris and the Cholas. Vakpati-Munja,. the famous 
Parainara King of Alahva, is said to have defeated him no less 
than six times, l)Ut he was eventually captured and killed by 
Tailapa. Tailajja died in or about 907 A.i). after a long reign 
of about twenty-four years. 

About the beginning of the eleventh century the dominions 
of the Western Chaltikyas were overrun by the Cholas under 
Rajaraja I, and Rhoja, the great Parainara King of Malwa, 
avenged the tragic death of his uncle by defeating the Chalukya 
King. Bhoja then organised a confederacy with his eastern and 
western neighbours — the Kalachuri King of Chedi and the 
Chaulukya King of Anhilvada — with a view to crush the 
Western Chalukyas, but this coalition was broken by Jaya- 
simha II Jagadekamalla (circa 1015-1042 A.D.), who revived the 
fortunes of the Chalukyas. 

Jaya,simha’.s son and successor, Somesvara I Ahavamalla 
(1042-1068 A.D.), was a great conqueror. Bhoja liad not yet 
recovered from the disastrous defeat inflicted on him by 
Jayasimha. Somesvara invaded Malwa and ravaged its chief 
cities — Mandu, Dhara, and Ujjain. Afte^ Ehoja’s tragic defeat 
and death the Parainara throne wa.s claimed by Jayasimha, 
whose success was mainly due to the assistance received from 
Somesvara. Thus the old rivalry between the Chalukyas and 
the Paramaras was replaced by a friendly alliance, which was 
undoubtedly a source of strength to the ambitious Chalukya 
monarch. He now turned his attention to the South and came 

I 

into conflict with the Cholas. Rajadhiraja I, the famous Chola 
King, was killed in the battle of Koj^pam (1052 a.d.), and the 
Chalukya troops even* stormed Kanchi, which was then an im- 
portant seat of Chola power. Once more Somesvara diverted 
his attention to the North. The ruler of Kanauj submitted to 
him. The great Kalachuri King, I<akshmi-Karna, was defeated. 
Mithila, Magadha, Anga, Vanga, and Gauda were overrun ; 
the Pala Kings were at that time too weak to repulse the 
triumphant Chalukya army. But in Kamanipa it found a worthy 
antagonist in Ratnai)ala, who successfully defended his 
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territory. Soinesvara founded a new capital at Kalyana‘ (modern 
Kalyani in the Nizam’s Dominions), Towards the close of his 
life he was defeated by Vira Rajendra Chola in the battle of 
Kudal-Sangainam. He committed suicide by drowning himself 
ceremoniously in the waters of the Tungabhadra“ . 

Somesvara I was succeeded by his eldest son vSomesvara li 
(1068-1076 A. I).), a tyrannical ruler who was overthrown after 
a brief reign by his younger brother Vikramaditya ID Tru 
hhuvcinamalla (1076-H27 A.D.). Vikramaditya (or Vikramanka) 
is the hero of Bilhana’s Vikramdnka-charita, one of the very 
few historical works in Sanskrit literature. He is undoubtedly 
the greatest ruler of the Western Chalukya dynasty. The mili- 
tary successes of Somesvara Ts reign were due primarily to his 
leadership and enterprise. The year of his accession (1076 a.d.) 
is the initial year of the Chalukya eraiintrodiiced i:>y liim. After 
his accession he successfully fought against the Chaulukyas of 
Atihilvada, the Ch'olas, and the Hoysala King Vishnuvardliana. 
But his long reign of half a century is no less remarkable for 
victories of peace. He was a patron of learning. His court was# 
adorned by Bilhana, who was a Kashmiri, and by Vijnanesvara, 
the well-known author of the Mildkshard, an authoritative work 
■on Hindu law. 

Vikramaditya II was succeeded by his son Somesvara HI 
(T127-1138 A.i>.), who was a patron of learning like his father, 
and himself an author. His suzerainty is said to have been 
acknowledged by tlie rulers of Andhra, Dravida, Magadlia and 
Nepal. This is probably little more than conventiojial eulogy. 
His .son Jajrcidekamalla IT (circa ii38-ir5i A.u.) occupied a 
portion of Malw^a, fought against Kuniarapala •of Anhilvjjda, 
and kept the Hoysalas in check. * * 

Jagadckamalla ll’s death was followed by the eclipse of the 
Western Chalukya pow^r. In 1157 a.t>. tlic throne of Kalyana 
was usurped by the Kalachuri minister of war, Vijjala or Vijjaiia. 
His reign occupies an important place in the religious liistory 
of Southern India. His minister Basava the founder of a 
religious sect called Vira Saiva or Lin gay at. The follow^ers of 
1 — • 

* In 993 A.D. Tailapji\s capital wa.s Manyakheta. 

* This practice is known as Jalasatnddhi. # 

* He should be called Vikramaditya VI if the earlier Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi is taken into consideration. 
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this sect are still nunicrous in Mysore and the Kanarcsc country. 
It laid ^reat stress upon lUiakti and preached the worship of 
Siva (in the linga form) and of his vdhana Nandin. The Lin- 
gayats did not recognise the authority of the Vedas and followed 
many anti-Brahmanical practices {c.g., widow remarriage, re- 
nunciation of the <acrcd thread, etc.). 

Towards the dost* of the twelftli century vSomesvara IV, a 
Chalukya Ihince, recovered a considerable i^ortion of his 
ancestral doininiouh. The ri^e of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and 
the hostility of the Iloysalas, lirought ruin u])on tlie Western 
Chalukya dynasty. 

('rlvNl^AhOCJCAIv TAM.K OF THK \VKSTin<N CIIALFKV A DYNASTY 
Tail ipj or Taila il (973-997 A D ) 

i 

1 ^ i 

Scuyasra\a f997-10()S .\ 1) ) Dasavarnian 

Vikrain.viit va I .\vvaiia II Jayasinilia II 

(1008-1014 A D., (1014-1015 \D« fl015-KM2 A.D.) 

‘ I 

ara I (1042 1068 \ D 1 


Soine^vara II V'lkranualii va II 

(1068-107(> \.D.) fl076-ll27 A.D.) 

SoijKsvnr.i III (1127-1138 A D.^ 


Ta,L>fulekaTiialla 11 Tailapa 111 

(1138-1151 A.D.) (1151-1156 A.D.) 

! 

Sninesvara IV 
(1184-1200 A D ) 

V 

THH VAlhVAS OK DEVAOJRI 

The Yadavas claimed descent from Yadu, the ancestor of 
Sri Krishna, and aiiFelaborate account of their genealogy is 
found in literature and inscriptions. They established their 
political power as feudatories under the Rashtrakutas and the 
Western Chalukyas.^ They came into prominence after the 
decline of the Western Chahikyas. Bhillaina V, the first notable 
Yadava ruler, \^Tested *fronu Somesvara IV a large part of the 
Chalukya territory to ,thc north of the Krishna. He was, how- 
ever, defeated, and perhaps killed, by the Hoysala King Vira 
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Ballala I. It was Bhillama who established his capital at Deva- 
giri (modern Daulatabad in the Nizam's Dominions), which 
henceforth became one of the most important cities of Southern 
India. . 

The* next King, Jaitrai}ala I or Jaitugi (cnca 
A.D.), i)laced liis own nominee on the Kakatiya throne, and 
tliercby extended the political influence of the Yadava dynasty. 
His son Singhana (circa 1210-1247 a.d.) was the greatest ruler 
of the Yadava dynasty. He defeated the Hoysala King Vira 
Ballala II and piislicd the boundary of his doniiiiioiis beyond 
the Krishna. He invaded (iujarat more than once in the time .of 
the Vaghela Princes. He conquered the vSilhara principality of 
Kolhapur, lie also fought successfully against several noigh- 
l)Ouring initiccs, like the rulers of "Malwa and Chattisgarh (in 
C.P.), the Kadaiubas of fh>a, and t,he Pandyas. lie erected a 
column of victory on the Kaven. During liis reign a large part 
of Soutlierji India came under the political control of the 
Yadavas. Like other great rulers of anciemt India Singhana wa.'^ 
a patron of learning. His court was adorned by vSarangadharg, 
who wrote a standard work on music, and by Changadeva, a 
colehraled astronomer, who founded a school for the study oi 
astronomy. 

The literary tradition established by Singhana ivas continued 
by lus successors. vSoine well-known jjoetical and religious 
works were com])Ose(l by scholars enjoying the juitronage of the 
Yadava Kings, llemadri, a well-known wiitcr on lUiiirma-* 
sdstra, and jnanesvara, a great Marathi saint who wrote a 
Marathi commentary on the H/'/fi. w'ere jKitronisLvl by l\ama- 
chandra (circa 1271-130Q a.d.), the lasl.great iuI^m- of the Yadava 
dyria.sty. It was during his reign that Ala-ud-diii Khalji ii/'adcd 
Devagiri. The Yadava dviiasly came to an inglorious end soon 
after Ramachandra's death, 

" i 

THK HOYSAnAS Or' DVARASAMUPR A 

Like the Yadavas, the Iloysalas’ claimed descent 
from the ancient family established by Yadu. They were at first 

* It is said Ihul Sala, the founder of the dyiiasly, killed a licjs^r with 
an iron rod at the order of a saint. Thifi circumstance {Poy Sala, 
i.e., strike, Sala) is .said vo have been the source of the family name, 
Poysala or Hoysala. 
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ieudatories under the Cholas or the Western Chalukyas, and 
ruled over a small principality in Mysore. The first notable ruler 
of tbj| dynasty was Vishnuvardhana {circn irio-1140 a.d.), who 
transferred* the capital from Velapura (modern Belur, Hasan 
district, Mysore) to Dvarasainudra (modern Halcbid). His mili- 
tary successes established his authority over a large* tract of laud, 
comprising almost the whole of Mysore and some adjoining 
districts. He is said to have defeated the Cholas, the Paridyas, 
the people of Malabar and South Kanara, and the Kadambas 
of Goa, and Ye are told that he advanced as far as the river 
Krishna. It is difficult to determine the historicity of these 
exploits, but there is no doubt that Vishniivardhaiia was a 
powerful King. His aggressive policy was, however, resisted 
sncces.sfully by the Western Chalukya King Vikramaditya II. 
He came into close contacU wiih Ramanuja ajid was attracted 
tow’ards Vaishnavism. 

Vishnuvardhaua^s grandson, Vira Ballala 1 (circa 1172-1215 
A.D.), openly assumed sovereign titles, renounced the suzerainty 
oi the Western Chalukyas, and defeated a general of Somesvara 
IV. The Yadava ruler Bhillama V was also defeated by him. 
His son and successor, Vira Ballala IT, was defeated by 
Singhaiia, who extended the Yadava power beyond the Ki'ishna. 

The later Hoysala rulers were weakened b}^ continuous war- 
fare with the Cholas and the* Pandyas. The last King, Vira 
Ballala III, lost his Kingdom as a result of Muslim invasion. 
The Hoysalas are still remembered as great builders of temples, 
some of which are still standing at Halcbid and other places. 


THE KAKATIYAS OF WARANb.AL 

The Kakatiyas claimed descent from the Solar race of the 
Kshatriyas mentioned in the Rdiridyana, but epigraphic evidence 
indicates that they wei*e Sudras. Hike the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas they started their political career as feudatories of the 
Western Chalukyas. After the dowmfall of the suzerain power 
they assumed independence and ruled in Telingana (in the 
eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions) until its conque.st by 
the Bahmani Sultan Ahmad Shah in or about 1425 a.d. 


The first powerful Ailer of the Kakatiya dynasty was Prola- 
raja (circa 1117 a.d.), wffio secured military successes against the 
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Western Chaliikyas. Ganapati {circa 1199-1261 a.d.) was the 
greatest of the Kakatiya Kings. He is said to have defeated the 
Cholas as well as the rulers of Kaliiiga, Devagiri, Karnataka 
and I^ata (Southern Gujarat). The weakness of his Ghola con- 
temporaries provided him with an excellent opportunity of 
political aggrandisement. He was succeeded by liis daughter 
Rudramba, wlio governed the Kingdom successfully for about 
thirty years. Her successor, Prataparudra, submitted to 
Ala-ud-din Khalji. Diiriug the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughhiq, the Kakatiya Kingdom was subjugated by the 
Muslims. The Kakatiyas lost their political imxiortance, but 
tliey continued to rule some portions of their ancestral Kingdom 
until the aggressive j)olicy of the Bahmani Sultanate put an end 
to their political existence. 

liARLV POLITICAI, IirSTORV OF THE CHOI.AS 

A brief account of the early history of the Cholas has been 
given in a previous chapter.* The decline of the Pallavas in the 
Jiinth century^ provided an excellent opportunity which was^ 
fully utilised by tho Cholas. Their fallen fortunes were restored 
by Vijayalaya {circa S46-871 A.i>.), who probaldy began his reign 
in the neighbourhood of Uraiyur as a vassal of the Pallavas, but 
later on captured Tanjore from some subordinate allies of the 
Pandyas. Henceforth Tanjore be<^amc the capital of the Chola 
Kingdom. His son, Aditya I {circa 871-907 a.d.), was a powerful 
monarch. He defeated the Pallava King Aparajitavarman and 
annexed Toudamandalam. He is also said to have occupied 
Talkad, the capital of tho \\"csteni Gangas. At the time of his 
death the Chola Kingdom extended from moderft Madras in the 
north to the Kaveri in the south. During the reign of ^arantaka 
I (907-953 A.D.) the Paiidya territories were annexed, and the 
Pandya King Rajasimha had to take s 1 \plter in Ceylon. The 
victorious Chola monarch invaded Ceylon, but the expedition 
was unsuccessful. He then exterminated the remnants of the 
Pallava power and extended his authority as far as Nellorc in the 
north. The Rashlrakutas took alarm at the rapid expansion of 


‘ See p. 96, , 

® Wlien the Cholas occupied the Pallava territory Kanchi became 
a subsidiary capital of ihe Chola Kingdom. 
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the Chela Power. Krishna III, assisted by the Gaiiga King^ 
defeated the Cholas, killed Paraiitaka’s eldest son Rajaditya in 
the battle of Takkolani (North Arcot district) in 949 a.d., and 
probably occupied Taiijore and Kanchi as well. The Cholas were- 
temporarily crushed by this terrible blow, and for about three 
decades they could not recover the lost ground. 

i*KRioi> or CHor.x GRKATNESS 

It was Rajaraja I (circa 985-1016 a.d.) who once more placed 
the Cholas in a coveted position and almost earned for them the 
proud suzerainty of the South. He destroyed the naval fiowcr 
of the Cl\eras and brought the Chera Kingdom under his own 
suzerainty. Madura was occiiined, and the Pandya King was 
captured. An invasion of Ceylon resulted in the occupation of 
the northern part of the island, which became a Chela province. 
A large portion of Mysore was conquered. Rajaraja's victories 
brought him into conflict with the Western Chalukyas. The 
Chola King overran the Chalukya territory, but he was even- 
tually repulsed by Satyasraya. Rajaraja then invaded the 
Eastern Chalukya Kingdom of Vengi. His ovTrlordship was 
acknowledged by Vimaladitya (toii-iotS a.d.) of Vengi, w'ho' 
gave his daughter in marriage to the conqiicTOi . Rajaraja is 
further credited with the conquest of Kalinga mid the occui>ation' 
of ‘the old islands of the sea numbering 12,000’, which arc 
usually identified with the Laccadives and the Maldives. His 
dominions included almost the whole of the modern Madras 
Presidency, parts of Mysore, Coorg, the northern part of Ceylon, 
and other ‘islands of the sea’. He possessed a powerful fleet, 
and with its help he laid <hc foundations of llie maritime Empire, 
of ll\ Cholas. 

rajkndra chc>l\ I 

c 

The Chola power \vas raised to its summit by Rajendra 
Chola I (circa 1016-1044 a.d,), Rajaraja’s able son and successor. 
He had proved his wo^th as a conqueror during the closing years 
of his father’s reign by succe.s$fui raids across the Tnngabhadra. 
Soon after his accession The conquered the wliqlc of Ceylon. He 
entrusted to his son tl^e viceroyalty of the Pandya and Kerala 
territories, thereby bringing that region undefr effective subjuga- 
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tion. The result of his struggle with the Western Chalukya 
King Jayasimha II cannot be precisely cleteriniiied, J>ut the 
territory to the north of the Tungabhaclra remained utlder the 
control of the latter. 

Rajendra Chola’s ambition was not confined within the 
narrow limits of Southern India. Like the Rashtrakutas he 
directed his arms towards the North and secured victories wliich 
have immortalisc‘d liis name, llis army marched as far as the 
Ganges and overran the* dominions of Mahipala, the Pala King 
of Bengal and Bihar. This expedition probably took place some 
time between 1021 and 1025 a.h. A Chola inscription tells iis 
that Rajendra subjugated Orissa, South Kosala (in modern C.P.), 
Balasore, Midnapur, South and North Radha and Eastern 
Bengal. His troops may have devastated these regions, but we 
definitely know that he did not , annex them to liis own 
domitiioiis. The only tangible resnlls of his grand expedition 
were the settlement of some Carnatic Chieftains in Western 
Bengal, and possibly, the importation of some Saivas from the 
North to the South. In commemoration of his victories in the 
Gangetic delta Rajendra assumed the proud title of (rangaikonJa 
and founded a new cajiital called Gangaikonda-Cliola]>uram 
(modern Gangakundapurani), An immense tank was excavated 
near the city ; it was filled ivith water by channels from the 
Kolcrun and ^"ella^ rivers. The jiroud city is now a heai> of 
ruins, and the bed of the magnificent tank is now a thick forest. 

Like his father, Rajendra possessed a i)oiverfnl fleet, which 
crossed the Bay of Bengal and conquered Pegu as well as the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. The naval enterprises of the 
Cholas in the east were i)rol)ably intended to promote commer- 
cial intercourse betw een South India on the one hand a^id iSunna 
and the Malay Peninsula on the other. ^ On the west Rajendra 
maintained his hold on Hhc old islands of the sea’ conquered 
by his father. * ^ 

CHOEA-CHAUTKYA KIVAI.EY 

m 

Rajadliiraja I (circa T044-1052 A.D.), Rajendra Chola’s son 
and successor, Avas an able ruler# He* suppressed rebellions in 


> See p. m. 
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the Paiidya atid Kerala territories as well as in Ceylon, and 
celebrated his victories by the performance of an Asvamedha 
sacrifice. But his hostility with the Western Chalukya 
monarch, ^Somesvara I Ahavanialla, ended in a disaster: he 
lost his life in the battle of Koppam (1052 His brother, 

Rajendra II (circa 1032-1064 a.d.), was crowned in the battle- 
field. He continued the struggle against Soniesvara. While 
the Chola inscriptions claim victories for him, Bilhana declares 
that his patron stormed Kanchi. The same story was repeated 
in the reign of \’ira Rajendra (circa 1064-1070 a.o.), who is 
said to have severely defeated Somesvara in the battle of Kudal- 
Sangamam (Kurnool district), near the confluence of the 
Krishna aAd the Tuiigabhadra. He also defeated Vikramaditya 
II, Soniesvara’s younger son, and restored his obedient ally 
Vijayaditya II to the throne of Vengi. He then subdued re- 
bellions in the Pandya ani Kerala territories. Vijayabahu of 
Ceylon made an attempt to liberate Ceylon • from the Chola 
yoke, but Vira Rajendra successfully resisted him. The Chola 
monarch then sent a naval expedition to the East Indiea, 


GKNKALOGICAL TABLK op THK TMPFtKIAJ, CEiOLAS 
Vijayalavd (846-871 a.d ) 

I 

AdityaT (871-907 a. i).} 

i 

Parantaka I (907-953 a.d.) 


Rajaditya I 
(947-949 A. 11 ) 

(Tandaraditva 
(949-9.S7 A.ii.) 

Ariujaya 
(956-957 A.D.) 

i 

• 

» 1 

Madurantaka Uttama 
(969-985 A.i>.) 

1 

Parantaka II 
(956-973 A.D.) 

1 


i 

AdiLya 11 
(956-969 \.l».) 

1 

Rajarajii'I 
(985-1016 A.D.) 

[ 


* 

Rajendra I 
(1016-1044 A.D.) 

1 

Kajadliiraja I 
<1044-1052 A.D.) 

1 

• Rajendra II 
(1052-^064 A.n.) 

1 

Virarajeiulra 
(1064-1070 A.D.) 


1 

§ 

Rajainaliendra 
(1060-1063 A.D.) 

I 

Adbirajendra 
(1067-1070 A.D.) 
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THE CHOLA-CHAI.UICYA DYNASTY 

After Vira Rajendra\s death there was confusion in the 
Chola Kingdom, resulting in the death of his son Adhirajendra 
and the usurpation of the throne by Kulottunga I (circa 1070- 
1(22 A.D.), through whose veins flowed the blood of the two 
great Southern dynasties, the Cholas and the Chalnkyas. He 
united the Kingdoms of the Cholas and the Eastern Clialukyas 
under one sceptre. Vengi became a province of the Chola 
Kingdom, and it was usually governed by Princes of the royal 
blood. Like his Chola predecessors Kulottunga supinessecl 
rebellions in the Pandya and Kerala territories. He fought 
against the Paramaras of Malwa and twice overran Kalinga. 
But he failed to maintain his hold on Gangavadi (Southern 
Mysore), where the Hoysalas were gradually rising into pro- 
minence. It is also probable that he lost the overseas possessions 
of the Cholas. Kulottunga is still remembered a.s an adminis- 
trative reformer.* One of his most remarkable achievements 
was the excellent arrangement made by him for surveying the 
land for taxation and revenue purposes. 

Kulottunga was followed by a succession of weak rulers 
who failed to keep the extensive Chola Kingdom in tact. 
Ceylon, Kerala, and the Pandya Kingdom gradually shook off 
Chola authority. In the reign of Rajaraja III (circa 1216-1246 
A.D.) Tanjore itself was sackc<l by the Pandya King, and the 
unfortunate Chola monarch was rescued from captivity by the 
Hoysalas. As the power of the Cholas declined the Hoysalas, 
the Kakatiyas, and the Pandyas divided their territories among 
themselves. During the reign of Rajcndra IV (1246-1279 A.D.) 
Jatavarman Suiulara Pandya overran^ the Chola territory and 
occupied Kanchi. The Cholas could not recover from this /lock. 
Many subordinate Chiefs set up autonomous principalities, and 
the migjiity kingdom of Rajcndra Chola resolved itself into 
fragments. 

CHOr.A ADMINIvSTRATION 

I 

The inscriptions of the Chola Kings supply many interest- 
ing details about their system of administration. The Kingdom 
was divided into a number of province#, some of which were 
governed by Princes of the royal blood ; in addition, there were 
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the principalities of the vassal Chiefs, who paid tribute and 
rendered inilitarj'^ service in time of war. The provinces 
{Mandalajn) were subdivided into divisions (Kotlam, Valanddu), 
Avhicli wefe further subdivided into districts (iVadw). A district 
was coniiDosed of groups of villages (Kurram). The lowest unit 
of adiuinistration was the village. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the administrative 
system of the Cholas was a series of popular assemblies. There 
are references to the assembly of the people of a whole province. 
Districts and towns {\'agaram) had their own assemblies. Very 
little inforiiiatioii is, however, available about the constitution 
and functions of those assemblies. The assemblies of the villages 
were of various typc‘s. In the Vr the local people assembled 
to discirss important matters without any formal rules or pro- 
cedure. The Sahlid (or aJuisahlid) v\as an assembly of. the 
Brahmin villagoTi. Under the supervision and general control 
of the royal officials tin Sabhds enjoyed full i)owers in all the 
departments of local administration. Tliey owned the village 
Ijfirids. They collcclcd taxes. They disposed of petty criminal 
cases. They controlled primary education. All members were 
elec'ted by lot, and held office for one year only. The meetings 
of the assembly were held in a temple or in a public hall. 

The cultivated lands were carhfully surve/ed and all hold- 
ing.s were properly registered ‘at , least a centcry before the 
famous Domesday record of William the Conqueror*. The 
royal dues normally amounted to one-sixth of the gross pro- 
duce, and were paid either in cash or in kind er in both. There 
were various iin])Osts, c.g., those levied on looms, oil mills, 
tanks, animals,- marketi^, etc. liven an 'experienced Anglo- 
IndiiNi administrator like Smith admits that “the administrative 
system was well thouglit out and reasonably efficient.*' 

RFJjr,i/>N 01' THK CIloiAS 

The Cholas were Brahmanical Hindus devoted to the wor- 
ship of Siva. Some ni them, like Rajaraja, built temples of 
Vishnu ; but Kulottunga I*s hostility towards Vaislinavism com- 
pelled the celebrated VaisliHava reformer Ramanuja to take 
shelter in the Hoy.salai territories. Jainism and Buddhism were 
on the decline, but some Jluddhist monasteries received gifts 
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from the Cliola Kings. Oenerally, however, the royal gifts were 
monopolised by the Brahmins. ‘ 

CHOLA ART 

“The art of the Chola ])eriod is the continuation of that 
•of Pallava times.” The l)est examples of Chola architecture' are 
the huge temples of Tanjore and (^angaikonda-Cholapuram. 
The figure sculpture in sr)mc of llie temples is excellent. The 
chief features of the lem]>lcs are the vimdnas or towers, which 
were later on ocli])SC(l l)y the richly ornamented gopurams or 
gateways. 

The Cholas undertrjok extensive and fruitful -irrigation 
works and built excellent roads. 

THE PANDYAS 

Tile early history (^f tire l^andyas has l^eeii referred to in 
a previous chaptcrV The greatness of the Pandyas began about 
the close of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century 
A.i>, The first great ruler of the Pandya Kingdom was 
Kadungon, whose history is still obscure. During the eighth 
century the territory of the Pandyas expanded on all sides at 
the expense, S])ecially, of the Cholas and the Keralas. Sri-Mara- 
Sri-Vallablia (ciica 815-862 a.d.^ Is said to have defeated the 
King of Ceylon as well as t|^c Cholas, the Pallavas, and the 
Gaiigas, The Pallava King Aparajilavarmaii inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on \'araguliavarman about 880 a.d. The Chola King 
F^arantaka T defeated INTaravarman Rajasiinha II, eompclled him 
to take refuge in Ceylon, and occupied ^the Pandya territories. 

For the next three centuries the Pandya Kingdom remained 
under the control of the Cholas, althongh the dispossc*ssecl 
Pandya Kings made frequent attempts to recover the lost 
ground. 'Rajendra Chola I reduced the Pmidya Kingdom to the 
position of a mere province of the Chola Empire and appointed 
Ills son to govern this imi)ortant province. As the Cholas lost 
their power after the death of Kuloltunga I, the power of the 
Pandyas revived. The reign of Jatavannan Kulasekhara (circa 
irgo-i2T6 A.n.) may bo regarded fis an important land-mark in 


^ See pp. 96 - 97 . 
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the history of the Pandyas. The revival begun under him was- 
continued under Maravarnian Sundara Pandya I (circa 1216- 
1238 A.D.), who overran the Chola Kingdom and plundered the 
cities of Tanjorc and Uraiyur. The zenith of Pandya power 
was reached in the reign of Jatavarinan Sundara Pandya (circa 
1251-1272 A.D.), who crushed the political authority of the 
Cholas, occupied Kaiichi, and subdued the Chcra country as 
"well as Ceylon. He defeated the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas, and 
the Pallavas. These victories extended his dominions as far 
as Cuddapah and N’ellorc in the north. He performed many 
sacrifices. 

Marco Polo, the well-known Venetian traveller, visited the 
Pandya Kingdom towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
He recorded many interesting details about the political, social, 
and economic conditions of the Pandya Kingdom at the height 
of its power. Kayal, on the river Tamraparni, was ‘a great and 
noble city’, a flourishing commercial centre. The King possessed 
immense wealth. These statements are confirmed by the 
Muslim writer Wassaf. 

^ A war of succesvsion in the Pandya Kingdom was the 
immediate occa>sion of Malik Kafur’s invasion, which resulted 
in the downfall of the Pandya monarchy. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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CHAPTER XI 

INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


It has been pointed onl above* tliat the natural frontiers of 
India never i.-^olated lier from the rest of the world. It is 
probable that tho neolithic inhabitants of India emigrated, both 
by land and sea, to Indo-Cliina and the Indian Archipelago and 
played a leading part in the ancient history of vSoiith-Eastern 
Asia. There are good reasons to believe that the prc-historic 
civilisation of tlie Indus valley was closely connected' with the 
contemixnary civilisation of Western Asia^. vSoine scholars think 
that tho Dravidians were immigrants from Western Asia.^ The 
Aryans most probably came to India either from Central Asia 
or from some European country. Even in the remote past 
India had trade relations with Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. 

INDIA AND WKSTaRN A.SIA 

During the fourth century n.c. India establishcvl close con- 
tact with. W^cstern Asia. Tlie invasions of Alexander the Great 
and Scleukos, follow^ed by the establishment of a Grevk embassy 
at Patalipiitra, prepared the way for Asoka’s missionary activi- 
ties in Western Asia, Xortherii Africa, and Sonth-Eastern 
Europe.^ Thu llactrian Greeks brought Hellenism to India and 
themselves snrciinibed to Indian influence in religion and 
culture,” Rome influenced India in the age of the Kushans, and 
about 26 H.c. a Paiidya King sent a ntission to Augustus.^ In 
the first century a.d. the author of The Pcriplu 9 of the 
Erythraean Sea recorded a graphic account of the trade relations 
between Jiulia and the Western countries. In those days some 
islands of the Arabian vSea, including Socotra, had colonies of 
Indian merchants. When the Islamiscd Arabs established their 


' See pp. 3-4. 

» Sec p. 30. 

» vSee pp. 25-26. 

"See p.31. 

* See pp. 82-83. 

•Sec pp. 98-99, 107-108. 
' See pp. 97, 103, 104. 
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I)olitical predominance they carried on an active trade with 
India. After the conquest of Sind they imbibed much of Indian 
learning and culture, and Indian medicine and the decimal 
notation ,ui Arithmetic were carried by them from India to 
Europe.^ 

f 

INDIA AND CKNTRAL ASIA 

The archaeological discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein in Central 
Asia have revealed ruins of Buddhist stupas and monasteries, 
images of Buddhist and Brahmanical gods, and many manus- 
cripts written in Indian languages and scripts. It '.seems that 
during the Kushan period* and afterwards Buddhism was 
accepted by the nomadic peoples of Central Asia. There is 
also evidence to show that flourishing Indian colonies were 
cstaVjlishcd in the Khotan area. Buddhism as well as Indian 
culture survived in Central Asia till the days of Hiuen Tsang. 
The Mongols, wdio knocked at the north-western gates of India 
in the thirteenth century, professed a debased form of 
Buddhism. Far-reaching physical and historical changes in 
Central Asia have olditerated all traces of Indian influence in 
that vast area. 


INDIA AND THK I'AR EAST 

Buddhism spread to Cliina in the first century a.d.'* Many 
Clunese scholars and religious enthusiasts came to India, both 
by land and sea, to collect Buddhist scriptures and images and 
to take lessons on Buddhism from Indian masters. Indian 
schoWscalso went to China as missionaries and helped their 
Chinese brethren in understanding and translating Buddhist 
scriptures.^ The number of Buddhist texts translated into 
Chinese mnst^ have been very large ; we have many Chinese 
translations whose originals are not available in India. 
Buddhism also spread to Korea and Japan. Between India and 
China there was a regular traflic by way of the sea. There was 


^ See p. 166. 
*See p. 106. 

>See p. 106. 

* See pp. 1^3-124. 
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also political contact between these countries.^ We may be 
sure that there were commercial relations too, although details 
are not available. 

INDIA AND TIBKT 

Buddhism was introduced into Tibet by a powerful King 
named vSroiig-tsan (hinipo“ in the seventh century. He also 
introduced Indian alpliabets used in Kliotan. Thus a new era 
began in the cultural liistory of Tibet. The Pala Kings of 
Bengal maintained close friendly relations with Tibet. A great 
Bengali Buddhist monk, Atisa J)i])amkara, went to Tibet in -the 
eleventh century and liel[)ed towards the reform of Buddhism 
tlierc. Many Tibetan monks came to India an^ studied in the 
monasteries of Nalamhr and Vikramasila. Many sacred texts 
of Buddhism were translated into •Tibetan. 

INDIA AND KURiMA 

It is ])ro])able that long before the first century a.d. large 
Hindu colonies wen.* founded in Burma, l)oth in the coajslal 
region as well as in the interior. Although authentic detaiks 
about these colonies are not available, yet there is vsubstantial 
evidence in favour of the conclusion that ‘‘the entire culture 
and civilisation of Burma was of Indian origin, and altliough 
the Chine.se were nearer neighbours of the Burmese, and more 
allied to them in lilood and speech, they exercised no influence, 
worth speaking of, in this diiection*’. 

The princifial inhabilaiits of I^ower Burma are called Mons 
or Talaings- The name ‘Talaing’ jn-ijliably reminds us of Teliii- 
gana, although it is certain that all Indian colonists iu^I^ower 
Burma did not come from that region. The Hiiiduised Talaing 
settlements wore known collectively as Kainannadesa. To the 
north of the Talaing area in Tower Burma the Hinduised Pyus 
established a Kingdom with Srikshetra (modern Hmaw^z.a, near 
Promc) as its capital. The chronicles of Arakan refer to several 
Indian royal dynasties. There is cpigtaphic evidence to show 
that Buddhism, as well as Indian immigrants, weie introduced 


^See pp. 13M32, 136, 137. 
•See p. 135. 

<See p. 140. 
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ill Arak^in in the early centuries of the Christian era. In the 
fifteenth century a Buddhist King of Arakan, driven by the 
Burmese, fled to Bengal and afterwards regained his Kingdom 
with the he)p of the v^ultan of Gaur. 

The small princii)alily of Pagan in Central Burma, founded 
in the ninth cenUiry, was raised into a powerful Kingdom by 
King Anawratlia or Aniruddha (T044-77 a.d.). During his reign 
the Burmese adopted the religion and seri]>t of the Mons, whicli 
were Indian in origin. His son Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.) 
maintained close contact with India and extended his patronage 
to many Ihiddhist and Vaislinava immigrants. Ihider the power- 
fill rulers ()f Pagan Brahnianical Hinduism gradually dis- 
appeared in Biiniia and the Thcravada form of Buddhism be- 
came the dominating faith. 


INDIA AND THAILAND 

Thailand (or vSiam) became the land of the Thais iii the 
tliirtcenth century. For about one thousand years before the 
establishment of their power the country was inhabited largely 
by Hindu colonists. There were several Hindu coloriics, none 
of whieli developed into a powerful Kingdom. But Indian 
religious and sacred texts as well as Indian language and litera- 
ture exercised a predominant influence over the early civilisa- 
tion of Thailand. 

The Thais originally lived in southern and soulh-easlcrn 
China, where they established a powerful principality in the 
territory now known as Yunnan. This territory was called 
Gandlmra, and a part of it was called Mithila. The Thais of 
Gandhara tised an alphabet of Indian origin and were converted 
to Buddhism by Indian missionaries. Gandhara was conquered 
by Kublai Khan in 125:^ 

After the conquest of ^iam the Thais succumbed to the 
Indian culture which they found flourishing in that country. 
The first important Kijigdom established by them was called 
Sukhodaya ; its predominance wqs later on challenged by the 
Kingdom of Ayodhya. The wlers and peoples of both these 
Kingdoms were Buddhisjs, and Pali was their sacred language* 
The art of Siam was inspired by Indian ideas and technique. ^ 
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INDIA AND Tllli MALAY PENINSULA 

There were several Hindu colonies in the .Malay Peninsula 
during the first five centuries of the Christian era.. There arc 
scanty remains of Hindu and JJuddhist shrines, as well as a 
large number of inscriptions written in vSanskrit, in different 
parts of the peninsula. The report of the Archaeological Mission 
observes, ‘*Tlie available evidence justilie.s the assumption that 
the region arountl the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further 
Eastern culture, inspired by waves of Indian influence. . . 

INDIA AND JAVA 

The beginnings of Hindu coloiii>ation of Java may be traced 
to the first ccJilnry A.i>. In 132 a.d. King Devavannan of Java 
seal an eiiil)assy lo China. In the* fifth or sixth century A.D. 
there was a powerful Hiudii Kingdom Jii Western Java. In 
Central Java lliere was a Hindu Kingdom called Ho-ling or 
Kalinga. The powerful Kingdom of Malaram (in Central Java) 
arose about the l)egimiing of the eighth century ' a.d. Tftc 
expansion of the Sailendra Empire and, possibly, a volcanic 
eruption or violent opideniic gradually shifted tlie centre of 
political and cultural gravity to Eastern Java. The rise of 
F^istern Java may ])e said lo have begun during the reign of 
Sindok (cuca 929-47 a.d.). Towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century liis Kingdom was destroyed by a calamity 
ipralaya), the exact nature of wdiich is still unknown. After a 
long period of disruption political unity was restored in Java 
in the thirteeiitli century. During the reign of King Rajasa- 
nagara (1350-89 A.i>.) Majapahit became the centre of a pow^er- 
ful and prosperous Kin])irc. Java lost its political ^Vwer and 
tm])ortance in the fifteenth century as a result of civil war, 
volcanio eruption and famine. Early iy the sixteenth century 
the Muslims established their ascendancy in Java. 

INDIA AND SUMATRA 

The earliest Hindu Kingdoiu in ^Sumatra, known as Sri- 
Vijaya (Palembang), w-as founded about the fourth century a.d., 
^and became very pow^crful towards the close of the seventh 
‘Century A.n. I-lsing, the well-known Chinese traveller. 
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describes Sri-Vijaya as a great centre of Buddhist learning. 
Another Hindu Kingdom in Sumatra, called Malayu (modern 
Jambi), which once formed a part of Sri-Vijaya, became 
I)owerful after the fall of the vSailendra Empire and of Java. 
Marco Polo’s account shows that ^Malayu was a prosperous 
commercial centre towards the close of the thirteenth century. 
The account of Ibii Batiita, who visited Sumatra towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century, reveals the rising influence 
of Islam in that island. 

INDIA AND BORNltO 

Epigraphic evidence proves the existence of Hindu colonies 
in Bonieo in the fourth century A.i>. Brahmanical Hinduism 
was the dominant religion and tlic Brahmins fonned an 
important element in the population. Antiquities pointing 
towards India liave been discovered at Muara Kaman (on the 
Mahakam river) and in the cave of Konibeng. 

c 

INDIA AND BAT.I 

The island of Bali is the only surviving Hindu colony in 
the Far East : Islam has failed to establish its hold thei'e. A 
prosperous Hindu Kingdom existed in Bali os early as the sixth 
century a.d. I-tsing refers to the prevalence of Buddhism in 
Bali. For several centuries Bali formed a part of the dominions 
of the Javanese Kings. Tlic Dutch established their suzerainty 
over Bali in 1839 and the reign of the last Hindu King came 
to an end in 1911. 

\ . 

TIIK SATLEINDR/V kmiure 

In the eighth century A.D. most of the .small vSlatas in the 
islands of the Far East were united under the sceptre of a 
powerful dynasty known as the vSailendras. The Hindu 
Kingdoms of Sumatra, Java and the Malay Peninsula formed 
parts of the vSailendra 'Empire. Probably the original centre of 
their power was either ‘in J^ava or in the Malay Peninsula, 
Several Arab writers refer to the Sailendra Empire as Zabag or 
Zabaj (the Empire of Mali^raja) and give a glowing account of 
its prosperity. It was the leading naval power in Indone.sia, 
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The decline of this powerful Knipire began in the ninth century; 
A.D. vvitli the loss of Kambuja and Java. In the eleventh 
century a.t>. the vSailendras were engaged in a long struggle 
with the Cholas\ Rajendra Chola sent a successful na\ial expedi- 
tion against his Sailondra rival and established his authority on 
the eastern coast of Sumatra as well as the central and southern 
districts of the Malay Peninsula. His successors maintained 
their liold on the far off oversea dominions for about half a 
century ; but towards tlic close of the eleventh centmy the 
Cholas gave up the attempt to dominate over Indonesia. The 
I'jnpire created by the Sailendras gradually recovcrt*d its foriner 
position, hut no definite information about the dynasty itself 
is available from the twelfth century onwards. In the thirteenth 
century a successor of the Sailendras, named Chandrabhanu, 
led two naval expeditions against Ceylon. About 1264 A.i>. he 
was defeated and killed by the Fandya King Jatavannan Vira 
Pandya. Toward-s the close of the fourteenth century the 
remnants of the Saileiidra Pmpire were conquered by Java. The 
last Hindu ruler of this once iiowerful Ttmpire embraced Islam 
in T474 A.D. 

The Sailendras not only gave political unity to a large part 
of Indonesia ; their patronage developed its culture and gave it 
a new shape. The Mahayajm form of Buddhism received a nc^v 
vigour. vS|)lcndid monuments such as Cliandi Kalasan and Bara- 
biidur in Java te.stified to the progress of art. A new kind of 
alphabet was introduced. 

The Sailendras had friendly relations with the Palas of 
Bengal. Towards the close of the eighth century a Bengali 
scholar named Kumaragliosha was the i'cligious preceptor of the 
Sailendra Kings. About the middle of the ninth ceiityry /Bala- 
putradeva built a monastery at Nalaiida, the expenses of which 
were mot from the revenues of five villages granted by Devapala.* 

• 

A SURVEY OF THE HINDI! COLONIES 

As regards religion, both Brahmanical Hinduism and 
Buddhism were prevalent in the Hindu colonies mentioned 
above. In Java the former established* its ascendancy as early 

'See pp. 187-188. 

’See p. 144. 
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as the eighth century. Siva was the principal god worshipped 
there, although almost all the gods of Hindu pantheon were 
known. So far as Buddhism is concerned, the Hlnayana form 
was predaminant in the seventh century a.d., but under the 
Sailendra dynasty the Mahaydna form almost ousted it from 
Sumatra and Java. Java became an important centre of 
Buddhistic studies and attracted great scholars like Atisa Dii)am- 
kara. The close association of Buddha with Siva was an im- 
portant characteristic of the religious life of this island. 

In this connection reference may be made to old Javanese 
literature. Its greatest monument is the Rdmayana, which is an 
independent work, not a translation of the Tvpic’ attributed to 
'Valiniki. There is also a prose translation of the Mahdbhdrala. 
These works popularised the great Indian ‘Epics* in Java and 
prepared the ground for the composition of numerous works 
dealing with kindred subjects. 

The social life ot the Hindu colonies was generally based on 
the Indian pattern. The caste system was well established in 
iava and Sumatra. There are references to the four traditional 
castes, but marriage among different castes was not prohibited. 
Untouchability was unknown ; but the slaves formed a distinct 
caste in Bali. In that island the burning of widows was pre- 
valent, except among the Sudras. 

Art, as in India, was the hand-iiidid of religion. Un- 
fortunately, fairly preserved religious structures have survived 
only in Java ; in other islands there are ruins, but they are not 
of much historical value. There are several group.s of Brahmarii- 
cal and Buddhist temples in Central Java. The colossal struc- 
ture known as Barabudur was probably constructed within the 
perioa 7^0-850 a.d. under the patronage of the Sailendra 
dynasty. Sculpture also made remarkable progress in Java. 

INDIA AND ANNAM 

Modern Anriam (excluding Tonkin and Cochin-China) was 
comprised within the ancient Hindu Kingdom of Champa. 
Probably the first historical Hindu King of Champa ruled in 
the second century a.d, The*city of Champa is now represented 
by Tra-Kien ; in its neighbourhood there are two great groups 
of temples. Indravarman III (911-972 a.d.) is said to have 
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.mastered the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, Buddhist Philo- 
sophy, Sanskrit Grammar and other subjects. For nearly a 
■century after his death Champa suffered from a series of Anna- 
mite invasions, which weakened and disintegrated, the once 
flourishing Hindu Kingdom. A long struggle with Kambuja 
and China followed. The Hindu Kingdom virtually collapsed 
in the fifteenth century, but it survived in name till 1822. Thus 
“brave sons of India, who planted her banner in far off lands 
and maintained its lionour and dignity for more tlian 1500 years, 
at last vanished into the limbo of ol)livion“. 

A Hindu society modelled on tlic orthodox Indian type 
grew up ill Champa. The Brahmins occupied a high .place, but 
the rank of the Ksliatriyas was hardly inferior to theirs. 
^Sanskrit was tlie official language- and there was considerable 
literary activity. Of all Hindu gods Siva occupied the most 
prominent place ; Vaishnavism also played an iin])ortant part 
in the religious life of Champa. Buddhism enjoyed the patro- 
nage of several lulers. Tlie remains of the monuments, which 
were usually built of bricks, tOhlify to the artistic skill of ll\e 
people. 

INDIA AND CAMBODIA 

Ancient Kambuja roughly corresponded to modern Cain- 
ibodia and Cochin-China. The earliest Hindu Kingdom in 
Kambuja is known as Ku-nari and was founded probably not 
later than the first century a.d, Hinduism as well as Buddhism 
flourished thci’e. Indian philosophy and Sanskrit language were 

^cultivated. The caste system was introduced. 

• 

Fu-naii sank into obscurity after the seventh cciitui^z A.D. 
.and the Kingdom of Kambuja gradually replaced it as the 
leading State in Cambodia. The early history of Kambuja is 
obscure,’ but il was undoubtedly a powerful Kingdom in the 
seventh century a.d. After a period of decline and submission 
to Java Kambodia rose into prominence again in the ninth 
century a.d., when foundations were laid. of the great Kambuja 
Empire and the capital was transferred to the Angkor region. 
Under the dynasty of Indravnrman (877-1001 a.d.) the political 
influence of Kambuja extended probably# to Yunnan, the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. Suryavarman II (circa 1113-45 a,d.), the 
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builder of the famous Angkor Vat, invaded Aiiiiam and Champa 
and maintained diplomatic relations with China. The Kainbuja 
Empire reached its greatest extent during the reign of Java- 
varman V«II (accession iiSi a.d.), who conquered Champa and 
a part of I^ower Burma, founded a new capital (Angkor Thom) 
and maintained maii>’ religious foundations as well as works 
of public iililit}'. The decline of Kambtija began in the four- 
teenth century under the pressure of the Thais of Siam and 
the Annamites. It became a French Protectorate in 1854. 

Hinduism, specially Saivisni, was the predominant religion 
in Kambuja, although Buddhism occasionally enjoyed royal 
patronagCi^ The Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja are composed 
in beautiful Kavya style and reveal a thorough acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature. There were a large number of asramas 
founded and maintained ^ by royal munificence and private 
charity, which served as centres of Hindu religion and culture. 
In Kambuja we notice a remarkable development of architec- 
ture, of wliich the Angkor Vat, dedicated to Vishnu, is the 
greatest monument. 

INDIA and CKvnON 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon belonged to the Vadda 
race, but large sections of the present population of the island 
are descended from Dravidian and Aryan invaders and immi- 
grants. “The stream of immigration from tlie Dravidian regions 
of India, especially the Tamil country, has been constant since 
the dawn of history . . . . ; Init the Sinhalese language, though 
marked by traces of Dravidian influence, is Aryan, and is- 
de*scendcd from a vSanskritic tongue closely akin to the Vedic.*' 
It is probable that ‘^at some early date an invading band of 
Aryans, conquering part or the whole of Ceylon, imposed its 
language and perhaps ^something of its culture and institutions 
upon the mixed Vadda-Dravidian population”. 

According to tradition, Vijaya, son of Simhavahu who 
reigned in Cujarat (or Magadha or Kaltnga), seized the island 
of Ceylon from the Yakshas shortly before the demise of 
Gautama Buddha. This stdl-y probably refers to the coming 
of Aryan immigrants luelongiug to the Simhalas, or Tdon-tfibe*, 
who gave to their new home the name of Shnhala, However,, 
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in the reign of Devdnampiya Tissa {circa 247-207 B.c.) the 
missionaries sent by Asoka introduced Buddhism in Ceylon.^ 
About the middle of the second centui'y B.c. a Chola prince 
named Elara conquered Ceylon.^ In the first century n^c. some 
portions of Cc 3 don were occupied successively by five Tamil 
invaders. In the first century A.D. a prince belonging to the 
Eambakarna clan occupied the throne. It is said that this clan 
wa>s connected with the Iniperial Mauryas of Alagadha. In the 
second century A.n. a Chola King named Karikala raided 
Ceylon. Gajabahu I a.d.) of Ceylon led a counter- 

invasion of the Chola country. During the reign of JMcghavania, 
a contemporary of Samudra Gupta/ the famous Tooth Relic of 
the Buddha was brought to Ceylon from Dantapura in Kalinga. 
During the reign of Mahanauia (412-434 A.D.) the great Pali 
commentator Buddhaghosha, who was jnobably a North Indian 
Brahmin, settled the doctrines of Buddhism which now prevail 
in Ceylon, Burma, ‘Siam, and Cambodia. About the middle of 
the fifth century A.D. Ceylon had to submit to Tamil invaders 
who probably came from the Pandya country. The fortune.s of 
Ce\don were again linked up with the Tamil country in the 
days of the Imperial Cholas.'^ 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE 'Turkish conquest of northern india 

SECTION 1 
THE GHAZNAVIDS 


RISK OF (;HAZx\I 

We have seen that, with the exception of'tlic frontier 
province of Sind, India retuained iniaffecte\l by the tide of 
Arab conquest. The establishment of Muslim rule in India was 
the work of the Turks, and the process was begun by the 
Tiu'ki.sh rulers of Ghazni in Afghanistan. 

The principalit}' of Ghazni was founded in Q63 a.d. by an 
adventurer named Alptigin. He started his career as a slave of 
the Samanids, whose power at one time extended from the 
*Jaxartcs to Baghdad and from Khwarizm to the borders 01 
India. Alptigin died within a few months of achieving the 
crowning success of his life, and after an interval of about 14 
years, his slave and soii-iii-law, Sabuktigin, occupied his throne 
(977 A.D.). The new ruler was an enterprising. military leader 
eager for conquests. Hi^ attention was naturally turned to the 
neighbouring principality of Jaipal, the Hindu Shahi^ King, 
whose authority extended from J/aghman to the river Cheiiab. 

SABUKTIGIN AND JAIPAL^ 

'Hofctilities were begun by Subuktigin with a raid into 
JaipaPs territory. Jaipal then advanced with a large force to 
attack Ghazni (986-87 a.d.), but he was met on his way by his 
adversary. A sudden snow storm disorganised Jalpal’s^anny ; 
he was compelled to purchase jieace by promising to pay a large 
indemnity, to give 50 elephants, and to cede some forts and 
towns on the frontier. On his return to his own ^territory he 
repudiated these humiiiatin^ terms. Sabuktigin retaliated by 

* The Hindu Shahi dynasty wa.s founded in the third decade of the 
ninth century ljy Tvalliya. JaipaP.s reign rqughly covered the period 
965—1002 A.D. 
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devastating Laghman. Jaipal invited and , received assistance 
from some Princes of Northern India, and inarched on Ghazni 
* at the head of a powerful- army. Once again he was defeated ; 
the districts between Laghman and Peshawar were annexed 
and Islaniiscd by Sabnktigin. 

VMX OF THK HINDU SHAHI DYNASTY 

Shortly before his death (ggy a.d.) Subuktigin nominated 
Ismail, a younger son by a daughter of Alptigin, as his 
successor. Tliis arrangement was naturally resented by his 
eldest son, Mahmud, who defeated his rival I>rother and occu])ied 
the throne (gg8 a.d.). f. • 

Soon after liis accession Mahmud was recognised as an 
independent {sovereign by the Caliph of Baghdad (ggy a.d.). 
His position u’as quite secure now ; sd he decided to continue 
his father’s policy of aggression towards India. A contem- 
porary Muslim writer says, ‘‘He made it obligatory on himself 
to undertake every year an expedition to Hind”. From this 
statement it is not clear whether Mahmud intended to give any 
religious complexion to his Indian cxjieditions. 

Mahmud’s first Indian e.vpedition look place in looo a.d. 
and resulted in tlie occupation of some frontier forts. Next 
year ]\fahimul arrived near Peshawar at the lieacl of a powerful 
army and defeated Jaipal in a keenly contested engagement, in 
which the Muslim cavalry played the decisive part. The victors 
got hold of spoils Mx:yoml all bounds of calculation’. Jaipal 
himself, with his sons and grandsons, was taken prisoner. He 
was released on promise to pay a large r^;isom and to surrender 
50 elephants. Mahmud advanced to Waihand (X'dabhandapur, 
modern Hund), the capital of Jaipal, and ravaged the adjoining 
districts. The proud Hindu King escaped further humiliation 
by buniini^ hpuself to death (circa 1002 .vd.). 

Jaipal was succeeded by his son Anandpal. In ioo6 a.d. 
Mahmud wanted to pass through his territories on his way to 
Multan, but instead of complying with Mahmud’s demand, 
Anandpal took up the cause 'of the Muslim ruler of Multan and 
marched towards Pcwshawar to resist the invader. Mahmud 
defeated him and compelled him to take shelter in the hills of 
Kashmir. 
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Anandpal then ctjUect^a a large army which was probably 
further strengthened by the troops sent by some of the neigh- 
bouring princes anxious to stem the tide of the Muslim in- 
vasionst While this array was proceeding towards Peshawar, 



ITliis juiip shows the political condition of India at the time of 
Sullaii Maliiiiud's invasion.] 

Mahmud crossed the Indus, and met the Hindus in the plain 
opposite IVaihand (1009 #.!>.). The victory of the Muslims in 
tliivS battle was due solely to Mahmud's skijl jis a military leader. 
The defeated Hindus fled towards the fott of Nagarkot (near, 
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Kangra). Malimud pursued themi lifter three 

days of gallant resistance. Spoils 'beyond the limit of calcula- 
tion*, including gold, silver, and precious clothes, were cap- 
tured by the invaders. The whole strip of territory, from the 
Indus to Nagarkot was probably annexed by Mahmud. 

Even these repeated rever?^es did not crush Anandpal’s 
spirit. He established his capital at Nandana (situated on the 
norlhoru si>ur of the Salt Range) and consolidated his authority 
in the Salt Range region. He was succeeded by his vSon 
Trilochaiipal. In loiz] a.d. Malunud captured the fort of 
.'Nandana (winch had been heroically defended by Triloclianpar.s 
son, Ilhinipal) and advanced towards Ka.sliinir where Trilochan- 
l)al had succeeded in scv'uring the as.sistance of Sangrainaraja. 
I'miga, the coniinander of the Ka.shmiv troops, wa^ defeated. 
Trilochaiipal made an unsuccessful attein])t to retrieve his for- 
tune. Although ISIahnuid did not coiisidcT it prudent to 
penetrate into the inhospitable mountain regions in the heart of 
Kashmir, yet his military successes increased his prestige and 
induced many of the hill chiefs to submit to liiiu. Islam was 
introduced, and mosques were built for new converts. 

After his failure in Kashmir Trilochaiipal retired to the 
eastern part of the Punjab and iirobaldv established lihnsclf in 
the Siwalik hills. He entered into an alliance witli the powerful 
Chandella Prince Vidyadliara. Once more* Mahmud came to 
India (loio a.i>.) and defeated Trilochaiiiial in a battle on the 
.river Rahul (Rainagaiiga). Sometime later (1:021-22 A.t>.) 

Trilochaiipal was assassinated l)y sonic of his follow’ers. His son. 
Bhimpal succeeded to a very iirecarious inheritance. With his 
■ death in 1026 A.n. the Hindu Shahi dynasty came to an end. 

CONQUESTS OK SULTAN' MAHMUD 

The’ provilice of Multan was under the rule of the 
Carmathians who did not pay allegiance to the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. They maintained friendly relations with Sabuktigin, 
but there w'as a breach with Mahmud at the time of his expedi- 
tion to Bhatinda. It is probable that Baud, the ruler of Multan, 
oppo.scd the passage of MahmuePs^army through his territories. 
In 1006 MalimtuJ dnarclied across the Piuijab to Multan ; Daud 
fled, but the .^garrison of Multan did not submit without resist- 
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ance. The citizens were spared on payment of , a; heavy 
but the Caniiatliians were massacred. The charge of Multan 
was left in tlic hands of Sukhpal, a grandson of Jaipal, who 
had gone to Cihaziii as a hostage and embraced Islam. Within 
a short lime, liowe\ cr, he abjured Islam and raised the standard 
of revolt. ^Mahmud came to Multan in looS, subjugated Multan,, 
and kept Sukhpal in confinement. Daud also was captured and 
imprisoned. 

The- strcjiig fort of Ifiiatinda (called Bhatiya by the Muslim 
writers) guarded the i)assage from the north-west into the rich 
Ganges valley. In 1004 Mahmud started from Ghazni to take, 
this fort. It was defended by the local ruler (called Baji Rai 
by the ]\luslim writers') with great tenacity, but Mahmud 
succeeded in capturing it. The booty captured was immen.se, 
(’)nly those inhabitants of the fort who embraced Islam escaped 
the general massacre. 

In jooQ Malmnul captured Narayanpur (in Ahvar State). 
The Hindu ruler of the place became his vassal. Narayanpur 
was a place of some commercial importance ; w’e arc told that 
the establishment of friendly relations between Mahmud and 
the ruler of Narayanpur gave a great impetus to the trade 
between India and Khurasan. 

The city of Thaneswar was held in great veneration by the 
Hindus for its great temple of Chakraswamin. In 1014 Mahmud 
started from Ghazni with the intention of capturing it. 
Trilochanpal offered to deliver 50 elephants if he spared the 
holy city, but IMahmud refused to give up his plan. On his 
way to Thanesw^ar Mahmud encountered serious opposition from 
a Hindu prince, and although he w^as successful, his loss on 
the fielcT of battle w’as heavier than that of the Hindus. At 
Thaneswar, lunveyer, there was no opposition. The town w^as 
plundered and the image of Chakraswamin was transported to 
Ghazni, wdiere it was cast into the public square. 

Mahmud twdee invaded Kashmir and tried unsuccessfully 
to capture the hill-fort of Lohkot (modern I,^harin). The first 
expedition (101.5) aimed at punishing Sangratriaraja for his^ 
assistance to Trilochanpal. The failure of the second expedition 
(1021) compelled Mafcmud to abandon the idea of conquering: 
Kashmir. 
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Towards the close of 1018 Mahmud appeared in the Punjab 
at the head' of a large army, and directed his march tow-ards 
the Canges-Jumna Doab. His progress was ‘a round of sieges^ 
SvSsaults and victories following each other in quick sdccession*. 
His first notable achievement in this expedition was the cajiture 
of Mathura, a well -protected city beautified by imposing^ 
temples. The garrison made no attempt to defend the city and 
the shrines. Tlie conqueror destroyed many temples after 
getting hold cjf the immense treasure accumulated there. 
Mahmud then proceeded to Kanaiij, the citadel of North Indian 
Imperialism since the days of llarsha. Rajyapal, the last 
Gurjara-Pratihaia ruler, tied as soon as he heard the news of the 
invader’s approach. The city was occupied after a short siege 
plunder and massacre crowned the victoi’s success. On his way 
back to Ghazni Mahmud captured sqme small forts. 

A Chandedla induce -cither Ganda or Vidyadhara* — 
organised a league of s^ iiie Hindu rulers to defend the liberty 
and faith of the Hindus. Rajyapal, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
who had fled from Kanauj, was defeated and killed by the* 
allies. Mahmud thought it necessary to crush the Chandella 
power and left Gliaziii towards the close of loiq. On his way 
he was opposed by the Shahi King Trilochanpal. Mahmud 
defeated him and advanced towards the Chandella territory. 
The Chandella ruler (either Ganda or Vidyadliara) met him at 
the head of a large army, but due to some undiscovered reason 
he suddenly fled from the field under cover of night. Mahmud, 
who had given way to despair at the* sight of the large and well- 
equipped Chandella army, naturally took full advantage of this 
unexpected good luck. Instead of prolonging the struggle lie 
returned to Ghazni. • 

In io:»2 Mahmud returned to India to crush the power of 
the Chandellas. On his way to Kalanjar, one of the formidable 
citadels of* the Chandellas, he liied in vaifi to capture the fort 
of Gwalior, which was under the rule of one of their feudatories. 
Kalanjar w^as then besieged. According to the Muslim 
historians, the Chandella prince saved himsTelf by promising to 
pay annual tribute, and even composed a a verse in praise of- 
Sultan Mahmud, 


* vSee p, ie9. 
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MaUmud's last great exploit was the capti^te' Of temple of 
Somnath, a famous slirinc of undoubted antiquity* It was situat^ 
on the sea-shore Avilhin the territory of the Chauluky^ Of . 
Anhilvadrf* A contemporary Muslim writSfeif says, /'When 
Sultan Mahmud u as gaining victories and demolishing temples 
im India, the Hindus said that Somnath was displeased \vith 
those idols, and that if it had been satisfied with tliem no one 
could have destroyed or injured them. When the Sultan heard - 
this, he resolved upon making a campaign to destroy tliis idor\ 
It is probable that the fabulous wealth accumulated in this 
temple excited his curiosity and greed. Towards the close of 
T025 lie left Ghazni with an army of 30,000 regular cavalry and 
many volunteers. Pas.sing through Multan and the deserf of 
Rajputana he appeared before the temple of Somnath in 
January, 1026. The temple was occupied and plundered.^ 

CAMPAKiNS OUTSIDE INDIA 

• Sultan Mahmud was the ruler of a vast Empire wliich 
included the wide region from Iraq and the Caspian Sea to 
the river Ganges, and from the Aral Sea and Trans- 
oxiaiia to the Rajputana desert. Its greatCvSl length from 
east to west was about 2000 miles and its g^-eate.st width from 
north to south was about 1400 miles. This Empire was prac-^ 
tically created by him, for at the time 01 his accejssion he was 
the ruler of the provinces of Ghazni, Bust and Balkh only. 
Naturally the creation of such a large Empire involved 
numerous campaigns in Central Asia, Iran, and the 

•f 

adjoining lands. The 5lory of these campaigns lies outside the 
scope 6l Indian history. 

achievements of MAHMUD 

Sultan Mahmud ruled over his vast domimo^is * as an 
absolute despot. The supreme executive, legislative, and 
judicial authority in the Empire was concentraftd in his Iranis. 
Me naturally consulted his ministers on state affairs, and in prac-^ 
lice not only consultation but also delegation of powqfs zimst 

c 

,/ , , ece pp. 174-7$r ^ 
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havQ beeii found necessary. The Sultanas will had the 
fotcie of law. He was the highest court of appeal for his Empire. 
He was his own commander-in-chief, and in most cases 
he personally led the campaigns. The fact that he sifbcessfully 
maintained order throughout his scattered dominions shows that 
he was gifted witli considerable administrative ability. 

A genius for war he undoubtedly possessed. It did not 
consist in new inventions of military value ; it consisted in the 
infusion of a new life into the old system which he had in- 
herited. He was essentially a lender of men. Ilis army was 
made up of , diverse racial and religious groups-- Arabs, Afghans. 
TurJvQUians, Hindus ; but his cai)able leadersliip organised them 
into a harmonious whole. He disjdayed his military capacity 
not only against the* Hindus, but al.so against the hardy people 
of Central Asia and the Iradilional va'\our of Tran. 

Mahmud was *a poet and scholar of some reputation. His 
intellectual alertness and religious interests led him to take part 
in the religious and literary discussions of the scholars at his» 
court. His patronage was enjoyed by many Muslim scholars 
and poets, among whom Al-lhruni, h'irdawsi, Ansari and 
Parrukhi deserve special mention. He invited scholars and 
collected literary works from all parts of the Muslim world. He 
founded a university at ('ilia/ni. 

Mahiuu^^, was a worshipper of genuine piety, and he 
punctiliously performed his religious duties. In the case of his 
Muslim subjects he nex'cr allowed any deviation from belicjE 
in tile orthodox Sunni doctrines. T]ie persecution of the^ 

Cannathians was a necessary result of this policy. The Ilindus 
wore, however, granted toleration. >Separate quarters were 
assigned to them in Ohazni, and they were permitted free 
o.bservanc(? of their religious ceremonies.# The destruction of 
Hindu temples in India was a part of his military programme, 
the chief incentive being provided by tlic wealth accumulated 
by’ the priests. 

: Mahmud did hot make any systematic attempt to annex 

< Iii5dian. , territories ; the annexation of the Shahi Kingdom was 
afino^t an accMent originating from geographical and militar|f‘ 
factors. . As feng as this kingdom retained kdepeiid^il, ■ 
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existence Mahmud could not proceed to tlie Gan^es-Juinna 
Doab, the Inost flouvishiiig region in Northern India. When 
the power of the Shalii Kings was crushed, Mahmud broitght 
their territory under his own administration, and thus ensured 
the safety of his route to Northern and Western India. Mahmud 
may have clearly grasped the fact that his Knipire had already 
become unuielcly, and that the addition of other Indian terri- 
tories would make it altogether unmanageable. He was un- 
doubtedly conscious of the administrative pr(d)lc'ms created by 
the vast size of liis Kmpire, for before his death he divided it 
between his two sons instead of safeguarding its unity. More- 
over, Maliniud must have realised the difficulty of exterminating 
the rule of such powerful dynasties as the Chandellas and the 
Cliauliikyas. The occupation of their territory was far more 
difficult than the plunder of isolated cities and temples. Still 
Mahmud may rightly be regardal as the founder of the 
Turkish power in India and the forerunner of Muhammad 
of Ghur and Babur. 

SDCCHSSOUS OF MVIIMUD: THK YAMINIS OF GHAZNI AND LAHORE 

Sultan Mahmud’s death was followed by a war of 
succession betw^cen liis sons, Masud and Muhammad. Masud 
l^aincd the ux)per hand ; Muhammad wa.s blinded and im- 
prisoned. During Masud’s reign (1030-1040 a.d.) the admini- 
stration of tlie runjab was disorganised by the disloyalty and 
inefficiency of his Muslim officers. Masud was loyally served 
by Mahmud’s Hindu minister Tilak. In T040 he suffered a 
crushing defeat near ^Merv at the hands of the Saljuqs, and 
fled towards I/ahore. On the way his troops dethroned him 
and handed him over to hus blind brpther Muhammad, the new 
Amir, whose son put him to death. Sometime later Muhammad 
and his sons were <lcfcatcd and put to death by Masud ’s son 
Maudud. 

Maudud (1040-104Q a.d.) was not a capable ruler. His 
death was followed by the succession, one after anothcT, of 
four princes, whose c reigns were short and inglorious. The’ 
growing power of the Safjitqs was a standing menace, to-^he* 
Oha^navids. The Princes of Ghur were also gathering strength* 
Tt was from Ghur that the final blow came. 
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SECTION II 

MUHAMMAD OF GHUR 


RISE OF GHUR 

The little principality of (lliur lay in tlie hills Vx^twecni 
(ihazni and Herat. The Princes wIkj ruled there are generally 
regarded as Afghans, but .soiivc* modern liislorians describe them 
as eastern Persians. In loog Sultan IMalimiid reduced this 
principality to obedience. After his death the long struggle 
between the Cdiaznavids and the Saljuqs provided the rulers of 
(xliur with a good oi)[)ortuiuty of reviving their power. A 
dynastic feud began between the ruling house‘s of Chur and 
(lhazni early in the twelfth century. In 1173 Ghiyas-ud-din 
Muhammad of Ghur occupied Gha/ni, and appeunted his 
younger brother, Muizz-ud-din ^Muhammad, to the government 
of that province. Nothing could disturb the cordiality of the 
relations between these two brothers, and until his death 
Ghiyas-ud-diii enjoyed the loyalty and devotion of the younger* 
I)rother who miglit, if he had so willed, have dis])cnsed with 
formal allegiance to au elder brother far inferior to himself in 
strength and rei)ulation, 

4 

KYTlNd'rON OF THE GHAZNWIDS 

Muizz-ud-din, who is known in Indiau history as Muhaiinnad 
of Ghur, was a born conqueror, and the traditional 
liostility l)etween the ruling houses t>f Gluir and Ghazni 
iialurall}' attracted his atteiilioii to tlrt^ weak Ghaziiavid>s of 
Ivaliorc. The conquest of India, which he seems to have^iclccted 
as the aim of his life, also required the subjugation of the 
Punjab which held tlie key to the heart of Hindustan. 

In 1179 Muhammad of Ghur defeated the Ghaznavid 
governor of Pcsh.uw^ar and occupied that important city. In tt8i 
he invaded Lahore at the invitation of the Hindu ruler of 
Jammu. Kluisraii Shah was compelled to acknowledge defeat 
and to surrender liis sou as a hostage.* In T185 Muhammad 
occupied Sialkot and built a fort there. ^ After his return to 
Ghur Khusrau Shah made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
this fort. In ij86 Muhammad came back to India, trcacher- 
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ously imprisoned Kliusraii Shah and occupied Lahore. .The un- 
fortunate Ghaznavid prince and his son were put to death in 
1192. 

ft 

INDIAN EXPKDITJONS OF MUHAMMAD OF GIIUR 

Muhammad's first expedition into India (1175) was directed 
against Multan. He captured the city and suppressed the 
Ismailian licretics. The strong fortress of Lch was then taken 
by stratagem. It is said that the wife of the Hindu Prince of 
Uch entered into a conspiracy with the invader, murdered her 
husband, and surrendered the city. 

In i"i 78 Muhammad kd an unsuccessful expedition into 
Gujarat.^ In lie compelled the Siimra ruler of Lower Sind 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. 

After the fall of the Cthaznavids Muhammad was confronted 
by the powerful Chahamana Kingdom ^ of Sakambhari. 
Prithviraja HI was a iiowcrfiil ruler, and as the master of 
Ajmer and Delhi he was the natural protector of the Ganges- 
‘Jurnna valley against the Muslim invaders. The second battle 
of Tarain^ decided the fate of North India. Imjiorianl places 
like Hansi, Samana (in the Patiala State), and Kiihram were 
easily captured. IMuhamrnad proceeded towards Ajmer, which 
was occupied and plundered. The conqueror ‘‘destroyed the 
pillars and foundations of idol temples, and built in their stead 
mosques and colleges, and tlie precepts of Islam, and the 
customs of the Law were divulged and established”. The city 
was, however, left in the hands of a son of Prithviraja, probably 
because it was not yet considered safe enough for tlie residence 
of a Muslim governor. Delhi remained in the hands of the 
Tomara Rajputs. Muhammad then left India, entrusting the 
management of his new conquests to his able and trusted slave, 
Qutb-iid-din Aibak. • 

The expansion of the Turkish Itrapire in India after the 

'of Prithviraja III was mainly due to Qutb-nd«din's military 
’Ability and political .insight. In 1x92 he captured Baran and 
Mc^nlt. Delhi was cai)turcd from the Totnaras in T103 and 
became the head-quarters erf the conquerors. From this d^te 
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we may trace the greatness of this obscure city established by 
the Tomaras in the eighth century. Kol (Aligarh) was cap- ■ 
tured in 1194. In the same year Muhammad returned to India 
and led an expedition against the powerful Gahadavala ruler, 
Jayachchandra, who was defeated and killed in a severely con- 
tested battle at Cliandwar (on the Jumna, between Kanauj and 
htali). The rich cities of Asni and Benares were plundered, 
but Kanauj was not occupied till 119^-99. Several attempts 
made by the Bajputs to rcoccupy Ajmer failed. In 1195 Qutb- 
ud-diii placed a Muslim officer there ; Prithviraja*s sou was 
posted at Ranthambhor. In 1195-96 Muhammad retumeeV'to 
India, captured Bayaiia, and forced the Hindu prince of Gwalior 
to pay tribute. In iigb the Mers living around Ajmer revolted 
against the Muslims, and Bliima II of Gujarat sent an army to 
help them. Quib-ud-din went to Aji-yer, and remained besieged 
in llie city until the tiews of the impending arriv al of a large 
army from Ghazni caused the besiegers to retreat. Qutb-ud- 
din then marched towards Gujarat, defeated Bhima*s army at 
the foot of the Abu hills, and once more plundered Aiihilvada.f 
In 1202 he captured Kalanjar and compelled the Chandella 
prince Parainardi to 'place the collar of subjection round bis 
neck'. But the terms accepted by him were not respected after 
his death by his minister. Qutb-nd-din captured Kalanjar and 
plundered it ; 50 ,ckio captives were carried off as slave.s, and 
the temples were converted into mosques. The famous city of 
Mahoba was then capture:!. 

(XCUP.ATXON Olf BENGAL \ND BUIAR 

• 

While Qutb-ncl-din was occupying the Ganges-Jurana 
valley, Ikhtiyar-ncl-clin Muhammad bin Bakhtyar Khalji, 
another follower of Muhammad of Ghur, was extending 
Turkish ‘supremacy o^er Eastern India.. He began his career 
as a troop-leader under the governor of Benares and Oudh. He 
held some fiefs between the Ganges and the .Son. The 
province of Bihar, then almost unprotected as a result 
fall of the Galiadavalas, naturally attracted him. He occupied 
'the fortified city of Bihar’. Af semi-contemporary Muslim 
historian says, “The great number of the inhabitants of that 


' See p. 176. 
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place were Brahmans, and the Avhole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven, and they were all slain. There was a good 
number of books tlicre, and when all these books came under 
the obser\5ation of the Musahnans, they summoned a number 
of Hindus, that they might give them information respecting 
the import of those books ; but the whole of the Hindus had 
been killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of 
those books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and 
city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call a college 
Bihar”. It seems that there was no effective ruling dynasty 
in Magadha at this time, for there is no reference to Ikhtiyar- 
ud-diii*s light with any King. The Pala dynasty wa.^ probably 
extinct. The Sena Kingdom lay to the east. 

After this successful raid, \vhich probably took jdace about 
ti203, Ikhtiyar-ud-diii led aii expedition into Bengal and occupied 
‘Nadiah’, the capital of Lakshmana Sena. Hastern Bengal re- 
mained under the rule of the Sena Kings. Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
established his head-quarters at Takhnauti (near Gaur, in 
Malda) and consolidated his authority, roughly speaking, in the 
prCvSeiit districts of Alalda, Dinajpur, Murshidabad and Birbhum. 
He then advanced towards ‘Tibet'. Neither his aim nor his 
destination is clear ; but he inarched towards the north-east add 
pushed through inhospitable mountain defiles. Nothing could 
be accomplished. On his return journey the hostility of the ruler 
of Kanirupa led to the destruction of liis army. He managed to 
return to Takhnauati, but he was soon murdered by an oflTicer 
named Ali Mardan Khalji (1206 a.d.). After some intrigues 
this unscrupulous officer persuaded Qutb-ud-din to aiq>oiut him 
Governor of Bengal. 

t 

estimate op MUHAMMAD OV GlIUR 

In 1205 A.D. Mubanimad suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Turkomans. When this news reached India, the 
Khokars and some other tribes to the north of the Salt Range 
wse in rebellion. Muhammad and Qutb-ud-din jointly defeated 
the rebels. On his return towards Ghay.ni Muhammad was 
assassinated on the bank of the Indus (1206), cither by the 
Khokars or by the Slwahs of the Ismaili sect. 

Mlihamniad of Oliur was one of the most remarkable figures 
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in niedievjil Asiatic history. With the limited resources of a 
petty state at his disposal he succeeded in establishing a large 
Empire which extended from Afghanistan to Bengal. He was 
undoubtedly a good military leader — without extraordinary 
military qualities nobody could establish an Empire in those 
days, — but his political qualities are more attractive to the 
modern historian. Hl* realised the political rottenness of India 
and courageously dealt blow after blow' till the decadent 
structure completely collapsed. Ilis clear vision was not 
obscured by the lure of gold ; so he lives in history not as a 
raider but as an Empire-builder. He had no time to organise 
an administrative system ; the work of conquest was hardly over 
when tliL' knife of ihc assassin laid him low. Moreover, he 
could not concentrate liis attention on India ; the affairs of 
Khurasan frequently diverted his ciiefgy to that region. So the 
Indian territories had to be kit in the charge of ‘mditary 
fief-holder.s\ wliosc rudimeiilarv duties included the collection 
of tlic revenue from Hindu chiefs and landholders and the 
prevention of rcl)ellion. Such a system was perhaps rendered 
indispensable by the pressing necessity <’)f satisfying those 
military adventux'ers, like Ikhtiyar-ud-diii, without whose active 
assistance the subjugation of Xorthern India could not have 
been effected within so brief a period. Amidst constant war 
and strife Muhammad follow'cd the old tradition of patronising 
learning, and FirislUa, ^vriting about four centuries after his 
death, describes him as *a just monarch, Karing (iod, and ewer 
having the good of his subjects at heart’. 


SECTION III 

THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 

t 


guTn-xiD-niN aiti\k (1206 — 10) 

Muhammad of Ohur died without a male issue. At Ghazni 
Ite was succeeded hy Ala-ud-diu, of the Bamiau branch of his 
family, who was soon overthrowfla l)y Mahmud, the soil of 
Ghiyas-ud-din. His Indian territories came in the possession 
of his lieutenants. Probably this was in accordance with his 
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AYi&lic't?, The seiiii-c'uiitemporary historian Minhaj^id-din tells 

us that he regarded his slaves as 'so many thousand sons’. 
Qutb-ud-din, wlio had rendered signal services to the conqueror 
and acted cas his viceroy in India, was the obvious choice for the 
throne of Delhi. Ilis assumption of the title of ‘Sultan’ was 
apx>roved by the Turkish Amirs and generals in India and 
acquiesced in by the Sultan of Ohur. vSo with his accession 
(June 2/], 1206) the history of the Sultanate of Delhi begins. 

Like majiy prominent Muslims of those days Qutb-nd-din 
Aibak^ began his career as a slave. His fir.st master was the 
Qazi of N'isUapur, who gave him a good literary education and 
also trained him in liorsemanshii) and archery. After the Qazi's 
death he was sold l)y his sons to a merchant who look him to 
Ghazni and re-sold him to IMiihaiiimad of Ghur. Ilis qualities 
soon attracted Muhamimui’s notice. Gradually he rose high 
in his service, till he became his master’s deputy in Hindustan. 

There were two other powerful slaves of Muhammad of 
Ghur, Nasir-ud-din Qubaclia, Governor of Multan and Uch, 
and Taj-ud-din Yikluz, Governor of Kinnan. The latter 
occupied Ghazni on his master’s death, but in 1208 the 
intrigues of the Khwari/ni Shah compelled him to leave that 
city. Qutb-iid-diii then occupied ' Ghazni. Within about a 
month, however, the citizens of Ghazni, mailreated by Qulb- 
ud-diu’s troops, secretly invited’ Taj-ud-din to come back. 
Taj-iicl-din occupic'd Ghazni by a surprise attack, and Qutb-ud- 
cliii retreated to Lahore without striking a blow. 

Not long after this disgraceful retreat Qutb-ud-diii died 
(November, 1210) from a fall from his horse while he was iday- 
ing chau^gan (polo). During his brief rule ho did nothing to 
enhance his reputation ; he made no fresh conquest, nor did 
he make any attempt to construct a belter administrative 
system. Muslim chroniclcTs speak very highly of his benevolent 
administration and even-handed justice, but this is probably 
little more than conventional praise. He was undoubtedly 


* The meaning of this word is not clear. Some writers say that it 
means *weak-i3ngered*. Sir Wol^eley Haig says that it * ‘means either 
‘Moon-lord’ and may indicate that he wa.s Iwjni during an eclipse, or 
‘Moon-face’, an epithet v^iich in the East suggests htauty, though we 
learn that he was far from comely”. Another writer suggest.^ that 
Aih^k was the real name of Qutb-ud-din. 
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generous, for lie is usually described as ^lakh bakksh^ (giver of 
lakhs). Two mosques built by him, one at Delhi and another 
at Ajmer, testify to his devotion to Islam and love of art. 

ii/ruTiMivSii (1211-36) 

Qutb-u(l-diii was succeeded by Aram Shah, who is some- 
times described as Aibak’s adopted son. He was the nominee 
of the Turkish nobles of Lahore, who were anxious to fill up 
the vacant throne immediately Tor the sake of restraining 
tumult*. The Turkish nobles of Delhi, who did not participate 
ill the election of Aram Shah, invited Iltutniish, Governor of 
Budaun and vSon-in-law of Qutb-ud-din, to occupy tlie throne. 
Iltutniish marched to Delhi, defealed and capturod Aram Shalt, 
and ascended the llirone (1211). 

Iltutinish was a Turk of noble birth, Imt early in his 
life he had becir sold into slavery by his brothers. He was 
purchased by Qutb-ud-diii, whom he subsequently gave com- 
plete satisfaction by his devotion and efhcieucy. He hold, in 
succession, tlic fiefs of Gwalior, Baraii (Thilandshahr) , and 
Budaun, till the voice of the nobles of Dcdhi called him to the 
throne. 

FAIJv OF YIIJIUZ AND QUIUCHA 

It was a precarious inheritance that Iltutniish secured by 
his victory over Aram Shah. Ali Mardan Khalji ceased to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Delhi after Qutb-ud-din*s death. 
Nasir-ucl-din Qubacha establishul hiii^elf at Multan, occupied 
Lahore and tried to extend his authority over the whole of 
the Punjab, 'raj-ud-din Yildiiz claimed suzcTainty over India 
as the successor of Muhammad of (Biur and pretended to count 
Illutinisli as his viceroy. Kveii some of^the powerful ‘military 
fief -holders* of Northern India almost openly defied the authority 
of the new Sultan. 

Iltutinish wisely proceeded with caution. His first task 
was to bring the recalcitrant ‘military ^fief-liolders' under sub- 
jection. His authority was effectively established in the districts 
of Delhi, Budaun, Oudh, and Benares, and in the Siwalik hill 
tract. He was now able to deal with his stronger rivals. 
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Sometime before 1215 Taj-ud-din occupied Lahore and ex- 
tended his authority over the greater part of the Punjab. In 
1215 the Khwari/in Sliali expelled him from Ghazni. He fell 
back on Lahore and renewed his claim to suzerainty over Delhi, 
In 1216 Iltutmish defeated and captured him in a battle near 
Tarain. Taj-ud-diii was sent to Budaun, where he was put to 
death sometime later. Lahore, which rcinained in Nasir-ud- 
din^s possession, was occupied by Iltutmish in 1217. Nasir-ud- 
din remained confined to Sind, but his power was seriously 
W’cakL'iied by the Mongol invasions. In 1228 Iliiitmish annexed 
Multan and Uch. Nasir-nd-din drowned himself in the Indus. 

THE mongo:, MRNACIC 

In 1221 the Mongol menace made its first appearance on 
the north-western frontier 'of India. The word hnong\ from 
which the name ‘Mongor' is derived, means brave. The 
Mongols were fcrf)cious savages. The celebrated poet Amir 
Khusrau, who was once taken prisoner hy the Mongols, 
the following description of those fierce warriors : 

‘ 'Headstrong and fierce in battle, they wore cotton garments 
over their bodies of steel. They had hats of wc'ol over their 
faces of fire, and it looked as if the fire would set the wool 
aflame. Their heads were shaved. . . . Their eyes were like 
two crevices in a basin of silver, and their eye balls like flints 
lying in the cracks of rocks. They stank worse tlian rotting 
carcasses, while their heads were bowed as low as their backs. 
Their skin was crumpled and Avrinkled like the moist leather 
of a kettle-drum. Their nostrils stretched wide from check to 
cheek, and their mouths from one side of their hat to the other. 
Yes, their nostrils looked like desolated graves or like ovens 
full of stinking water. . . , They devoured pigs and dogs 
with their ugly teeth . they drank the water of seWers and 
ate tastcles.s grasses”. Tlie terror insi)ircd by the Mongols in 
India is clear from the following statement of the poet : ”I 
was also taken prisoner, and from fear that they would shed 
my blood, not a drop of blood remained in my veins”. 

Chingiz Khan made* the Mongols the greatest ]>olitical and 

^ For details i*bout the Mongols, .sec Honorth, History of, the 
Mongols, and Elias and Ross^ A History of the Moghuls of Central A&la. 
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military powcT in Asia. He overran China, Central Asia, and 
Western Asia. At Bukhara horrified the Muslims by throw- 
iiiK the Quran under his horse’s feet to be trodden upon. He 
overthrew the Iviuftdom of Khwarizm and compelled Jalal-ud- 
diti, the heir of llie last. Shah of that State, to seek refuge in 
Lahore, h'ortunatcly for Iltutuiish, Chingiz Khan marched 
back through tlie riindukiish in 1222. Unable to scdire the 
assistance of IlUitmisli, who cautiousb^ avoided all complications 
likely to offend Cliiiigiz Khan, Jalal-ud-diu entered into an 
alliance with the Khokars, and with their assistance realised 
large sums of money from N'asir-ud-din Qubacha. He then 
plundered- Sind and ihe northern districts of Gujarat. In 1224 
he left India and took slieltcr in Persia. The Mongols* plundered 
Sind and western Punjab, but repelled by the terrible heat of 
the Punjab, they did not advance into the heart of India. xMter 
Qubacha’s downfall the lenitorics nt IlUitmish came into direct 
contact with the Mongols operating from Afghanistan. 


aiNQUKSTS OK ii/roTniSH 

Freed from tlie i\Iongol menace, and elated at the discom- 
ftture of Xasir-U(l-din Qabacha at the hands of Jalal-ud-din, 
Iltutniish turned his attention to Bengal. Ali idardaii Khalji 
did not long survive his a^suiuptiou of the style of royalty. 
His violence and opfues^ion alienated some Muslim nobles, who 
killed him and raised to the throne an able officer named Hisam- 
iid'diii Iwaz. About ran Hisam-ud-din assumed the title of 
Sultan C.hiyas-ud-din Khalji. He is said to have subjugated 
Jajnagar, Kaniarupa, Tirhut, and Oaj.ir. In 1225 Iltutmish led 
a large army against him. Ghiyas-ud-din submitted without 
resistance, renounced the royal title, acknowdedged allegiance 
to Delhi, gave up his claim on Bihar, and offered tribute. 
Iltutmish accepted these terms ; but as soon as he returned 
to Delhi, Ghiyas-ud-diii reasserted his independence and occupied 
Bihar. In 1226 NaSir-ud-din Mahmud, the Sultan’s son, who 
was then f Governor of Oudh, invaded Bengal, captured 
Lakhnauti, and killed Ghiyas-ud-din. He now assumed the 
Governorsnip of Bengal, but his promising career was cut .short 
by early death in 1229. Balka, probably a son of Ghiyas-ud- 
din, usurped the supreme power in Bengal. In 1230-31 
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Illutmish defeated '“'aiid killed Ilalka ; llengal was brought under 
the control of Delhi. 

The important fortress of Ranthamblior was in the 
possession^ of a Cliahamana prince. In 1226 Iltutmish occupied 
it. Next year he took Mandor (in Marwar). In 1232 he cai^tured 
Gwalior from a Hindu Prince named Mangal Deva. In 1234 
he invaded Mahva and plundered the cities of Bhilsa and Ujjain. 
The famous temple of Mahakala at Ujjain was destroyed, but 
there vas no annexation. 

estimate of iltutmish 

Iltulmisli was a devout Muslim. In 1229 he was glad to 
receive the Caliph’s confirmation of his royal title. Some 
fanatics of the Lsmaili sect, probably irritated by persecution, 
tried to assassinate him in 1234. The conspiracy failed, the only 
result being Ahe extermination of the adherents of that sect in 
Delhi. In 1231-32 Iltutmish built the Qnfb Minar in honour of 
the famous saint Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtyar Kaki, who died 
in Delhi in 1235. Iltutmish died in April, 1236. 

Iltutmish is generally regardfed as the greatest of all the 
Slave Kings of Delhi. He consolidated the coiKjucsts of 
Muhammad of ('diur, and gave the new-born Turklsli Empire in 
India a cohesion which it had not found under Qutb-ucl-din. 
Had Iltutmish been a weak ruler, the Einpire would in all 
probability have dissolved itself into a number of independent 
principalities ruled by princes who acknowledged no. central 
authority. So he deserves to live in history as a sturdy Empire- 
builder, although, true to the tiadition established by bis two 
predecessors, he made no attempt to evolve a system of civil 
administration. His generosity and patronage of learning are 
extolled in exaggcTatcd terms by the contemporary historian 
Minhaj-ud-din, who says, **Never was a sovereign of such 
exemplary faith and of such kindness and reverence’ towards 
recluses, devotees, divines and doctors of religion and law, from 
the mother of creation ever enwrapped in sivaddling bands of 
dominion/’ 

RAZrYYA (1236 — 40) ^ ^ 

Before his death Iltjttmish had nominated as his successor his 
daughifer Raziyya> superseding the claims of his sons, whpm 
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he regarded as incompetent to bear the burden of the Empire. 
But the nobles, unwilling fo recognise a woman as their 
sovereigiij'^ilaced on the throne Rukn-ud-din Firuz, the eldest 
surviving sou of Iltutmish, who was notorious for his weakness 
and licentiousness. Tim wSultaii devoted himself to cfebauchery’ 
and toinfoolcr\', and the management of public business shipped 
into the hands of liis unscrupulous mother, Shah Turkan, who" 
was originally a handmaid in the harem. Foreign invasion and 
internal rebellion at once followed. I^Ialik Saif-ud-din Hasan 
Qarlugh, a 'Ihirk who ruled over riha/ni, Kinnan, and Bamian, 
invaded bower Sind and attacked Ixli ; but he was driven out 
of India b.y the (^lovernor of I'ch. (iliiyas-ud-din Muhammad, 
a younger son of Iltutmish, raised the standard of rdbellioii in 
Ondh, The ('governors of l^udaun, Multan, Hansi, and Lahore 
revolted. lz/-ud*din Tugril-i-Tughan Khan, who had been 
ruling Bengal since i2,>3, did not adknuwk-dge the authority of 
Delhi. Raziyya iskillfuliy exidoited vShah Turkan's unpopularity 
and instigated the infuriatul mob of Delhi to capture her. 
Raziyya was proclaimed Sultan; Rukn-ud-din w'as seized and 
put to death (November, i 2 ^h) after a brief reign of a little 
more than six montlis. 

Raziyya Wiis confronted with a very difficult task. The 
Governors of Budaun, ^lultaii, Hansi and Lahore, who had 
been joined l)y Riikn-ud-diii\s Nizam -ul-Miilk Muham- 

mad Junaidi, were inarcliiiiy; on Delhi ; they wx*rc not prepared 
to recognise her accession. They besieged Raziyya in her 
capital. She wxis not strong enough to give them battle, but her 
diplomacy sowed germs of dissension in their camp. The con- 
federacy broke up ; tlic rebel nobles fled in different directions, 
and some of them u’cre killed. Now “from Lakhnauti to Debal 
all the Maliks and Amirs tendered obedience and sul^mission**. 
The ruler of Bengal voluntarily resinned his allegiance to Delhi, 
and Uch was placed under a loyal governor. 

Although the sovereignty of women was not unknown to 
or unrecognised by the Islamic world, yet there was some,, 
prejudice against Raziyya on that ground. She seems to have 
given offence to orthodox Muslim cpinioii by casting off female 
garments and the seclusion of tjic z^uana. She dressed as a 
man and openly transacted public business both in the court 
and in the camp. A raoro substantial complaint against ’her was 
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that she showed some preference to an Abyssinian official 
named Jamal-ud-din Yaqut. The Turkish nobles of those days 
formed an exclusive oligarchy and claimed the monopoly of 
power and office. They were not prepared to give up their 
racial privileges, nor were they in a mood to submit to 
monarchical autocracy. 

The first powerful Amir who openly protested against 
Raziyya’s new policy was Kabir Khan Aya/, the Governor of 
the Puiijal). In 1240 Ra/iyya marched against him, Ayaz vSub- 
mitted without fighting. Soon after her return to Delhi Raziyya 
was confronted with a more serious rebellion. Ikhtiyar-ucl-din 
Altuniya, the Governor of Eliatinda, raised the standard of 
rebellion ht the instigation of the Turkish nobles, w'hosc loader 
was Ikhtiyar>ud“din Aitigin, the A mir-i-Hajib. Raziyya 
marched at the head of a large army to reduce the rebels to 
obedience. When she reached Bhatinda Yacpit was murdered ; 
she was captured and placed in the custody of Altuniya. 
Arrangements were made for placing on the throne Muizz-ud- 
din Bahram, a younger son of Tltulmish. Bahrain became 
Sultan in April, 1240, and the King-makers compelled him to 
transfer all the i)ovvers of royalty to their leader, Aitigin. In 
July, 1240, Aitigin was murdered at Bahrain’s instigation : the 
over-mighty Regent could not be tolcrakd by the Sultan. 
Meanwhile Altuniya, whose exclusion from the rewards of 
successful rebellion was, naturally, a bitter disappointment to 
him, had turned to the captive Queen. He released her from 
prison, married her, and inarched on Delhi with the object of 
restoring her to the throne. In October, 12-10, Altuniya was 
defeated by Bahram’s troops, and lie .and Raziyya were 
murdered by some Ilindu robbers. 

Raziyya was the only woman who ever sat on the throne 
of Delhi. She ruled for three and half years. Although her 
adversaries ultimately proved too strong for her, yet 15110 was 
certainly a remarkable woman. Miiihaj-ud-din describes her as 
a ^‘great sovereign and sagacioii.s, just, beneficent, the patron 
of the learned, a disposer of jn.sticc, the chcrishcr of her sub- 
jects, and of warlike talent, and endowed with all the admir- 
able attributes and qiiallficatipns necessary for a King’b But, 
laments the historian, ^Of what advantage were all these ex- 
cellent qualifications to her?'* 
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■*/', 

After the murder of Aitigiu, Bahram conferred the post 
of Amir-i-Hajib on Badr-ud-din Sunqar, an influential member 
of the powerful group known as ‘'the Forty’ He Was, how- 
ever, soon put to death for treachery. Ilis violent death, says 
Minhaj-ud-din, “totally changed the disposition of the Amirs, 
and all of them became frightened and apprehensive of the 
Sultan, and not one among them placed an}" further confidence 
in him”. While the nobles were thus intriguing for w’eakening 
the central authority, the ^longols crossed the Indus. Under 
their leader, Bahadur Tair, the lieutenant of llulagu Khan, 
they captured Lahore (December, 1241). "Many citizens W’cre 
killed and the city- walls were razed to the ground. The Sultan 
sent an army to assist the Governor of Lahore, but it returned 
to Delhi from the banks of the Sutlej, owing to the intrigues of 
the disloyal WaAr, Xizam-ul-lMulk. On iG return to the caifital 
this rebel army 'besieged the Sultan’s fort. The fort was 
occupied, and the Sultan put to death, in May, 1242. 


.\I.A-U1)-D1N MASUl) SIIAIT ( I 242 — ^ 6 ) 

The victon(ms nobles lunv raised to the throne Ala-ud-dia 
Masiid Shah, a very young son of Rukn-ud-din Phruz Shah. 
XTizam-ul-Mulk’s trc*aclier5^ and arrogance resulted in his murder 
a few moiitlis after the new Sultan’s accession. Tnghau Khan, 
Governor of Bengal, did not acknow’ledge the authority of 
Delhi ; be annexed Bihar and even ventured to invade Oudh. 
In Bihar the Hindus made themselves •practically independent. 
Kabir Khan Ayaz and his sou Abu Bakr ruled independently 
at Multan and Uch. In 1245 Multan was captured by Saif-ud-din 


^ ^'During the reign of Iltulmish the le.acling Tuiks formed them- 
selves into a college of iorty, which divided among its members all 
the great fiefs of the empire nnd all the highest offices in the State. 
The comm and in g genius of Iltutmish preserved the royal dignity intact, 
but in the reign.s of his children the pow«ir of the Forty was ever 

increasing There can be no doiJbt that the throne itself would 

ordinarily have been the prize of one of the Forty had not the jealousies 
of all prevented them from yielding precedence to one*V (Sir Wolseky 
Haig, Cambridge Hislory of India, Vol. Ill, p. 62), 
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Hasan Qarlugh. The Upper Punjab, ravaged by the Mongols, 
was practically under the occupation of the Khokars. In 1246 
the Mongols under Mangutah occupied Multan and besieged 
Uch, but, they fltvl when they heard that the Sultan’s army 
under the connnaiid of Palban was coming to meet them. 
The result \\as the restoration of the Sultan’s authority 
in Sind. 


NAvSTR-UI>l)IN ^^AHMUL> (1246 — 65) 

Masud’s incompetence and arrogance displeased Hhe b'erty’. 
The result was his deposition (June, 1.246) and dealli. The 
throne was occupied by the nominee of the nobles, Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, a younger son of Iltutmish, then a youth of seventeen 
or eighteen. Unlike his immediate predecessors, he was able 
to reign for a long p'eriod and died a natural death. Kxaggcraled 
stories about his piety and simplicity arc recorded by Muslim 
chroniclers, but there are reasons to doubt their authenticity. 
Probably Nasir-ud-clin lived a comparatively uiiostenlatious life 
and remained satisfied witli the mere form of royalty, leaving 
the management of pul)lic afiairs to able and strong nobles 
whom he could not control. 

Ulugh Khan, better known as <^)hiyas-iul-din Halban, is 
undoubtedly the most dominating figure in the history of Nasir- 
ud-din’s reign. He was a Turk, and his father was the chief 
of 10,000 families. In his youth he was captured by the 
Mongols who sold him at Baghdad. His master took him to 
Delhi, whore he was purchased by Iltutmish in 12^3' His 
intelligelice and loyalty were rew^arded with va]>id promotions. 
He became a member of ‘the Forty.’ Under Raziyya he became 
Amir-i-shikar. He co-operated with the nobles wdio deposed 
her, and Bahrain Shah rewarded him with the important fiefs 
of Rew’ari (Gurgaon district in the Punjab) and Hansi. He was 
the organiser of the expedition wdiich compelled the Mongols 
to raise the siege of Uch in 1246. It is probable that he was 
largely responsible for '^vlasud’s deposition and Mahmud’s quiet 
succession. 

f 

Balbaii almost arrogated to himself the position of the de 
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jdclo ruler of the Hmpirc. In 1249 his daughter was married to 
the Sultan, and soon afterwards lie formally assumed the office 
of the Sultan's deputy (Naib-i-mamlikat), His ieU\J;ives and 
friends held all the key posts. Naturally this usurpation of 
authority caused resenliiieiit in the minds of other Turkish 
nobles. In 1253 a Hindu convert named Iinad-ud-din Raihan 
persuaded the vSultan to dismiss Ralban from the court. Balban 
accepted this disgrace without protest, and for more than a 
year Raihan ruled in Delhi as the Sultan's i)rincipal adviser. 
Raihan's arrogance displeased the Turkish Amirs, and the 
rebellion of. the Sultan's younger brother, Jalal-ud-din,^ alarmed 
the Sultan. The way was thus i>repared for Ikilban's recall. 
Jalal-ud-diii was recognised as the independent ruler of 
Lahore. 

• 

Balban's fir^t la'-k was to consolidate his mastcT’s authority 
in the different provinces of the lunpire. In the north-west 
Die restoration of the Central (Government's authority towards 
the closer of ^lasud's reign proved to be sliort -lived, owing to 
the continuing pressure of the Mongols and the disloyalty ot the 
local officers. In 1240 vSaif-ud-din Hasan Qarlugh reocenpied 
Multan, which was, however, brought under Delhi soon after- 
wards! Some years later Kashin Khan, (Governor of Multan 
and Hell, tlirew off his allegiance to Delhi and became a vassal 
of Hulagu, the ^Mongol ruler of Iran. In 1257 he tried to 
capture Delhi with the assistance of another rel)ellious (.Governor, 
Qutlugli Khan of hludh. The project failed. In 1259 envoys 
from Hulagu came to Delhi and probaidy assured Balban that 
the Delhi frontier would he respected.* vSome ^'car^ later we 
find Sind governed by Balban ’.s son, Init in the Punjab the 
Mongols proved difficult to dislodge. In r2.><i Lahore is des- 
cribed as /a Mf)ngol dc])eiKk’iicy. It is probable that even 
towards the close of Malimud's reign the larger portion of the 
Punjab lay within tlie Mongol sphere of influence. 

It v\’as not only in the north-\vest that Balban had to doal 
with disloyal Governors. Tughaii Khan was compelled to give 
up Bengal ; he was later compensated with Oudh. One of his 
successor.s in Bengal, Yuzbak-i-Tughril pKhan, assuihed the 
regal title and struck coins in his name about 1255. He led an 
expedition to Kamanipa, where he was defeated jewpd killed. The 
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authority of Delhi seems to have been restored in Bengal after 
his death in or about 1257, But within three or four years 
Arslan Khan, (lovcrnor of Kara, occupied lyakhnauti and 
continued to rule independently. Among Governors holding 
provinces nearer tho capital there was one iiowerfnl rebel, 
Qutlugh Khan, whose alliance with Kaslilu Khan of Multan 
has been referred to above. 

One of Balban’s most difficult tasks was to resist the re- 
peated attempts of Hindu chieftains to recover the lost ground. 
In 1247 he supxjressed a Hindu chief of the Kalanjar region. 
In 1 251 die led an expedition against the Hindu ruler of Gwalior. 
No attenij)! was, however, made to establish Muslim rule in 
Malwa and Central India. Several expeditions were led against 
Rantliambhor, The laujess tribes of Mewat (modern Alwar) 
were suppre.ssed. Balban also succeeded in subjugating the dis- 
affected Hindus of the Doab. 

No authentic information is available regarding the last 
few years of Mahmud^s reign (from the middle of the year 1260), 
for the Ttibaqai-i-Nasiri, onr primary authority for the period, 
comes to an abrupt end at this point, and tlie account of Barani 
opens with Ballian’s accession. ^Mahmud's death probably took 
place in 1265. As he did not leave ain male issue he was 
succeeded by Balban. 


GHIYAS-UD-DIN HAI^BAN (t 265 - 8 /) 

Balban’s long political experience had shown him that the 
primary duty of the ^lonarchy was to destroy the pretensions 
of the* Turkish nobility. The selfisli intrigues of the nobles 
were responsible for the weakness of the central authority, 
w^hich, in its turn, ^iccouiited for the disorders prevailing after 
the death of Iltutmish. Barani describes the condition of the 
country at the time of Balban’s accession in the following 
words; ‘'Fear of the governing power, which is the basis of 
all good government, and the source of the glory and splendour 
of States, bad departed fj'om the hearts of all men, and tlic- 
countiy had fallen^ into a wretched condition.’* Balban was 
determined to .restore 'fear of the governing power* in The 
hearts of all men.* 
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KXALTATION OF MONARCHY 

It is difficult to give a strictly chronological account of 
Balbau\s reign, for Barani*s Tdrikh-uPiruz Shalti, our primary 
authority for this period, is very indifferent to chronology. The 
measures adopted by Balban to weaken the nobility may be 
classified into two groups. In the first place, he exalted the 
Kingly office by introducing the Persian ceremonial at his court. 
He made it clear that the King was nobody's equal. Batoan 
claimed descent from the mythical Turkish* hero, Afrasiyab, and 
declared, '^It is the King’s superhuman awe and status which 
can ensure the people’s obedience”. ”llis court was an austere 
assembly where jest and laughter were unknown, whence wine 
and gambling . , . were banished, partly because they were for- 
bidden by the Islamic law but chiefly l)ecause they promoted 
go(Kl fellowship and familiarity, and where no detail of puncti- 
lious ceremony was ever relaxed.”* Xaturally the Turkish 
nobles, especially, hhe Forty,’ resented this isolation of the 
Monarchy, but Balban rigidly adhered to the new' ceremonial 
and succeeded in creating a new tradition. 

Balban did not retiiain content wdth indirectly lowering the 
position of the iioldes at tlie court. He took effective measures 
to crush them wlienever he found a good opportunity to strike. 
He distributed evoii-lianded justice ; even the most powerful 
noble could not expect any favour. Indeed, it may be sus])ected 
that in the case of ‘the Forty’ he was unusually and uuueces- 
saril.v strict. Malik baqbaq, a powerful noble who governed 
Budaim, caused one of Iiis servants to be I)catcn to death. For 
this offence he was flogged to death 1)y the Sultan’s order. 
Haibat Klian, Ciovernor of Oudh, killed a man in a fit of 
drunken rage, Balban caused liim to ])c flogged, and then 
surrendered him to llic murdered man’s w-idow. Another 
member jof 'the Forty’ was hanged because he w^as defeated by 
rebels. It is believed that Balban secret ly i)oisoned his own. 
cousin, Shcr Khan Sunqar, a powerful noble wdio governed 
Bhatinda, Bhatnair, Saraana, and Sunam. Balban employed 
many news-writers {Barid) and spies, through whom he collected 
detailed information about the views and activities of the nobles. 
Ferocious punishment was meted out to any uew^s-writer or spy 
who failed in his duty. The new^s-w'ritfr who had omitted to 
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report Malik Baqbaq's offence to the vSultan was hanged over 
the city-gate of Bitdaun. 

MILITARY REFORM 

An important measure of military reform introduced by 
Balban was calculated to increase the efficiency of the army. 
Iltutmish had granted land to many soldicns on condition of 
military service. The successors of those scddicrs continued to 
enjoy their lands, alchoiigh they were very irregular in per- 
forming their military duties. They even claimed that the 
lands liad been granted to them unconditionally and in per- 
petuity. Balban held an enquiry into the history of these service 
tenures arid divided the grantees into three classes: (i) old men 
who were unfit for military service ; (2) yoiuigmcn who were 
fit for military service ; (3) widows and orphans. Balban ordered 
that the lands enjoyed by 'old men, widows, and orphans were 
to be resumed, but pensions were to be provided for their main- 
tenance ; young Jiien were enlisted in the regular army, but the 
revenue of their villages was to be collcKrtecl l)y Government 
officials. At the intercession of the aged Kotival of Delhi the 
Sultan cancelled his order relating to the resum]>tion of the 
lands of old men, 

SUPPRESSION OF INTERNAL REPKlyLIONS 

Balban ruthlessly siipi)resscd all rebellions and disorders 
within the Empire. The turbulent tribes of Mevvat not only 
plundered travellers on the roads but even carried their depre- 
dations into the heart of Delhi. Balban exterminated the 
robbers, cleared the jungle which gave them shelter, and made 
adequate. military and pcjlice arrangements for the protection 
of the citizens of Delhi. The Hindus of the Doab were no less 
turbulent ; they had entirely closed the roads between Dollii 
and Bengal. Balban suppressed them through ruthless military 
measures ; lands were given to po^verful nobles and Afghan 
soldiers, who were expected to enforce peace and order within 
their domains. The rebel Hindus of Katchr (Rohilkhand) w^ere 
then terribly punished ; all males (except children) were put 
to death, and the women \frere carried off into slavery. In 
1268-69 Balban led an t*xpedition into the Salt Range, punished 
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the recalcitrant Hindus, and collected many horses for his 
army. 

REBEIXION IN BKNCiAr 

The most serious internal rebellion in the reign of llalban 
occurred in bengal. \Vc have seen how the Governors of Bengal 
made frequent attempts to free themselves from the control of 
Delhi. Barani says, ^*The people of thi?:> eoiintry Bengal) 

had for many lo)ig years evidenced a disi)osilioii to revolt, and 
the dh affected and evil disposed among them generally succeeded 
in alienating tlie loyalty of the governors.*’ 

In 1279 Tugliril Khan, Governor of Bengal, 'allowed the 
ogg of aml)ition to Ik* hatched in his head*; his evil counsellors 
persuaded him to raise the standard of rebeliioii. He was ])ro- 
bably encouraged he llie growing of the vSiillan and the 
re-appearanee of th.e Mongol iiKnace on the north-western 
frontier. He assumed the title of vSultaii, struck coins, and 
caused the Khiitba to be read in his own name. Lavish distri- 
l)Ution of money secured for him many followers. 

Balban sent Amin Khan, Governor of Oiidh, to reduce 
Tughril to ol)edience. Amin Khan was defeated by Tughril, 
whose gold had allured many officers and troops from the royal 
array, Balban ordered Amin Khan to be hanged over the city- 
gate of Oudh and sent another army under Tinniti, who was 
no more successful than his predecessor. Now Balban decided 
to march on Bengal in j:)ersc)ii. Accompanied by his second son, 
Bughra Khan, he appeared in Ikuigal at the head of a large 
army, iirobably 200,000 strong. He kjuiid Lakhnauti almost 
def-erted, for Tughril had already fled with his troops and 
adherents towards East Bengal, Balban continued his march 
and reached vSonargaon (near Dacca). TughriBs troops fled 
panic-stricken ; he himself was captured and Ijchcaded. On his 
return to Lakhnauti Balban took a terrible revenge on TughriBs 
adherents. cither side of the principal bazar, a street 

more ‘than two miles in length, a row of stakes was set np and 
the family and the adherents of Tughril were impaled upon 
them. None of the beholders had ever seen a spectacle so 
terrible and many swooned with terror and disgust.” Balban 
entrusted the government of Bengal to Bughra Khan and re- 
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'minded him of the scene at the bazar : “Understand me and 
forget not that if the Governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or 
Gujarat, of Lakhnauti or Sonargaon, shall draw the sword and 
become rebels to the throne of Delhi, then such punishment as 
has fallen upon Tiighril and his dependants will fall upon thorn, 
their wives, their cliildren, and all their adherents.” On his 
return to Delhi the Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected again 
for the execution of deserters who had joined Tnghril. At the 
intercession of the Qazi of the army Balban niodified his plan. 
Of the captives, those who were men of no consequence were 
pardoned, those who enjoyed a slightly better status than these 
were banished for a time, those who held responsible positions 
were imprisoned, and the chief officei's were mounted on 
buffaloes and paraded in the streets of Delhi. 

4 

MONGOr, INVASIONS 

The ever-present threat of ^loiigol invasions was a vital 
factor in determining Balban *s policy. Once his courtiers urged 
him to conquer Malwa and Gujarat ; he replied that he had 
no intention of exposing Delhi to the fate of Baghdad.* He 
realised the importance of concentrating his military strength 
on the defence of the vulnerable north-we.stern frontier ; so 
he did not divert his attention to the expansion of the Empire. 
Internal consolidation was the keynote of his policy. 

The important frontier province of Multaii-Dipalpnr w'as at 
first under the control of Balbaii’s cousin, >Slier Khan Sunqar, 
.whose courage inspired the dread of the Mongols and the turbu- 
lent frontier tribes, like pie Khokars. His death removed a com- 
petent warden of the marches. Balban filled up the gap ))y 
appointing his eldest son, Muhammad Khan, a.s Slier Khan's 
successor. The Prince was an able warrior, but what attracted 
the contemporary chroniclers most w^as his patronage of learning. 
Both Amir Khusrau and Amir Ha,san began their literary careers 
under his care. He invited the great poet vSadi to come to India ; 
the poet excused himself on the ground of old age. The Prince 
compiled an anthology of Persian v^'se which contained about 
30,000 coui)lets. The ‘frontier district of Sunam-Samana was 


^ In 1258 Hulagu captured Baghdad and brutally murdered the 
Caliph, Mitstasim. 
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placed under the charge of Muhammad’s younger brother, 
Bughra Khan. These arrangements effectively x^rotected the 
fronticT against Mongol aggressions. 

About the year 1279 the Mongols ravaged the Upper 
Punjab and even crossed the Sutlej. A large army, composed 
of the contingents of Muhammad from Multan, Bughra Khan 
from Saiuana, and Bialik Betkars from Dullii, proceeded against 
the invaders and inflicted a severe defeat. But in 1286, says 
Amir Khusran, “suddenly a bolt fell from the blue ; the Day 
(jf Doom was enacted on earth." A Mongol army under Tamur 
Khan invaded Alultan and slew Muhammad in an ambush. The 
old Sultan, who loved tlie Prince dearly and concentrated on 
liim all his hopes for the future, wept for him bitterly at night, 
although thvougliout the^ day he transacted public business with 
his usual dignity. P'ven towards the close of his reign his 
western boinidary did not extend much further than the Bcas. 
Halban re-occupied and relniilt l.aliorc. 

J-STi:\rATK OF BAl.BAN 

After Muhammad’s death Balban summoned Bughra Khan 
from Bengal and nominated him as his heir. But Bughra Khan 
returned to Bengal witliout the Sultan’s ])ermission. On his 
death bed Balban designated as his heir Kai-kliusrau, son of 
Muhammad. After his death his “faithful servants" paid no 
heed In his last wishes ; they put on the throne young Kaiqubad, 
son of Bughra Khan. 

Balban uas undoubtedly a very able ruler. P'or about four 
decades (1246-87) he was the de facto ruler of the large Turkish 
Enquire in India. He jirovcd liis ability by restoring peace and 
order within, and by defending the nortli-wcstcrn frontier 
against the powerful INIongols. He revealed his stern sense of 
realities by abstaining from wars of aggrandisement. Consoli- 
dation was the need of the hour, and Balban wisely concentrated 
liis attention upon consolidation. His ruthlessness sometimes 
excites our disgust, but it should not be forgotten that his lot 
was cast in a faithless age. By exalting the Monarchy and 
degrading the nobility iie gave a new colour to the Turkish 
State in India. He punctually# discliarged all the religious 
duties of an orthodox Sunni. His pat^oiihge was extended to 
many refugees from Central Asia, w^hom the Mongols had com-j^, 
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pelled to leave their homeland. Balban’s relations with learned 
and pious Muslims were cordial ; we are told that he always 
dined in their company and conversed on law and religion. 

KAIQUBAD *(1287-^0) 

Kaiqubad, who succeeded Balban in 12S7, was a dissolute 
young man, quite incompetent to bear the burden which had 
exhausted his slern g^and-father. Bnghra Khan did not oppose 
his son’s accession, but assumed in Bengal the royal title of 
Nasir-iid-din Mahmud Ihighra vShah. Kaiqubad l>ccamc a pupi)Ct 
in the hands of an officer named Nizam-ud-din. A large Mongol 
army under Tamur Khan invaded the Punjab and advanced 
almost as far as Saniana. Malik ]\fuhammad Baqbaq defeated 
the Mongols near Lahore and carried more than a thousand 
prisoners to Delhi. Thesp were either beheaded or crushed 
under the feet of elephants. Even the so-called *New IVIuslims’ 
(Mongols who had embraced fslam and settled in Delhi) did 
not escape punishment. 

Meanwhile Biiglira Khan, prol'iably exasperated by his 
son’s follies, advanced at the head of a hostile army as far as 
the Gogra (1288). Kaupibad ])rocecded against him with an 
army. A meeting between father and son Ij/ought about a 
reconciliation. Biighra Klian gave his son vdiolesome advice on 
many points, and then returned to Bengal. Kaiqiil^ad made a 
sudden attempt to restore his own authority by poisoning 
Ni/am-ud-diii. Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji was given the im- 
portant fief of Baran and appointed to the command of tlic 
army. His elevation offended the powerful Turkish nobles, who 
looked down upon the Khalji tribe.* Soon after this Kaiqubad 
was struck down with paralysis. The Turkish nobles put on 
the throne Kaiqubad’s infant son, who was given the title of 
Shams-ud-din Kayumars. Jalal-ud-din Khalji occupieij Delhi, 
caused Kaiciubacl to iR; murdered, and ascended the throne 
(March, 1290). Thus the so-called Slave Dynasty came to an 
end, and, according to Barani, sovereignty passed from the 
Turks for ever. 

‘ The Khaljift were generally* regarded as Afghans, although they 
were really Turks. They lived foi many years in llie Garmsir (hot 
region) of -Afghanistan, ahd naturally aclopted s</me Afghan manners 
f and customs. 
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GENEAIvOGICAL TABLE OF THE SLAVE DYNASTY 
Qulb-itd-diii Ailiak (1206-10) 


Aram Shah Daushler-Iltutmish (1211-36) 

( 1210 - 11 ) j * 

(adopted ?) | 


Unkn-ud-din Firu/ ^luizz-ud-din Nasir-ud-diii 

(1236) (1236'-40) Bahrain Malimod 

I (1240-42) (1246-65) 

Ala-ud-din Ma'^uil 
(1242-46) 

(ihiya»-ud-diu Balhaii (1265-1287) 


.Miilianimad 

I 

Kni-kliii>r<'iu 


( 

Nrrj‘^ir-ucl-(Mn ^^ahn^n^1 
IluL'lira Kliaii 

i 

Ivniyul^nd {1287-90) 
Kayuni.'irs {1290) 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Raverty, Tahaqat-i-Kasiri (FiiRlish translation). 
Ccimbridgc History of India, Vol. III. 

Nazitn, Sultan Malunud of Ciha'na. 

Ilahilnillali, 77m Foundation of Muslim Rule in India. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE 'climax and fall OF THE SULTANATE 
OF DELHI 

SECTION 1 

THE KHAUIS 

JA 1 .A 1 ,-ITD-DIN FIRUZ KHALJI ( 1 29096) 

Although Jalal-iid-din occupied the throne by an act of 
naked violence, he was not able to overcome the hostility of the 
people, nor could lie secure the willing obedience of the power- 
ful Turkish nobles, wlio were not prepared to tolerate the rule 
of a Khalji. He crowned himself at Kilokliri, and for some 
time after this ceremony he could not even enter I3elhi. lie 
completed the building at Kilokhri left unfinished by Kaiqubad: 
and compelled his courtiers to build their residences near liis 
new palace. Thus a new city grew up near Delhi. 

Although the Sultan naturally favoured liis sons and rela- 
tives in the distribution of licfs and offices, he tried to conciliate 
the Turks by limited concessions. Malik Chliajju, the sole sur- 
viving mc-mber of Ralban^s family, received Kara-Manikpur and 
was thus removed from the capital, wliere he might have created 
troubles. Fakhr-ud-din, who had for years been Koiwal of Delhi, 
was allowed to retain that important office. The Sultan's mild- 
ness and sentimental rbspcct for J^alban’s memory gradually* 
removed the prejudice against him, and he secured the con- 
fidence and loyalty of the older generation, although younger 
mcxi wondered whether a man who wept 1)efore Balban's tlirone 
room could govern thb Empire. 

Jalai-ud-din’s weakness gradually became clear to all. In 
the second year of the reign, Chliajju assumed the royal title 
at Kara-Manikpur and secured the support of Hatim Khan, 
Governor of Oudh. rebels were defeated near Budaun by 
the Sultan’s eldest son, Arkali Khan, but when the captives^ 
including Malik Chliajju, were brought in chains before Jalal- 
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ud-din, he wept, released them, and even entertained them at 
a wine party. When the Sultan's loyal officers protested against 
this dangerous exhibition of clemency, he replied that he could 
not imperil his fate in the next world by shedding Muslim blood. 
On one occasion more than a thousand Thags^ were arrested, 
but, instead of punishing them, the Sultan sent them to Bengal, 
where they were set free. Only on one occasion did Jalal-ud-din 
dex)art from his i)olicy of leniency : a Muslim saint of Delhi, 
Sidi Alania by name, was trampled by an elephant, on the 
alleged ground tliat his disciples intended to raise him to the 
throne as Calix)h. This iinfortnnatc murder, followed by* a 
serious famine, created an imiiression among the x^eoi)le that the 
Sultan was a victim of divine wrath. 

The only notew’oiiliy military enteri^rise of the Sultan w-as 
an cxj)cdition against Ranthanibhftr. But he returned to 
Delhi without besieging the famous fort, and silenced his angry 
courtiers by sa\'ing that lie c(nild not imperil the life of even a 
single true believer for the sake of earthly jiossesvsions. Against 
the Mongols, however, he showed more energy. In 12^2 a large 
Mongol army cj*osscd the Indus under the command of a grand- 
son of llulagu and advanced as far as Sunam. The Sultan 
energetically proceeded against the invaders and defeated them. 
Some of the officers, including a descendant of Chingiz Khan, 
with their troops embraced Islam, entered the Sultan’s service, 
and settled in Delhi, They came to be known as the 'Newv 
Muslims.’ 

ala-ud-din’s Kxi'ivnmox to dkvaoiki (120.^1 

• 

After his accession to the throne Jalal-ud-din conferred an 
important post upon Ins favourite nephew^ and son-in-law, 
Ala-tid-din. After Malik Chhajju’s rebellion the fief of Kara- 
Manikplir was given +c> Ala-ud-din. AJa-ud-diti was an ambi- 
tious man. Instigated by Alalik Chhajju's adherents and dis- 
gusted with the conduct of his wdfc and mother-in-law, wdio 
tried to poison the Sultan’s ears against him, he resolved to 
try his luck in a new sphere. In 1292 he invaded Mahva with 
the Sultan's permission, plundsred ^ihilsa, and carried an 

‘ As Barani uses this word, it is clear that the history of the 
Thags does not begin in the eighteenth century. 
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immense booty to Delhi, where the Sultan rewarded him with 
the charge of Oudli, in addition to the important fief he already 
held. At Mhilsa Ala-ud-dm bad heard of the prosperity of the 
Yadava iCingdoiii of Ofvagiri. He now decided to cross the 
Vindhyas — a feat of arms which no Muslim ruler or general 
had yet accompli^^laed— and collected troops under the pretence 
of leading ani)ther expedition to Mahva for the conquest of 
important places like Charideri. He took cautious measures 
for allaying the suspicions of the vSultan, and started for the 
Deccan in 1J94. 

Tliu ruler of the Yadava Kingdom, Ramachandra,^ was 
taken Iw' surprise, so sudden and iinex])ected was the arrival 
of the Muslim army near his capital. He met Ala-ud-din at 
Lasura, 12 miles from Devagiri, and sulYered a defeat, which 
was mainly due to numerical inferiority. He tried to take 
refuge within the citadel, hut he could not collect provisions. 
Ala-ud-din’s force consisted of al'^out <S,(joo cavalry, but he 
created a false impression about his strength by s])rcadiiig a 
rumour that a much larger force was coming to join him 
immediately. The Hinchis were panic-stricken. Ala-\id-din 
plundered the city and collected a large number of horses and 
elephants. Rainaehandra made i)eace, and the* successful in- 
vader was allowed to take an eiioniious rpiantity of gold and 
many precious jewels. 

Rainachandra’s discomfiture was primarily due to the fact 
that his eldest son, Sankar, v\as away from the capital with 
the greater part of his amiy at the time of Ala-ud-diu\s invasion. 
On the eve of Ala-iid-ditVs triumphant departure from Devagiri 
Sankar returned to the capital and at once attacked the invaders. 
Ala-ud-din defeated him, once again besieged tlie citadel, and 
compelled the garrison to surrender. He now demanded, and 
received, the cession of(.thc province of ITlichpur (in Berar) and 
a large indemnity. “The booty \vas enormous, but it w^as the 
reward of an exploit as daring and impudent as any recorded 
in history. Ala-ud-din’s objective, the cai)ital of a powerful 
kingdom, was separated from his base by a march of two months 
through unknown regions inhabited by peoples little likely than 
otherwise to be hostile.'' 


S«^e p. 1$3. 
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ACCIJSSION or AU-UD-DJN (1296) 

Ala-ud-din retitmed to Kara safely with his treasury^ with- 
out encoiinlering any opi^osition on the w^ay. During his 
absence from Kara the loyal officers of the Sultan tried to con- 
vince the latter that Ala-ud-din was too ainl)itions to l)c trusted, 
hut the vSultan declared that he loved his nephew as a son, and 
his crednlity Avas encouraged l)v the smooth words of Ulugh 
Khan, Ala-ud-din’s brother, who looked after the adventurer’s 
interests in Delhi. Ulugh Khan persuaded Jalal-ud-din to go 
to Kara to meet his snccessfitl nephew, wdio was represented as 
anxious to .present to the vSiiltan the enormous wealth he had 
brought froin tlie South. The Snllan disregarded the protests 
of his oflicers, came lo Kara, and met Ala-iubdin. A shocking 
tragedy followed : at a pre-arranged signal irom Ala-ud-din tAVo 
niflfians killed the Sulteui. His licad fvas placed on a spear and 
puldicly slioAMi in the districts under Ala-ud-din’s control. 
Ala-ud-din was proclaimed Sultan on July iq, 1296. 

Jalal-ud-din ’s eldest sou, Arkali Khan, was a strong man, 
but his chances to frustrate Ala-iul-din’s ambition Avere des- 
troyed by the old vSultaii’s widow. Arkali Khan was then at 
Multan, and the royal lady ('onsidored it necessary lo fill up the 
throne at once, lest Ala-nd-diii shotild march on Delhi and 
occupy the capital. vSo she laised to the tlnf)iie a younger son of 
the old vSultaii, under the title of Riikn-nd-din Ibrahim. This 
unW'ise step divided the legitimists; the adherents of Arkali 
Khan refused to recognise tlie Queen’s nominee. Ala-iid-din 
advanced on Delhi at Ihc head of a large army, conciliating the 
people on the Avay by a lavish dislribiTtion of gold. An army 
sent from Delhi met liim near lUidaun, ])Ut the officcTS Avere won 
over, and there w^as no fighting. On Ala-ud-din’s arrival near 
Dellii Rnkh-ud-din fled towards Multan. Ala-ud-din ascended 
the throne in the Rod Palace of Balban ofi October 3, 1296. A 
large army was sent to Multan under Ulugh Khan, who cap- 
tured the city and blinded Jalal-ud-din ’s sons and their faithful 
officers. The old Sultan’s widow w’as placed in confinement. 
Tliose nobles who had espoused Ala-ud-din^s cause for the lure 
of gold were then severely pnnishW, for Ala-ud-din Avas con-, 
vinced that tho.se wJio deserted one master could not be safely 
trusted by another. 
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CONQUEST OF GUJARAT (1297) 

When Ala-ud-din found his authority consolidated in Delhi^ 
he turned his attention to the extension of the Empire. After 
the deatli of Iltulmish no serious attempt had yet been made 
to annex new provinces to the Sultanate. The incapacity of 
his successors and the cautious policy of Balban were responsible 
for this. Ala-ud-din broke this tradition, and once again the 
legions of Delhi started a whirlwind of coiKiucst and plunder. 

Ala-iid-diii’s first victim was the rich province of Gujarat, 
which was then ruled by the Baghela^ (Chaulukya) King Kama. 
Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, Ala-ud-din*s principal lieutenant 
in liis Dbvagiri adventure, were sent to Gujarat in 1297 the 
head of a large army. The capital was besieged and captured. 
Kama lied to Devagiri with his daughter, Devala Devi, and 
found shelter in Ramachandra's court. Kama’s wife, Kamala 
Devi, was captured by the invaders and subsequently taken to 
Ala-ud-din’s harem, Xusrat Khan plundered the flourishing 
port of Cambay, where he found the famous .slave Kafur, who 
later on played so distinguished a part in the history of the 
reign. Gujarat was placed under the charge of a ]\Iuslim 
Governor. The victorious army returned to Delhi, but while it 
was on its way the ‘New Muslims’ revolted as a protest against 
the inequitable distribution of the spoil‘s The rebellion was 
suppres.sed with terrible cruelty, and the sins of rebels were 
visited on the heads of their innocent wives and children. 

SOME ABSURD PROJECTS 

Ala-ud-din was so much elated by his numerous successes 
that he seems to have lost, temporarily, his sense of political 
realities. He considered himself competent to emulate Alexander 
a.s a conqueror of the u orld, and even to establish a ilcw religion 
like Muhammad. Fortunately there was in his court at least one 
person wJio could tell him the truth. His faithful officer, Ala- 
ul-Mulk, the Koheal of Delhi, plainly told him that the establish- 
ment of a now religion could not be accomplished without Divine 
grace, and added that dreams of tvorld conquest were foolish so 
long as a large part of India remained unconquered, and the 


* See p. 176 . 
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Kinpire was cosstanlly exj^osed to Mongol raids. PIo adviserl 
llxc vSiiUan to avoid wine and chase and to devote more time to 
])ublic business. Ala-iid-din appreciated the wisdom of the 
KotivaVs words, and although he dc-scrihed himself ofi his coins 
as ‘the second Alexander’, he made no attempt to rival Miiliain- 
mad or Alexajider. 

CUNgiJKST OK RANTIIVMIUIOR (l2C)C)-r^OI! 

Tile great hat of Kanthambhor was at this time under llie 
nik* of a Clianhan Prince name<l Hamir, wlio claimed desccjil 
trom Prithyiraja m. The strategic i>osilion of the fort made it 
unsafe for the v^uJtans of Delhi to leave it in the. jiands of a 
Rajput ?vloreover, Ilamir had given shelter to s«)mc' rebel ‘New 
Muslims’. So m 1 .:og Ala-ud-din sent Pliigh Khan and Nnsrat 
Kluin to capture Raiitlianibhor. The "l^ajputs slew Nusral Khan 
and coiTipelle<l ringli Khan to retreat. On heating this Ala-ud- 
dui left Delhi to take charge of the campaign ; on his way he 
lialted for some days lo enjoy the chase. An unsuccessful 
attempt on his hie was made in this intcival by his ne])hew Akat 
Kliari, wlio was captured and [)Ut to death. Ala-ucl-din them 
came lo Raiithambhor, and while the vsiege was in progress, he 
lieard that his sister’s vsoiis, Amir I'niar and Mangii Khan, had 
revolted in Ihidaun and f)udh. The rebLllion was supi)resscd by 
the Sultan’s oHicers ; the rebels W’erc sent to Raiithambhor and 
blinded there. This w as followed by a serious rebellion in Delhi, 
organised by a disgruntled officer named Ilaji ^Maiila. Ala-nd-din 
heard the news, but lie continued the siege without wavering. 
Haji Mania w'as, how ever, defeated and, killed by a loyal noble, 
Malik Ilamid-ud-din. Ranthaniblior was occupied after onuyearks 
siege with the assistance of ITaniir’s treacherous minister, who 
received death instead ot reward from the crafty Saltan. Hamir 
was put dentil, and the fort was placc’d under the charge of 
I Hugh Khan. 

regulations K(iR THE CRKVKNTION OK RERKfJJON 

Three successive’ rebellions within a •brief period convinced 
Ala-ud-din that strong measures nnfst be taken to prevent such 
disturbances in the future. In consultation with his confidential 
advisers lie concluded that rebellions were due to four main 

16 
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causes ‘ (i) Inadequate use of the espionage system, which lc*ft 

the Sultan in tlie dark about the conditions of the Empire and 
the switiniciUs of llic ])tOl)l0. ('5) Excess in wme, which des- 

troyed jivlgnicnt and fostered treason. (3) Inlcr-niarriages 
between aristocratic laniilies, which [irovided o]q>ortun!ties for 
intimacy and cons])iracy. (41 rieneral jaa^sperity of the people, 
which offcicd .suriicient leisure ff>r idle dreams and intrigues. 

< hi Ills return fj;oni Uanthamblior Ala-ud-din introduced 
some radical preventive measures. The first blow was aimed at 
the iKjsscssioii of wealth liy nobles and officers. All religious 
endow meuls were withdrawn, almost all grants of rent-frev land 
Avere confis('ated, and tax-collcclors were inslriicted to collect a^ 
much gold as they could. Secondly, an elaborate system of 
es] nonage was organised. The S])ies kept a close watch ui)on the 
conduct and talk of the <)l]icials and nobles, and everything con- 
sidered important was reported to him. ‘^Thc system of reiiorling 
went to such a length that nobles dared not' s]>eak aloud even 
in the largest i)laces, and if they had anything to say Ihcy com- 
iiiunuMted b\ signs,” Tliirdly. the use of nUoxicating licpior 
was ])rohibited. Ala-ud-din himself gave u]) diinking* “jars 
and casks of wine were brouglit out of the royal cellars, and 
emjitied .in such abundance, that m^'id and mire were 

l>roduced as in the rainy season.” Ihil drinking was loo 
common to be absolutely slopj)ed. Some time later Ala-ud-din 
modified his original orders and pennilled the nobles to drink 
individually' at home, but the public ^ak* of wine and its use in 
social parties remained forbidden as Ireforc. F^mrthly, the 
nobles weie forbidden organise '^ocial jiarties in their liousutj 
and to settle marriages between members of their families with- 
out tile Sultan’s sjjecial j>eniiission. I'hese tyrannical measures 
could not 1)0 evaded, for tlie vSultan’s s])ies were always at work. 

The wealthy Hindu chiefs and revenue collectors were im- 
poverished and humiliated by special ordinances directed against 
their wealth and influence. Consulted Iw the Sultan, (Ja/.i 
Mughis-ud-din, an eminent divine, delivered the following 
opinion on the position of the Hindus in the Empire : “They 
are called payers of .tribute, and when the revenue officer 
demands silver from them,* they should, without question and 
with all humility and respect, lender gold. If the tax collector 
chooses fo. spit hi the month of a Hindu, the latter must 0])en 
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Iiis luoutli witlionl liesitatioii. . * . Ood liinisdf lias coniinaiided 
tlicir coiiii)lete dci>radatioTi inasniuoli as llit Hindus are tho 
(Icatlllusl foes of Hie Prophet. The Prophet has said that they 
should either embrace Islam or they should be slain oi* enslaved, 
and llieir proi)erly siioiild be e.onfiscated to tlie state. ’’ 

Ala-iid-din could not .slay or enslave tlic Plindiis, who 
(■(Jiistituted the vast majorily of the ]>opiilation in his Kmpire ; 
hut hi took elTective steps to confiscate tilioir property. They 
iiad to pay half the .uross i>ro(liice to the sSiiltaiPs excheciuer. 
'Pile burden ^\a^ made lieaviur i)y tlie imiio.sition of a gra/in,si 
l;i.\ and a lionse tax. So rigorously were these measures enforced 
that “the Cliaudliu ns , Kliut'i, and Mu^addains (i et, Hindu 
lewiuie officials) were not able to ride on horseback, to find 
weaiHuis, to gel tine clothe^, or to indulge in betel.*' Harani 
sivs that the \^l^'ts ol the Kliuls aiKl M iiijaddo }}is were com- 
pelled to work as iiiiinl serx'.uits in the* house-' of tlieir Muslim 
neighbours Sliaiaf (Jai, the deputy is said to have 

brought all i>ro\'inces of the Fminre under one revenue law 
if the\' \\e*re iill one village. As a result of his stnmg 
administration the landholders w’ere reduced to ^uch a condi- 
iiou that ‘a single ckapuhsi of the revenue department would 
‘ei/e ^ome* twenty landed proprietors, chiefnien and agents and 
mimster kicks and blows l(» llieiii ' Haraiii ad<is that the olTicinls 
of the revenue department became o]>jects of piil>lic haired, -'O 
much -o that nobody wanted to give- his daughter in marriage 
to aiiv of then. 

COXQUKST Ol- CIUTdk 

Tlie (luhilot rulers of Mewar’ came into CfUitlict with the 
Sultans of Delhi on difl'ereiU occasions during the thirteenth 
ceiituiy, but no predece*.ssor ot Ala-ud-din made any serious 
attempt to annex this small prinehpalHy well-protected by 
Nature. Ala-nd-diu per.sonally invaded Mewar, besieged Chitor, 
and captured the fort on August :jb, According to Tod, 

the famous chronicler of the Raj]»nts, Ala-ud-din’s principal 
motive was to secure Padmini, the beautjful wife of Rana Bhim 
Singh. Hut w’e know' definitely thaP the Kana’s name was Kalan 


See pp 176-177. 
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Singh, and there arc many grounds to disbelieve the story of 
Padniini, Avhich is unknown to con temporary evidence. In any', 
case, it is probable Unit the cause of x\la-ud-din’s expedition 
was his patural desire to subdue a strong principality lying 
so near Delhi. The poet Amir Khusrau, who accompanied the 
Sultan, has left iur ns a \'alunblc account ot the camt>aign. The 
Rajputs offered determined resistance, but they could not siivc 
the* fort of Chilor. Chitor was named Khi/rabad and placed 
under the cliarge of tlie vSuUall^s eldest son, Ivhi/r Khan. vSotne 
years later Ala-ud-din placed Chitor luidcr the control of a 
Rajput chief named Maldev, from whom it was *'nl)se(iiiL-ntlv 
recaptured by Ran a Hamir. 

conqdKvSt of aimavv 

The occui)ation of* two strong forts in Rajpulana - 
Ranthamblior and Cliilor -diverted Ala-ud~din’s attention to tlu 
neighbouring province of Malwa. In 1305 Ain-ul-Mulk Multani 
w'as sent to conquer Malwa. He was o[)posed by a Hindu 
Prince whose relationsliip with the Paiamaras, if any, is at 
present niiknown The Muslims were victorious, and the im- 
portant cities of Mandii, rjjain, Dhar and Chanden weiv 
reduced Aiii-ul-Mulk was aiipointed (iovernor of Alahva 

FIRST DKCCAN KXFKDITKLN OF K.VKUF. : I)K\'\(;iRI 

By 1305 Ala-ud'din found himself the master of the wliolc 
of Northern India, except Kashmir, Nepal, and Assam. His 
imagination was now once* more fired l>y the wealth accumulated 
in the rich cities of the Deccan. Soon after the fall of 
Ranthamblior Ulugh Khan made some preparations for an 
expedition to the Deccan, but he died before* the enterprise could 
be undertaken. \\'hen Ala-iid-din was jnoceeding towards 
MeAvar he sent an expedition under Clihajjii for the conquest of 
Teliiigana. Chhajju marched to Warangal, the capital of tlic- 
Kakatiya Kingdom, tlirough Ilcngal and Orissa. There the army 
suffered a defeat, and tlie expedition failed to acc'omplish its 
l")urpose. * , 

In 1306 Malik Kafur, who then occupied the exalted office 
of Naib (deputy of the state), was despatched to the Deccan 
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Ht tlic head of a larj?e amiy. He was instructed to reduce to 
ohedieuce Raja Rainachandra of Devagiri, who had for three 
successive j'cars failed to send his tribute to Delhi and given 
refuge to Kama, the ’ fvigitiw ex-King of Gujarat.* Another 
object of the c.xpedition was to bring to Dellii Raja Kama’s 
daughter, Devala Devi, who was wanted bv her mother, Kaniala 
Devi, now an inmate (d Ala-nd-din’s haitiu. 



Kama seems to have established a petty principality in tlio 
Haglana region. Malik Kafur passed through Malwa and re- 
Huestcd Alp Khan, Governor of»Gujarat, to join him. Alp 
Khan’s attempt to co-opei-atc with Kafur’<> army was frustrated 
by Kama, who had already rejected Kafur’s request to send 
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his (laughter to I'dhi. Conscious of his own vveaikness, Kama 
arranged Devala Devi's iiuuTiage with vSankar, Kainachandra's 
son, and she w as escorted towards Devagiri. Unfortunately Alp 
Khan's ti’oops surprised the escort and ca]itiired Devala I>evi, 
who was sent to Delhi and married to Khizr Khan'. About 
the same time Alp Klian’s army defeated Kama in his moun- 
tain shelter and counselled him to flee to Devagiri. What 
liappened to him afterwards, we do not know. 

Kafnr in'oceeded through ]{llichpuv, winch was placed 
under tlie charge of .Muslim officers, arrived at Devagiri, and 
tliL'ie received the )uim])le submi.ssioii of the Yadava King. 
Ramachandra went to Delhi, satisfied the Sultan by presents of 
enormous value, and received from him the title of Rai-i-l\a ymi 
(chief of chiefs). He was re-inslaled as a vassal ruler, and the 
district of Xavasari was conferred ni>on liiin as a personal fief. 

sSEC(.‘M) DUCCWN expedition OF KVEPR : WVEANCrVL 

The Yadava Kingdom occupied the western ]»art of tlie 
Deccan ; the eastern i^art was included in llie Kakaliya 
Kingdom^ of Warangal The capital city was surrouiulud by 
tw’o .strong walls, lhalaparudra II, the leigning King, liad 
already deieated Chhajju's expedition in I3o.^ Ihit lie found 
it more difficult to deal with Malik Kafur, who started from 
Delhi in iao 8 with instructions l(» diain the Kakaliya Kingdom 
of its wealth, but not to annex it. 

On his way to Telingana Kafnr halted at Devagiri and 
received valuable assistance from Rainachaudra. lie ravaged 
the country through w^hich he passed, and appeared before 
Warangal. Pratapariidra shut himself up in ins impregnable 
fortress, but after a prolonged siege, which the outer line of 
defence failed to stand, he submitted in A large booty, 

including horses, elephants, and jewels, was olTered, and the 
payment of an annual tribute was ]>romised. 


^ Devala Devi's beauty and her love for Ivhizr Rhaii are (oiiinie- 
niorated in one of Amir ^linsrau’s poeli(‘al works. After Ala-iid-din’s 
death Qulh-ud-din Arnbarak nuifdered Klii/.r Khan and foreihly married 
Devala Devi, baler on tjit* usurper Khusrau, who murdered (Jiitf>ud-din 
Afiibarak, twk Iier into his own hmcni. 

" Ser pp. 184-185. 
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THIRD DKCCAN KXrKDlTlON rjF KAFUR (1310-11) : IIOYSALAS AND 

PANDYAS 

The sii])jii.s2:alion of Uevagivi and \\’’araiigal, followed hy 
tile ca[)tiire of a large booty, created a new sense of \:onfjdence 
in Ala-ud-din’s mind and fired him with the ambition of bring- 
ing the whole of Southern India under his sruerainty. In 1310 
Malik Kafur and Khwaja Jlaji were again sent across the 
Vindhyas at the head of a large army. • 

Once again Kafur i»assed through Devagiri, where Sankar 
had succeeded Raniachaiidra, in 1300 or i^in. llis loyaltv^ wa< 
]>robably not above suspicion ; so Kafur secured his rear b\' 
establishing a garrisi^n at Jaina, on the Godavari. *Then he 
rapidly marched towards Dvarasauiudra, the capital of the 
powerful Iloysakd King \’ira Ilallala HI The ruins of the 
cajiitid may still be seen at Halebidt in the Hasan district of 
Mysore, ^riie Kingdom lay to the south of the Krishna and 
inclinled, in addition to other districts, the v\hole of the modern 
Mysore Slate. Like Rainachandra in 1404, Vira Rallala was 
caught nujireparcvl, and defeated'-; his caiiital was occupied by 
the invaders. Some temi>les were jilundered. The Hovsala King 
]>aid an enormous war iiideiiiiiilv and I'lecame a trilmtary vassal 
of Dc'llii. 

From Dvarasauiudra Kafur proceeded towards the Pandva 
Kingdonr in the Far South, After the death of Kulasekhara the 
succession was d’s]>iitcd by his two Muis, Suiiciara Paiuha and 
V'lra Pandya In 1310 Sundara I'andya, detcated by Y ira 
Pandya, went to Delhi, and .Nought the Sultan’s hc'lj) for the 
recovery of his throne. Amir Khusrai^’s J arikh-i-Alai contains 
a vivid description of Kafur’s march through the unknown and 
inhos]n table rc’gions ruled by the Hoysalas and the Pandyas, In 
the early ]>art of the year 1311 Kafur appeared at Madura, which 
he found deserted. 'I'hat famoiiN city ^vas plundered and a large 
booty, iiicludnig 500 maiDids of jcwvels, was captured. Kafur 
advanced as far as Ranieswaram, tvhere he destroyed the great 
tcinple, a centic of Hindu pilgrimage, and built a niosciue. 
Leaving a Muslim Governor at Madura, he started for Delhi, 

' See pp. t 8 .VtS 4 . 

• See pp. 191 - 192 . 
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where he reachcvl in (h^tober, 1311, and met \vith a welcome 
which he richly deserved. 

1 H)TJRTEI Dl!:CC\N KXCKDII'loN OF KAFUR ([313) ■ YADAVAS AND 

HOYS VLAS 

vSankar of I^ev«igi>* had always l)ceii re.stless under the 
Muslim yoke. AftcT Kafiir*s return to Delhi he .st<>i)i>ed the 
payment of ihe cuslo-aiary tribute In 1313 Kafur re-ap])eared 
at Dewmiri ; Sankai was defeated and killed Marching south- 
wards, Kafur cai)ture<l CiUlbarga, Raichur, and ^fudgal ; the 
wlioie of the territory lying between the Krishna and the 
Tungabluulra fell under hi.s control. Then he marched west- 
wards, overran the Hoy->ala dominions onee again, and cai>tiired 
the important seaports of Dahhol and Chaul. The whole of 
Southern India was thus In'ought under the effective su/.eraiiitv 
of Delhi ; tlu.^ Turkish Tunpire reached the /.enith of its extent 
'and power. Rut .subscciuent events show'ed that the policy of 
ruling >Sv>uthern India thnmgli Iribntarv Hindu Princes was a 
failure. 


MONOOJ. INVASIONS 

*,<■ 

Ala-ud-din’s success as a coiuineror must not divert our 
attention from the Mongol menace on tin* norlh-wn*sterii frontier. 
The Mongol fury was as dangerous as it liad been in the days 
of Ilalban, and the fact that it did not com])el Ala-ud-clin to 
give up the policy of terotorial expansion merely shows that 
he w'as an abler and more adventurous uiler tlian the strmig 
man of the Slave Dynast:/. 

Dike Slier Khan Sunqar in ihe reign of Ha.lhau, Zafar Khan 
was a very able warden of the noiTh-vvestern frontier in the 
early j>arl of Aki-ud-din’s reign. Itven after his death hivS name 
remained a terror to tlie ferocious invaders. He reinilsed a 
Mongol invasion near Jullundur soun after Ala-ud-din’s 
accession. In i2Cj(j an army of 2oo,o(jo Mongols under Qullugh 
Khwaja encamj)cd on the banks of the Jumna and llu'eatened 
Delhi. It was a i)e-culiarly ebugerous crisis for Ala-iul-din, for 
Ihe Mongols were this occasion bent upon conquest, not 
mere ])lunder. Zafar Khan defeated the Mongols but lost his 
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life. Tnslcad of regrt-ttin^ the loss of so able a servant Ala-ud-din 
fell relieved at the removal of a powerful militurv cliief win; 
might have grown dangerous. 

When Ala-nc!-diii was engaged in the siege of CliiVn* (1303) 
a Mongol army of 120, orx), led by Targhi, came to India and 
'encamped near Dellii. Ala-ud-din was able to return to Delhi 
before their operations began, but they successfully i>revenied 
the contingents of the North Indian fief-holdevs from joining the 
Sultan in the cai)ital. I'liahk* to attack the Mongols for want 
of a siifficientlv slrnng force, Ala-ud-din shut lu’inself uj) in 
the fortress of Siri, allowing the enemy to plunder Delhi and 
the neighbouring districts. Forluuately the Mongols ‘Suddenly 
raised tlie siege and iiuide an unexpected retreat, which w^as 
])rol)ablv ‘due to Iheir inex])erience of regular sieges.’ 

This dangerous exi>encnce ('oinpi^'lled Ala-iul-diu to take 
effective measures for the ]>ndeclion (d the Punjab. Tie re‘])aired 
old forts and l)uilt and garrixjiied new forts. Tlie numerical 
strength of llie ann\* uas inciea^ed. In 1305 the government 
of the Punjab was entrtisted to (rhazi Malik (afterwards (Ihiyas- 
ud-din Tughhap who ablv defended the frontier for many years. 

In 130^:} tliere was another "Mongid raid. Tiie invaders 
advanced as far as Amroha, ravaging the coumr\' throiigli which 
they passed. Malik Kafur and (lliazi IMalik wl-u* sent against 
them. About S/hjo ^Mongols, including two leaders, were cap- 
tured and sent to Delhi. Tlu* leaders were train] iled to death 
hv elepliauts ; tlie common soldiers were beheaded and their 
heads vveie built into tlie* wxalls of llie fortress of Siri. (iha/.i 
Bialik was rewarded with ilic (loveinorsliii> of tlu‘ Pniijal'). 

Jn 1300 a Mongol army under Kalik crossed the Indus near 
Multan, marched tow aids the Himalaya'^, and plundered the 
intervening country. While returning Jioiiiewards llie Mongols 
found thew- retreat cut off by (Mia/i xMalik, who killed and caj)- 
tured about iu\aders, including I^abk. The captives 

were either trampled by elephants or executed, and their wives 
and children were sold as slaves. 

In 1307-8 a Mongol chief named Iqbahnaiid crossed the 
Indus, but he was defeated and kiUed. During the remaining 
years of Ala-ud-diiPs reiga the Mongols* did not venture to 
trouble him again. 
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MASSACRE OF 'NHW MUSLIMS* 

The 'New ]\iuslinis* {i.e., those Monj^ols who hiid embraced 
Tslain and settled in India) were looked n])on with suspicion by 
Ala-iid-dhi and his ccnirtiers and debarred from lucrative 
appointments and other ]»rivile^;es. The>’ retaliated by rebellions, 
and intri£>ues. Towards the cMse of Ala-ud-din’s rei^n they 
organised a consijiracy to niurder him. The conspiracy was 
detected, Ala-nd-dvi oidercd that all 'New Muslims*, living 
either at Delhi or in t!ie ])rovinces, should lie put to death. 
About 50,000 ‘New Mu^hlns* were killed. 

M \ R K E T • K r: ( U’ I , \ T J ( ) N S 

A large standing army was n necessity for a large and 
exi)anding Kinpire, and such an army rctpiired huge sums of 
money for its maintenance. Ala-ud-din tried to keep down the 
military exiiendilure He fixed the pay of a soldier at j54 
ia}ikiis, and in order to enahde the soldiers to meet their cxi>enses 
lie regulated the prices of commodities and thiw indirectly re- 
duced the co'^t of living. The i>rices of all conn nod ities recpiired 
for daily U'^e \\ere fixed by the Sultan, and his orders were 
enforced by a higli officer called Shahna-i> Mauiii (vSiiperinten- 
dent of the market) with the assistance of a strong staff, hi 
the Khalsa villages of the Doal) the ■.eveiiue was to be* realised 
not in cash but in kind, (irain was to lie stored in llie royal 
granaries in Delhi, so th«at in times of scarcity the (xovernnieiit 
could i>rovide adecpiatt su])]'li(.s. All merchants had to register 
themselves in the office the Shalnia-i-Mandi , who also super- 
vised tlie nioveiTieiits oS all caravans. No one was allowed to 
hoard grain or to ^eil it ill an enhanced tirico. Ihirani vSays that 
in times of drought tlie Skahna-i-Minnii suggested that the price 
of grain might be sliglitly increased, and for tliis offence he 
received 21 stripes. Tin’s gives us an idea al)out the rigour with 
wdiich the regulations were enforced. Whatever oihnion w’c may 
hold about the economic and i>olitical justification of these re- 
gulations, they were temporarily successful in achieving their 
purpose. Barani says that even in times of drought no scarcity 
of grain was felt. t 

The prices of wvheat, barley, rice, cloth, sugar, ghee, oil, 
salt and other articles were fixed, and even animals like hotses 
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and cattle were brought within the purview of the regulations. 
The prices of slaves and maid servants naturally fell. The 
brokers were so strictly controlled that they could no longer 
iiianiinilate the prices. If any sho])-kee])er cheated a .customer 
as regards the weiglit of the commodity sold, an cciual quan- 
tity of flesh was cut off from his body. The reduction in the 
cost of living enabkd Ala-ud-din to maintain a large standing 
army without jnUting toi» severe a "train on his treasury. 


J,\ST vKAKs i)r 

• 

Towards llie* cl(»"e of hi" reign Ala-iul-iUn, shattered in 
health and neglected b\’ his wife and children, became a [nij^pel 
in the hands of Malik Kafur, wh(»se iptrignes created a vicious 
atinos])here in tlk* court and the haum. Kliizr Khan was sent to 
the prison fortress of (iwalior , his mothev \.as inipri''Oiied at old 
Delhi. Alj) Khan, (h)vernor of (bijarat, who w’as suspected of 
connection wnlh Klii/r Klian’s parl> , was murdered. The results 
of ilieso tyrannical measures were disastrous. Alp Khan’s troops 
in Oujarat rn<>e in rebellion. In Devagiri Harapal, a son-in-law 
of Ramachamb'a, oi'cupicd some Muslim military jiosts and dec- 
lared his independence Nothing was done to l)ring the rebels 
under ccnilrol. Ala-ud-din died on January 2, i.uo. It was 
generiilly believed that Kafiir hastened his death by adininidcr- 
iiig ])oison. In Hie words of a .Muslim historian. ‘T'ortune 
proved, as iisiial, fickle ; and dcstinx drew’ her ixniiard to destroy 
him.’’ 


K.STlMATh Oi- ArA-UU-DIN 

Ala-iul-din w'as the typical strong man of his age. He* was 
ruthless b^^ nature, and neither friend nor foe could expect mercy 
from him. Sonic ainouiil of rutlilessness was certainly neevssary 
in that age of ticachery and strife, but Ala-ud-din probably 
exceeded the limit. So his success contained within itself the 
germs of reaction : the mighty structure raised by him through a 
policy of blood and iron almost collapsed iK'forc his eyes and he 
helidessly ‘bit his own flesh with furyd 
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But the history of Ala-ud-diii’s reign has two features <^f 
permanent interest. In the first place, he was the first Muslim 
ruler of Delhi to create an Knipire embracing the larger portion 
of India. •Political unity was restored after iiiany centuries of dis- 
integration, and trans-Vindhyan India was once again linked up 
witli the North. Tiie South was as yet a very uneasy partn«.-r, 
for the local dynasties were deeply rf)oted in the soil, and tlu 
destruction of temple's intensified the resentment of the people 
against tlie invader. But Ala-tid-din i)repai\,d the w'ay for the 
Bahmani Kingdom and, through it, for the establiMimenl of 
Mughal rule in the Deccau. Secondly, Ala-ud-diii ga\e s'iine 
sort of administrative uniformity to the Turki.sh Kini)!re, which 
had so long been little more than a collection of ‘military fiefs.’ 
He was a real Fmpirc-builder, for in building up an Ihnpitv he 
did not confine his attj^ntion to inilitaiw force alone. He 
deliberately freed him-^olf from the domination of the orthodox 
IJIcmds and decided that ui ‘'ccnlar mailers' secular confide* a- 
tions must prevail. To an enthusiastic Qazi he observc.1, ‘T dc; 
not know' whether tins is lawful or unlawful (i.t’., whether it 
sanctioned by Islamic law' or not) ; wdiatcver I think for the gor^l 
of the State, or suitable for the emergency, tliar 1 decree”, ll 
w’as the enunciation of a new' ]mj1ic_v, c.n aiilicii>alion of tlu* prin- 
ciple followed Iw Muhammad Tiiglihu] 

Ala-iid-din wa^ j)r(>bably ilhteraU* Baraui sa>s that lie liad 
‘no acquaintance with learning’, but Ferishta say'> that he learnt 
the art of reading' Per.'iian after his accession, lie was, howevei, 
interested in literature Both Amir Khusrau and Mir Has;»n 
Dehlvi enjoyed his palro^iage Ala-ud-din was also an enthusias- 
tic builder of forts and mosques. 


QUTP,-riM>IN MUinmK KHAIJI (r^l6-20) 

Before liis death Ala-ud-din disinherited Klii/r Khan and 
nominated as successor his minor son, Shiliab-ud-din Umar. This 
arrangement was most xnobably made under Malik Kafur's in- 
fluence. Kafur i)Ut the minor on the throne and became the dc 
facio ruler of the Fhnpirc. Khizr Khan and his younger brother, 
vSadi Khan, were blinded. Ahi-ud-din's widow w^as forcibly 
married by Kafur, and then she was thrown into i>rison. An 
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atlciTipl was iiiiide to blind Ala-iid-din^s third bon, Mubarak, 
who, however, bribed Kafiir’s men and induced them to murder 
the haled eunuch. After Kafnr’s death Mubarak became regent 
for Shiliab-ud-din Umar. But in Ai)ril, 1316, the minor was 
blinded and Mubarak formally ascended the throne as Sultan 

Mubarak bL-gan his leigii well. He released many prisoners, 
restored the confiscated lands to their owners, and repealed the 
harsher regulations enforced by his father^ including the com- 
pulsory tan ft. The murderers of Malik Kafiir, who claimed 
('Xtravagani jirivileges, were punished. Tlic sudden liberalisa- 
tion of the administration encouraged lawlessne^NS and this un- 
fortunate (levL'lopmeiit \\as further encouraged ])y tlio Sultan’s 
licentiousness. He lajudly became a puppet in the hands of a 
vile favour’te named Kluistau, originally belonging to an un- 
eleaii Hindu ('aste, later oti convurtccl, to Islam. 

'rile rebellion, 111 flujaral was Mtpi nested b>’ Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and the g(JVeimmnt of the province was entrusted to the Sultan's 
fathor-in-Iaw', Zafar Khan. In 1317 .Mubarak himself started for 
the Deccan in order to suppress the revfdt in Devagiri. Harapal 
lied as as the Siillan a.iiproached Devagiri, but he was 

e-aptiired and loi lured to death. Muslim officer^ weie jdaced in 
(lifferenl i»aris of tlic former Vadava Kingdom, at Gulliarga, 
aiul even at Dvarasaniudra. A great iiie^sqiie was built at Deva- 
gin, tile iiialeiials of deiiicdished temples iK^iiig lUiliseM for its 
(‘onstruction. Kluisrau was sent on an expedition to Madura 

.\ serums con.siaracy against Mubarak’s life was brought 
to light before it could be put in action ; the conspirators 
and their relatives ‘^ufTerctl death I'^hi/r Khan and Shihab- 
ud-diii Umar were murdered and Dcvala Devi, Khi/.r Khan’s 
unfortunate wife, was brought to the SultaiTs hauni. Elated 
by success, Muliarak gave himself up to The grossest licentious- 
ness and the most disgusting buiTooncry’. His pretensions 
knew no bounds ; he assumed the pontifical title of al-\Vdsiq' 
billdh, thereby shaking off the traditional allegiance to the 
Khilafat. 

Zafar Khan was recalled from UujWat and Hisam-ud-din, 
Khusrau’s brother, was .sent to take his. place. This ungrate- 
ful man tried to raise a rebellion soon after his arrival in Gujarat, 
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l>ut the local nobles sei/eil him and sent him to Delhi. Instead 
of iHinisliiii” him, Mnlntrak restored liim to favour. After this 
Malik Yaklaki, whom Mubarak had left as Governor of Deva- 
t»in, declared his independence. An army sent from Dellii 
defeated and captured him. In Delhi he suffered the coni- 
parativel)' liiiht punishment of the mutilation of the n(j.se and 
ears, but shortly afterwards he w^as restored to favour and 
api)ointed (governor of Samana. 

Meain\hik* Kluisrau had collected a lai^>e booty at Madura 
and come to 'Telin.^ana. ddie fortress eff \VaranL»al was besiceed, 
and tliL Hindus w eix reduced to such a condition that the>' 
made p.,vice luimil iiUiii.e terms. Five districts \vere ceded 
and a heavy annual tribute w'as promised. Khusrau i)e<;an to 
consider the ]K)SMbdity of establishin.u himself as an indei>en- 
dent ruler in the South. ^ IIis treachcTous desi.ens were repeated 
to the vSultan, who utnviselv overlooked them and asked the 
favourite to return to Delhi without delay. On his ivluni U) 
the capital Kliusrau surrounded himself with a lnrc>e bod\ <d' 
armed men of his own easte. 'fhe Sultan u'as warned, l)Ut he 
W'as too infatuated to UsKm to real friends. In April, 1320, 
Mubarak was murdered in* Khusrau *s men. 

RISK AM» KVI.I, or KUl'SRM 

KhuM'au now ascended the throne with the title of Nasir- 
ud-din Khu^ran Shah. "Many loyal nobk.s ami officers 'were 
murdered, and no scion of the Khalji dynasty was left alive. 
Devala Devi was dra^'^cd into Khiisrau’s liart'iii. Special favours 
were conferred ujion hi^ relatives and men of his caste. These 
lovv-lxnu adventurers offended the Muslim aristociacy by defil- 
in;4 mo.-^(jne^ and performing idolatrous worship at court. Ghazi 
Malik, r'rovenior of Dijialpui, now to<de upon himself the task ^ 
of imnishing the infidel traitor. He was directly or“ indirectly 
sup])orte{l by many j)ow’erfuI and influential nobles. In 
Seplembet, 13J0, he defeated Khusrau near Delhi. The adven- 
turer was captured and beheaded. The successful conejueror 
W’as hailed as Sultan by the asseml)led nobles and came to be 
known as Gbiyas-ud-Jin TiUghlnq vShah. llarani says, 'Hslam 
was rejuvenated and. a new life came to it. Men’s minds were 
satisfied and their hearts contented.” 
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SFXTION 11 
THE TUGHLUQS 


t.iin'v^-rn-DiN (i;^an- 25 ) 

The foiiiuicT of the new tl>nasl\ was a (Jarauiia Turk of 
]uinii>le on;^iii, Kirishta tells us that his father was a Turki 
slave Ilf halhan and lii> inotlier was a Jat woman of the Punjah. 

>uccess,,'^ ae.ainst llu* Monirols rai^e<l luiii to jiroiiiinencc* in 
Ala-iid-din's lei.mi At the lime of hi*^ accession he was a fairly 
aued and exjierienced warrior Ho conciliated all old oflicials 
^\il■h lands and eiiiploynienls. Suitable ntarna.Qes were arran,j;ed 
for ilio survi\in>^ i»irls c)l the Khalji family. Tlie money distri- 
buted by Khusrau to his favourites and siij^porters was contis- 
cated, but notliinii could be recovered from the famous saint, 
Shaikh \izam-ud-din Auliya, who replk?d that he had spent in 
charity the enormous sum he had received from the usurper. 
The Sultan ordered an eiKpurv into his religious views and 
practices, but the court theolo^^iaiis stood by him. The relations 
between \he Sultan and liie Shaikh remained strained. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tiighliiq was a careful adminivStrator. 
Auriculluro w'as encouraged. Canals w’ore excavated for irri^sj-a- 
tion. The royal share* of the gross produce did not exceed one- 
tenth or one-eleventh. But with regard to the Hindus tlu- 
0])pressive policy of Ala-ud-diii wits followed ; '‘There should 

’ Some writins say ihai 'Tughluij' jn a tribal iiame. Acconling to 
others, it is a personal name. 
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be left only so niucli to the Hindus that neither, on tlie one 
hand, they should become ari'ogant on account of iheir wealth, 
nor, on the other, should they descit their lands and business 
in despai^r.” Proper arranRuincnts were made for the collection 
of revenue and the auditing of accounts. The dc])arttnents of 
justice and police were* aho reformed. Excellent postal arrange- 
mcnls were made. In the army strict discipline was enforced 
and adequalu steps were taken to prevent the ofFiccns and 
troopers from clicating the Oovernment. 

I'AIJ. Ol' TMK KVKATrV\ DVNASTV 

r 

In the Deccan I'raUqjarudra 11 of Warangal did not acknow- 
ledge the su/erainty of the new dynasty. In Jauna Khan, 

the Sultan’s elde.st son and lieir-appaienl, was sent at the head 
of a large force to subjugate the Kakatiya King. On his arrival 
at Warangal he besieged the fort. After desiKvatc lighting tlie 
Hindus sued for peace, but their terms were rejected. S(»ine 
inischief-inongcrs in the Prince’s camp spread a rumour that 
the Sultan was dead in Delhi. Jauna Khan believed the story, 
raised the siege, and discovered the truth on )iis wiiy to Delhi. 

Two years later he led another e.xpedition to Warangal 
and conii)elled Prataparndra to snrrendcT with Ids fajnily, 
dependants, and the principal officei of the vState. The Hindu 
King was sent tf) Delhi ; the ancient Kakatiya dynasty came to 
an inglorious end. Warangal was named Sultanpur, and 
Telingana was placed under the administration of Muslim 
officers. 

After the subjugation of Telingana Jauna Khan led a raid 
into Orissa (Jajnagar) and captured some elephants. 

KKnKjJJO.N JN DKNG.M. 

Sliam^-ud-din V'itua Shall of Pengal, a grandson of Balban, 
died in i.yS. He was succeeded at Laklinauti by his son 
Shihab-ud-din Bughra, whose claim was, however, disputed by 
his brothers, Xasir-ud-din and Ohiyas-ud-diti. CBnyas-ud-diri, 
who had been enjoying pre-ctical independence for some years 
as Governor of Sonargaon (Hastcrii Bengal), overthrew Shihab- 
ud-din and occupied the throne of 1/akhnauti in Nasir- 
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vid-diii api^ealed to Ghiyas-ud-din Tughktq, who personally 
j^roceeded towards Bengal. In Tirhut he was met by Nasir- 
lul-din, and Zafar Khan, a callable officer, was sent to Lakhnauti. 
rihiyas-iid-din was defeated, captured and sent as a prisoner to 
Delhi. Nasir-ud-din was recognised as the vassal ruler of 
Western Jkngal ; Eastern Bengal was placed under the direct 
administration of Delhi. The Sultan returned to Delhi with 
a large boot)'. ^ 

J)K\TII OF CVlTIYAS-rn-lUN 

(.)u his return from Ikngal tlhiyar^-ud-din Tughhiq wa.s 
received at Afghaiipur Jiear Delhi by hi.^ son, Jauna Khan, in 
a specially constructed pavillion, which was ‘so designed as to 
fall when touched in a certain part bv the elephants'. At his 
son's rcr[uest. the Sultan allowed the* elephants brought from 
1 Bengal to be i)ara(led around the paviliem As soon as the 
elephants c*aine into ccjiitacl witli the tendei ]xirl of the struc- 
ture, it fell, and the old Sultan was crushed. According to Ibn 
Batutah, this a])paront accident was the culmination of Jauna 
Khan's carefully prepared ])laii. Tlic Sultan was soon followed 
to the grave hy his enemy, Shaikh 'Nizam-ud-din Auliya, and 
also by Amir Khusrau, the poet, who had enjoyed his patronage. 

A few miles to the si:>uth of Shah Johan's Delhi lie the 
ruins t)f Tughliupibad, the fortress capital built by Ohiyas-ud- 
din. Ibn Batutah sav'^, “Here were Tughliiq's treasures and 
palaces; , and the great palace which he had built of gilded 
bricks, which, when the sun ro.se, ^hone so da/.zlingly that none 
could gaze steadily upon it. There he Jaid up great treasures, 
and it \N'as relate^l that he constructed there a cistern and had 
molten gold poured into it .so that it became one solid mass, . 

CHABACTKR C)F MlUIATUMAO TCGHl.UQ 

Jauna Khan, wdio succeexled Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlu<i under 
the title of Muhammad Tughluq, was a strange man. Barani, 
who knew him intimately, observes, “I cannot help remarking 
that Sultan Muhammad was one of the wi>nders of the creation. 
His contradictory qualities were hey&nd the grasp of knowledge 
and common sense'. He was a skilled* sportsman and an 
excellent warrior. His generosity became a tradition. Raratii 
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say^ tliat whJsit Hatiiii and others gave in a fear, he gave away 
at oiie time. In an age of drunkenness and debauchery he was 
singularly free from thcvSe vices. x\lthoiigh lie oficnded the 
orthodox .Muslim divines by encroaching upon their political 
influence, he was a devout Sunni ; but \\\^ orthcxloxy did not 
reach the level of Aurangzeb’s puritani.sm. Barani, an un- 
favourable critic, admits that he was devoted to (lod and 
respected liis cUIlts.^ He was a cultured scholar interested in 
many subjects — Logic, Astronomy, Plulosripliy, Mathematics, 
Science. He had intimate acquaintance with l-cr.sian classics 
and was a good cuui])(>ser of Persian verses. He was an excellent 
calligrapbist These line qualities can liardly be reconciled with 
his alleged treachery to his fatlier and the* remorselevSs cruelties 
Avhich disfigure the history of his reign. Perplexed by this 
contradiction, Hlphinstune exiu'cssed Ibc doubt 'whether he was 
not affected by -.onie degree ot insanity.’ >Some of his iiiililary 
adventures and administrative measures have, been described as 
products of insanity, but, as we shall see below, such a view 
is hardly tenable. Probably it is more correct to say that his 
mistaken were due to hi^ hot teiiqjer and liis inabilit}^ to tolerate 
opposition He was neither (’aulious nor calculating. He lacked 
in practical judgment wliicli is the* essence of wise and cool 
statesmanship, and failed to bear tlie hardens of a vast and 
troubled liiiqnre. He has been g/uerally held to be [lavtly 
responsible for the disnq)tion of the 'rurkish bhu]>ire. It must 
f)e admitted that his fairly long rcigii had disastrous conse- 
quences, l}ut it is also necessary to renieiulier that there were 
many deeij-rootcd cau.scs of prilitical decline over wliicli no 
individual had any coirtrol. 

i^;.\R^v RKiiKiaaoxs 

Midianiinad ascended the throne in Februaiy, I32.S- No 
Qppositiun was offered Iw his brotlievs. Ills lavish gifts and 
generous distriliution of offices won over the people and the 
noble.s alike. The provincial Governors acknowledged Ids 
authority. But reVjelli>ms were iu those days a normal feature 
of every reign. 'J'he first i^ibellion of MuhaimiKuPs reign was 
that of his. cousin Baha-ud-din Gurshasp (i3^b-27), who held 
the fief of Sagar nodr Gulbarga, Pie was defeated, captured 
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;nul taken to DelKi, where he was flayed alive. lu 1327TS8, 
after the transfer of the capital to Deva)?iri, the Hindu chief 
■of Kondliaiia (modern Sinp:hgarh, near Poona) rebelled, but a 



l/riiih map rcjjrosciiLs the apjnoxiniate t^xlcnt of the Turkish 
Ihnpire befon- Iho L'eiriniiiuo of its dissolulioii towards the close 
of Miiliainin ul Tn.elihuj’h reiKH-l 


long siege of liis fort coini)elle <1 him to ackuowlwlge the vSnltan’s 
suzerainty. This was followed hy the revolt of Hahram Aiha 
nt Multan. He was a powerful uoblc and lield charge of the 
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important frontier fiefs of ^Inltan, Uch, and Sind. The Sultan, 
who was then at Devagiri, hurriedly marched to Multan by way 
of Delhi, llahrani was defeated, cajitured and beheaded. 

* 

OPPRRSSIVK taxation JN Xlit; DUAD ( 1 ^z 6 '‘Z 7 ) 

Barani says that the taxation in the Doab was increased 
ten and twenty times* and describes the effect of this measure 
in the following words; *‘To put into effect this scheme of the 
Sultan, his Karku)i^' created such cesses as broke the back of 
the ryots. These ceases were* demanded with such rigour that 
the ryots were reduced l<j impotence, poverty and ruin. Those* 
who were well off and owned property became rebels. The 
land was ruined and cultivation was greatly diminished. The 
ryots of distant prtjviiices, having lieard of the fate of the pc(>])le 
of the Doab, through feai of similar demands being made from 
them, withdrew tlicir allegiance and sought shcltCT in tlic* woo<ls. 
The decline of cultivation, the ruin of the ryots, the failure of 
the convoys of corn fiom distant provinces, caused a famine in 
Delhi and its neighbourlujod and tlie country of the Doab. . . . 
The glory of MuhamiiKurs hjnpire began to decline from thi,'^ 
time.** This probably a very exaggerated picture, but llicre 
is no doubt that the people of the Doab were victimised to such 
an extent that they rebelled in despair. Barani says that at 
Baran the Sultan hunted the ivliejs like wild beasts. It is 
difficult to take this >tury literally. It is probably a highly 
coloured descriiition of the ruthless measures adopted by 
Muhammad to keep the peasants under control. 

TRANSFER OF THE CAPITAE (1326-27) 

One of the most welbkiiown ixditical exi)crimcnts of 
Muhammad is the transfer of the capital from Delhi to Devagiri, 
which was re-christened Daulatabad. His motive was to cstablisli 
the capital at a strategic point at a safe distance from the north- 
western frontier which was still infested by the Mongols. From 
Devagiri it was gasicr to control the recently subjugated Hindu 
Kingdoms of vSoutherji India. Barani clearly points out the 
geograpliical importance of •the new capital: “This place held 
a central situation* Delhi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, 
Sonargaon, Tclang, Ma’bar, Dorasamudra, and Kainpila were 
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about equidistant ' from thence. . . The story-teller Ibn 
Batutah says, however, tliat the Sultan was disgusted with the 
citizens of Delhi, who wrote to him anonymous letters full of 
abuses. There is no authentic evidence to show that^so serious 

;i measure as the transfer of tho capital was decided upon so 

frivolous a ground. 

When the Sultan decided to transfer the capital, the people 
of Delhi — men, women, and children, — wfre ordered to go to 
Daulatabad with ail their belongings. The liardship necessarily 
iinolvcd ill tliis roniimlsorv c\acuation was partly mitigated 
by tile meaiaires adopted by the Sultan for the convenience of 
tlie travellers. On the Delhi-Daulatabad n>ad tempof'ary huts 
weie constructed, where food ami drink were freely su]>plicd 
to the emigrants. Trees were ])lanted on both sides of the roads 
to provide shade. Ibn Batutah lell^^us that a blind man and 
d cripjile, innvilliiig to leave Delhi, werv: captured and brought 
to the Sultan’s jneseiice ; the crj3>ple‘ a> immediately killed 
and the blind man was (mlered to be dragged to Daulatabad, 
with the result that only one of his legs reneiied the newv capital. 
This is in all probability mere ba/ar .gossip. 

Transfer of cajnial was a frequent (jcciireiice in ancient and 
medieval times, and Jluhammad <loes not deserve condemnation 
simply for his decision to leave Delhi Hut the e.^lablishment 
of the new capital at Devagiri bad obvious disadvantages. It 
weakened the vSultan’s power of resistance to the Mongols. 
Distant provinces like Bengal could not be effectively controlled 
from Devagiri The ho.stilily of ihc Muslim prijuilation of Delhi 
—their nnwilliii.gne’ss to live within Hindu snrrouiuling.s in the 
Dccvaii — was also an important factor to I)e reckoned with. 
Within a few 3 ’’eiirs Muhammad rcali.sed his mistake and once 
more established his court in Delhi, The peo])lo of Delhi then 
living at j^evagin were ordered to return to Delhi. Daulatabad 
remained a deserted city and Delhi took many yenrs to recover 
its old prosperity. 

MONGDl, INVASION (lA2?^‘-20) 

The transfer of the capital was followed by a serious Mongol 
invasion. Encouraged probably hy the •Sultan’s desertion of 
Delhi, a powerful Mongol chief named Tannashirin entered 
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India and ravaged the entire plain extending from ’Multan and 
Ivaliorc to the outskirts of Delhi. Obviously Muhammad had 
neglected the frontier ; there w:.s no capalde warden to keep 
the invaders at bay. It is inobable that Tarmashirin was bought 
off wjtli costly gifts and [nosents. Thus the policy of resistance 
persistently followed by llalban and Ala-ud-din was reversed, 
and ^Iiihainmad l)elrayed his weakness by i)referring bribe to 
war. Probably lie was handicapped by the transfer c)f tile capital 
to Devagiri (wliere his n()))les and officers were living at the 
time of tile invasion) and also by the rebellion in the Doab. 

IXTKODUCTlMN (JF TOKKN CrKRKNCV 

Miihaiiimad ha^ been described by a modern ninnisiiialisl as 
a ‘Prince of moneversb He refornie<l the coinage and issued 
various tyiie^ of coins wlpch were remarkable' for tlicir artistic 
design and execution. Put his most interesting' experiment was 
the iutrodnetion of the token currenev , an experiment winch 
proved a costly and troublesome failure. 

Token currency was in iv^e in Cliiiia and Persia in tlie 
thirteenth century, and Muhammad had probably heard (>f it. 
According to Parani, two reasons led him to imitate that example 
— the necessitv of meeting the evei-incres'-ing military cxpemli- 
lure, and llie deliciency in the treasury cau'^ed Iw his lavish gifts. 
A modern writer reject^ Barands siateiiienl and observes that 
‘'the Sultan’s object was to nmlliply currency and not to 
rejilenish an empty treasury.'' 

Without consulting ^;is ministers the v^uUaii ordered cojipcr 
and brass tokens to be issued, and ])roclaime(l that they should 
be used in all transactions just like gold and sd\'er coins. But 
he took no step to prevent the circulation of counterfeit coins. 
Barani says that the house of e'very Hindu was turned into a 
mint. Ciold and silver were hoanled, and taxes weiie paid in 
forged coins. P'oreign merchants jauchased commodities in India 
Avith co])[ier tokens and received gold when they sold them 
abroad. Imports were almost sto])X)ed, for foreign merchants 
refused to accept the- token currency. When the confusion 
reached its climax the "ISultaii withdrew the token currency and 
ordered the people to Jake from the treasury gold and silver coins 
in exchange for brass and cr)i)per coins. The people made 
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enormous profits at the cost of the treasury, whicli suffered a 
very heavy drain. “The sclienie failed more on account of pre- 
judice, ij^noraiice and lack of proper safe^juards tlian on account 
of any inherent defect ... it is a caliiinny to charaj:terisc the 
Sultan’s dariiif*' expedient as an act of madness “ 

IM.AN F'oa CONgUKST OK KHORASAX 

Within a few years ol his accession ^luhainniad TuRhhui 
formed the am])itious design of conf|nerinji Kluu'asan, Iraq, and 
Trans-oxiana. After the invasion of Tnnnashirin lie collected a 
lar^e army for tlie invasion of Khorasan. Probably he acted 
under the instillation of some Khorasani noldes whom Tiis lavish 
generosity liad attracted to his court. Harani writes that a» 70 ,ooo 
men were enrolled and paid lor one wlmle year ; but the army 
did not leave Delhi, and the men \\C‘i'e disbanded when it was 
found that the maintLiiaiux of so lari>e an army jiut too severe 
a strain on the tfeasinw . Alllioiitili tlie ])olilical condition of 
Khorasan was not unfavourable to forei.mi invasion, yet tlierc 
were insuperable difiiciilties of which the intendini; conqueror 
did not take adequate m^tice. “Between liiin and Kliorasan and 
Iiiuj lay hui>e mountains and hostile peojdes to contend against 
Avhom were needed uieater restnirces Hum lie posses^^ed. To 
mobilise a huge force through the icy ])asse.> of the Hindukush 
or the Himalaya was an cntei prise belore which sturdier generals 
might have (piaik-d, especially when tlie country was in tlie 
throes of a severe famine . . . the dinicnlties of transport weie 
equally great, and there was every possibiliU' of the convoys of 
supplies lieing' robbed by the border tribes.” 

CONgUKST OF N\(‘rARK(/r (l^^7) 

The foit of Nagarkot, situated on a hill in the Kangra 
district iir the Jhmjab, was con'^idcred impregiialile in those days. 
In 1A37 Muhammad led an expedition against it. The walls of 
the fort were l)attercd down, Init the Iliiuhi jiriiice w^as restored 
to his posse.^siou. 

gARAJAL IvXl*KDlTlON ( I 337-3*^) 

The ex])editions against Nagarkot and Qarajal w’cre part& 
of a general plan to establish the authority of Delhi over the 
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Himalayan States. vSoine writers have described the Qarajal 
expedition as a dlf^asttous adventure to conquer China or 
Western Tibet, but no contemporary authority mentions tile 
conquest of China or Tibet as the object of this camijaign. Ibn 
Batulah, an eye witness, says tliat the Qarajal expedition 
resulted in tlie subjugation of a Hindu hill chieftain. A large 
army marched from Delhi, ])ut the difhculty (d the route and 
the peculiar character ot luount.iin warfare, combined with the 
natural deterioration* ol health daring the rainy season, worked 
havoc among the Sultan’s troops. After coiiq)elling the Hindu 
chief to pay lri!)Ute, the army began to retreat ; but the retreat 
was not less costly tliaii the advance. Never afterwards was the 
Sultan able to collect large an arinv. 

RKLVriONS WITH CIHM 

« 

In 1341 Muhaiuniad Tughluq received an embassy from 
Toghan Timur, the Mongol lun])eror of Cliiiia, who sought for 
permission U} rebuild the Ihuklhist leiiqdes in the Himalaya 
region. These temples had been devastated In the Sultanas army 
during the Qarajal expedition The Chinese mission brought 
valuable presents which satisfied the t^uUaii. He sent l!m 
Tlatutah to China, with the message that, according to the laws 
of Islam, the temples could not be reconstructed unless Jc::iyah 
was paid. The presents cairied Iw Jhn llalutah for the Mongol 
Rinperor were- mure magnificent than those received from liim. 
He started in July, 1^42, and came back to India abcml four 
years later. 

ruN hatutaii 

The career of Ibn Batutah forms one of the most interesting 
chaiilers in the history of the Muslim world. Born at Tangiers 
in 1304, he left his native* place in 1325 and did not refuni home 
until 1353. Ife visited, among oilier tdaces, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Mecca, Aleijpo, Damascus, Caffa, Constantinople, Bukhara and 
Kabul before he reached Sind in 1333. Coming to Delhi, he 
received a ja^ir from the Sultan, and was subsequently apjiointed 
Qazi of the caintal, Ae retuaiiiud in the service <>f the Sultan 
for eight years and Vxjcaine an influential person in the court. 
On one occasibn he fell out of favour and lost his post. In 1341 
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lie was restored to favour, and a few months later he was sent 
to China. After long wandering in Southern India and in 
Bengal he started on his vo\’’agc to China via Java, Sumatra, 
and the islands of llie Indian Archipelago. He reached China, 
but he could not fulfil the mission undertaken by him. He 
returned to Calicut, where he took ship for home. He died in 
T.S77-7^- 

In his old age* Ibu Batutah recorded the story of his 
ailventiires in a book called SafanHimali. The present version 
of that book is an abridgement made by Ibn Ju/zi. The third 
and fourth vohnnes of the French translation made 1)y Defre- 
niory and Sangiiinetli deal with India. Altliough Ibii Batutah 
often confuses gossip vmUi history, lie a disinterested witness, 
and his testimonv liel]>.s iw to solve stmie of the liislorical 
problems connected with ^hihammnd Tiighhiq’s reign. Xcither 
his chronology nor liis geograjihy should be accepted without 
close scrutiny. His general remarks about the condition of tlie 
country provide a \ alua1)lc supplement to the story of rebellions 
and court intrigues wliicli monopolises the page*- of Indian 
chroniclers like Barani. 

Rl?:iiELJaGN.s 

During llie first ten years of liis reign Muhaniimul cicalecl 
serious discontent in all parts of hi^ vast Tunjare. Oi>]>ressive 
taxation \\a'> followed l>y famine, rebellitm, ami ruthless 
measures of rejJiisal. The transfer of tlie cai>ital antagonised 
a powerful section of the Muslims. The token currency created 
\vides])rcad confusion. Naturally ambitions men look advant- 
age of tlie SultanC unpi>pularily and attacked him from 
sdiiTerent sides 

In IAA5 Sayyid Jalal-ud-diii Ahsan revolted in \[a‘bar (a 
slrii) of land on the eastern coast of Southern India, with its 
capital at MaduraV The disturlianccs in Northern India and 
.tlie distance of Ma'bar from Delhi probably induced thi^ 
powerful Amir to make a bid for independence. The Sultan 
personally marclied to llie South. At Daulalabad he increased 
tlie burden of taxation on the people and demanded large 
contributions from Muslim nobles and officers, some of' whom, 
unable to satisfy the royal ckinands, committed suicide to 
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esca])c punishment. Tlieii Muhainiiiacl proceeded to Waran^aL- 
A sudden outbreak of epidemic, which caused serious loss of 
life in the royal camp, compelled him to return to Daiilatabad. 
Jalal-ud-dyi was left undisturbed ; an important province Avas 
separated from the Hnipire of Delhi. Ma‘f)ar was incorporated 
in the Vijayana<iar Kiiiodom in 1377-7S A.i). 

Durin.5> the Sultan’s absence from Delhi Amir Halajnn 
revoted in the Punjab, killed the (hwernor of Lahore, and 
declared lus independence. He was aided by a Khokar chief 
named Kulcliand. Kliwaja Jahaii marched to Lahore at tlie 
head of an army, and he was re^inforced by two officers sent 
by tile Sultan from the Deccan. Halajnn was defeated, and 
Lahore was occupied. 

In INlalik Hushan>>, son of the (lovernor of 

Daulatabad, raised the standard of rebellion. Tie was probably 
misled by a false rumour about the vSultan’s death. He 
submitted when he was convinced that the .vSultaii was alive. 
Muhammad jjardoned him — an unusual act of j^enerosity. 

The Muslim fhjveniors of Ben«;al naturally took advanta.ee 
of the confusion in the Lmijire. Ohiyas-ud-din, whom Ohiyas- 
ud-din Tu^^htui had defeated and ca]Atured, was recognised 
Governor of Lasteni IL-n^al in 1^25. lie repaid Ihis j;»enerosity 
of Muhammad by rcfusini^ to fulfil the conditions of his 
restoration to jiower. A royal army marched to Penpal ; 
Ghiyas-ud-diii w'as defeated and killed Tatar Khan 

succeeded him as Governor of Soiiarj;aon. After Tatar 
Khan’s death (1336-37) his armour-bearer, Malik Fakhr-ud-din, 
made liim.self ruler of Kastern Pengal. He was defeated I)y 
Qadar Khan, Governor «f Lakhnauti, who made himself ina.stcr 
of Sonavftaon. Bui Qadar Khan’s troops rebelled and killed 
him. Fakhr-iid-din occupied Sonari^aoii and tried to capture 
Lakhnauti, where he w'as opposed by one of Qadar Khan’s 
officers. This officer, Ali Mubarak, appealed to Delhi, but no 
substantial assistance came from that quarter. Ali Mubarak 
then proclaimed himself independent ruler of Lakhnauti. The 
rivalry between Fakhr-ud-diii and Ali Mubarak lasted for some 
years. Fakhr-ud-din lived u]) to at least 1349-50, and Ibn 
Batutah, who visited feengal in his reign, describes liiiii as a 
learned ruler ‘fond of the company of saints, foreigncr.s, and 
men of learning’. 
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The loss of Bengal was followed by the revolt of Nizam 
Sla’in at Kara. This opunn-eatiiig lowborn revenue-defaulter 
was easily captured and flayed (1337-38). In r 331^-30 Nusrat 
Khaii, Governor of Bidar, raised the standard of^ rel)ellion. 
Defeated by a royal army advancing from Devagiri, Nusrat 
Khan surrendered. He lost hi.s fief, but later on he was 
l)ardoned and api)ointed su])ervi>or of the royal gardens in 
L^elhi. In i33C)-.']o Ali Shah, an officer sent to realise the 
revenues of (riilbrirga, rebelled. He murdered the Hindu chief 
of Gulbarga' and occui)ied Bidar, but he was defeated by a 
royal army and subsec]uently banished to (ihazni. 

In 1340-41 came tlie formidable rebellion f)f Aiur-ul-Mulk, 
Governor of Oudli. He uas a distinguished officer and 
occn]>ied a i)romijient ])osition as early as Ala-ud-din’s reign. 
He was well-versed in Islamic the<^dogy and juris])rude'nce ; 
his work called M un'<lial-i-Mnh}u gi\'e^ ns a good account of 
tlie systi-m of administration in the* dav> of Firn/. Tughluq. 
Amir Khusnin speaks him as a renowned .soldier and an 
accomjdislied writer. In 1340-41 tlu* Sultan transferred Ain- 
ul-Mulk from (hulh to Devagiri. Aiii-ul-Mulk was \)orMiaded 
liy some miscreants t(^ believe that this transfer was but a 
preliminary step towards Ifis destruction. He revolted, but 
he was defeated and captured. He was subjected to many 
indignities and deprived of his office, Iml his life was sj^Hed 
on the ground that he had iieen instigated to rebel by others, 

'I'he next reix*! was Shahu Afghan, who killed tlie Governor 
of Multan and seized tlial city. Tlie Sultan personally 
marched towards Sind. Terrified at the a]>[)roach of a large 
army led by the Sultan hims».’lf, v^hahn wrote an apologetic 
letter and fled to the hills. t)n his return to Delhi the SuUaii 
marched towards vSaniiam and Samana, where he brought under 
control Uie turbulent Iiill chiefs, Jats, and Bliatti Rajputs. 
vSome rebel leaders were brought to Delhi and forcibly con- 
verted to Islam. 

FOUNDATION OF' \'IJAY.\NAOAK AND RKVOLT IN TELlN(k\NV 

The Hindus of the South naturally* took advantage of the 
disturbances in Northern India and made, a determined attempt 
to regain their independence. The foundations of the Kingdom 
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of Vijayanagar were laid in i3r^b, Harihara I, the first King 
of Vijayanagar, professed formal allegiance to Delhi, but gave 
secret supi>ort to a rebellion organised by Krishna Nayak, son 
of the K^katiya King Prataparudra, and Virupaksha Ballala, 
son of Vira Ballala TIL This rebellion probably took place 
in 1343-44. No serious opposition was ofTerc'd by the vSultan’s 
officers in the Dcccaii to the growing nieiiace of Hindu 
insurrection. Virupaksha Ballala lost his life in 1346 in an 
engagement against the Sultan of Madura. 

RF\ OJ/r oi' THK MTSIvlM NOMLITV IN Tltl- DrXCVN AM) IN CJUJAR\T 

The Sultan had entrusted the government of Devagiri to 
his tutor Gullugh Khan. As Qutlugh Khan’s officers had failed 
to realise the revenues properly, he was recalled in 1345. He 
was a lenient and poimlAr .(Jovernor, and liis sudden removal 
created discontent in the province. The liarsli measures 
adopted by the new officers sent by the vSultaii antagonised the 
population. Firishta tells us that the people Rebelled in alj 
quarters and the country wa^ devastated and depopulated in 
consequence,’ 

The troubles in Devagiri were followed by the rebellion 
of the foreign nobles (Amiran-i-sadah] , who had so far received 
preferential treatment from the vSultan. After the rebellion in 
Devagiri the Sultan "became convinced that “wlierever there 
is rebellion it is caused witli the aid of the A miraji-i-sadah, 
who befriend the rebels in order to enibc/-/de iiKUicy and engage 
themselves in plunder ’ Pie instructed Aziz Khuminar, 
Governor of Mahva, a 1 or\ -born upstart, to get rid of the foreign 
noliles ill the best way lie could. Aziz treacherously murdered 
many foreign nobles ami received the api)robatioii of the Sultan 
for this dastardly crime. The foreign nobles of Gujarat now' 
openly rebelled. 'J'hc (hwernor of ("lUjarat failed to" supjn'ess 
the rebellion. A/iz was captured and slain by the rebels. The 
Sultan had already started from Dvlhi (1345). A royal army 
defeated the rebels near Dabhoi ; they fled in the direction of 
Devagiri. Another defeat was inflicted on them by Malik 
Maqbul on the banks of the. Narbada. Ruthless measures were 
adopted against the •surviving rebels. The Sultan halted at 
Cambay, where he reorganised his forces. 
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The foreign nobles at Devagiri were anxiously watching 
tile course of the rebellion in (hijarai..# Instead of conciliating 
them, the vSultaii sent some tactless officers to enquire about 
tlieii conduct. The suspicions of the foreign not)lcs were 
intensified when some of them were asked to appear at the 
Sultan’s caiiip. Under the leadershij) of Ismail Mukh Afghan, 
who assumed njyal titles, they rebelled. They occupied 
Devagiri. Disorder spread in Herar, Khaiidesh, and Malwa. 
The Sultan came to Devagiri and almost succeedul in bringing 
llie situation under control ; hut tlie Midden rebellion of Taglii 
in Uiujarat upset his calculations. He immediately proceeded 
to (fUjarat and compelled Taglii to take shelter at ^^liatta in 
Sind. Gujarat was effectively brought under the Sultan’s 
control, but tlie rebels of Devagiri utilised tlie vSultan’s absence 
in laying the foundations of the Italnnani Kingdom. The 
Sultan decided nut to proceed to Devagiri until Ik had crushed 
Taghi. For three, years he remained in Gujarat, rc-orgauising 
the administration of the ])rovincc, and coiuiiiering Giniar 
(modern Junagarh). Then he proceeded towards vSind in 
pursuit of Taghi. Preparatimis wcTe made for the capture of 
’riialta, but the vSultan suddenly died on March 20, 1351. 
“And so,” says Hadeuni, “the King was freed from his people 
and they from their King”. It may be truly said that 
“Muhammad Tughluq u uiid the Deccan u\’oU a niniiing sore 
which ultimately ruined liiiii,” 

VCClvSSKjN OI' riKU/ rvCAlhVQ (I.S5H 

Aluhammad TiiclihuFs dcalli on tiie eve of the siege of 
Thatta created confusion in the camjv 'fhe country was full 
of rebels, the INlongol mercenaries attached to Taghi began to 
plunder the royal canq), and it became uncertain whether the 
army would bo aide to return in safely to Delhi. In this crisis 
the nobles present in the camp offered the crown to Firiiz 
Tughluq, the late Sultan’s cousin, who acceiited it with some 
rduclance. It seems that ^luliaminad had left no male heir 
and even nominated Finiz as his successor. Put Kliwaja Jahan 
placed a boy on the throne in Delhi, and called him 
Muhammad’s son. It is very difficult to^ decide whether this 
boy was suppositious or not. In any case, Kliwaja Jahan 
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subtnitled to Firuz \\’ht*n the latter returned to Delhi, and 
there was no serious trotiblc about the succession^ 

CHAHACTEie OF FIRUZ TUOIlLUQ 

Firuz >vas the son of Rajah, (ihiyas-iid-diii Tugiiluq’s 
younger brother. Ilis mother uas the daiigliter of a Rajput 
Chief. ^Muhammad Tiigliluq treated him with affection and 
confidence. He occupied high offices and accpiired considerable 
j>olitical and administrative exi)erience, l)ut he was tenij)era- 
meiitally a religions recluse. He lacked ambition, courage, and 
that rutliless zeal for war which was a necessary (jualification 
for Kingship in hi> age. The contemporary chroniclers, Ihinini 
and Afif, de<cri])e him ns an ideal ^luslim niler ; they higlily 
eulogise liis humility, mercy, devotion to hi.^ faith, and love oC 
truth. 'Phese well-mcriteU epithets should not blinrl ns to his 
political failures, nor <*hould we fail to gru'n]) tlie fact that ilie 
establishnieiil of a C^iranic theocracy, which was his obvious 
aim, was inconsistent with the" welfare of his Hindu subjects. 

kxfhpjttons to HH\c;\r. (135^-5^1, i 350 -(x)) 

Soon after bis accession Firuz dei'ided to bring Heiigal (Jiice 
more under the eontroi ol Delhi,, Di 1345 Shams-ud-ciin Ilyas 
Shah had made himself master of Western beiigal ; in 1332 he 
had overthrown Ikhtiyar-iid-diu Oha/i vSliah of Iv'e-tern Rengal. 
When Ilyas invaded Tirhut the Sultan niarcfied against liiin at 
the hcrid of a large army (Xovember, 1333'. On tlie Sultan’s 
approach Ilyas took slicUer in the stnmg fort of Ikdala (location 
not yet definitely determined'. Vnalile to captnrL Ikdala the 
Sultan retreated, reaching Delhi in sSet)tem))er, 1354. 

The second expedition against P.engal was niulertaken in 
J35t; at tlie request of Zafar Khan, sonon-law of a former ruler 
of Eastern Rcngal, who wanted to take the place usurped by 
Ilyas Shah. On liis way to Rengal Firuz founded 4 hc city of 
Jaunpiir. When he arrived in Bengal, Stkandar, son and suc- 
cessrji* of Ilyas Shah, shut himself up in the fort of Ikdala. After 
a long siege, which was as* unsuccessful as the siege of 1354, 
Sikandar agreed to anirrender S^margaon to Zafar Khan, and 
conciliated the Sultan liy valuable presents. But Zafar Khaii 
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refused to leave Delhi for the unhealthy swanii) of lletigaL Firuz 
recognised Sijeandar's royal title aiid^ offered him a jewelled 
crown. 

KXi'EDiTiox Tf; ()Krss\ 

Fron^ Bengal him/ returned to Jannpur ; after a brief hall 
there he led an L*x])edition to Jajiiagar ((h'issa). The Hindu King 
fled from his cai)ital. P'imz occuihed Puvi and desecrated the 
great tem])le ; the idol of Jagaiiiiath was either throun into the 
sea or taken to LVdlii to l)e trodden under iooi by the Muslims. 
Tile Hindu King ])roinised to send to Delhi 20 elephants p‘er 
year as iriliute, ' 

C().NlJt.'KST or NtC'.AKKor 

Muhammad Tugldnq’s snbjugaBoii of Xagarkot did not 
prewe permanent. In i ;ot lorn/ led an-.expedition against this 
diHicnlt fort. On Ins way lie i>uilt a new fort in vSirliind, After 
a long siegi.* Imi'm/ c^mipLlled tlic Hindu Ciiief ol Xagarkot to 
'subniil. 

EM'KlUTrON To .SJM) (r;,()>D;^l 

Mhlli a view to pnni^li the i>eople of 'I'liatta for their dis- 
loyalty- to Muhammad Tughlttq, Imi'U/ left Delhi in 136:; at the 
head of an arin\^ of (jo.ooo ]u)rse and tSo elei>hanls. A large fleet 
of lioals was collected on the Imhis. The riilei of Thatta strongly 
tlefeiided his cit\n Meanwhilo famine and pestilence broke out 
ill the Sultan’s cam]). Inru/ decided to give up the siege for the 
time being and to lead his army to (XijaiLit. ( )u its way the 
army fell into the Rami of Cutdi owing to the treachcTy of the 
guides, and sulTcred terrible hisses. \c» news of the army reached 
Delhi for some mouths, and svmiitoms of reliclUon were with, 
great difhhulty conti oiled l>y the aide and loyal minister, .Maqbul. 
At lenglh the exhausted army reached the fertile' plains' of 
Gujarat, where food and money wn^rc available in abiiiidanc\.. 
A discontented officer of the Bahmani Kingdom invited Firuz to 
recover the Deccan, but he qbsliiiatuly adhered to his old plan 
of punishing Thatta. The army again advanced towards Sind, 
reinforcements were brought from I>ellii, aiid the ruler of Thatta 
was compelled to submit. 
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REBELLIONS 

After his return to I^elhi Firuz declared that lie would never 
again wage war but for the suppression of rebellion. He kept 
this promise. An invitation to interfere in the affairs of the 
Bahmani Kingdom (1365-66) was cnrtly refused. Shains-ud-din 
Damghani, Governor of Gujarat, raised the standard of rebellion, 
hut he was defeated and killed by the local nobles. A rebellion 
in Katehr was, however, mercilessly snppres^cd by the Sultai^ 
himself, avIio ordered a general massacre of tlu* Hindus. 

L.\ST YEARS OF FIRU/ TUCiiri.rO 

7 'he death of the v^nltan’s eldest son, Fath Khan, in 1374 
was a great shock to him He gradualb' sank into senile decay, 
and became a pu]ipel in the hands of his minister, Khan-i-Jahan. 
The all-powerful minister tried to create a breach between the 
Sultan and his eldest surviving sou, Muhammad Khan. But 
the Frince brought about the minister’s destruction. Firuz asso- 
ciated ^ruliaminad Khan in the administration and even con- 
ferred the royal title uiion him (1387). ^Inhainmad Khan (or 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah) neglected ouVdic business and 
gave himself up to pleasure. A rebellion lestorcd the old Sultan 
to power, and Muhanimad fled to vSirmui . Finiz now conferred 
the royal title on his grandson, Tnghluq Klian, son of Fath 
Khan. A few months later Firuz died at the ripe old age of 83 
(September, 1 388) . 

RELIGIOUS POLICY 

Although born of a Hindu mother and trained in the liberal 
school of Muhammad Titghluq, Firuz was a bigot, and delighted 
in persecuting not only the Hindus but also the Shias and other 
Muslim ‘heretics’. In his autobiography, Fatuhai-i-Fihiz Shahi^ 
he proudly claims that he ‘killed the leaders of infidelity who 
seduced others into error’, destroyed Hindu temples, and built 
mosques in tlicir place.s. Tlie State became an active prose- 
lytiser. He says, “I cmcouragcd my infidel subjects to embrace 
the religion of the Prophet; and I proclaimed that every one 
who repeated the cfeed and became a Musalman should be 
exempt from the jeziyah, a poll tax. Information of this came 
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to the ears of the x)eople at large, an,d great numbers of Hindus 
presented themselves and were admitted to the honour of 
Islam/’ He was the first vSnltan of Delhi who imposed the 
Jeziyah on the Brahmins. The vShias were punished, .and their 
books were publicly burnt. The Mulhids were inii)ns()ned and 
]>anished, and their 'abominable practices’ were interdicted. 
The Mehd'ti'is were similarly treated. Iwen the Sufis did not 
escape persecution. Xot till the days of Sikandar Todi do we 
again conic across such instances of impolitic religious '/eal. 

biru/. proved his orthodoxy by an ostentatious disjday of 
l*A'alty to the Caliidi, wlio^e deputv he claimed to be in India. 
( >n his coins his name was put side by ^idc with tha't of the 
Caliph. Twice he received patents and robes from the nominal 
head of the Islamic world. 


AD^UIMSTR VTIVK RKF()R^r.S 

Fini/ introvluced many changes in the system of adminis- 
tration, whicli are described in some detail in a contemporary 
work, Afif’s Tatikli’i-b'iruz Sliahi, One of the most disastrous 
measures was the revival of the jagir system, which had been 
aboli.slied by Ala-ud-diii Klialji. The noldes became i*ractically 
atitoiionions rulers of tlicir fiefs, and the control of tlie Central 
Ooveninieiit over local admini.stralioii w'as visibly relaxed. The 
ineaMires connected A\itli the land revenue ^\ere, on the whole, 
lieneficial to the pev^ple. Assessment was based on an enquiry into 
titles and tenures, and some of the most flagrant abuses connected 
with (-(dlection were suppressed. But Henry Klliot’s com- 
parison between Akbar and Firu/. Tughhuj is absurd : PTruz did 
not j^ossess the large-hearted statesmanship of Akbar. In some 
respects, liowever, Firu/ not less solicitous of the jrcople’s 
Aveal than ^\kbar. In his autobiography Firuz inoudly claims 
credit for alxilishing many unlawful taxes. As a matter of fact, 
tlie system of taxation was placed on the Quranic basis, and the 
general principle followed was that the State should levy no tax 
unless it was approved by Muslim iraw. In the judicial depart- 
ment that Taw, of course, reigned supr?me. Firuz rendered 
a great service to the people by abolishing ^orture and inhuman 
forms of punishment. For some of these reforms the Sultan was 

tS 
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probably indebted to Ills competent Wazir, Klian-i-Jalian 
Maqbul, a converted Hindu of Toliiigana. 

thk army. 

Firiiz weakened the military oroanisation of the Sultanate 
by his inis])laced i>enero.sity. Afif says tliat he promulgated an 
order to the following eflcct ; ‘‘When a soldicT grows old and 
incapable, his son shall succeed him as his deputy ; if he has no 
son, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his slave shall 
represent him.’^ The annual inspeetion of the cavalry horses 
was rendered ineffective by the prevalent corruption, which was, 
sonietinic\s at Irast, even encouraged by the Sultan. 

the: slave: system 

The number of slaves was steadily growing. In the vSultan\s 
palace there were 4 o,0(ju slave.s, and the number of slaves in all 
parts of the }{mpire w as estimated at i(S(),fX)0. A sci)arale 
dejiartment was established for the proper management of the 
slaves. Slavery had become a potential source of danger to the 
Emi)!!^. 

WORKS OF ITKLIC UTILITY 

Kiriiz was a zealous builder of U)wns and iiioscjnes. He was 
the founder of towns like Jaunpnr, Firuzabad and Falehabad. 
Many mosques, monasteries, and inns w'crc built for the con- 
vciiic-nce of the Muslims at different places. New gardens were 
laid out near Delhi. 'Rvo monoliths of Asoka were brought to 
Delhi, one from a village near Khizrabad on the Jumna, the 
other from Meerut. The cause of agriculture was well served 
by the exeavation of four important canals ; one from the Sutlej 
to the Cdiaghar (96 miles), another from the neighbourhood of 
the vSirmur hills to Arasani, a third from the (lhaghar to 
Firuzabad, and another from the Jumna to a place at some 
distance from Firuzabad. The facilities of irrigation jirovided 
by these canals increased the fertility of the Doab and the 
Delhi region. The increase in the area of cultivation naturally 
increased the revenue. These beneficial measures were accom- 
panied by others, which have been rightly described as 
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^grandmotherly legislation.' For instance, we may refer to the 
marriage bureau and the employment bureau established by 
tlie Sultan. 

PKOMOTION ok ],K'\RN1N(^ 

An orthodox vSunni, Finiz was naturally interested in the 
spread of Islamic learning. Hu built many madra^sas which 
Avere liberally endowed. Many learned divines and vScholars 
enjoyed his ])atroiiafte. He was inlerestod in secular literature 
as \vell. 'rile celel)raled historical works of Barani and Afif, 
l)Oth bearing the name of iMruz, were writlun duringihis reign. 
After the conquest of Nagarkol a large library fell into the 
hands of tlie Sultan, ruder his orders some Sanskrit works 
found in that library were translated into Persian. One of the 
greatest divincM who enjoyed the SuttaiPs favour was Jalal-ud- 
(liii Ruini. 


SreCKSSOKS OK KIKUZ 

I'irnz was succeeded ]>y his grandson, Ghiyas-ud-diri 
'riighliKj vShah II, who W’as defeated and killed by the adherents 
•of Ills cousin, Abu Bakr, in P'ebruary, 1380. Abu Bakr was 
raised to the throne, 1ml he was deposed some months later by 
Xasii-ud-din Muhammad Shah, wdio had been trying to occupy 
tlie throne since the old Sultan’s dealli. Abu Bakr was cap- 
tuied and imprisoned in the fort of ^leeriil, where he died sckui 
afterwards. There were rebellions in the Doab and in Mew at ; 
the loyalty of Mime prominent Muslim officers could not be 
relied on. In the midst of these troubles Nasir-nd*din died 
(January, His son and successor, Ala-ud-dhi Sikaiidar 

Shah, followed him to the grave within two months. The next 
Sultan was his >oungev brother, Nasir-iidMin Mahmud Shah, 
the last nichiber of the Tughlm] family who reigned at Delhi. 
His authority was not recogni.scd by some powerful nobles, 
who raisevi Nusrat vShah, another grandson of Firuz Tughluq, 
as a rival claimant to the throne. The Empire rapidly fell to 
pieces. A ])owerfiil eunuch named Malik SarAvar, wdio enjoyed 
the lofty title of SuUan-ush-Sharq (Ruler of the East), made 
himself independent at Jaunpur and founded the Sharqi 
dynasty Zafar Khan, Governor of Gujarat, proclaimed his 
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independence. Other Provincial (governors followed suit- 
Nusrat Shah’s partisans sometimes exercised more authority 
tliaa Nasir-ud-din ^lahmiid in .some parts of the Punjab and 
the Doab, • 

INVASION OK TIM UK (i^gH-og) 

When the Sult:n\atc of Delhi was on llie ])rink of dissolu- 
tion, Timur invaded India. Born in i;>36 near Saniarijand, 
Timur became the head of the Chagatai Turks at the age of 
He- conquered lYasia, Afghanistan, and Mesopotamia, and 
secured unrivalled reputation as a ruthless warrior. The pretext 
for his Indian expedition was the toleration of idolatry by the 
vSultans of Delhi, but his real object was probably pluiuk-r. 
Ho does not ai)pear to hjive entertained tlie idea of annex ine 
Hindustan to his far-flung Rnipire. 

The advance guard of Timur’s army occupiefl ^lullaii 
before his arrival in India. He crossed the Indus in September, 
r.sg8, and, after crossing the Chenab, realised a large ransom 
from Talamba, an auciunt tow’ii about 70 miles from Multan. 
Dipalpur and Bhatnair suffered terribly during his progress 
towards Delhi, heaving behind him a M.'toie of de.sr)lation which 
probably reminded men of the ravages of the Mringols, Tiniiir 
appeared near Delhi in December. < m the eve of tlie occupa- 
tion of Delhi, Timur ordered a general massacre of all Hindu 
prisoners in his camp, 100,000 in number, for he w’as afraid 
that on the day of battle they might ‘l)reak their b<jnds, 
plunder our tents, anc^ join the* enemy.’ The order was sr> 
rigorously carried cnit, says a Muslim chronicler, that a pious 
Maulana, wdio had never killed a sparrow in his life, was 
obliged to kill 15 Hindus. 

Sultan Nasir-iul-din Mahmud, assisted by his minister 
Mallu, offered but a feeble resistance to the invader. Their 
army consisted of 10,000 horse, 40,000 foot, and 120 elephants. 
On December 17 this army was defeated by Timur. Mallu fled 
to Baran ; the vSultaii fled to Oujarat, and he sought shelter 
under the rebel Governor, Muzaffar vShali. Timur occupied 
Delhi on Deceml>er*i8 and agreed, on the mediation of the 
Muslim divines, to spare the citizens. But the oppression of 
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^riiiiur^s soldiers huntin^^ for wealth compelled the Hindus to 
resist— and resistance invited general massacre by the invaders. 
For a few days the four cities of Delhi, vSiri, Jahanpanah, and 
r)ld Dellii were laid waste. A Muslim chronicler telk us, ‘*High 
towel's were l)uilt witli the heads of the Hindus, and their bodies 
became the food of ravenous beasts and birds. . . Such of the 
inhabitants as had escaped alive were made i>risoners.” We 
are also told lliat “tliore was none so liumble but he had at 
lea.st twenty slaves.” Some Indian stone masons were sent to 
Saniarqand for the construction of a great mosque there. 

At Delhi Timur was jfiincd by Khi/.r Khan, the vSayyid, 

■ 

who had been expelled by a rival from the (Governorship of 
IMultan in i3(^5-(iO. lie* accompanied Timur as far as the 
borders of Kashmir, 'rimur left Delhi on January r, 1309, 
and marclied to the norlli-east. H<* occupied Meerut, Kaiigra 
and Jammu. I'hc iiumlier ol Hindus killed during the progress 
i)f the ex[)cdition must have been very large. Khi/r Khan was 
apixnnted (Governor of Multan, Lahore, and Dipalpur. Timur 
crossed the Indus in Maich, nuq, ‘hifter inflicting on India 
moi\ misery than had ever before been inflicted by any con- 
queror m a .single invasion ” 


]>lSS()l,rTl()\ (>I- TIIK KMCIKK 

d'inuir’s (lei)arture left Delhi a desolate city. Hadauni says 
lha) “the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants 
who were left died, while for two whole months not a bird 
moved a wing in Delhi.” Xusrat Shal], who had been a fugitive 
in tlie Doab for .some lime, made himself master of the city, 
))ut lie wo.'^ soon forced bv JIallu to take refuge in Mewat, 
where he soon afterwards died. The Provincial (Governors, as 
well as 4 he fief-holders of Northern India, became independent. 
Mallu carried im some successful military operations in the 
Doab ; in 1401 he persuaded Sultan Nasir-ud-din Malimud to 
return to Delhi. The vSuUan’s authority remained confined to 
Dellii, Rolitak, vSambhal, and the Doab. 

N'asir-ud-(lin Mahmud died in February, He was 

the last representative of the Tughlnq* d)masty. The nobles 
now raised Daulat Khan to the throne. In May, 1414, Khizr 
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Khan besieged Daulat Khan in Siri, defeated him, and im- 
prisoned him in Hissar. 

GENEAHvOGrCAL TABLE Oh' THE TrOIILT'Q D'YNASTV 
Name unknown 


Ghivas-ud-Jiii Rajal) 

(1320-25) . i 

1 ! 

Mulianimad Firuz (1351-88) 

(1325-51) 1 


Falh Kfliaji 


Ghivas-ud-flin ill) Nusral 

(1388-89) Shah * 


/afar 


Khati 


A 1)11 Rnkr 
(1389-90) 


.Ma-nd-din 
(1394) ■ 


Nasir-n<l-din 

Muhammad 

(1389-94) 


Nasir-ud-diii 

Mahmud 

vShah 

(1394-1413) 


CAUSEwS OF THE FAIJ. OF THE SUr.TANATK 

At the lime of Nasir-ud-din Mahriud’s death the exlent 
of the Sultanate was defined by the saying' : ‘'Tlie rule of llie 
Lord of the World extends from iJelln to Palam (a small town 
about g miles from Delhi).*' This was a sad contrast with the 
huge si/x* of the Empire in the early part of Muhammad 
Tughluq’s reign. The jirocess f)f decline had begun under 
Muhammad, whose charairter and policy were in some measuiv 
responsible for it. The Turkish Emf)ire was a typical oriental 
despotism, and despotism reiiuircs a strong i>ersonal ruler at 
the head of the State. Muhammad was not weak, but he 
lacked efficiency ; inefficient strength degenerated into cruel 
tyranny and created confusion. The fortunes of the Kminre 
might have been revived if F'inr/ had been a strong and able 
ruler, but unfortunately he was a weak-minded bigot who was 
afraid of war and carried generosity beyond its logical limit. 
The successors of h'iruz remind us of the Later Mughals. Such 
men could not govern large Etmpirc and absorb the shock of 
Timur invasion. 
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Kitt tlic responsibility for the disi^olutiou of the I^lUpire 
must not 1 )c saddled on the Monarchy alone. The Muslim 
nobles were no longer fierce warriors like their hardy ancestors 
of the thirteenth century ; they had degenerated into uose-loving 
debauchees, and excelled more in intrigue than in war. It is 
significant lluU the fourteenth century did not produce men 
like Qntb-ud-din, Iltiitniish, Balban, Ala-ud-din, Kafur, and 
Ohiya.s-ud-din Tughluq I'he enormous ipiniber of slaves in 
tlie reign (jf Firuz Tughluq betrayed the rottenness of tlie 
^Muslim State and the Muslim society ; but out of 40,000 slaves 
in the palace no Iltiitniish or Balban or Kafur emerged. 

Thirdly, the Ihnpire had become U)o big to be governed 
from a single centre in that age of defective commiimcations. 
The concjuest of vSoiitliern India was a brilliant exploit, but 
nlliinately it i)rovcd a costly blunder. P'roni the days of 
Ala-ud-din to the final vSCfiaration of the South Ihcie wa> an 
almost regular succession of reixdlions, which strainc'd the re- 
sources of the Umpire to a considerable degree. Instead of 
becoming a compact unit, the Itmyhre remained a collection of 
princijialilies under Muslim (loveniors and Hindu vassals, over 
wboiii the Central Ciovcrniiient could exercise little control 
except through military coercion. 

Finally, the lecalcitraiicc of the Hindus proved hardly IcsS 
disa^^lrous to the Sultanate than it did to Aurangzeb at a lalei 
date The Rajputs were not .subjugated ; it took tlie Muslims 
a whole century to bring a fort like Ranthaiubhor under ])cr- 
inanenl control. I'lie Hindus ot the South did not accept the 
c.stnblishnicnt of Muslim suzerainty as* an accomplished fact. 
The Hindus of the Doab, living within striking distance of 
the capital, raised their lioiuls wlioiiever tlie Icxal ofliceis or the 
Central (toverninent showed signs of weakness. This was 
largely diie to the failure of the Sultanate to evolve any con- 
sistent i>o]icy tow’iirds the Hindus. Nothing was done to con- 
ciliate them and to draw’ them into partnershi]) in matters of 
adniinistriition ; moreover, they were sometimes victimised as 
regards their wealth and their faith. Tbc rulers continued to 
live within military camps in a hostile country, although the 
progress of time, and natural neighbourly Contact, must have to 
some extent softened the bitterness of the era of conquest. 
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SECTION III 

THE SAYYIDS AND THE LODIS 


KHIZR KHAN (1414-21) 

Khizr Khan’s litk‘ to Sayyid blood is not beyond dispiiie. 
Although he secured Ihc throne of Delhi after DauUit Khan’s 
defeat, he did not aWiiiie the royal title. He professed to rule 
as the viceroy of Tiimir’s son and successor, Shah Kukli, to 
whom he prol>ably sent occasional tribute. He sent frequent 
expeditions to supi)ress the turbulent Hindus of the Doab, but 
no attempt uas made to subjugate the i)rovinces which had 
seceded from the Sultanate. Khizr Khan’s authority was con- 
fined to Delhi, the Doab, and the Punjab. 

thk later savyids (1421-51) 

Khizr Khan was succeeded by his ^on Mubarak, who used 
the roval title of Shah. He occupied the throne for about 15 
years, but a few expeditions against the Khokar*^ and the 
Hindus of the Doab exhaust the history of his reign. He 
was murdered iu February, 1434, the clrlef of the ccmsiurators 
being the Wazir, vSarwaiyul-^Iulk. The new v">uliaii, 
Miiliammad Shah, a nephew of ’^Jubarak, succee.led with tlie 
assistance of other nobles in xmnishing Sarw ar-ul-Mulk 
Mahniiul Klialji of Malwa advanced as far as Delhi, but lie was 
obliged to return in haste to save his ca[)ilal from a threatened 
attack by Ahmad Shah of Gujarat Bahlul l.odi, the Afghan 
Govenun* of J.ahore and Sirhind, helped the Sultan against 
tile ruler of Malwa. For this service the Sultan rewarded him 
with the title of Khan-i-Khan and publicly addressed hijn as 
his son. Put Pahliil Jx)di w^as ambitious, and he* was. instigated 
by the Khokars to seize the' throne of Delhi. An attack on 
IXdhi failed, and Bahlul retreated. Put the Sultanas authority 
was everywlicre defied : “there were Amirs at tw'cnt>' krosh 
from |>elhi who shook off their allegiance and began to jirejiare 
themselves for resistaiirce.” Muhammad Shah was snccvi?ded in 
1445 by his son, Ala-ud-din Alam Shah, an incompetent weak- 
ling. Supported hy Ifis treacherous Wazir, Bahlul hodi occupied 
Delhi ill 1451. Alam vSliah resigned his crowivwilhoiit opposi- 
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tion and established his residence at Budaun, where he died 
peacefully some years later. 


GENCALOCJCAL TABLE OB' THE SAYYJlJ )>VNA*STY 
Khizr Khan (1414-21) 


Muliarak 

(1421-34) 


Tarid Kluin 

• I 

^luliauimatl Shah 
(H34-45) 

I 

Ala-nd-din Alain Shah 
(1445-51) 


3 UIII.T’h hOI>l (1451-8C;) 

\\ lien llahlul T,ofli overthrew llu^ tottering Sayyicl dynasty', 
he exercised elTevlive autliority over the greater ]mn of the 
I'^uiijab, and one of Ins relatives, Darya Khan Lodi, ruled 
Samldial, i.c., tlie comitrv to ilic east of Dellii. TlU: Doab was 
\’irtually under iIk* control of independent Chieftains. All other 
Xiroviiices were independent for more than half a oenttiiy. 

Ihahhil J/Kli was a capable and ambitious man, but he 
bad the wisdom to realise that the Sultanate could no longer 
he restored to its lormer power and i)restige. Tlie independent 
provinces etnild not be reconquered, nor could the Monarchy 
be exalted after the model laid down by Ihillian. I'he haughty^ 
Afghan nobles regarded llic King as an equal, and Hahlul had 
to remain content witli the position of a primu:> inter pares. 
A ^Muslim c'hronicler observes, “In his* social meetings he never 
sat on a throne, and would not allow his nobles to stand ; and 
even during public audiences he did not occupy the throne, but 
seated himself upon a carjict ... if at any lime they (i.c., the 
noblcsj were displeased with him, lie tried so hard to y^acifv 
tliem that he would himself go to their houses, ungird his 
sw'ord from his W'aist, and place it before the offended party ; 
nay, he would sometimes even take off his turban from his head 
and solicit forgiveness ... 11c maintained a brotherlV inter- 
course witli all his chiefs and soldiers.” 

<‘)ne of BahhiDs earliest measures nvas the overthrow of 
Hamid Khan, the treacherous lf'ac(fr of the last Sayyid King, 
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who liad helped him in occupying Delhi. Soon aft^cr his 
accession he led an expedition against Mullan, hut during his 
absence from Delhi the capital was attacked by Mahmud Shah 
of Jaunpur, who was strengthened by the secret support of 
some old nobles of Alain Shah. As soon as the news reached 
him Bahlul hurried back to Delhi and compelled Mahmud Shah 
to retreat. Tliis victory created a favourable impression about 

the Lodi regime and consolidated the new Sultan’s authority. 

• 

The Jauni)ur invasion convinced B.ahlul that the safety <\i 
his throne required the effective subjugation of the Doab and 
the conquest of Jaunpur. In a series of punitive cxpeditioii"> 
he suppressed the rebellious chiefs in Mewat and the Doab. 
Then he began a long war against Jaunpur, which re.->iilted In 
the incorporation of that Kingdom in the Sultanate (1470). 
Some time later the govetnment of the new ])rovince was en- 
trusted to the Sultan’s eldest son, Barbak Shah, Kalju (JaluuiT 
district, V. P 1 , Dholjmr, and (Iwalior were subjugated. 


SiK\M)AR Lodi \i4Sg-i5r7) 

Bahlul Lodi was succeeded oy his tliird son, Nizam Klian, 
who took the title of vSikandar Shall, in July, wpSq. Barbak 
vShah assumed the royal title at Jiuiiupur and liaiiglitily refused 
to acknowledge the su/.uiainU of his younger lirolher. A 
succes.sful exjK'dition against Jaunpur secured the submission of 
Barbak Shah, Sikaiidar left him in charge of Jaunpur, but 
some faithful Afghan nobles were associated with him in the- 
admini.stration of the prcA’ince, obviously to keej) his ambition 
in check. But the powerful Zamindars of Jaunpur defied Barbak 
Shah, and, disgusted with liis incompetence, Sikandar placed 
him in confinement. When Sikandar personally appeared in 
Jaunpur territory to suppress the Zamindars, they invited 
Husain vShah, the Shanji Sultan who had been detlironed by 
Bahlul T.odi, to reoccupy his throne, llusain Shah came at 
the head of a large force, but he was defeated and compelled 
to take refuge in Benga]^, where he passed the remaining years 
of his life in obscurity. Bihar was occupied by vSikandar 
Ivodi’s army. The Sulton now invaded Bengal, but a treaty of 
mutual noTi-aggression averted hostilities. 
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The siibjuj^^ation of Jaunpur and the conquest of Bihar were 
no mean military and political achievements. The boundaries 
of the Sullaiialc now touched Bengal in the east. Sikandar 
was a slrong ruler. He suppressed rebellions with a determina- 
lion which restored respect for the Central Oovcrnnient. He 
ilid not Sparc even the haughty Afghans. Although he did not 
introduce any wholesome change in the method of administra- 
tion, he insisted on proper auditing of account'll and i)unished 
defalcation and cnilKv//Jemenl with a severity “which would have 
liorrified Firnz Tughlmp An cHicient system <jf espionage kept 
tile Sultan in touch witli all imiiortant incidents and the senti- 
ments of Ins subjects. The abolition of corn duties and llie 
removal of restrictions on trade contributed to ilio economic 
prosperity of the i)eo[>le. 

In one resiiecl, liowever, Sikaiular's i^olicy fell below the 
rigid standard of wise statesmandii]!. Lake Firnz Tugiiluq he 
followed llic jiojicy -of religions ]tersvcutioii and aliemated the 
Hindus. A Brahmin lost his life for the offence of Siiying ni 
the presence pf some Muslims that liis faith was not inferior 
to Islam. The temples t»f Mathura were ordered to be destroyed. 
Idols were given U) the 1 Hitchers \xho utilised them as meat- 
weights. The Hindus were not allowed to bathe in tlie Jumna, 
and liarbtTs wcie i»rohibited from shaving the Hindu jalgrims. 

vSikandar I.odi was generous botli to tlie j>o()r and to tlie 
learned. His [)atrcjiiage to Muslim sdinlars and di\iiies led 
to the growtli of learning. Fie ordered a vSaiiskrit work on 
medicine to lie translated into Persian. He himself wrote verses 
in Persian. He was a patron of art a> well. He founded the 
city of Agra, whicli became in the day> of tlie ('.rcat ]\Iughals 
the centre of the s]»lendour that was Ind. Tlie ic)nndations of 
the city were laid in 1504, and it was intended to serve as a 
convenient ^military base for punitive expeditions against the 
turbulent lief-holdcrs of F'lawa, Biyana, Kol, (^iwalior, and 
Dliolpiir. During the last years of his life Sikandar Lodi often 
lived at Agra. 

imr.ahim u>D] (1517-26) 

Sikandar Lodi was succcedevd by his ^ son Ibrahim, who 
Avas more tactless than tyrannical or incompetent. He decided 
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to crush the pretensions of the powerful Afghan nobles who 
looked upon their jctgirs ‘as their own of right, and imrchased 
by their swords rather than as due to any bounty or liberalits' 
on the part of the sovereign.* Firishta says that “contrary to 
the custom of his father and grand-father, he made no distinc- 
tion among liis officers, wliether of his own tribe or otlierwise, 
and said publicly that Kings should have no relatives nor clans- 
men, but tliat all around should be considered as subjects and 
serv'ants of the sta\e ; and the Afghan chic'is, who had hitherU* 
been allowed tc) sit in tlie presence, were constrained to stand 
in front of the throne, with their hands crossed before tliein.’* 
This haughty King clearly understood tlic grave risks inherent 
in a system which vainly tried to reconcile the claims of an 
unscruimlous and over-iiowerful nobility w itli the rights of a 
de-spotic Monarchy, He wanted to make the Monarchy llic 
supreme factor in the ‘Stale sut»reme in autlnirity as well as 
ill dignity. Hut he could not go beyond the traditions ol tlire^. 
troubled eeiitiiries ; llie nolikw failed to understand that their 
exaggerated claims liad led to the rise of a system which com- 
bined the evils of oligarchy with those of Monarchy, destroy- 
ing the best features of both. The result was a bitter struggle 
betw’cen Ilirahim Lodi and his nobles, culminating in the 
destruction of Afghan power in the field of Panixiat. 

The iiol)les at iirsl tried U) get rid of the incciiivenieJit 
Sultan Iw placing lii'^ lirolh-er Jalal on tlie tliimie of Jauiiimr 
But some of the cxjierieiiced nobles soon realised their mistake, 
and Jalal, deserted In most of his friends, had to seek shelter 
at fA\'alior. rbraliim captured ('.wnlior and secured the sub- 
mission of the Hindu Jalal was captured in C'londwaua 

and murdered. 

Ibrahim then imnislied some proniineiit nf)bles and created 
alarm a.mongst the nobility. A binnidable rebellion was 
organi.scd, I ml the reiiel lorces were crushed by a royal army. 

^'An expedition was thun sent against Rana Sangram Singli of 
Mewar, who bravely defended liis territory. The discontent 
of the barons gradually readied its climax, and Daulat Khan 
Lodi invited Babur to invade India. Ibrahim Lodi was defeated 
and killed in the first liattlc of Panipat (1536) and the founda- 
tions of tlie Muglial Kinpire were laid. 
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Gl‘:NKAI.O(nCAIv TABGH OF THE I/)I>r DYNASTY 
Bahliil boi\{ (1451-89) 


Biirhak Sliali Sikaiidar Lodi 

(Jauninir) !14S9-I5i7) 

Iliralnin Lodi 
i 15!7-2tjr 


FOR FrRTHKR STri)V 

Cawhiid^i^c Ilisloyy a! India, \'ol IJl. 

Cawpdij^ns oi Ala-nd-diu Khalfi, 

Ishwari Prasad, Hi'ilory 0/ the Qinaiinali Tinks in India. 

S. K, Aiyani^ar, Scnlh ! ndni and f/i/ M uhaiuniaduit 

Invaders. , 



CHAPTER XIV 


PROVINCIAL KINGDOMvS 

SECTION 1 

KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

The decline of the vSultaniile of Delhi iiccessniily resulted 
in the establishiiieiit of indei)eiident principalities in dilTereiit 
parts of India. Kacli of these principalities had a sej^arate 
liistory of its own till its a]jsori)tion in the Mu»:lial Thninre. 

KVSIIMIR 

#- 

The valley of Kashmir liad never come within the SulUmale 
of Delhi, but Hindu rule had been snp[)lanled there by an 
adventurer named vShah Mirza, who ascended tlie throne in 
1346 under the title of Shanis-nd-din Shah. One of his 
succes.sors, Shihab-iid-diri (1350-78), was a successful warrior 
and a good administrator. Sikandar (j ^•, 03-1410) was a cruel 
persecutor and iconoclast. The Hindu,-) of Kashmir were offered 
the choice between Islam and exile ; to this order is to be 
traced the present ^luslini majority in Kashmir, Zaiii-ul-Abidin 
(1420-70) was, however, as liberal as Akl'jar in his religious 
policy. He recalled many Hindu exiles and even allowed some 
converts to return to their ancestral faith. He was a benevolent 
administrator, a scholar, and a patron of learning. Truier his 
patronage the Mahdbhdraia and the Rdjaiarciufiinl were tran- 
slated from Sanskrit into Persian. His success<')rs were ‘mere 
puppets set up, ])ulled down, and set up again hy factions and 
powerful nobles'. In 1561 tlie dynasty of Shah Mirza* was over- 
thrown, and Crhazi Shah, the founder of the Chakk dynasty, 
occupied the tlirone. The last ruler of this dynasty submitted 
to Akbar in 1580. 

JAUNPTJR 

During the rcign^of tlie last Sultan of the Tughluq dynasty 
the eunuch Bialik Sarwar declared his independence at Jaunpur 
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i)[i394)/ His authority extended as far west as Aligarh, and 
the oast Tiriiut came under his infiiieiice. (Jne of his 
■successors, Ibraliini, Shah (1^02-36), was a cultured patron of 
learning. He invaded Bengal to punish Raja Clanesh for his 
hostility to Islam, hut the expedition proved abortive. His son 
.JMahniud Shah (1436-38) waged war against Malwa and Delhi. 
Husain Shah (1/158-70] led a‘ Miccessful raid to Orissit, but he 
was unable to' resist liahlul Lodi"*. Under the vShanii dynasty 
JauniHir became a celebrated centre of Mus'liiii art' and learning 
and came to be called ‘the Shiraz of India*. 


MAI.WA 

Tlic indepc'ndeiu'e of Malwa \va^ c'^tablished by Dilawar 
Khan (»luiri, an Afghan, towards the close of the fourteenth 
e:entnry. He was murdered by his son Hushang Shah (1406-35), 
v\ho assumed the style ot royalty. He* was once defeated and 
taken prisoner bv Mii/afl'ar Shah I of (lujarat. Afterwards he 
led two abortive ex]>editions to Uiujarat and also a Miccessful 
raid to Orissa. lie was an ambitious ruler, but his military 
exploits were not very creditable. Sometime after his death the 
Khaljis Usurped the throne. Mahmud Khalji 1 (i43(>-6o) rCvSisted 
an inva>ion of Ahmad Shah I of (lujarat, advanced as far as 
Dellu with the vain desire of occupying the imperial throne, 
repeatedly fought against Ratia Kumbha of Mewar, and even 
led an expedition against the Bahmani Kingdom. He received 
formal rcv:ognition from the iiiiantoni Calijdi of Kgypl. He 
was the greatest of the Musbm Kings of ^lahva, and this iii- 
dei>endcnt Sultanate reached its grcatCvSt extent during his reign, 
n'he last ruler of the dynasty, Mahmud Khalji II (1510-31), 
was weak and deiieiident on the supiiort of his Rajput subjects. 
Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar defeated and cui)tured him. In 
1531 Baliadur Shah of (uijaral annexed Malwa. Four years later 
Emperor Humayun occupied Malwa, but after his departure 
Midlii Khan, an ex-officer of the Khaljis, established himself at 
Mamlu, the capital of ^lalwa. Malwa came under the control 
of Slier Shah in 154J. In 1561 Akbar conquered ^laUva from 


* See p. 275. 
»vSec p. 282. 

^ See p. 316. 
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Baz Bahadiir, son of Shuja’at Khan, who had been Ooveruor 
of Malwa under Islam vShah Sur. 

GUJARAT 

• 

The rich province of Gujarat occupied an important place 
among the provincial Kingdoms \Nhich arose on the ruins of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. In 1.^96, Zafar Khan, Governor rif 
Gujarat, the son of a Rajput convert, proclaimed his iiideiieii- 
dence ; .some >'ears later he assunuil the title of Sultan Muzaffar 
Shah. He comiuered Idar, defeated and captured Mnshane; 
Shah of .Malwa, and led an expedition against Jaitnjmr. His 
grandson, Alimad Shah I (1411-42) fought against Malwa, 
Khandesh, and >oine petty Rajput States like Dungarpur. He 
founded tlie city of Ahmadahad. 

Perhai)s the greatest, rulei of the dyiiar^ty was ^lahnmd 
Regarha (1458-1511), who fought against Mahmud Khalji J ot 
INIalwa and C(mquered Girnar and Champaner. His territories 
were bounded on the west liy the Arabian Sea (for he held 
Junagarh and Chaul), on the south liy Khandesh, on the cast by 
Mandn, and on the north by Jalor and Nagaiir in Kajpulana. 
Under him the Kingdom of Gujarat reached its highest exteut. 
A Portuguese naval expedition, led by the son of the Portuguese 
Viceroy in India, was defeated in the harl>our of Ciiaul 111 J50S 
by a Gujarat army, which \va.^ assisted by a naval force sent 
by the Sultan of P'gypl. This victory did not produce any 
lasting result. In 1509 the rortugiie.se \hceiuy defeated the 
Gujarat army and its P'gyptian allies at Din, and Mahmud made 
peace w’ith the Portuguese by differing llicm a site for a factory 
at Diu. 

Mu/affar Shah II (1511-26), who succeeded Hegarha, fought 
against Rana Sangram Singh of Mewar. The tradition of 
hostility against that Rajput State was continued by- Bahadur 
Shah (1526-37), wdio sacked Chilor after the great Rana’s death, 
B,ahadur Shah also led expeditions into the Deccan and con- 
quered Malwa. Towards the close of his reign Emperor 
Huinayun invafled Gujarat and occupied a part of the country ; 
but the rise of Shcr Shah in the east compelled tlio Mughal 
Emperor to retreat, Bahadur Shah the last great index>en- 
dent riiki' of Gujarat! He was treacherously murdered by the 
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Portuguese. ITis snccc^ssors were mere puppets in the hands of 
the turbulent nobles. Some unsuccessful attcmi)ts were made 
to expel the Forluguesc from Dili. Akbar comiuered Gujarat 
in 1572. ^ 

KAJPUTANl 

The conquest of Chitor hy xAla-ud-diii Khalji has ]K‘en 
referred to in a i)revious chapter*. It is probable that Guhilot 
authority in Mewar wa^ restored hy Haniir towards the close 
of Ala-ud-diii’s reign. In llie^ liftecnlh century Mewar became 
a powerful Stale under Rana Kumbha (i43';-b8}. He ra])ealedly 
fotight against the Sultans of Malwa and (Uijaral, and raised 
a great pillar of victorv at Chitor in coininenioration of his 
successes. He was a .great builder of temples and fortresses, 
and a patron of learning The jjovvct of Mewar reached its 
height during the i.cign of Kana Sanga (1500-28). His conflicts 
with the vSnltaiis of Mahva and Gujarat were generally success- 
ful. He defeated and raptured Mahmud Khalji II of Malwa» 
but generou.'.lN restored him t<j his throne. Sanga repulsed an 
expedition -ent hy Ibrahim Lodi. Put his attempt to defeat 
Halmr resulted in a disastrous defeat (battle of Khanua, 1527).® 

The Kathor clan, which now rules over the Slates of Jodhpur 
and Ilikaner, claims a high antiquity for itself. Tod connects 
the Rathors witli the (rahadavalas of Kanaiij. The modern 
histori' of Maiwar really hogiiis with Chunda (1304-1421), 
wdiose successor Jodha (1438-88) built the fort of Mandor and 
the town of J(Hllipur. Marviar reached the '/eiiitli of its power 
under Maldev (i532-b2), the famous antagonist of Sher ShahV 

The Kachchhapaghatas of Atnl)er or Jaipur claim descenF 
from the Solar dynasty. According to Tod, the principality of 
Amber was* founded in the tenth century. Probably this princi- 
pality accpiired some political importance in the fourteenth 
century ; hut the rulers of Amber did not attain prominence 
before they connected themselves with the Mughal Empire. 
Rihari Mai of Amber became a vassal of Akbar in 1561. 

"See pp. 243-244. 

* See Cha])ter XVI, Section I. 

® See Chapter XVI, Section Tl. 

TQ 
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r,HNGAL 

We have already traced the relations of HeiiRal with the 
Sultanate of Delhi till the faihiie of Finiz Shah Tnjrhlriq’s 
oxpeditiofis. Sikandar vShah, wlioiii that weak vSullan left as 
the independent ruler of Ilen^iral, hatl a successful and prosjKT- 
ous reign. He was succeeded hy his son, f jhi\'as-ud-din Azam 
’vShah able and benevolent ruler. He sent an 

embassy to China find corresponded with llie great j)(>el Hafiz. 
Under his .successors a Bralimin Zamiiidai named Raja (uinesh 
(called ‘Kans’ by Muslim historiarisi became very i>owerfub and 
filially seized the throne (1414). vSoine scholars suggc’St that 
lie ruled in tlie name of two i)uppet vSultans. Disgusted at the 
restoration of Hindu rule in Bengal, an inlluc’ntial Muslim saint 
named Qutb-ul-Alam invited Ibrahim Shah Sharcji of Jauni>ur 
to jainish tlie usurped. The expedition prov'cd abortive. 
Oanesh was succeeded by his son Jadii, who embraced Islam 
and came to be known as Jalal-ud-diu Muhammad Shah. He 
persecuted the Hindus. W’ith the death of his sou and successor 
in 1442 the dynasty of Raja Canesh camu to an end and soon 
afterwards tlie old dynasty of Iliyas Shah was restored. Bengal 
continued to suffer from the aggressions ( 4 ' tlie rulers of Jauupur. 
During the last quarter of the fifteenth century tlic Abyssinian 
slaves liecamc the King-makers at ('laut ; anarchy and misrule 
were tlie inevitable consequences. 

Tile j)ower of tlie Aliyssinians was crushed by Husain 
Shah (14Q3-1519J, a Savyid by descent, who may i>e justly des- 
cribed as the greatest ruler of medieval Bengal. He gave shelter 
to' Hu.sain vSliah of Jiyininir, who laid been expelled from his 
^.Kingdom by Bahlul Lodi. Husain Shah sent expeditions against 
Orissa and Assam, f)Ut the extent of his coiuiucst'^ cannot be 
precisely determined. We are merely told that ‘the tributary 
Xtajas as far as Orissa, paid implicit obedience to his commands ; 
ttor A\as tfiere a single rebellion or insurrection during his 
EOign.' He was a generous ruler and tolerant to Hinduism. 

Nusrat Shah (1518-33), Husain Shah’s son and successor, 
was an able and pouerful ruler. He is described iir Babur’s 
autobiography as one of tlie Jive great Muslim rulers with formid** 
able armies. He established his authority in Tirhut, gave 
shelter to many Afghan noble.s who left Delhi after* the battle 
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^>1 Ptiiiipat, and cstahlished diplomatic relations with Bahadur 
Shah of (iiijarat. Curing his reign the Portuguese made their 
ajipcarance in Ik-ngal. Xusrat Shah was a i)atron of arts. His 
successor, fihiya.^-iul-dln Mahmud Shah \v*as the last 

iiide]*eiKk'nt ruler of Hengal. Gaur was then occupied l)y Sher 
Sliah. 


SECTION II 

KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


KHANDKSn 

Tile Kingdom (d Khandesh ua'^ situated in the Tajdi 
v.ille-y. It contained the iini>()rtant chy of Hurhanpin and the 
impregnable idrt of Asirgarli. After I*iru/: Shah TnghUui’s 
deaih Malik Kaja iMirukhi, Governor of Khandesh, ])roclaimed 
Ins iiKki)endenc(. Tlie rulers of Khandesh came into conflict 
wiili the Sultans of Gujarat and the Hahmani Sultans on many 
occasion-. Asirgaih -iirrendercd to Akhar in roar and Khandesli 
became one of the province*- of tile Mughal fvnipire. 

Ki^K or Tin: ijaiimam kinoixim 

We have already referred to I he reliellioii of the fortign 
nobles at Devagiri during the reign of Muhammad TughlLUik 
Ismail Mukh, the leader of the* relicls, resigned his i>osition in 
favour (jf an inlreiiid soldier named Hasan, who assumed the 
style of royally under the Idle of Alhd Mn/afTar Ala-ud-diii 
Balnnan Shah in ia^ 17 and established the so-callcd Bahmani 
Kingdom. The storv- of HasanV. connection witli a Brahmin 
astrologer named Gaiigu, recorded hy Firishta, docs not stand 
scrutiny Hasan claimed descent from the- royal hoUvSe of Persia, 
and the title ‘Hahman Shah* assumed hy him was merely a 
formal assertion of that claim. He established his capital at 
(aill>arga. After Muliammad Tughluq’s death Hasan could 
■safely devote himsolf to the task of expansion and consolida- 
tion, for Firuz Tughluq had no desire to make an attempt for 

* See p. 269. 
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tlic recoiiquest of the Deccan. Goa, Dabhol, Kolhapur, uiul 
Telingana were conquored; at the time of Hasan's dcatli 
(1358) his territories extended from Daulalabad to Hhoiigir (in 



the Nizam's Dominions) and from the river Wainganga to the 
Krishna. An expedition against some Hindu chieftains in the 
Carnatic captured an immense booty. Hasan personally led an 
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cxpudition against Mahva and Cxujarat, but he retreated with- 
out accomplishing his object. His adniinisl ration was based 
on the model of tliu vSiillanatc of Delhi. The Kingdom was 
divided into tarals (Giilbarga, Daiilatabad, IJerar, Bidar) which 
were assigned to failhfid and enterprising MUvSlim nobles. 

STHrrUU.K I'.KTWI'KN TllK HMTMANI AND VIjAYANAf>\R 3CIN(;r)OMS 

It was during the reign of Hasan’s sncces.sor, Muhammad 
Shah I (135^-77^ lh‘it the long struggle between the Bahmani 
and Vijayanagar Kingdoms began. Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
and Kanhayya of V/araiigal oiTended Muhammad by- resisting 
Ids currency reform and also by demanding the cession of the 
Kaieluir Doab. Tin- Hindus were dufLalcd. Kanhayya had to 

iveaee b\ '^wearing fealty, ])aying a large indeninity, and 
leding ('lolkcmtla. M(*re than 400, oof) Hindus were massacred 
vvilliiii Ihikka’s teiiilorv after his defc'at in the great battle of 
Kauthal 

'i'he struggle ag<un^t \ijayanagar was continued by 
Miiliammad’s son and successor, Mujahid (i377-7f'), who bcvSicgcd 
Bukka’s cajiilal as well as Adoni, but failed to cajiture either 
r)[ the t\N(> i)laces. 'riie b(me of contention was, as usual, the 
fertile Kaichur Doab. Muhammad Shah II (1378-07) was a 
man ot peace, interested in literature and science rather tlian 
in blo(Kly wars of compiest. 

'Phe j)()licv of aggreSMon was revi\ cd b>' Pinr/, Shah 
(1307-1422), wlu) combined tiard drinking and a largo harem 
uitli religious orthodoxy. In i ;c)8 Harihara H of \bjayanagar 
invaded the Raichur Doal) with an a^iiv of 30,000 horse and 
f^o.ooo foot. A clever stratagem adopted by a Muslim officer 
created confusion in the Hindu camp and compelled Harihara 
to retreat. The Hindu King had to conclude peace and secure 
llie release of l^rahmiii capti^'es by paying a Iieavy indeninity. 
Firu/ isliali’s relations with the Muslim rulers of Khandesh, 
(tiijaral, and Mahva were not friendly ; they instigated the 
rulers of Vijayanagar to declare war against the tiroud Bahmani 
Sultan* In 1400 war w^as rencA^'ed, the excuse being the attempt 
of Bukka 11 to capture the beautiful daughter of a goldsmith 
•of Mudgal. An attack on the city of \^jayanagar failed, and 
Firu/ himself was defeated and wounded by the Hindus. But 
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a Bahniani general eoiKiucTecl tile region as far as the Tunj^a- 

bhadra, and Bnkka ff concluded peace on huinilialing condi- 
tions. He sent one of his daiptihters to h'iniz vShah’s harem,. 
ceded Banjiapur and paid a large indemnity. In 1417 Firu/. 
subjugated Telingana. In 1420 a fresh war with Vijayanagar 
followed ; the Hindus defeated Firuz and ravaged his territory. 
Towards tlie close of liis reign this vigorous King became a 
feeble voluptuary. 

His brother and successor, Ahmad Shall (1422-35), carried 
on the struggle against Vijayanagar w-ith renewed vigour A 
large Hindu army encami)ed on the southern bank of the 
Tungabhydra under the leadership of the King himself ; but a 
surjirise attack created confusion, and the King fled to 
Vijayanagar. Ahmad vShah mcTcilessly lavaged V’ijayanagar 
territory, butchered thousands of innocent non-comliatants, 
anct -omitted nothing that could offend the religious senti- 
ments of the Hindus. The city of \'ijayanagar was then 
besieged. Deva Raya IJ now concluded ]>eace by ]>aying tribute 
(1423). Ahmad Shah then captured tlic* bn'trcss of Warangal 
and finally' destroyed the iiuK i»cndence of the Kakatiya 
Kingdom. He also defeatcvl Hushang Sliaii of Malwa, and 
fought against the Sultan of (jujarat over the possession of the 
island of Maliim (which stood (>ii the site (^f the present island 
of Bombay k He transfcTred his capjUil from fliilbarga to Bidar. 
This ferocious tynmt is descnl/cd by a Muslim chronicler in 
the following words' “His disposition was adorned with the 
ornament of clemency and temperance and with llie jewel of 
abstinence and devotion.'* He was a superstitious fanatic, 
Init liis love of learning* was geiuiiiK*. 

Repeated defeats at the hands f>f the ^Inslims compelled 
Deva Raya II to revise his military system. He w-as advised 
that the success of the Muslims was due to the sui)criority of 
their cavalry and llieir skill in archery. He admitted the 
Muslims in liis service, gave tliem la^^es, and Imill a mosque 
at Vijayanagar for their wx^rshi]). With the reorganised army 
he invaded the Raichiir Doab in 1443 and secured some jn'eli- 
minary successes, Imt Sultan Ala-ud-din Ahmad (r435-5’7). 
and successor of Ahmad Shall, compelled him to sue for peace ; 
the regular payment <^i tribute was insisted upon. Some Hinclir 
chiefs of the Konkan were reduced to submission. Though 
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addiciecl to pluasiiru, Ala-iid-diii was a stern ruler,' a great 

builder, and a i)atrc)n of learning- 

His successor was liis son Huniayiin (1457-61), a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, rightly described as a ‘homicidal maniac,' 
is still reineinbered in the Deccan as the Zaliyn (oppressor). 
During the reign of hi-^ minor son and successor, Nizam Shah 
(1461-651, the llahmani Kingdom was threatened by the in- 
vasicnis of the Hindu rulers of (Orissa jyid Telingana and 
Maliniud Khalji I of Malwa. The next vSultan was his brother, 
Muhammad Shah III (140582). 

MAiTMrn 

Sultan Miijaliid luul shown great preference to tlie Persians 
and llie Turks, 'hhe emi)lovment of t^oreign tnjops, begun by * 
him, gradually assimKcl serious lu'oportions and ultimately 
ruinui' the Jhihmani Kingdom. In the hftcenth century the 
Jkihmani court became a hot lied of intrigues, the ‘Dcccanis' and 
the ‘Foreigners’ generally taking opposite sides. The line 
beUveeii these two rivril iJoluical groups was for the first time 
clearly drawn in the reign of Ahmad Shall. The ])o]itical feud 
was embiltercd Ijv religious differences ; tlie ‘Deccanis’ were 
Sunnis, but mo'^t of the ‘I'oreigners’ were Shias. 

During tlie reigns of Xi/aiii Shah and Muhammad Shah III, 
Khwaja Mahmud (lawau. a ‘Foreigner’, ])Iayed a leading part 
in the niauagement of puldic aflairs. For man,\' years he loyally 
served the Slate as cliief minister. His iniiilary tecord was one 
of triumph. He sul^jugated the Hindu, ehiefs of the Konkan 
and captured (loa. During his adminisiration succcs.^'fiil cxjiedi- 
tions were led against the Andhra country and (h'is.sa. In the 
course of a campaign against Vijayanagar the famous city of 
Kanchi plundered. This ‘unrivalled minister’ [in the words 
of a Muslim chronicler) was, however, not immune from the 
intrigues of his ‘Deccaiii’ rivals. They ])oisoned the ears of 
Muhammad Shah III, who ordered him to lie executed (1481). 
^leadow’S Taylor observes that “with him departed all the 
cohesion and power of the Bahmani Kingdom/* l^Iahnuul 
(lawan lived a simple life. He was a scholjir and zealous in the 
observance of his religious rites. He was an efficient admiui- 
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strator. But in one respect he could not transcend the limita* 
tions of his ago : lie persecuted the Hindus. 

FAIJ, or TpK BAtIMANI K1NG1X)M 

The Bahniani Kingdom could not long survive the execu- 
tion of this able minister. Mahmud (1482-1518) \vas an 

4 imbecile. The jirovincial (hwernors t(K>k advantage of his 
weakness and carvud out independent iniiieipalilies for them- 
selves. Yusuf Adil Shah founded the Adil Shahi dynasty at 
Bijapiir (1490) ; Ahmad Nizam Shah founded the Xizaiii Shahi 
dynasty at Ahmadiiagar (14^)0) ; Falhullah Imad vShah founded 
the Iinad Shahi dynasty in Berar (1400) ; Quli Qulb Shah found- 
ed the Qutli Shahi dynasty at (lolkonda (1512). The Bahinani 
Kingdom rcniainecl confined to Bidar. \\‘hen the last Bahmani 
“■King, Kalimullah, fled* to Bijapur in 1525, his powerful 
minister, Amir Barid, founded the Barid Sh.ahi dynasty at 
fiidac 

r.KNi!:\ho(',je.\b table oi* the BAinnNi i^ynasty 

.\la-u4-diii Bahiuai! vSluih. {M47-vS8) 
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Ahiaad Ala-tid-din Wali-uUah TiTaliniiinah 
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XIKITJN 


In 1470 Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, visited 
Ihdar, whicli was then the capital of the Baliniaiii Kingdom. 
He says, '‘Khorassanians rule the country and serve in war.’^ 



IThijr map diows ihc location of the live olfsliools of ilic 
Unlminiii Kingdom in ihc- sixteenth cemurv.] 


The army was very large; when the vSultan went out hunting, 
0c>,ooo men and 200 elephants followed •him. The nobles lived 
in great luxury : “They are wont to be carried on their silver 
beds, preceded by some 20 chargers caparisoned in gold, and 
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followed by 300 men on horseback and by 500 on foot, and' 
by liorn-nien, ten torcli-licarers, and len musicians. About the 
condition of the ijeoplc the traveller says, **Thc land is over- 
stocked u’ith peoidc ; but those in the country arc very miser- 
able, whilst the nol)ks arc extremely opulent and delight iir v 
luxury.’’ 

IferjAPUR 

I' 

Bijapur was the most im])ortant of the vSlates which arose 
on the ruins of the Balunani Kingdom. Yusuf Adil Shah, the 
founder of Hjja])ur, was an able ruler. He was kind to the 
Hindus. .He married a Maralha lady and admitted Hindus to 
higli offices. Saluva Xarasimha of \^ijriyanagar, nlu) declared 
war at the iiisligatiou of Qasim Barid, the powerful minister 
of the puppet Bahiiiani Sultan, was defeated l)y Adil Shah. 
Fsmail Adil Shah (1510-34) fought against \hjayanagar and 
Ahmadnagar, Bidar, and (lolkoiula. AH Adil Shah (1557-79) 
utilised Ram Raja’s assistance in rawaging Ahmadnagar torritcu'y, 
but later on he joined the Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Oolkonda 
in crushing the i)ower of \'ijayaiiagar in the battle of Talikota. 
Ibrahim Adil Shall 11 (1570-1626) was an al)]e and j)opular ruler. 
During his reign the Snllan oi Ahmadingar was defeated and 
killed, and the Kingdom ot Bidar was annexed to Bijapnr 
(ibiS-ig). rnder his successor, Muhammad Adil Shall (1626-57), 
Bijapur came into contact with. Shah Jahan. Aurang/.eb con- 
quered Bijajiiir in i6<S6. 

rjoivK(>xi>A 

« 

The Sultanate of rhakonda grew uj; in Telingana, fornievly 
included in the Hindu Kingdom ol W’arangal. Its founder, 
Quli Qutb Shah, had a long and pro.spcrous reign (1512-43). 
HivS son, Ibrahim, look part in the battle of Talikota. .Towards 
lii.s Hindu subjects lie pursued a conciliatory policy, After his- 
death in t6ii Golkonda became a victim of Mughal aggression. 

It was annexed liy Aurangzib in 1687. 

AHMADNACiAR 

The Sultans of were frequently engaged in 

wars against Bijapur. Burlian Nizarn Shah 1 (1509-53) made. 
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an alliiDicc willi Sadasiva of Vijayanagar, invaded Bijapnr 

territory, and captured Sholapur. I^ater, an attack on liijapur 

city failed. His successor, Husain Nizam Shah I (1553-65), 
joined All Adil i^hah aRainst Vijayanagar and took part in the 
battle ol Talikola. His successors were weak. Berar was 
annexed to AhinadiiaKar in 1574. Ahmadnagar was gradually 
absorbed within the Mughal Knipirc- during the reigns of Akbar, 
Jahangir, and vSiiali Jahan. 

RISK OF VTjAVAX\r,\R 

It was during tlie lunnoil (»f Muhammad ‘Tughluq’s reign 
that the great Kingdom of \h)ayanagar took its birtli. ^^ewelTs 
,1 h'otjroiicu Fjiipuc give‘> us traditional stories aiiont the origin 
of Vijayanagar. It is ^aid tliat five sons of Saiigama, of whom 
Harihara and Bukka took the leading part, founded the city of 
\hjayanagar on the --oniiiern bank of ilie Tuugabhadra. It is 
more ]>robable, however, that the city of Anegiuidi, on the 
northern bank of the Tuugabhadra, which formed the nucleus 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, was founded by the Hoysala King, 
Vira Ballala 111, about the year 133^^. Maiihara and Ihikka 
were probably wardens of the northern marches undor the 
Hoysala banner, and it is jirobably in this capacity that they 
fought against the finiiulei of the Bahmani Kingdom. I'he deatli 
of \hru]>aksha Ballala, the >011 and '•uccessur of \\y[\ Balia III, 
in 1340 loft Harihara and Bukka in indepciuleiil possesMon of 
the territories which had so long acknowledged the Hoysala 
suzerainty. It is probable tliat Harihara extended his authority 
from the Krishna in tlie n<nlh to Ihe^ neighbourhood of the* 
Kaveri in the south ; but neither he nor Bnkka assumed full 
royal titles. According to tradition, Harihaia and Bukka 
received valuable assistance* and inspiration from Madhava, 
suniamed .\'idyaiaii\'a, a great ,scholar and religious teacher, 
and Ills brother v^avana. the well-known commentator on the 
Vedas. 

TIIK SANGVMA OYNASTY 

Thu first dynasty of Vijayanagar, wliich is usually named 
after Hangama, lasted up to the year i486, .The mo.st important 
feature of the foreign ])olicy of the rulers of this dynasty was 
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a long struggle against the Bahniaiii Kingdom, to which re- 
ference has been made above. Bukka sent an embassy to 
China in 1374. He was succeeded in 137Q by Hariliara IT 
(i379-i4ct6), the first ruler of Vijayanagar who assumed imperial 
titles. He extended liis authority over Kanara, Mysore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Kanchi and Chingleput regions. Ilis successors, Deva 
Raya I and l>cva Raya 11 suffered defeats 

xit the Iiaiids of the Balimani Sultans. LVva l\a>'a II, howwer, 
reorganised the adiiiini-slration and appointed an ollicer to look 
after overseas comiiierce, 

GKNEALOGICAIv TAIiLU OP TIIK SVNliAMV DVN\STY 
vSaiigaina 1 
I 

I i i 11 

Hariliara I Kainpan i lUikka I Maiappa MtuUiapa 

I * i 

Saiieama II Hariliara JI ( lv579-l 
I 

lUikica 11 Deva Ua\a I (1406-22J 

\ ira Vijaya (1422) 

Dvva Uava 11 (1422-40) 

,-y I 

Mall.k'irjnna X'inipak^ha II 

(l44»?-65; (1465-861 

THK SAIvUVA DYNASTY 

During the second half of the fifteenth century the weak- 
ness of Deva Raya il's successors created confusion in the 
Vijayanagar Kingdom# Rebellions within wxre followed by 
foreign invasions : the Bahmani Sultan advanced into the 
Krishna-Tungabhadra Doab and Puru.djottaina Gajapati of 
Grissa threatened the eastern provinces. Tlicse aggre.ssioiis were 
resisted by a powerful Saluva chieftain, Narasimha, whose 
ancestral estate lay in Chandragiri (Chitlur district). About 
i486 ho deposed Virupaksha II, the last ruler of the Sangaina 
dynasty, and occupied the throne. This is known as the 'First 
Usurpation’ ; it was probably rendered necessary by 'the dis- 
tracted condition of {he Kingdom. Narasimha Saluva was an 
able and popular niier. I>uring his brief rule* of six years he 
recovered nio^t of the districts occupied by the Bahmani Sultan 
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and the King of C)rissa. After his death his powerful general 
Narasa Nayaka, be-came the de facto ruler of the Kingdom, 
althoiigli Narasiniha’s two s^ms were, one after anollicr, kept on 
the throne. After Xarasa Nayaka's death in 1505 his .son, Vira 
Narasimha, deposed Narasimha’s worthless son and seized the 
throne for himself. This is known as the ‘Second Usurpation\ 

TMlv TULUVA DYNASTY ; KK ISIINAr>K\* t KAA'A 

The dynastN' founded by Vira Nara.simha is called the 
Tuhivn dynasty. He was succeeded after a short reign by his 
Younger brother, Krishiiadeva Raya (1500-30), the greatest ruler 
of \"jjayanagar and one of the most famous Princes k^iown to 
Indian history. At the time of his accession the Kingdom was 
tlistiirbed by internal rebellions and Ihrealened by external 
enemies. Ih’japiir was crnitinuing Uie Rahniani tradition of 
imstility against Vijayanagai . The King of Orissa still occupied 
tile eastern coast as far south as Xellore. v )n the western coast 
the Portuguese, had occupied Ooa. Krishiiadeva Raya vSiicccss- 
fully dealt with these difticnlt problems. At first he* subjugated 
sonic refractory vassals in Mysore. The Raichur Doab was 
occupied in 15U. Several campaigns against llie King of Orissa 
proA’ed eminently ‘-ucocssfiil, although the latter was assisted 
Ij>‘ the Sultans of Oolkonda and Bidar, Krisluiadcva Raya 
advanced as far as modern WaltCiir. The King of Orissa gave 
him a daughter in marriage and rccogiii.sod tlie Krishna as his 
boundary. In 152a the Sultan of Bijapur attL*ni])ted to recover 
the Raichur l>oab, but he suffered a cnisliing defeat. Knshna- 
deva Raya overran the Bijapur ten i tor v and destroyed the 
fortress of (Inlbarga His authority \fns extended as far as 
South Konkan in the west, Vizagapalam in the east and the 
southernmost point of the peninsula. Probably some islands 
in the Indian Ocean were within his sphere of influence. The 
power anil prosperity of ^^ijayanagar excited the wonder of 
foreign travellers, and in the page^ of Paes we read : "He is 
the most feared and perfect King that could possibly be. . . 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden ‘fils of rage . . . he is by rank a greater lord than 
any, by reason of what he possesses in armie.s and territories." 
Friendly relations \Aere maintained with the Portuguese of Goa, 
and Albuquerque was permitted to build a fort at Bhatkal. 
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Krishnadeva Raya was not only an enterprising conqueror 
and successful administrator ; he was an accomplished scholar 
and generous patron of learning. He wlis a devout Vaishnava, 
but there was no trace of ivligious intolerance in his policy. He 
represented that type of benevolent despotism wliich had h>econic 
the traditional ]>olitical organisation in India. 

B:Vn'l,K Oi- TAIJKOTV 

• 

Krislinadova Raya was Micceeded his hn^lier Achyiita 
Raya (1530-42), whose wcakne.ss led to tlie rise of rival political 
groups and the consequent weakening of the central authority. 
Soon after his death the throne passed to his nc])lK'\\ Sadasiva, 
blit the dr facto ruler was liis famous minister Rama Raya. 
This able but tactless minister interfered in the (piarrels of the 
Muslim Sultans, hoping thereby to restore the power ami 
ju'cstige of Vijayanagjir. In 1543 he formed an alliance with 
Aliiiiaduagar and (lolkonda against Bijaimr. In 1558 he joined 
Rijapur and (.hdkonda against Ahmadnagar. The territory of 
Ahmadnagar was ravaged and the triuini>liant army of Vijay- 
nagar 'destroyed the mosques and did not even respect the 
sacred Quran’, This insult to Islam, and the haughty behaviour 
of Rama Raya, united all the Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
(except tlic Sultan of Ikiar) agaicst Vijayanagar. The com- 
bined armies of Rijapur, Ahmadnagar, (lolkouda, and Ridar 
inflicted a crii.shirig defeat 011 the Vijayanagar army in the battle 
of Talikota (Raksas-Tagdi) on January 23, 15^)5. Rama Raya 
was captured, and beheaded by the* Sultan of Ahmadnagar \vith 
his OAV’ii hand. Feri.shm says, “The plunder was so great that 
every private mail in the allied army became rich in gold, 
jewels, tents, arms, horses, and slaves. ...” The city of 
Vijayanagar was mercilessly destroyed. Sewell says, “Never 
f)erhaj)s in the liistory of the world lias such Iwivoc been 
wrought, and wrought so .suddently, on so splendid a city. . . .“ 

The battle of Talikota weakened Vijayanagar, but it could 
not destroy Hindu i)olitical power in the South. The temporary 
coalition of the Sultans did not riiicn into a permanent Tilliance. 
Their mutual jcalousV enabled \’'ijayanagar to recover some- 
thing of the lost groynd. “Talikota was the* climacteric, but not 
the grand climacteric, of the V^ijayanagar Timpirc**. 
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Venkata I 
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(1542-70) 


THK \kAVlDU DYNASTY 

After the tragic <kalli of Rama Raya his brother Tiruniala 
traiislerrod the ea])ilal to Penn^onda aiul partly restored the 
l^ower and i)restii’e r)f \lie Kingdom. In 1570 he dc])osed the 
pupjjet Kin.Li’ vSada^iva and usnrj«ed the throne. He beloiiRod 
to tile Aravidir dyna>ty. His son and sticcessor^ Ranj^a II, was 
a siiecessful ruler. IK* was succeeded by hi^ ]»rothcr, Venkata H 
who transferred Ins capital to Chandta^;iri. He was 
abk to maintain the integrity of the Kiii^.;dom, although he 
encouraged disruj)tioii ])y recognising the foundation of the 
Kingdom of Mysore in 1612. llis death was folknsetJ by a war 
of succe.ssion and the disrui)tioii of the Kingdom. Ranga III, 
the last notable ruler of the dynasty, was una]>le to suppress 
his refractory \Tis^als and to resist the aggru.-%sions of the Sultans 
of lhja])ur and (hjlkonda. Had the Hindu vassals and provin- 
cial g()veniors of \'ijayaiiagar remained hwal to the central 
auliiority, llie I^luslims would not have ]>eeii able to extond their 
l)o\ver towards tlie Far South. 


(;ENPAbOf;ic\b TAnhE of tmf: auavidi dynasty 

Ranga I 


Rama Rava Tirumaki Venkatadri 

I ■ I 

Ranga IV I I I I Ranga V 
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FOKHIGN TRAVErj.FRvS 

An Italian traveller named Nicok* Conti visited Vijayanagar 
about 1420. He describes the city in the following words: “The 
circnmferericc of the city is sixty miles ; its walls are carrictl 
up to the inoiintains and enclose the valleys at their foot. . . , 
In this city there are estimated to be ninety thousand men fit 
to bear anns“. A Persian envoy named Ahdur Raz/aci, is ho 
came to Vijnyaiiagar »in 1442-48, says, “The country is so well- 
populated that it is impossible in a reasonable space to con\'e>' 
an idea of it. In the Kiiig\s treasury there are eliamhers wit’n 
excavations in them, filled with molten gold, forming one- mas.^. 
All the inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, ever! 
down to the artificers of the bazar, wear jewels and gilt orna- 
ments in Iheii ears and around their necks, arms, wrists, and 
fingers.’* Afiout the city* he says, “The city of Bijanagar i^' 
such that eye has not .seen nor ear heard of any place resembling 
it upon the wliole eartli. It is so built that it has seven forti- 
fied walls, one within the other,'* Wjc have already referred to 
Paes, a Portuguese traveller. He says, “This is the best prf>- 
vided city in the world, and i,s slocked with provisions such 
as rice, wheai, grains, Indian corn, and a certain amount c»:‘ 
barley and beans, moong, pulses, horse-grain and many otlier 
seeds. . . The streets and markets uve full of laden oxen with- 
out c'ount.'* Another traveller, iCdoardo l^arbosa, says that 
V^ijayanagar was “of great extiait, highly i>opulous and Die seat 
of an active commerce in country diamonds, nihies from I'egu, 
^ilks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, 
pepper and sandal from ^Malaliar”. 

\ SURVKV OF THF VTJAYAN.AGAR KISGDOM 

These extracts from the writings of foreign traveller" 
belonging to different nationalities testify to the economic 
prosperity of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, Irrigation was 
encouraged ; consequently agriculture flourished. Among in* 
dustries we may specially mention mining and textiles. Indus- 
trial life had so far developed that tliere w^ere craftsmen‘'s and 
merchants' guilds. Commerce played an important part in the. 
economic life of the people. The most important port on the 
western coa.st was Calicut, which had coilmie*rcial relations with 
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Euroi)e as well as the Far East. Vijayanagar had her own ships, 
and the art of sliip-bnilding was vvell-knoun. 

IJke all medieval rulers, the King of Vijayanagar was an 
autocrat. His authority in civil, military, and jiidicml matters 
was uiichallcngeJ . Thongli there was no constitutional cVieck, 
yet the King ivas conscious of his responsibility for tlie welfare 
of the people. Krislniadeva Kaya says, '‘A crowned King should 
always rule with an eye towards DharnK^'^ The King was 
assisted liy ministers, who were recruited from all high castes 
and were sometimes hereditary. Tlie Kingdom was divided into 
several provinces, each of which was under a vdccroy (vayaka). 
The \hcerf)ys exercised laige i»ow'ers, but they W’cre effectively 
controlled hy the Central (lovernmcnl as long as the Kings were 
strong. l{acli village had its own assembly and formed an auto- 
nomous administrative’ unit. Land revenue harmed the principal 
source of the King’s income. Xiiniz says that the i)easants had 
to pay niiie-tenths*ol' the produce to their lonls, who paid one- 
half to the King. Heavy taxation and oppression of provincial 
governors and local (»flicials created widespread distress, w’hich 
was sometimes relieved by the benevolence of the Kings. On 
the whole, 1io\\cvct, the splendour of the court and ihc aristo- 
cracy offeied a sad contrast to the misery of the masses. 

Vijayanagar had to maintain a large army for defence and 
offence*. Paes says that Krislniadeva Raya had ‘joo.cx^o fool, 
32,()oo lioisc, and 051 elephants, besides camp-followers. 
Artillery wHs in use even in the fourteenth century. The mili- 
tary department was under the management of the Coniiiiander- 
in-Chief [Dandanayoka] . 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagar served a high historical pur- 
ix)se by acting as the champion of Hindu religion and culture 
against the aggressions of the Muslims in vSouthcrii India. The 
T)atroiiagc of the rulers was extended not only to Sanskrit, the 
lingua iravLa of the Hindus, but also to the local languages — 
Telegu, ^'a:nil and Kanarese, We have already referred to 
^[adhava and Sayana, who occupy a prominent place in the 
history of medieval Sanskrit literature. Krishnadeva Raya wrote 
books in Sanskrit and Telegu and his court was adorned by eight 
Telegu poets. Telegu literature w^as also patronised by the 
Kings of the Aravidii dynasty. There w’as i\o religious perse- 
cution in this great Hindu State, Barbosa says, “The King 
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allows such freedom that every inati may come and go and live 
according to his own creed without suffering any annoyance, 
and without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or 
Hindu." ‘The religious /eal of the Kings found expression in 
great temples, which have been described by Western experts 
as perfect specimens of Hintlu architecture. Ihe ruins of the city 
jof Vijayanagar still excite the wonder of scholars and artists. 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cuvihridgi' llisloyy ot Indici, Vol. HI. 

Sewell, A Forgotten Empire. 

H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gaivan. 



CHAPTER XV 

THK vSl/l.TAXATK OF DFXHI— A GENERAl^ PURVEY 


SECTION I 

ADMINISTRATION 


TIIK MUSLIM ST\TK 

The Muslim Slate was a theocracy, and all political institu- 
tions were, in tlieor\', derived from Islamic Law and sanctioned 
by it. In practice, h(jvvever, this theory i)assed throu}:^li many 
modifications, s]»ccially in a coiintiy* like India, where non- 
Miislims constituted an owrwhelmiimly laige majority of the 
jK)pnlation, and political csmditioiis differed widely from those 
contemplated by the Muslim jurists. 

According to the orthodox Muslim theory, sovereignty was 
l)a‘^L\l on election by the faithful. Tliis theory was found un- 
workable even in llie liomeland of Islam, and Mawardi, the 
celebrated jurist, was foiced to the conclusion that the sovereign 
might ap])oint his own suecesstn*. In the case of the vSultanate 
of Delhi it is diffK’nlt to trace the source of sovereignty. There 
u-as no rec(jgnisevi law of succession, no recognised proc'cdiire 
to he followed in cases of dis])Ute. Ihoadly speaking, the choice 
was limited, as a matter of convenience, to tlic surviving 
members of the deceased Sultairs famih^ The priority of birth, 
the question of efficiency, the nomination of the dead King — 
these con.sidcraticm.s sometimes received sonic attention, but the 
decisive voice seems to have lx:cn that of tlie nobles, who usually 
preferred personal convenience to the interests of the State. 


TUK TURKISH RUIvKRS ()!• INDIA AND THK CAUrilATK 

Hy^llic thirteenth century tlic theory ^that the entire Islamic 
world was united under the religious and political authority of 
the Caliph had become an unreal but convenient political fiction, 
and a large majority of the faithful had begun to read the 
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Khuibah^ in the name of Muslim Princes who occupied an 
independent position. Under the Abbasids “Islam was . . . 
broken up into many fragments, not necessarily in any way 
dependent, on the Caliphate, each with its separate history. “ 
In 1258 Hulagu, the great Mongol leader, ti)ok Baghdad and 
put the Caliph to death. The Caliphate now disappeared, “But 
a shadow survived in Mgyi^t, — a race of mock-Caliphs, having 
the name without the substance ; a mere si>ectru as it were.” 
The uncle of the last Caliidi of Baghdad look lefugc in Tvgy])t, 
and was recognised by the ^lemluk Sultans of the Nile valley 
as a spiritual i)oteritate. The succession of the I'.gyptiau Caliphs 
was maintained unbroken in the line, until the last of them 
resigned his theoretical rights into tin* hands of Suleiman 
II, the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople, 111 the sixteenth 
century. 

Tradition, especially *if it is intcrtwiticd witli religion, die^' 
hard. The Caliphs lost i)olitical power after the fall of Baghdad, 
hut they did not forfeit their political prestige. No true believer 
could ever forget that it was to tlic successor of the Prophet 
that his allegiance was due. “lie was the fountain-head of all 
political authority ; Kings and tribal chiefs were subordinate to 
him, and his sanction alone could provide a legal basis for their 
pow’er.“ The relations oi the Sultans of Delhi with the Caliphs 
of Baghdad and P'gyi)! must be analysed against tliis back- 
ground. 

When Sultan Mahmud of Oha/.tii put an eiul to the 
Sainanid dynasty and asserted his independence, his position 
was recognised l)y the Abbasid Caliph r)f Baghdad, Wliether 
Mahmud liimself desired to consecrate and strengthen his own 
authority by securing the formal recognition of the successor 
of the Prophet, or wliether the declining Abbasid dynasty 
thought it prudent to take advantage of the situation in order 
to remind the world that the prestige of the Caliph was not a 
legend of the past, is not clear. Muhammad of Ghur inscribed 
the name of the Caliph in his early coins issued in Delhi. 

^ Khutt?aii means the ?s<'nnoii deliven cJ on lOitlins at the liinc 
of Zuhr (or jiieridian prayer) “Aoconling to Ihc he.st authorities, the 
name of the reigning ICIialifah ought to he Tecit<*<1 in the Khutbah; ami 
the fact that it is nut so recited in independent Muhainmndan king- 
doms, but the natne of the Sultan or .\mir is sulislituted for the 
Khahfah, has Us signifirance.** 
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Iltutuiish wfis tliu first Sultan of Delhi to receive formal recogni- 
tion from the Caliphate. In 1229 the emissaries of the Caliph 
Al-Mustansir came to Delhi and recognised his position as 
sSiiltan of Delhi. The name of the last Caliph o( Baglidad, 
Al-Mustasim, continued to be mentioned in the coins of Delhi 
for about four decades after his death (1258). Ala-ud-din and 
Qutb-ud-din Muliarak Khalji arc described as Cali])hs by the 
obliging court poet, Amir Khiisrau ; but epigraphic and numis- 
matic evidence docs not give any iiulica\ion of the assiinip- 
tioii of tliat dignity l>y Ala-ud-din, although his son openly 
proclaimed that lie was ‘the great imam, the Klialijah/ 
1 owards the close oi jii-^ reign Muhammad Tughjuq, hard 
pressed by rebellion.'* and w idc-s:|)read discontent all over the 
b-mi'jire, fell liack upon llie old device of strengthening royal 
autliority by tlie Caliph’s lecognition. In 134;^ an emissary from 
the hgyptian Ca]i]iii Al-Haknn 11 arrived at Delhi. Barani 
(k^crilios the SuUaiik attitude in the following w'ords : “He 
liad liis own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
of the Khali fall substiluted ; and bis flatteries of the Khalifah 
were so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. “ Kiruz 
Tughliui writes in his autobiography, “The greatest and best 
of honours that I obtained through Cod’s mercy was, that by 
my obedieucu and piety, friendliness and submission to the 
Khalitah, the lejnesentative of the holy Prophet, my authority 
was confirmed ; for it is l\v his sanction that the pow'cr of 
Kings is assured, and no King is secure until ho lias submitted 
himself to the Khalifah, and has received a confirm all on from 
tile sacred tin one.” Xo successor of Firiiz attached so much 
importance to ‘a confirmation from t)K' sacral throne,’ and no 
emissary from Kgy])t came to Dcllii after tile death of this 
devout inonaidi. 


TlHv HIMH’S IN THK MUSLIM STATIC 

The non-iMnsliin subjects of an Islamic v^tate arc called 
/.immis people living under guarantees). When the 

Muslilns coiKiuered a non-Muslim country they offered three 
alternatives tij the vaiuiuished people ; coiivcrsioti to Islam, the 
payment of jeziyah, death. Naturally those who valued their 
own religion made terms with the conquerors by paying the 
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Jestyak. A Musditn jitnit says, “He who pays thc Jetiy&k snd 
obeys the Muheiptaadan State is called a Zttnmi/' The Jeziyek 
could not be levied upon monks, hermits, paupers, cX 
The payu^t of the Jeziyah was associated with hunuliatioa 
and degradation. Piruz Tughluq abolished the exemption 
which the Brahmins had enjoyed for centuries m respect of 
the Jeztyah 

There were learned Muslim divmes who aimed at reducing 
the Hindus to the position of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water The opinion of Qazi Mughis-ud-din has been quotetl 
above* An Egyptian exponent of Islamic Law ■wrote to Ala- 
ud-din Khalji during his sojourn in India “I have heard 
that you have degraded the Hindus to such an extent that their 
wives and children beg their bread at the doors of Muslims. 
You are, in doing so, rendering a great service to religion. 
All your sms will be pardoned by reason of this single act 
,,of merit . . ’’ 

It would be a mistake to think that these uncompromising 
views wQse always reflected in legislation and administrative 
policy Ala-ud-dm Khalji degraded the economic position of 
the Hindus , Firur Tughluq and Sikandar Lodi encroached 
upon their religion But there was no continuous oppression, 
no systematic attempt at exteimination The worst charge that 
can be levelled against the Sultans is that they made no attempt 
to draw the Hindus into partnership m the management of 
public affairs*. 

THE MONARCHY 

• 

According to Muslim theology and jurisprudence, sove* 
reignty was vested m the Law (Shar), which had its ultimate^ 
basis in the Quran The King was the supreme interpreter of 
the Law One of the important factors which curbed the 
ddl^tism of the Muslim rulers was that they could not defy 
tiCligttfSW with impunity. Among the Sultans eff I>elhi Ala-ud*- 
l^alji and Muhammad Tughluq made partly successful 
to free themselv^ from the I^aw and its tradftietmf 
Sunni* diviues. 



, Antrtlicr important check (ffii iwi pow was- 
leged position of the nobles. “The chief constitutiomd 
in the histctfy of the family of Htdtml^ lies in the 
between the crown and the pecSifs for the possession of* pMf 
power.” The history of Nasmud-din Mahmud’s rdgn 
that the triumph lay with the pobles. Balban raised power 
and prestige of the Monarchy and kept the nobles in check.* 
This new tradition continued till the days of Muhammad 
Tughluq, who reminded his subjects through his coins that 
"the Sultan is the Shadow of God.” A reaction began in the 
weak reign of Firur Tughluq, who satisfied the religious classes 
by his ostentatious devotion to the haw, and left the military 
classes in the undisturbed enjoyment of their privileges. Under 
the hodis the nobles claimed a status of equality with the King i 
himself. The haughty Ibrahim disputed their claims and lost 
his life. . 

There is no doubt that the Sultans of Delhi ivere not 
guided, assisted, or checked by any recognised system of cott-* 
Stitutional law. Everything depended upon the? personality of 
the ruler. There was no regular council of ministers, do cabinet 
in the modem sense of the term. The Sultan managed public 
affairs w'ith the assistance of such ministers and officers as he 
might choose to appoint. If the Sultan was strong, these men 
were "mere secretaries who carried out the royal will in matters 
of detail ; but they could never influence their master’s policy 
except by the arts of gentle persuasion and veiled warning.” 
On the other hand, if the Sultan was weak, they utilised hiiri 
as a puppet. 

SOMtB IMWiRTAM' MINISTERS AN0 OFFICERS 

The chief minister of the .Sultanate was called the 
and his department was called the Diican-t-wazarat. This 
depattme&t dealt mainly with finance. The departments called 
tite JEKman-i-rasalat (which dealt with religious matteirs and 
endowmeuts) and the IhwaM-i-qata (department of weta 

nnder)*^ control of the Sadr-us-Sudur. The office of j 

(controller of, the military department! was manag^ 
the pighif'i-arz. The {whk;H dealt^ witli 

^mwye^pwtdpnce) .‘Was managed- fey ^ 
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officers of tibo ro^al hoiise-bbld mention msf be nuUle of t)«s 
WakU^udat (livibo was the controller ki thot department) nod 
die Amtr-t'-fiitiib ox Barhek (the chief chamberlaui) 

PINANCn 

, IThe income of the State ivas principally derived from the 
{(dtowin^r sources (i) Land revenue {2) /akat or rehgious 
tones. (3) Jeznah (4) Spoils of war (5) Mines and treasure 
trove (6) Heitless \)r(^erty The principal item of the land 
revenue was the Kharaj Among the Sultans of Delhi land 
revenue reforms were introduced by Ala-ud-din Khalji and 
Ohiyas-ud-dm Tughluq The former probably introduced the 
rule of measurement, which ensured a more equitable arrange- 
ment between the State and the cultivator In Ala-ud-dm’s 
tune the peasants were encouraged to pay in kind, although 
caidi was probably acceflted In the thirteenth century the 
demand of the State was probably one-fifth, of the produce 
Ala-tid-din raised the demand to one-half of the produce This 
heavy rate was reduced in the reign of his son Ghiyas-ud-dm 
Tughluq ordered that the State demand should not be increased 
by more than ten per cent 

lUSTlCE 

The Sadr-us-Sudur was the chief judge (Qazi-i-mamo/ifc) of 
the Empire He heard appeals from the lower courts and 
appomted the local Qazts All important towns, including 
Delhi, had a Qazi for the administration of justice A high 
officer called the Arntr-udad enforced the sentences passed by 
the Qims The cases in drhich the Hindus alone w ere concerned 
were usually settled by the panchayats Cases between Muslims 
and Hmdus were decided by the Qazis The Kolwal was the 
head of the pokce department m the towns, but he was also a 
Cldtnnuttmg magistrate Cnminal law was very severe i torture 
mutilation were comnion practices Firuz T^ughluq ab<^sbed 
of the more inhumau forms of punishment 

^ A Wife Empire is neoesssfily divided into pmvmnes for 
pf govemmmt tJmler 



ttove references td 23 provinces r (r) Dfelhi (3) IPewgl^. 
(3) Multan. (4) Ktthram'. (5) SamSna. (6) Sen an, (7) Ifdbt, 
(8) Hansi (9) Sirsuti (10) Ma’bar (rt) Telang {12) Gujarat. 
(13) Budaun {14) Oudh (15) Kanauj {16) Ij^khnauti. 
(17) Bihar (iS) Kara (ig) Malwa (20) Z/ahore {21) Kalanor. 
(22) Jajnagar. (23) Dorasamudra Some of the provinces nere 
obviously not larger than districts, nhile others, like Lakhnauti, 
nere probably unmanagably large 

In the Persian chronicles a Provincial tJovernor is usually 
called Wall or Muqh It is difficult to sav whether these terms 
were synonymous One modern viesv is that the term Wait 
lAas reserved for Governors with extraordinary powers Probably 
the larger provinces were divided into shiqqs, which were placed 
under officers called shiqqdars Tlie next smaller unit was the 
pargana, a collection of villages In the parganas and the 
villages Hindu chiefs and Hindu 'petty officers probably 
exercised considerable iiowei and influence , but in the provin- 
cial capital the Mnshnis enjoyed the monoiioly of office and 
power No Hindu was appointed Provincial Governor under 
the Sultanate 

Apart from provinces winch were, more or Ifes, directly 
under the Sultan’s authority, there were vassal States ruled by 
Hindu Princes, whose allegiance to the Central Government 
was generally little more than a fornialitj 

THB army 

A large and efficient army was tlie first lequisite of stable 
government m that age The cavalry foimed the backbone of 
the army Horses were necessanly in great demand Elephants 
also were highly valued, after the model of the Hindus The 
foot soldiers, called payak^, occupied an inferior {Xisition Some 
rudimentary forms of fire arms were in general use The general 
admuu$tratioa of all matters connected with the army was 
entrusted to the Anz-t-mamalik, His office kept a descriptive 
roll (hu^yah) of all sefidters. Ala-ud-din Khaljt introduced the 
System ot branding the cavalry horses, so that the trpops might 
iiat replace a good horse by a bad onev Apart frmn a body 
uf tegnlar troops maintained by the Centml Oovemm^t, these; 
y/qm ptoi^iadal contingents under the control the^ Provincial • 
^ Guuemon, , 
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SECTION n 

ART ANO LITERATURE 

(*> 

MlKGUlferOF titlNDCr AND MUSLIM IDEAS IN KtLT 

We are told by Sir John Marshall that the architecture of 
the Sultanate period was called into being by the united genius 
of the Hindus and the Muslims It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how much. that architecture owed to India and how 
much to Islam. This difficulty is partly due to the fact that 
“wherever the Muhammadans established themselves — ^whetlier 
in Asia or in Africa or in Europe — they invariably adapted to 
their own needs the i||KK^itous architecture which they found 
prevailing there.” Tmb Saracenic architecture had become a 
heterogeneous product before its arrival in India, where it 
absorbed new elements *and further enriched itself. Of these 
elements borrowed from the Hindus, hlarshall assigns the- 
greatest imixirtance to the qualities of strength and grace. 

THE muil STYLE 

The Indo-Saracenic style of architecture naturally flourished 
in all its richness and variety in Delhi, the centre of Muslim 
power and cmhsation ^in India The Uuivwat-ul-Islam mosque„ 
founded in ngi by Qutb-ud-din Aibak to commemorate the 
capture of Delhi, was at first an essentially Hindu structure in 
design and appearance, but later on some characteristically 
Muslim elements were added It was enlarged by Iltutmish and* 
Ala-ud-dm* The Qutb Minar, originally a tower from which- 
the mu^azzin could summon the faithful to prayer, but soosr 
regarded as a tower of victory, was begun by Qulb-ud-din and 
completed by Iltutmish Fergusson describes it as the most 
perfect example of a tower known to exist anywhere, and' 
Marshall says, “Nodiing, certainly, could be mmre imposing or 
more fittingly symbohe of Mushm power than Ihis stem and.^ 
^ j^opendous fabric ; nor could anything be more exqui^te than 
its rich but restmined carvings.” It was, however, a puteljr 
structure, |or towers of this kind were unknown to the 
The e^ehr&ted mosque at Ajmer, the 
Tmr’butit by Odth-ud-din and auhsaquentisr bMftified 
a ae^. 

'5 n, f 



iSfo f^wfcable monunient was omtrttcted in Delhi tTetwWn 
ttie death of Iltutoish and the accessioa of Ala-ud-4in. 'i^e 
re^tion against jHindvs influences, whidi began in the rtagn 
of Iltutnush, reached its plunax under Ala^od-dm. Th« mosiiue 
built by Ala-ud-din on the tomb of Nizam-ud-din Auhya ^ 
been described as “the earliest example in India of a mosque 
built wholly m accordance with Muhammadan ideas “ Another 
interesting monument of Ala-ud-din’s reign, the Alai Daneaza, 
IS ‘one of the most treasured gems of Islamic architecture’ 
Ala-ud-din built the city of Sin and excavated the Hauz-t-Khai 
tank The rums of Sin give us some idea about the military 
architecture of the period 

If the Khalji architectme is remm||ble for the lavish use 
of ornament and richness of dctail^^the structures of the 
Tughluq penod are attractive for a ‘chaste sobriety’ which 
gradually developed into ‘a severe ancf puritanical simplicity’ 
This change was partl> due to financial reasons, but the religious 
orthodoxy of Muhammad Tughluq and Firu/ Shah was not 
without its influence Ghiyas-ud-dm Tughluq built the city of 
Tughluqabad, the ruins of which now ‘produce an impression 
of unasvsailablc strength adel mclancholv grandeur ’ The tomb 
which this Sultan built foi himself beneath the walls of this 
city IS remarkable for its simplicity and strength Muhammad 
Tughluq built the fortress of Adilabad and the citv of Jahan- 
panah Firuz Shah was a great builder^ In Delhi he built the 
palace-fort of Firurabad 

The Sayyid and Dodi Sultans Wert not iicli and powerful 
enough to build grand structures The best examples of archi- 
tecture dunng this period are the tombs of the Kings and nobles 
The Tughluq reaction was over, and the architecture of the 
I<odis was endowed wnth ‘life and w'annth’ by ‘the magic touch 
of Hindu genius’ The tradition was contmued dunng the 
Mughal period the architecture of the Lodis exercised a pto- 
found influence on that of the Mughals 

wtoviNaAL stYUs 

ikMgny Provincial rulers were patrons •c^ art, and some ol 
devtdoped distinetive styles of Sxdutecture. In 
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Bengal the rains ol Gaur and Pandua still excite our admiration. 
The famous Adina Masjtd at Pandua, built by Sikandar Shah, 
was one of the largest mosques in the Muslim world. The 
Dakhil Parwaza at Gaur is 'a superb example of what can bo 
achieved- in brick and terracotta*. On the whole, however, the 
Bengal style is inferior to the Gujarat style In that western 
province architecture reached its highest development in the 
reigm of Mahmud Begarha The Janii Masfid of Ahmad Shah 
at Ahmadnagar, *and Mahmud Begarha’s great mosque at 
Champaner, were among the most reniaikable structures of the 
Muslim world The Gujarat style was domiualed by the still 
surviving Hindu trad^on, but m Malwa Muslim influence was 
predominant. Accoefljjk to Marshall, “Maiidu is of all the 
fortress cities of Inifll^ihe most magnificent ” A remarkable 
resemblance may be noticed between the styles of Delhi and 
Mandu. The great Jami Masjid, and the magnificent Darbar 
hall called Htndola Mahal, are unrivalled in their ‘impressive 
grandeur’ even among the monuments of Delhi Jaunpur was 
another centre of architectural development m Northern India< 
The Atala Masjtd, brought to its completion in 1408 by Ibrahir!« 
Shah Sharqi, is the finest example of the Jaunpur style. 

In the Deccan, Muslim art tried hard to retain its indi- 
viduality "Nowhere else in India did the assimilation of 
indigenous art proceed so slowly as in the south ’* In the 
military architecture of the Bahmani Sultans it is easy to trace 
European and Persian influence, Muhammad Tughluq’s capital 
at Daulatabad is ‘one of the most striking examples of forti- 
fication known to the medieval world ‘ The mosques and tombs 
built by the Bahmanis lie scattered at Gulbarga and Bidar. 

HINDU ARCHITECTURE 

While the Muslims were erecting magnificent structures all 
ay&c India, the independent Hindu rulcts did not sit idle. In 
North India the best specimens of Hindu architecture during 
thic period are to be found m Rajputana. Rana Kumbha of 
Mewar erected a grand pillar of victory at Chitor. The* powerful 
Tttlers of Vijayanagar W'ere great patrons of art. They feuilt 
Council Chambers, public offices, palaces, temples, and acftuc- 
ex^d the admiration of foeeign traveUers. The 



famous Vithala temple, begun by Krishna Deva Raya, lias been; 
described by Fergusson as the ^finest building of its kind in: 
sonthem India.’ 

UTERATURE : PERSIAN POETRY 

. A distinguished European critic tells us that Persian 
literature produced in India has not, as a rule, the real Persian 
flavour, .... which belongs to the indigenous product.” 
But it is probably not incorrect to say that some at least of 
the very large number of Persian poets who lived and wrote in 
India during the long period of Muslim rule, produced works 
of real beauty and left a deep inipres^gteKin Persian literature 
in general. Among them the grcatesiljPfe Amir Khusrau. 

Amir KliUvSrau was probably born in 1253. He made his 
debut as a courtier and poet in the refign of Balban, One of 
his earliest patrons was Muhammad Khan, Balban’s eldest son. 
On the accession of Jalal-ud-din Khalji he was finally recognised 
as the poet-laureate. This honour he managed to retain during 
the reign of Ala-ud-din. Ala-ud-din’s reign of twenty years con- 
stitutes the most important period in Amir Khusrau's literary 
career, and, therefore, a great e])och in the history of Indo- 
Persian literature. Amir Khusrau became a disciple of Nizam- 
ud-din Aiiliya. He continued to enjoy royal patronage till his 
death in 1325. 

Tradition ascribes to Amir Khusrau the composition of as 
many as ninety-nine works. Whether he really wrote so many 
works or not, there is reason to believe that some of his ^yorks 
have been lost, or, at any rate, have not ‘yet been traced. Some 
of his works, apart from their poetic value, offer us historical 
information. One of his prose works deals with the campaigns 
of Ala-ud‘din*s reign. In another book he gives us a very 
interesting description of the contemporary cultural, religious, 
and social conditions of India. He clearly shows that the in- 
tellecfual life of the conquered Hindus was very vigorous in his 
days. With regard to Hindu religion, Amir Khusrau under- 
stands the fundamental Hindu idea that^the idols and objects 
worshipped by the Hindus merely typify the power and majesty 
of God , How* different from the orthodox Muslim point of 
We clearly see that the best the couqueritig 
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race were just beginning to understand the strange peox^le of 
the land of their adoption, and that the first steps were being 
laid of that tolerance and conciliation, comradeship and 
sympath};, which were to unite the victors and the vanquished 
in a gre^at nation in the future. 

Another eminent Indo-Persian poet, Mir Hasan Dehlvi, was 
a contemporary of Amir Khusraii. He died in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq. His compositions are dcscril)ed as ‘musi- 
cal and most pleasing.* 

I,ITEJRATURE : PERSIAN HISTORICAL CHRONICLES 

Some valuable Mltorical chronicles were composed in 
Persian during this pISW. Minhaj-ud-diti*s Tahaqai-i-Nasiri, 
Barani's T arikh-i-h iruz Shahi, Shams-i-Siraj Afif*s Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi and Yahya* bin Ahmad’s Tarikh4-Mubarak Shahi 
are standard works utilised hy the modern historians of the 
Sllltanate^ 

ORIGIN OF URDU 

“The various necessities which forced the Muhammadans 
and Hindus to meet each other involved the evolution of a 
common language.'* This common language came to be known 
as Urdu. “Urdu, by origin, is a dialect of the Western Hindi 
spoken* for centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut, 
and is directly descended from Saur Sonic Prakrit." This 
essentially Hindu language became gradually Persianised after 
the arrival of the Muslims, and in course of time developed new 
characteristics. Amir Khusrau is regarded as the first literary 
writer who used Urdu a? a vehicle for the expression of poetic 
fancy, 

LITERATURE OP THE HINDUS 

It would be a mistake to think that the literary activities 
6{ the Hindus failed to survive their political decline. Great' 
scholars like Ramanuja, Partha Sarathi Misra, Deva Suri, Jiva 
Goswami, Vijnanesvaca,^ Jimutavahana, Vachaspati Misra and 
; others wrote many valuable Sanskrit works on religion, philo- 

.^Scfe R. 
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i^ophy, and law. Sanskrit even attracted Muslim scholars^, Shd 
isome Sanskrit works were translated into Persian. Towards the 
dose of the period the religious movement gave an impetus 
to the development of vernacular literature in differeivt parts of 
India. 

THE BHAKTl MOVEMENT : RMVIANANDA 

The great religious iiiovenient, which gradually permeated 
the whole of India and exe-rcised a powerful influence on 
spiritual and social life during the medieval period, had its 
origin in the South. Its beginnings may be traced to tlie work 
of the celebrated philosopher-reformer, ^.Sankaracharyya, whose 
greatest achievement was the extermination of decadent 
Buddhism and the consequent revival of Hinduism. He esta- 
blished a logical monistic system, but his emphasis on the path 
of ^ knowledge, so congenial to the learned Brahmins, failed 
to evoke a hearty • res]>onse from the common people. It was 
felt that the best way to attract the popular mind towards 
Hinduism was to interpret it in terms understood by the masses. 
The necessity of making Hinduism a living, active force in the 
life of the common people was gradually becoming stronger and 
stronger, for Islam had alrejidy thrown up a powerful challenge 
to the guardians of Hindu society in the South. 

The Bhakti cult i)rovided the much-nceiled relief, and it was 
brought into prominence by the great Vaishnava teacher Rama- 
nuja, who probably died in 1137. Ramananda, a disciple of the 
Ramanuja school, who may be placed in the last quarter of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century, was 'the 
bridge between the Bhakti movement* of the South and the 
N’orth’. The simplification of worship and the liberalisation of 
the traditional caste rule.s were Ramananda^s most important 
contributions to the solution of the religions problems of his age. 
*It has been argued that these novelties were due, in some 
measure at least, to the influence of Islam. Ramananda’s contact 
with tslam at Benares ushered in one of the most fruitful move- 
ments in Indian history. 

But we must not exaggerate Ramananda ’s succe-5s. There 
is no evidence to show that his teaching served as a step towards 
bridging the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. The 
Muslims did not accept the Ram-Sita creed.. His only known 
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disciple was Kabir ; and, according to Jfije tradition, 
Kabir was not a born Muslim. Hinduism gradii^uy> engulfed 
the liberal movement initiated by Ramananda. '":Jdost of the 
present followers of this reformer observe caste rules with the 
utmost strictness. 


KABIR 

The most fruitful as])tx:t of Ramananda's work is to be 
found in the teaching of Kabir, perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
reformer in medieval India. He lived in the fifteenth century. 
Macaiiliffe says, “Kabir has written works which all religious 
denominations can accept, and which, if i)ersued uilhout 
bigotry, are advantageous for the salvation of all persons. Kabir 
was so steadfast in his utterance of (xod’s name, that in com- 
parison with it lie deemed worthless the rules of caste and tlie 
Hindu and Muhammadan religious ol),servances“. He lived the 
unconventional life of a simple householder, and in siiite of the 
mysticism which is so remarkable a feature of his verses, he was 
a practical reformer. He w^as the first leader of the medieval 
Reformation to make a conscious effort for Hindu-Muslim unity 
in the sphere of religion. He regrets ■ “Hindus call upon 
Rama, the Musalmans on Rahima^i, yet both fight and kill each 
other, and none knows the truth” 

CHAITANYA 

In the fifteenth century religious life in Bengal was 
stagnant : “The rules of caste became more and more stringent 
. . , . the gap between man and man was widened by caste 
restrictions. The loiver strata of swiety groaned under the auto- 
cracy of the higher, who shut the portals of learning against 
the inferior classes .... the religion of the new School 
(Pauranik) became the monopoly of the Brahmins. . . A 
natural reaction against this system was embodied in the 
Vaishnavism preached by Chaitanya (born 1485, died 1533). 
This great teacher raised his voice against the rituals considered 
essential by the Brahmins and declared that true worsKip con- 
sisted of love and devotion. He did not observe caste restric*^* 
tions in. a^epting disciples, and even Muslims were admitted 
to religious fraternity organised under his infiuehoe. 
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K!£F0RMKR8 Qjfe MAHARASHTRA 

In fa¥'c^^Iaharashtra some ardent reformers tried to bridge 
the gulf between Hinduism and Islam. Ranade says that they 
“were calling the people to identify Rama and Rahim, and 
ensure their freedom from the bonds of fonnal ritualism and caste 
distinctions, and unite in common love of man and faith in 
(Jod.'* The centre of Bhakti movement in Maharashtra was the 
shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur on the banks of the Bhima, 
Among the saints a>sociatecl with this movement special men- 
tion should be made of Jnaiiesvar (fourteenth century?), 
Namdev, and Tukarani (seventeenth century). Namdev says, 
“Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; nor is 
it necessar>- for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you watchful 
in your hearts and always sing the name of flari/' 

« 

SIKHISM 

Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, was born in 1469 
at Talwandi in the district of Lahore, and he died in 1538. It 
is difficult to give a critical account of his life, Ixit some broad 
fads stand in clear relief. In his early life he held a minor 
jjost under l>aulat Khan T^odi, Governor of Lahore, but after 
an intense inward struggle he concluded that “there is no Hindu 
and no ^lusalinau“ and took upon him.self the role of a religious 
teacher. He travelled extensively in different pait.^ of India 
and even went as far as Mecca and Baghdad. During the last 
years of his life he sdtled down at Kartarpur (in the Punjab) 
and engaged himself in consolidating his sect and pro]x>iiliding 
the essentials of his creed. * 

The essence of Guru Nanak’s message consists in three 
ideas : The One True Lord, the Gum, and the Name. Some 
writers are inclined to think that he was 'a revolutionary who 
aimed at upsetting the cherished institutions of the society in 
which he was born, bringing about a social cataclysm and build- 
ing a new order on the ruins of the okP. A more reasonable 
view is that “Guru Nanak had not attempted a destruction of 
the old dfder hut a reformation to suit t]jc growing needs of 
the time*'. 

Guru Nanak 's disciples would probably have dispersed, and 
gradually disappeared within the Hindu society, like the disciplei^ 






of other reformers like Ramananda and Kabir, if he had not 
appointed a successor before his death. The nomination of 
Angad to the Guriiship is a fact of the profotindest signi- 
ficance iivSikh history, for it assured both unity and continuity. 
It was uhder Aiigad (1538-52) that the Sikhs developed into a 
distinct community. Tradition ascribes to him the invention 
t)f the Gurumukhi alphabet. His successor was Aniar Das 
(*^552-74K under whom Sikhism made a great headway. The 
Sikhs now became a separate community with its own social 
customs and ideals. The fourth Guru, Ram Das (1574-81), laid 
the foundations of Amritsar. The Guruship now became here^- 
ditary, for Ram Das nominated his youngest son Arjan as his 
successor. Guru Arjan (1581-1606) was a great organiser. He 
introduced the masand system for the purpose of collecting 
contributions from his followers. Thus the Sikhs gradually 
organised a kind of government of their own, and began to 
consider themselves as a distinct and somewhat self-sufficient 
unit within the State. Perhaps the greatest achievement of Guru 
Arjan was the compilation of the Granth Sahib (1604), the 
sacred book of the Sikhs Arjan's political and religious acti- 
vities excited the suspicions of Emperor Jahangir, and the Sikh 
Guru was cruelly put to death. The peaceful evolution of 
Sikhism came co an end, and the evolution of the Sikhs as a 
military sect began. 

kkSUtTS OF REI.IGIOUS KEF'ORMATION 

Two important results of the Reformation movement 
deserve .sjiecial notitfe. In the first jilace, the religious 
teachers tried, not without a considerable measure of success, 
to bridge the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims, and 
thus paved the way for Akbar^s liberalism. Secondly, verna- 
cular literature received a distinct impetus. Most of the religious 
reformers utilised vernacular as the vehicle of their teachitig 
and thereby imparted to it a new dignity. In Bengal the 
Vaishnavas created a vast l3rrical literature in the despised 
vernacular. In Maharashtra the verses composed bjr* the reli- 
gious reformers laid the foundations of Marathi literature. In 
the. Punjab the Citrus put their teachings in the vernacular, 
and a new alphabet was invented. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AFGHAN-MU('.HAIv CONTEST FOK EMPIRE 


SECTION I 

BABUR 


CAKKER IN CENTRAL ^SIA 

Babur, the founder of the Mughal Empire in India, wai. a 
Chaghatai Turk ' He was descended from Timur in the direct 
male Ime, and through his mother he could claim descent from 
Chmgu Khan His father, Umar Shaikh Mirza, ruled over 
Farghana (m Chinese Turkestan) Babur was born at Farghana 
m February, 1483 His father died in 1494, and he inherited his. 
paternal pnncipalitv at the tender age of eleven 

Babur show ed remarkable precocity His elder and younger 
paternal uncles dying in quick succession, a scramble began for 
the possession of Samarqaiid, which he conquered in 1497 — a 
victor hardlv i<; years old Not long afterwards Babur lost 
this capital of Central Asia, while he was preoccupied with 
the task of retaining his hold over E'arghana Soon he re- 
conquered Saniarqand, but this brought him into colhsion with 
Saibani Khan, the rising Uzbeg chief, who defeated him in 
the battles of Sar-i-Pul and Akhsi and drove him from 
Samarqand and Farghana 

These defeats made Babur a wanderer, as he wntes in 
his autobiography, “moving from square to square like a king' 
on a chessboard ’’ He succeeded in seizing Kabul in 1504, 
dispossessing a usurper Circumstances thus turned his atten- 
tion from the north-west to the south-east But Babur got 
another chance to re-establish his imsition in Central Asia. 
Saibani Khan seemed like Chingiz Khan and Timur ^to 
threaten universal conquest He had aroused the enmity of 
Shah Ismail, the Safavi monarch of the rejuvenated! Persian 
Empire. Shah Ismail completely defeated Saibaid Khan and 
killed him. Babur is said to have sent prints to Shah Imnail 

'CNibatai was the secMd son of Cbingh Khan 

i 
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^vhich the Persian King regarded in the light of tribute. Shah 
; Ismail as the champion of the Shia sect agreed to restore Babur ^ 
to Samarqand and Bukhara, but he probably insisted on Babur's 
agreeing to the propagation of Shia doctrines. Though weak- 
ened by the death of Saibani Khan, the Uzbegs opposed Babur 
and he could not occupy Samarqand. The Persian' army was 
defeated in the battle of Ghaj-davan, the Persians ascribing 
their defeat to the defection of Babur. 

I 

Babur’s career outside India materially influenced his 
career in India. At Panipat and at Khanna we find the finished 
warrior trained in the school of adversity, Who had ‘learnt the 
use of fire arms from his association with the Persians and 
tile use of lulughma (or the flank attack) from his wars with 
the Uzl>egs. The Uzbeg tactics consisted in turning the enemy's 
flank and charging simultaneously on front and rear at break- 
neck gallop. Tlie effective combination between highly trained 
cavalry and new fire arms, and the brilliant tactics that earned 
him victory at Panipat and Khanua, were the fruits of his 
'experience in Central Asia. Another fact which is so often 
overlooked is the influence which Babur’s stormy youth and 
romantic adventures exercised on Mughal Central Asian polic>' 
in the days of his successors. 

*C^\RKEK IN AEGH\NIST«\N 

, By April, 1512, Babur’s Central Asian ambition had 
suffered complete shipwreck. He withdrew to Kabul. Qanda- 
liar was occupied in 1522. The wealth of Ind had already 
■ tempted his adventurous spirit and fivfd his imagination. In 
1516 he was busy re-organising his army, producing fire arms 
' iuid perfecting the tactics which the use of fire arms necessitated. 

The first Indian invasion of Babur took place in 1519, It 
was directed against the Yusuf zais. An expedition w^as also 
\ directed againt Bajaur in 1520. He regarded the Punjab as his 
-own by*, right of descent from Timur, In 1524 he marched 
through the Khyber, crossed the Jhelum and the Chenab, and 
^dvanoetf Upto Dipalpur, which he stormed. But he had Jo 
^ fall teck I^ahore and return to KabuF. He depended on the 
,'^^co*operatidn of twO; discontented nobles^ of the Bodi Kingdom* 
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Daulat Khan Lodi and Alam Khan Loch, who turned againat 
him when they found that he aimed at conquest rather than 
plunder. The whole situation now became different. Babur 
prepared himself to deal a crushing blow at the tottering Afghan 
Kingdom of Delhi 

FIRST BVrrivH oi' r^MPAT (1520) 

In Novenibei, 1525, he marched fiom Kabul and entered 
the Punjab with an army of 12,000 Daulat Khan Lodi, who 
opposed him; was woisted and offered his submission Fioin 
the Punjab he advanced in the dnection of Delhi Ibrahim I^di 
advanced fiom Delhi to meet him Ibiahim Lodi lias been 
described by Babur as “an inexpenenced \oung man, negligent 
in all his movements, who marched without order, halted or 
retired without i^laiis, and engaged in battle without foresight “ 
Such a man could not be expected tc defeat a trailed warnox 
like Babur 

The decisive battle took place on April 21, 1526, at Panipat, 
where the fate of India has so often been decided In fact, if 
an enemy coming fiom the north-west could not be stopj)ed at 
the Khyber, the inevitable battle ground w as the region between 
the Sutlej and the Jumna The Punjab ruers being foidable at 
many places during winter, it was veiv difficult to hold a iiver 
line there An eneniv could easily sbp through Naturally 
the next place where a decisive engagement could be fought 
watli advantage was in the extensive plains between the Sutlef? 
and the Jumna, where numbers could tell and w’here 
could be done with Didhi and Agra behind the back of ihfr 
defending army * 

At Panipat Ibrahim brought about 40,000 troops- But , 
the dense mass offered an excellent target to the fire-arms 0#’ 
Babur, managed by two exiierts, X\stad Ali and Mustafa, Til% 
Country, being flat, was well suited to the handling of cftvalry ^ 
and the application of Babur’s flanking tactica- Babti| stiffen^ ^ 
hfe weak front with a line of waggons, wnth a vii^ 
the Afghans along an extended front so that he 
the flanks. Ibrahim ;^vas completely defeated 
death roll on the Afghan side was terrible, 
the htilKant C<nnbination of e'avalry 
IJelhi and Ajifra 
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afterwards Babur's lavish liberality to hi$ followers, and the 
rich presents he sent to hts fiiends in Samarkand, Kashgarb^ 
Khdrasan, Persia and Kabul, spread his fatne ovei distant lands, 
excited emulation and helped him m recruiting *his army He 
succeeded also in persuading his followers to stay in India 

KAJPUT AND AFGHAN OPmsiTlO\--BATTu:S OF kHANUA AND 0<JGRA 

The two enemies with whom Babui haVl to fight in order 
to secure Ins hold on Hindustan wcic the Afghans in the east 
and the Rajputs under Ram Saiigiani Singh of Mewar The 
Afghans in the cast under \asir Khan lyohani and Maaruf 
Farmiih dispersed as Babin’s eldest son, Huinavun, approached 
wnth an expeditionarv force Withm eight months of Ibrahim's 
defeat at Panipat Babur’s swa\ estended from Attock to Bihar. 
Multan was al‘^o added In hi'^ dominions 

In the south Babur’s Unitorv extended up to Kalpi and 
(Iwahor But the dangci that threatened from Rajputana had 
to be faced Babur knew tboroughlv well that he was now 
going to meet a veteran wainoi Rana vSanga had pievious 
transactions with Babui The lattti complained that it had 
been ananged between him and the Rana that he would attack 
on the Agra side while Babui maiched on Delhi The Rena, 
on the other hand, comidained that Babur had seized Kalpi, 
Dholpur and Havana in contravention of jircvious agreement 
3 ftnga acknowledged vSultan Mahniiid Lodi who had been set 
tip by the iXfghans (la the west) as the iighlful claimant to 
tl|c Delhi throne 

The dispute between Babui and *tlK Rana reached its 
^tjulminatiou in the battle of Khanua (March 27, 1527) The 
Rlijput cavalry could not stand Mustafa's destructive hre The 
Eit}puts iiiamtained a formidable piessiue b\ the weight of 
^umbertf. But the aitillery was the decisive factor The Rajputs 
aiMl^their Afghan allies sufferexi a complete defeat The battle 
destroyed the prospect of the establishment of Rajput 
im Northern India on the ruins of the Turko-Afghan 
j!M|sdini Rai, one of the most iivstinguished of Rana 
who w^aa ni charge of the important fort of 
n&xt worsted. The Raita died b«oken<^ 
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Free from the Rajput menace, Babur turned against the 
Afghans in the east. They were divided among tliemselvcs. 
TJie feuds between the Lohanis and the IvOdis were fatal to 
Afghan iitterest. In 1529 Sultan Mahmud l,odi united a large 
section of the Afghans under him. Babur proceeded towards 
the cast by \Nay of Allahabad, Benares and Ghazipur. Jalal- 
ud-din Bahar Klian Lohani submitted to him. Babur occui>ied 
Bihar. Tlie army of Xusrat Shah, Sultan of Bengal, which 
had come to lieh) (he Afghans, opposed him on the banks of 
the (iOgia. Bahur brilliantly forced the ]#assage under a lieavy 
lire. The Bengal army lied in confusion. Niisrai Shah con- 
cluded ]>cacc with the Mughals. Other Afghan Chiefs also 
submitted. Thus the battle of the Gogra (May b, 152c)) de.stroyed 
tlie chance of political revival of the Afghan^, at least tem- 
porarily . 


KSTlMATlv 

Bal)ur (lied (mi l)>.ceml)er ^0, 15,^0. It is iliat in his 
last days there uas a palace conspiracy set aside his eldest 
son, Huniayuii. If tliere was really any such plot, it failed 
completely, and Iluiiiayun (pnetls succeeded lo the licritage 
of Babur. 

Babur had no administrative geinus. He was a plain 
warrior. The old haphazard avlmiiiisirative system which he 
found ill existence was continued hy him. lie left to his sou 
a large ICmpire (extending from the Oxus to Ihhar) which was 
not consolidated and wliich could he held togetlier only by the 
efficiency of the niilitais' macliine. lie has been rightly 
described by Lane Poede as tlie '*link between Central Asia 
and India, between predatory hordes and iini)erial government, 
between 'rameiiaiic and Akl-ar.’^ 

AUTomoOKAUUV 

Babur was gifted witli a fine literary taste. lie could write 
well in Persian as well as in Turki. The most iniport^^t s^nirce 
of our information foi% his career is his excellent autobiography/ 
originally written ni Turki, transcribed by his son Hurnaytm* 

The f^iiglish vci^iou uf Mrs. JBeveredgf: is very pleasant reading. 
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^nd translated into Persian in the days of Akhar. As Elphin- 
stoue puts it, '"His nienioirs contain a minute account of the 
life of a great Tartar monarch, along with a natural 
cfTiision of his opinions and feelings, free from disguise and 
reserve and no less free from the affectation of extreme frankness 
and candour. The stvle is plain and tnaiily as well as lively 
and picturesque and it presents his countrymen and contem- 
poraries in their appearance, manners, pursuits and actions as 
clearly as in a mirror. In this respect if is almost the only 
specimen fff' real liistoiv in Asia — he gives the figures, dress, 
tastes and haliits of eacli individual and describes the countries, 
the climate, scenery, production, works of art and industry. 
Hut the great clianii of the v\ork is in tlje cliaracter of the 
aiiihor. It is a reliel in the midst of the i>onipous coldness of 
Asiatic history to find a King who can weep ior days and tell 
iis liiat lit we]^! foi the plavniale of Ins })n' hood 


SECTION II 

HUMAYUN AND SHER SHAH 

DirpfCCJ/riHs ()]' nr.n.wrN 

Hiimavun, \\'lio was horn in 150s, ascended the throne 
the Dceeinbei, 15SO. His difficulties ^vere very con- 

siderable Tire coiKpiest of Hindustan was not yet complete. 
The army that lie coiinnanded was a mixed body ot adventurers 
e(niiposcd oj Chaghatai 'Purks, i\hi, dials, Persians, Alghans 
and Indians IkdnirK hold had been ofily one of military force. 
Tile Afghan chiefs in the east were still unmet ous and power- 
ful, ready to take up arms. The Rajputs might at any time 
raise their head. IMalwa was in deplorable confusion. In 
Gujarat Haliadur Shah was last increasing his power. Huniayun 
added to Ins own difficulties by coulirniing liis brother Kamran 
ni posses.'iion of Kabul and Qaudahar and, in a lit ot generosity, 
giving him the Punjab and the district of Hissar Firoza (to 
the essfst of the Punjab proper) as well He gave Sambhol to 
Askari and ^Nfewat to Hindal. Kamran was more a rival than 
a brother and the block of territory given to him cut llumayvui 
off from his best recruiting ground for his army. All these 
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hi'othcrb at the Ilia'll critical stages of his enreer deserted kiin 

and this hastened his downfall. 

HUMAVUX iVND TITK AFCiUANS 

Huniayiin’s first military expedition wa^ a.i^ainst the ^»troii^ 
fort of Kalanjar in Ihindelkhand, then ruled hy a ]>ro-Afp:haii 
Hindu Chief. Receiving a large sum of money from liiin, 
Humayun lurned eastward P) meet the iMghans under Sultan 
Mahmud Rodi, Riban Khan and Ravezid. The Afghans were 
defeated in the battle of Dauhnia. Ihiyezid was slain and 
vSiiItan Mahmud and the Afghans were dispersed. It was asserted 
by a .section of the Afghans tlial their defeat was duo to the 
treachery of Slier Klian. The Surs and the J.ohanis were 

unwilling members of a confederacy dominated !\v the Farmulis 
and the J.odis. Humayun then marched against the strtiiig 
fort of Chunar, held by Sher Khan. After several monliis^ 
blockade, Slur sent an ambassador to ])rofess submission. He 
sent a 1>odv of Afghans under his son Qutb Khan to join 

Humayun who was now anxious to march agailist Bahadur 
Shah of (riijarat. 

UT’M\Vr".\ \Sl) UMIATH'K shah OV GX'JARM' 

Bahadur Shah had annexed Malwa’ and wa--^ besieging 
Chitor, which had fallen on evil days after tlie death of Katia 
Sanga. Tlic latter’s son and successor, V'lkramnditya, was 
unable to defend hi>s caintal, and his mother solicited Iliimayiin’s 
assistance. Raliadur had been joined iiy some discontented 

Mnglial Chiefs as aRo 11 >' Alam Khan Kodi and other Afghan 

refugees. From the ca.st Humayun hastened to Malwa in 1534, 
defeated a crmsiderable force of Afghan refugees sent by 
Bahadur, and intercepted liahadiir wdio was returning with the 
spoil (,f the successful sack of Chitor. Bahadur fortified his 
camp at Mandator. He had an excellent train of artillery, 
'second only to that of the Kaiser of Rum’. Humayun, who 
showed considerable daring, enterprise and skill, cut Bahadur 
off from all Ins re^ioiirces, and Bahadur had to fly oi^night 
with some of his followers, having spiked his heavy artillery. 


' See pp. 287-2^8. 
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Htlltiayun occupied the whole of Malwa and puslied on towards 
Oujarat. Chanipancr ^\’as scaled ; Bahadur was driven to seek 
shelter in Diu. Huniayun occupied Ahinadabad and, leaving 
Ins brother Askari as his viceroy, came back to Agra. But 
Bahadur, with P(jrtugnese support, soon began Ins offensive. 
There were rebellions everywhere. A.skari, who at one stage 
even meditated treason to his brother, had to make a precipitate 
retreat. Bahadur recovered the whole of Gujarat. Kven Malwa 
was lost to Hiima\'iiii, the local chieftains re^-a'-serting their in- 
dependence. Tliough Bahadur died soon atter in a scuffle with 
the Bnrlngnese, Humayun had his hands too full in Bihar and 
Bengal to be able to take any advantage of tins event. 


I'VRl.Y CVKIUCR \}V SHKR vSlIMl 

Slier Klian Siiv, an Atghan ClueilSin «if S<.'Uth Biliar, w'as 
more successful than Bahadur Sliah in the conte.st against 
Ihnnayun, and even succeeded in expelling Humayun from 
India. His original name was Farid. He was born probably 
in 1480 (or M72). His fathei, Hasan Sur, was a ja^iytrdar at 
Sasaram in Ihhar. t hi account ot the machinations o[ his step- 
mother, vSher left his home (iuite earlv in life and spent several 
years in Jaunj»iir. There he devoted himself to study and 
ac([uire(l great prolieieiicy in Persian. Restored to the favoiii 
of liis father, he v\a.s for '-eveial years re>]>onsiblc for the 
munagement ot the /c/g/r. This administrative experience stood 
liim in veiy good .stead in later life < hice again his step- 
mother’s jealousy coiniK'lied him to lea\e Sasaiam. In 15.22 
Slier ciitcied the .scrvicv of Bahai* Khan Ijoliani, the independent 
Afghan ruler of Bihar. After the first battle of Panipat he 
entered INliighal service, remained for some time among the 
Mughals and acquainted himself witli theii iiiilitaiy arrange- 
ments. W'llli Miigdial lielp he lecovered his i>aternal jagir in 
1528 from his slei>-brothcrs, his father having died sometime 
before. In 152Q ho became the guardian of the minor Tohani 
chief, Jalal Khan (son and successor of Bahar Khan). 

Shet* now found an excellent opportunity for personal 
aggrandLsement. He seized the strong fort of Cliunar in 1530. 
Humayun liesieged Chunar iii 153H but Slier saved himself by 
a timelv submission. The Kohani chiefs of Bihar now grew 
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jealous of his rising power and entered into an alliance in 1533 
with tile Sultan of Bengal, Alaliinud vShah, who was naturally 
anxious to check a powerful neighbour. The minor King, Jalal 
Khan, f^und vSher\ yoke galling and fled to Bengal. Slier 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Mahmud Shah and his Loliani 
allies at vSurajgnrh (on tlie banks of tlie Kiul river) in 1534. 
This victory .strengthened Shei*s position and made him the 
uncrowned King of a large portion of Bihar. Taking advaU’ 
tage of llumayun’s contest with Bahadur vShah in Western 
India, Slier invaded Bengal Mahmud vShah purchased peace 
by j>aying a large sum of money and ceding several districts. 
Many distinguished Afghan nobles flocked under Sherds 
standard. Towards the close of 1537 lie again invaded Bengal 
with the purpose of comiuering it permanent! v Tlie city of 
Gaur was liesieged. 

irUM'VVUN AM) SllKU SU\IJ 

At tliis stage Humayun thought it necessary to check the 
rising power of Slier, who was fast !)ecoming a menace to the 
Mughals in the east, IK: set out from Agra in Dccenilier, 1537, 
and besieged Chiiiiar at the liegiiining oi the following year. 
After reducing (haur (April, 1538) Slier seized the impregnable 
mountain fort of Bolitas by means of a stratagem, thereby 
securing a shelter for his family. Mahmud Shall lied to the 
camp of Humayun. After biking Cluinar Humayun hastened 
to Bengal and came to (Kiur via Teliagarhi (near Saliel)ganj). 
Sher retreated from Ikmgal by anotlier route via Birbhiim and 
Jharkliand to Rohtas. , Humayun spent nine months in ('raur 
uidiilguig ill jjleasiircs. Slier in the nieantiine look Benares, 
laid siege to Jaunpur and overran the whole country as far i\> 
Kanauj . 

Tliis state of things compelled Humayun to Avithdraw from 
.Bengal. He was proceeding along the northern bank of the 
Ganges Avhen a false sense of honour induced liim to cross to 
the southern Sher guitted the hills of Kohtas and marched 
out to meet lluinavun. l*'or about two months the two armies 
skirmished. As it h*as been said, ‘‘Situated as he now was, 
Humayun in ordinary eircumslanccs niighl have looked for 
assistance from his brothers and the provinces around his capital. 
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But no conjsolatory ray of hope gleamed on liiin. Instead of 
ready succour tlierc was procrastination, intrigue and treason/* 
Hindal had abandoned his post. Kaniran, who had come upto 
Agra, also left his brother to his fate. He looked to his owm 
iiUTiiediate interest without caring for the common cause. At 
this stage vS-her opened negotiations. His terms were that the 
fort of Chunar, with the territories on its cast, should be given 
to him. The Muglials were thus thrown off their guard when 
suddenly in the pleasuig coolness of the early dawn of June 27, 
^ 339 * '^hcr made an attack on the Mughal camj). In this battle 
(of Chausa, near Ihtxarj Jlumayuii lost his army. His Begam 
was captured by Slier, but he i)crsonally succeeded in escaping. 
In addition to Bengal and Bihar Shcr was now in possession 
of Jauni>ur. His horizon \\a‘^ widened. He was crowned King 
in December, 15.^0. 

Evarly next year, Hnmayiiu tried to* recovci his lost X-^usition. 
A decisive liattle took place at Hardoi (on the bank of the 
Ganges) on iVIay 17, 1540. 'riiis battle is commonly known as 
the battle of Kanauj. The Mughal army was about 40,000 
strong. At this decisive moment Kamran did not come to his 
brother*s lielji. W'hat actually look place is very obscure. It 
was the first pitclied liattle that Slier did not win by stratagem. 
Kliawas Khan, Slier ’s lieutenant, charged the right wing of 
the Mughals. The attack succeeded. The camp-follow'crs were 
driven to the Mughal centre and threw it into confusion. 
Humayun’s artillery could not fire, for in its front were his own 
camp-followers. The army liecanie a mob. Slier left the pursuit 
of the broken army to his general Brahmajit Gaur. 

« 

iiumayun\s vijgiit 

After his disastrous defeat at Hardoi Humaynn went to 
the Punjab, tiied in vain to win over his brothers, and then 
withdrew io Sind. There he spent valuable time in the fruitless 
siege of Bhakkar and vSehvvaii. His marriage to Hainida Begam, 
famous in history as mother of Akbar, tcxik place in the summer 
of 1541.' After this he marched tow^ards Marwar to meet Maldev 
who had agreed to support him. But 4 Iumayun ajjpeared 12 
months after the date of invitation. Now, under the changed 
circumstances, Maldev had to submit to Sherds demand for 
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^lluiiiayim’s expulsion from his dominions. In the course of 
the retreat of Hiimayim from Rajputana Akbar was t)oru at 
Amarkot on the 15th October, 1542 (23r(l November, 1542?). 
Huiiiayup retreated towards Qandaliar. When Askari advanced 
towards Qandaliar from Ghazni, Hiimayini fled to Persia. 
‘‘Driven from every spot of which he had lately called himself 
master and viewing with the deepest dread the iiossibility of 
falling into the hands of his bnUher, he res^dved to abandon 
the kingdoms of fiis father and threw himself on the dubious 
and untried geneiosity of a stranger’’. 

CAIASKS OK HCMAYUN’s KAIOUKK 

Humayun’s failure to hold his own in India was largely 
due to Ills own laults. It has been said that lu* was capable 
of great energy on occasions ]>iil he was incapable of sustained 
effort. His indolence and revels tirevented him from following 
up his victories. Moreovei, it was impossible w'ith the limited 
number of his troops to maintain an I{m])ire so extensive and 
scattered without a well-combined general plan of oi)erations 
against his enemies. A jratient superieaending policy W'as 
necessary. Most of his vcteians i^erished in the Bengal cami')aign. 
His want of success and the disconl of his brothers generated 
a general disaffection in liis camp and court, v^her was astute 
and adroit enough to take advantage ol this characteristic w'cak- 
ncss of his enemy. 

CONQUESTvS OK SUER SHAh 

« 

After the flight of Humaymi, vSlier Shah was the undis- 
puted master of Xorlheni India. He was so strong that Kaniran 
had to i>lacate him by ceding the Punjab. Slier built the fort 
of Roll las in the Punjab and left 50,000 troo])s there to watch 
Uie Mughals. Sind and Multan were annexed. 

In Bengal the spirit of rebellion w’as .so rife that the change 
of governors was no remedy. The city of Gaur (or Lakhnauli) 
w^as known as “tlie city of strife'', fsher changed completely 
the military character of the government of Bengal. He 
reduced the boundary of the province, divided it into nineteen 
Sarkars, and, to co-ordinatc the w^ork of the Sarkars, a[>poiuted 
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^ Qazi Fazilat who was given the designation of /imin-i-Bangala. 
instead of llakm-i-Bangala. 

In Central India Gwalior was taken after a siege of two 
years. Malwa submitted in 1542. Hut Puran Mai of Raisin (in 
ilalwa) was in jiossession of a fort which vs as strategically very 
important. The siege of this fort lasted four months. Puran Mai 
was granted terms and lie was assured that he would be allowed 
to marcli away safely with liis family and followers. Jhit as 
he came (ml witii his troo]>s and his family there was a general 
massacre This atrocious act has besmirched the reputation 
of Slier Shah. It said that he had to yield to the clamour 
of his troops. 

Tile most diflieiiU military ojieration of vSher was his fight 
in Rajputana against Mahlev of Mai war, who was now' the 
most pnwerful ruler lu Raji»ulaiia. In 15^^^ vSlier marched 
iigainst him with an auiiy of 8o,c<To. But at some distance 
from Jodhpur the invading armv was brought to a halt. For 
a month the two armies faced each oilier. Slier ’s military 
situation was difiicuU But the simplest of stratagems was 
sufficient to disperse the Rathor army. A forged letter pur- 
])orted to have been written by some chiefs of Marw’ar to 
Slier vShah was dropped in the Rajput camp and fell into the 
hands of MahUw' as designed. He suspected treachery and fled 
at once. Slier inished on. .Maldev retreated from Jodh]mr to 
Si w ana isher did not aim at the coni])lcte subjugation of 
Rajputana but wanted the f>(>litieal and geographical isolation 
of tlie chiefs. His hold on Rajputana was to Ix^ something 
like the British ocouiialion of the N. \V. frontiei. He stationed 
his troops in Ajmer, Jodhpur, Ml. Abu and Chitor to over- 
come the Rajjmt chiefs. 

In May, i.S45, while as.saulting the fort of Kalanjar in 
Bundelkhand, Slier met w'ith hi.s death by accident. The fort 
was captured. 

shkk shah’s AUMINISTHATIVK system 

Babur lirought with him a now theory of Kingships He 
wanted to be no Sultan enjoying a kind of hegemony over 
iiiitonomous princes' hut claimed to be a Imdishah with the 


^Compare BahUil T.odi*.s position. vSee p. 281 . 
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divine right of Timm's blood. “It was Shcr f>hah who un- 
wittingly built up for the ]\Iughals that structure of administra- 
tive xnachinery wliic'li, while it was necessary for securing the 
triiiiiiph of the new ideal of Kingshij) they re[)rcsented, they' 
)uid been CTitirch unable to construct for llieinselves. “ 

The Turko-Alglians had built an administrative system 
from the lop dcnvinvards in the same way in wliich their archi- 
tects had made Hindu temples into mos(lue^ by demolishing the 
upper portion rind constructing domes and arches. Shcr, who 
bad begun liis career as tlic ‘*zabbardasi Shiqdai at Sasaram.” 
built from below. Hut he was not an innovator. It is un- 
historical to ^ay that he created a new' l^arirayia (which consisted 
f)f several villages) machinery unknown to tlic former Sultans. 
Hut he revitalised what ho found in f)peration at tlie time when 
he took charge of liis fatlier’s lagir. In every [yargaiia lie 
placed one Amhi, one Sliiqdar, one treasurer and two Karkuvs, 
one to write Hindi and another to write Persian. Several 
pargana^ constituted a sarkar, w'hich w'as placed under a 
Shiqdar-i-Shiqdaran, and a Munsifd-Muusifan. There* were 47 
sarkars in Slier Shah’s Kmpire. 

Lands were surveyed on a uniform system, each holding 
being separately measured, and the Government demand was 
of the gross produce. Sher vShah ordered a general survey of 
the land for the use of the Central (bweninient. This gave 
him a new basis for the fixing of a new' farm. Hut his survey' 
could not liave been very satisfactory, for his reign was too 
short for tlie purpose. The choice of payment in cash or kind 
was given. In order that there might not be any scope for 
confusion and oppression the Kabuliyat and Patta .system was 
introduced. These ctbcAiments contained a clear enumeration of 
the dues of the State from the individual concerned as also his 
rights over the particular piece of land. There were two addi- 
tional charges besides the land revenue. These w'ere the ex- 
penses of survey and the tax-gatherer’s fee. Sher’s policy was 
anti-fagfr though the practice of granting jagirs continued 
during the vSur period. He nkso curtailed the grant of wakf 
lands as much as possible. 

Sher was also respbnsible for a reform of the coinage. He 
issued an abundance of silver coins practically equal in value 
to the modern rupee. He fostered trade by abolishing vexatioti$» 
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iluties. He also established an excellent iDad system and. is 
said to have built 1700 Sarais or rest-houses for travellers. The 
Dakchauki system was also inirmwed very considerably. The 
police system was remodelled ; the villa^^^e headmen were made 
resi)Onsiblc tor the maintenance of ]>eacc and the detection of 
criminals in their re-jiectivc areas. Attempts were made to 
ciuminisler r^roinj^t and imparliid justice. 

Slier Shah maintained a huire standing army, comprisinj> 
150,000 hor^e, 25,o'.() toot and 5,000 eleidiants. He continued 
Ala-ud-diirs system of brandin^.r the horses and used to keep a 
desc'rii)tive pav-roll in his aicliives. vSome Hindus occupied 
positions of trust. The most imi>ortant of his Hindu lieutenants 
was Ilralimajii (hiur who was entrusted with the la.sk of pur- 
snin>< Huniayun after tlie battle^ of Chausa and Kanauj. 

\RT 

During- ilie ^hort tune tluit Slier ruled at Delhi, a new 
form of architecture was initiated. vSher Shah^s royal chapel, 
the Qila-i-Kuhna niiusjid, sIiow.n a refined taste. Percy Browm 
says that ‘hunch of the character ot the works carried out under 
Akbar and Jahan^i;ir may be traced to the Renius of the niaster- 
builder who produced the remarkable little mosciue in the citadel 
of Slier vShah.” The nice taste of vSher in arcliitccture is mani- 
fested ill his noble iiiansoleum at vSasarani. “Its pyramidal 
dome, the silhouette of which ‘^een at sunset is sometliiiiR to 
be remembered, the sense of finely adjusted bulk, the proiKir- 
tions of its diminishiiiR stages, the hannonions transitions from 
square to octagon and octagon to circle,^ the siiniilicity, breadth 
and scale of its parts, all cennbine to prcKluce an effect of great 
beauty. India boasts of several mausoleums of more than 
ordinary splendour but Sher Shah’s island tomb at Sasarain, 
grey and broodin.e, is perhaps the most impressive of them all,’* 

ESTIMATE ()!' SIlICR SHVII 

vSher Shah was a resourceful comiucror and a wise admini- 
strator. In CvStiinating his abilities two ^important facts must 
be noted. In the first place, his reign was very brief, covering 
a period of about five years. Within this short period ho con- 
quered almost the whole of Northeni India and organised a 
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houjul adininistratiigjj? system. Secondly, Slier Shah had to fight 
tor himself ; he did not command the united .support of the 
Afghans. lie did not ri.se to power as the champioti of the 
Afghans ^igain.^t the Mughals. De.si)ite the weakness of the 
Mughals it was not easy for the neglected son of a petty jugirdar 
to establish an Kmpire. 

With r<jgard to the Hindus Sher Shah's reign marks the 
emergence of n new policy which wa.s developed ])y Aklxir. He 
was tolerant of Hinduism and he had the wisdom of exidoiling 
Hindu genius for tlie creation and consolidation of lus Kmpire. 
He deliberately set a.side the traditions of Finr/ Tughhiti and 
Sikandar Lodi. 

successors (>J“ SUlvR SHAH 

Sher vShali wa.s succeeded by his son Jalal Khan, the elder 
brotlier Adil being passed over by the nol>les. On his acce'^siou, 
Jalai took the title of Islam Shall. He supprcN-^ed rebellious 
nobles like Khawas Khan and Hailial Niu/.i The Ohakkars 
were crushed and on the Kashmir frontier the fortress of Mankot 
was completed. He ruled for nine years, d>ung in 1554- 

Islam’s seal Finr/, who came to ihe throne, was a boy of 
twelve. He was murdered bv uncle Miibanz Khan, son of 

Nizam Khan Snr, brother of Sher Shah. Mu])arjz ascended the 
throne under the name of Mnhanuiuul Add vShah. But other 
members of the vSur family naturally rebelled against him. 
Ibrahim Khan Sur succeeded in driving him from Delhi and 
occui>icd it. Adil withdrew to Chnnar. Another rival claimant 
was Ahmad Klian Sur/ Governor of the ihinjab and lirollier-in- 
law of Adil, who assumed the title of Sikandar Shah, Muhammad 
Khan vSur, Gox'cnior of Bengal, al^o thixwv off his allegiance. 
vSometinie later Ilwaliim Khan was defeated at Farah (near 
Agra) bv Sikandar. 

restoration nl' nUMAYlTN 

These dissensions among the Afghans made it jiossiblc for 
Humayun to Invade India. He had in his exile succeeded in 
securing Persian help for the conquest of Afganistan, on con- 
dition that Qandahar should be restored to Persia, He occupied 
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'Qamlahar and Kabul in 1545. Though he ha^dud over Qandahar 
to Persia, he took the earliest opportunity of rc-takiug it. After 
the conquest of Kabul Kainran was blinded. Sometime later 
lliuiiayun failed in his altenipt on Badakhshan. In November, 
i^554i he invaded India. Lahore was captured in February, 1555. 
At Macliliiwara (in the Piinjal)) vSikandar's army was completely 
defeated, and at Sirhind he was again defeated the INIughals 
under J^airain Kliau anri driven to the Punjab hills, llelhi and 
Agra were oecnijied in Julv, J555. • 

In the meantime .Adil’s Hindu general, Hiniii, had 
.succeeded in defeating Ibraliim vSur at Kaljji and near Khaiiua ; 
he also defeated and killed Muhammad Khan Sur at Clihapar- 
ehata “-;»o iinle.s from Kalpi. <Jnly two jiowertul con tesla iib,v 
now remained on the scene - llumaynn and Adil Shah, But 
Humayvin died ui Jauuars', 5 55b, leaving to his lioy sou Akbar 
and his guardians the task of crushing* the Aigliau*^. 

GliNinhDt'.K ‘Nk M'ABU' Ul' TIIK SkR 1)^^\STV 
TtMMhiin Khan 
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AKBAR 
SECTION 1 
CONQUESTS 


SUCC^sSKiN ( r 556 ) 

Akbar was l)orii on Siinday, October 15, 1542. V. A. 
Smith’s reason for tlic clioice of Xovenibcr 1542, as hi^- 
date for Akl)ar’s birth is a statement l)y Jaiihar, a contem- 
porary writer ; l)ut all cither conteinporarv writers controvert 
his theory, [)articularly (mlbadan Be^ain and Abul Fazl. ( hi 
June 22, i,s55» lifter Huniayiin’s victory at Sirliind, Akbar was 
formally declared to be licir-apparent. In November, 1555, he 
was appointed as the Governor of the Punjab with Ikiirani 
Khan as his ^iiiardian, Akbar had a half- brother named 
Muhammad Hakim, two years his junior, wiio was appointed 
as the Governor of Kabul, with Muniin Khan as the actual 
administrator. When the news^ of the accidental death of 
Humayun reached Bairam Khan and Akbar, the formal enthrone- 
ment of Akbar took place in a garden at Kalanaur in the 
Punjab (February 14, 1556). This simply registered a claim 
to sovereignty, for Akbar had to reckon with Hiinu before he 
could exercise effective authority. 

sk:cT)nt 3 BArrtK of pamfat (1556) 

After getting rid of Muhammad Adil Shah’s Afghan rivals 
Himu marched towards Delhi with an army of 50,000 horse. 
T,ooo elephants and 51 cannon, sweeping all opposition aside. 
Tardi Beg Khan, the Mughal Governor of Delhi, was defeated 
at Tiighluqal^ad. Akbar and Bairam Khan thereupon marched 
towards Delhi, and at the very beginning succeeded in seizing 
HimiPs park of artillety which he had sent in advance in the 
belief that the Mughal army was far off. After this initial 
success the Mughal army drew up on the field of Panipat. Their 
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effective strength was 10,000. The battle began on November 5, 
1556. At first the Mughal horse seemed b> l)e sliakcn by the 
vigorous charges of Himu’s elephants. A detachment was 
thereupon sent to attack Himu’s flank, and some coijfusion was 
created iri Ins ranks. The Mughal archers used their arrows 
with deadly dlect. A simultaneous attack on all sides weakened 
Hiniu. He \va^^ struck iw an arrow and his army broke up in 
disorderly rout. As lie lay senseless lie is said to have been 
brought lielorc the boy King, who was asked by Kail am to kill 
liim ; but be refused to strike a senseless i)risoiier. Hairam 
Khan tlien struck r)fT Ilimu’s head witli his sw’ord. Ahul Fazl, 
Ni/.am-ud-diu, Ihidaiuii, Jahangir (in his autoliiography) and 
e\X'ii Abdur Raliiin Khan Kiuinan, the son of Bairam Khan, 
supj)orl tills store. Ihit \'. A. Smith, ('uriously enough, 
sets aside this jv)int testimoiiv and savs tliai Akbar committed 
this act of hrutaliU In any case,* it \Nas the w ell-dii ccted 
fiiglii of the .Muglial arrows that decided the second battle (/f 
riim]ial. 'File contest lietween the Afghans and the Mughals 
tor the sovereignty of Delhi w'as iinallv' decided in favour of 
the latter. 

UfMU 

Iliimi wa-' originally a sln>i>-keei>er dealing in sall-petre in 
Rewaii. lie caught the e\e of Klani Shall and lo^e steadily. 
As Adil Shah’s geueval and chief atUiser, he won a number 
of victories agfiinst formidable opponents. There is nothing to 
prove that IJimu set Inmsell u]> as an independent sovereign 
at any stage t)f his career. No com of Himn lias been foun<l 
any when*. There is the clear statement of Alml I'a/.l that 
“trom foresight he preserved the nominal sovereignty lor Adil 
and waged brave wars against liis ojjponents”. There is no 
doubt that Himu was not aii unworthy antagonist of the (Beat 
Mughal and posscs.sed coinage, enterprise and plan, 

KNJ) OF SHk OIMHISITION 

After Himii’s death vSur opposition to Mughal ascendancy 
did not cause much trouble to Akbar and Bairam Khan. 
Sikandar Sur had fled to the Siwalik hills and thcnco with- 
drawn to the fortress of Mankol, which was besieged by the 
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^[ughals. The fortre.^s surrendered on May 24, X557. Sikaiidar 
sent liis son to the ]\Iughal camp as a security for good behaviour 
and was assigned a jaj^ir in Biliar. Tic died two years later as 
a fugitive dn Bengal. Adil Shah, master of Hiinu, had not been 
able to accompany him to the west on account of disturbances 
in Bengal created b\’ Khi/r Khan, the son of iluhammad Khan 
Sur. He was defeated and slain in Bihar in 1557. vSher Khan, 
the son of Adil Shah, tried in 1561 to take advantage of Bairam 
Khan's rebellion but was defeated by Klian Zaman at Jaunpur. 
He disappeared after this. Ibrahim Sur died as a fugitive in 
Orissa some years later. Thu^ the cause of the Afghans 
collapsed soon after the second l)attle of Panipat. 

lUIRAM KHAN 

Bairam Khan, a Tftrkonian, was f>rigiiially a subject of 
Persia. He accompanied the Persian army ^eiu i)y vShah Ismail 
to help Babur to conquer Samarqand and Bukhara. After the 
failure of that army he remained in the service of Babur and 
Hiimayun. lie played a very important part in the Bengal 
expedition of Muiiiayun, saving the imijerial advance guard rni 
one occasion by his valour and resourcefubiess. After tlie batik* 
of Kaiiauj he escaped ; l)ut he was subsc'quenlly taken prisoner 
by Slier vShali, wlio tried to will over this brilliant young 
warrior, only to liear in reply that real aUachineiit can neVLi 
change. Bairam again .succeeded in effecting liis cscaj>e and 
joined Humayun in Sind. When Humaviin escaped to Per.sia, 
Bairam, naturally eiiimgh, ])ecanje Ids cluef adviser. At 
Qandahar and at SirhiMd Humayun owed niiich of his success 
to the ability of this faithful follower, and it was in the fitness 
of things that he should appoint him as ilie guardian of Akbar. 

As Akbar's guardian Bairam had to face a very difficuU 
situation. In order to entire ilisciplinc and vigour in tlie small 
army finder his commaud, he had to adopt some drastic mea.sures 
like aijesting a rebellious noble named Shah Abii-l-Maali and 
putting to death:jTardi Beg, the Mughal general who made a 
disgracefully feeble defence of Delhi against Himu. In conse- 
quence of these severe measures "the Chagtai officcr.s* each of 
whom esteemed himself at lea.st equal to Kaikobad and Kaikaoos, 
now found it necessary to conform to the orders of Bairam Khan 
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and to submit quietly to his authority*’. Bairam rejected the 
timid advice of retreat to Kabul and boldly went forward to 
meet Himii. He made an inspiring speech to disi)el the gkx)in 
of defeatism l^efore the second battle of Panipat and won the 
decisive victory there. 

Bill ^^'hcn danger no longer threatened the Mughals, Bairam 
is said to have <‘hanged. He married vSalima Begam, the daughter 
of Iluinayun’s sister, and thereby became connected by m.arriage 
with the royal family. Hated as a Shici, ‘he made the great 
mistake of a])i»ointing jn 1558-50 Shaikh Gadai, a Shia, 
as Sadr-us~Sadr (the head of all tlic law officers and controller 
of the grant of lands for ecclesiastical and charitable purpose*;). 
The orthodox Sunnis resented this ap])ointment. He had already 
given offence to the friends and followers of Tardi Beg and Shah 
Abii-l-Maali. It -,aid that hi'' undue arrogance and indiscreet 
remarks gave oilcnce i(» many. Therd was a ver>' strong court 
party opposed to what they felt to be the opinessive dictatorshij) 
of Bairam. Akbar, who Iiad entered on the eighteenlh year in 
T.sbo, also resented the galling yoke of liairani, who even denied 
him a privy ])urse. Akbar’s mother Ilamida Banu Bcgani, his 
foster mother MaJiani Amiga, her son Adham Khan, and her 
relative Shihab-nd-din, fhjveiiior of Dellii, wlu^ siu rounded 
Akbar, had very little bilficulty ni inducing him to assert him- 
self against his gmirduui. In 1510 Ak])ar informed Bairam Khan 
that ho wanted to lake tlie rein^ of government his own 

hands and requesfed him to g*) to Mecca. Bairam submitted, 
])Ut Pir ^Muhammad SliuwaTn, an upstaii who had been dis- 
missed by Bairam Klian f(»r his arrogance, wa.s sent to 
him off as qiiickl> as possible 10 Mecca', Insulted by the 
hustling tactics of Pir !Miiliammad, Bairam rebelled. He Avas 
defeated near Jalandliar and caiitured ; but Akbar pardoned him 
and allowed him to proceed to Mecca in a manner befitting his 
rank. Ir (".ujarat, on his way to Mecca, Bairam w'as murdered 
by an Afghan (1501). His little son Abdur Rahim was brought 
to court and lived to become a Khan Khamui. 

MTvSGOVKRNMKNT (1560-02) 

The pilot was droj^ped but Akbar Vus still too young to 
control the army and administration. Bairam Khan’s ascendancy 
had created in his mind a feeling that all authority should not 
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1)0 concentrated in the hands of an all-powerful Wazir. Munim 
Khan was summoned from Kabul to take charge of adiiiitiistra- 
tion. Pir Muhammad and Adham Khan led an expedition 
against Mahva. ]\Ialiani Anaga exercised considerable influenec. 
Akbar, however, began to take some personal share in public 
business. He summoned an experienced administrator named 
Shams-ud-diii Muhammad Khan Atga from Kabul and appointed 
him as a ininisier. Slowly but steadily Akbar asserted himself- 
He recalled Adham •Khan from Malvva, replacing him by Abdulla 
Khan Uzbeg, and on the murder of Shams-iid-diii Atga by 
Adham Khan, liad liim killed. The period 1560-62 has been 
described as tlie period of petticoat misgovernment. Maham 
Anaga, no doubt, exercised considerable influence on account of 
Akbar's inexperience, ^luniin Khan^s weakness and the trust 
that Akbar ve]>osed in her and her relatives, who were false 
friends. The inismaiiageUient of these years is to be attributed 
to Ak))ar's inability to find a cai)ahle minister m succession to 
Bairam Khan, In 1562 his period of a]>])rcnliceshi]> was over ; 
he took ui>on Ininself tlie direction of policy and control over 
administration, w’itli tlie ministers henceforth acting in a position 
of definite subordination. 

KARJvY CONQUESTS (1558-62) 

Akbar has l>een described “a stnmg and stout annexa- 
tionist before who.se sun the iiiodcsi star of Lord Dalhousie 
pales”. No doul^jt he was intent ujion comiuesl and must be 
regarded as one of the greatest imperialists of history. “A 
monarch”, he said, 'Should be ever intent on conquests, other- 
wise his neighbours rise in arms against him”. This was, of 
course, ordinary Kingly ambition. The ])ath chalked out by 
him was faithfully followed ]>y his vsucccssors until the Mughal 
Empire reached the limit of its territorial expansion under 
Aurangzeb. 

The recovery of llie lost Mughal dominion in Hindustan 
w'as begun even diirjiig the Regency <)f Bairam Khan, when, 
one after^ another, (iwalior, Ajmer and Jauupur were recon- 
quered. This helped* the gradual cmisolidation of Akbar’vS 
dominion around Lellii and Agra. Between 1560-61 the con- 
quest of Mahva was completed. Adham Klum, assisted by Pir 
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Muhammad Sherwani, succeeded ui defeating Baz Bahadur/ who 
had assumed the title of vSultan, near Sarangpur. After tlic 
recall of Adhain Khan, Pir Muhammad was i)laced in charge of 
tile imperfectly conquered province. He vs as drowned w hile 
pursuing Baz Bahadur. Abdulla Khan Kzbeg, who* succeeded 
liim, expelled Baz Bahadur, who did not, however, submit until 

1571. 

In 1502 Raja Bihiiri ]\Ial of Amlier (Jaipur) sulmhtted to 
ATtbar witliout figlitnig. He was given a coBiniand of 5,000, and 
his son Bhagwan Pas and grandson ^Man Singh entered the 
Mughal army. Both Bhagwan Das and Man vSingh ]>layed a 
leading part in extending and consolidating tlie Miiglial Piiipire, 
and the close connection with tlie Knii>ire raised the hitherto 
obscure i)rincipality of i\nilMjr to a j^osition of i)redominance 
in Rajputana. 

.CONQUKvST OF OONDWANV ( I 56^ ) 

Akbar’s next compiesl was that of (londwaiia. Asaf Khan, 
Governor of the eastern provinces, was directed to attack Rani 
Ihirgabati who governed (larali Katanga (northern portion of 
tile Central Provinces) in the ('lond couiilry as the Regent for 
her minor son, Bir Narayan. She made a stubborn resistance 
w^orthy of licr Rajput ancestry ; but she was »)verw'helined in 
a battle that took place between (hirali and ^'^landala (in the 
Jubbulporc district). When she was faced with defeat she 
■stabbed herself. Bir Narayan also died figliling bravely to save 
the fortress t)f Chauragarh. The women i)erfoniied self-imniola- 
tioii, the awful sacrifice of jauJun . 

i;iKGK OF citrroR (1507-08) 

Akbar’s famous military cnteri»rise, the seige and capture 
of Chitor, was begun in ()cto))er. i5<’7- "I'he Rana*of Cbitor, 
Udai Singh, sou of Raiia Sangiam Singh, is said to have given 
sliolter to Baz Bahadur and another insubordinate chief, that of 
Narwar. In any case, strategic considerations demanded that 
the sovereign of I 'pper India .should have in his hands the fetters 
of Rajputana— ilerta (which had alr^^ady been cJbuqueved), 
Chitor and Rantluimbhor. Akbar’s siege of Chitor lasted four 

' See p. 2S8. 
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months. Udai Singh was, unfortunately for Mcwar, a craven 
prince who hid liimself in a distant forest, leaving the defence 
of Chitor to Jaimal Rathor and Patta. They offered obstinate 
resistance^ Akbar siiowed considerable patience and skill in 
conducting the siege of Chitor in winch three things were 
employed — a long and deep trench iSahai}, movaldc shields lf> 
protect the workmen (Turah)^ n high erection commanding the 
walls (Siha). Tlic siege might have lasted much longer but 
Akbar succeeded in'killing Jaimal by a lucky shot. The garrison 
then gave iij) all hope and the women resorted to the jauhai 
sacrifice before the final capture. The Rajimt v\arriors perished 
fighting. Ak])ar was so much exasperated by the obstinate 
defence that he massacred a large number of non-combatanls a\'1k> 
had helped in it. Chitor liad before been taken by Ala-ud-diu 
Khalji and Bahadur Shah of Cujarat and its cajiture was not 
in itself a nnifinc inilitaiV achievement. 

Ranthambhor foil in t56c). Bikaner and Jaisalmer submitted 
soon afterwards. 

RAJPUT lOtlCN' 

About this time a treatv was concluvled with the Rajjait. 

State of Bundi wliicli gives us a very go<Kl idea of Akbar’>> 

eagerness to placate the Rajjaits ami the [)()licy which he ]>ur- 
sued towards them Tod in his says that through the 

mediation of the ruler of AthIxt (Jaiirnr; a treatv was concluded 
with Bundi. The terms were: — (i) Tlic chiefs of Bundi should 
be excTni)tcd from the custom, degrading to a Rajput, of sending 
a bride to the Mughal Jictrcm. {2) They were to be excmiUed 
from the jeziyah or j)oll tax. (3) They were not to be coinj)ellcd 
to cross Attock. (4) They were not to send their Avives ami 
female relatives to hold a stall in the ba/ar on the occasion of 
the Saurdz, (5) They were to liave 4 he privilege of entering 

the f)eiK^an~i-Am fully armed. (6) Their temi)les were to be 

rc*spected. (7) They should never be placed under the command: 
of a Hindu leader. (8) Their horses ‘^hoiild not he branded with 
the imperial Daj^h. (g) They should be allowed to beat tlicir 
kettle-drums as far as* the Red Gate. 

Though ^levvar never submitted to him and Pratap Singh, 
son of IMai vSingh, offered him slubliorn resistance, Akbar 
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was for all practical purjjoses the paramount x>uwer in 
Rajputana, most of whose chieftains, became mansahdars of 
the Mughal Empire. The Rajputs became the most devoted 
soldiers of the Padishah. One-third of the Mughal. horsemen 
were recruited from the Raijmt clans. Tod describes Akbar as 
“the first successful conqueror of Rajput indei>endencc ; to this 
end his virtues were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the 
analysis of mind and its readiest stimulant to action, he was 
enabled to gild the chains with which he b*ouiid them This 
was precisely llic difference between the Rajput policy of Akbar 
and that of Ala-ud-din Khalji and Slier Shah. 

C<.‘)NQUEST or (';rjAK\T H57:'-7.^) 

After the surrender of Kalaiijar in 1569, Akb^r felt' himself 
free to devote his attention further towards the west as well as 
the east. Ilis next move was against Vhijarai which Ins father 
had conquered and lost. There was anarchy in Gujarat. The 
noiiiiiial Sultan, Miizafl'ar Shall 111 , was unable to control the 
warring chieftains, one of whom invited Akbar. In November, 
1572, Akbar approached Ahinadabad ; Muzaffar Shah III sui>- 
niitted and was i)ensioned off. He then advanced to Surat and 
on the wa}" sliowed coiisiacuous j^Jcrsonal bravery in a liard- 
foughl skirniisli al Sanial. The siege of Sural was tcnninaied 
by capitulation in I'elnuary, T57.V A treaty was concluded with 
the Portuguese at Cambay, which secured safe-conduct for the 
Mecca pilgrims After making arrangements for the admiiiistra- 
lioii of the province Akl)ar returned to his capital, which w’as 
then at Fathpur Sikii. 

V'ery soon, ho\\evcr, Akbar roe\Mved information that 
a fresh insurrection had Iwoken out, - led by certain irrepres- 
sible Mughal prince> kiiov\n as Mirzas. He fiitetl out 
an expedition ^\lth astounding rapidity and advanced at hurri- 
cane speed, reaching Ahinadabad, a distance of 000 miles, in 
nine days. With an army of about 3,000 only he made an 
impetuous attack at Ahinadabad on a rebel army of 20,000. lie 
did not wait for reinforrcmeiits and charged like a fierce tiger. 
He won the fight and crushed the rebellion (September, 1573)- 
Akhar’s second (hijarat expedition has been described as the^ 
quickest Indian campaign on record. The conquest of 1573 
final. Gujarat not only increased the resources of the Empire- 
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but also ^eciired for it free access to the sea and brou^'ht it in 
contact with the Tuiropean merchants. 

a^N^WST OV nKNr.M. (1574-76) and ORISSA (I 5 Q 2 ^ 

Akbar’s next conquest was that of Beuf>al. vSiilaiiiian 
Kararaiii, an Afi^han chief, l>ecanie ruler of BeiiRiil in 1564 in 
succession to the Snrs. In 1566 he besie^^cd Rohlas, but when 
Akl)ar sent an annj' to relieve the fortress he tlumRlit it prudent 
to witlidraw to Benvial. He formally recognised the superior 
authoritN' of Akbar by sending him valuable pn'cseiit^ He trans- 
ferred lii^ capital from (laur to Tanda. He also conquered the 
Hindu Kini^doin of Orissa. He died in 157^. His elder son, 
Bayazid, succeeded him but died soon after. Daiid, the youngest 
son who caine next, assumed all the insij.*nia -of royally, readin.!* 
tlie Khuiba in lii^ ov\n^name and issnin;^ coins. This was an 
invitation to Akbar to attack him. Daud even provoked Akbar, 
who was then in Oujarat, by advancing and seizing imperial 
outposts. 

Ill 1574 Akbar began his voyage down the (ninges 
in the rainy season, which is not the campaigning season in 
India. Baud was driven out of Patna and Hajii>ur. Akbar 
returned to his capital, leaving the Bengal campaign t(» be 
conducted bv his general Munim i’^hau, as'^isted hy Raja Todar 
Mai. Akbar’s capture of Patna in the middle of the rainy sea.son 
was an almost niijn-ecedeiited acliicveiiient. .Munim Khan 
followed up tliis success, -seizing in (luick succession Monghyr, 
Bhagalpiir, Colgong atid the Tcliagarhi pa.-s. Then he entered 
Tanda, Daud retiring to Orisa. In March, 1575, u decisive battle 
^vas fought at Tnkaroi in the Balasorc district. Dand ivas defeated 
and made his submission. In o]j])Osition to the advice of Raja 
Todar Mai, Munim Khan granted him favourable terms, leaving 
him in possession of (hissa. But Daud rose up in arms again a 
few months later He was defeated and slain hy the imperialists 
in the battle of Rajmahal in July, 1576. Although Bengal formally 
became a part of the Mughal Itinpire, some pow’erful Chiefs 
continued to enj(/y practical independence for many years. Of 
these Isa Khan (of D.'Mrca-Mymeiiaingh), Kedar Rai (of Vikram- 
pur), and Pratapadilya (of Jcssorc) deserve special mention. 

Orissa was atmexed in 1592. 
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R\N\ PRATA 1 > SINGH (1572-97) * 

Kvcn after the conquest of Chitor aiul the submission of 
almost all the Rajjuit v^tates Akbar had his troubles in 
Raji>utaiia. ' Prataji Sin^b, the gallant son of the ers^ven Udai 
vSin^^h, ascended the tlirone in 1572 and began liis memorable 
struggle against tlie (ireat Mughal. The Princes of Marwar, 
Anil)er, Bikanir and Ihindi had made their submission, but 
'‘single lianded for a (luarter of a century/* to use tlie inimitable 
language of Tod, “did lie withstand the combined efforts of the 
cmi>ire, at one time carrying destruction into the plains, at 
another flying from rock to r(K:k, feeding his family from tlie 
fruits of his native liills, and rearing the nursling hero Amar, 
amidst savage beasts and scarcely less savage men, a fit heir to 
his j)row’ess and revenge**. Man v^ingh of Amber, Akbar\s loyal 
general, inflicted a crushing defeat upon Pratap in June, 1576, 
in the battle of llaldighat or ('.ogunda! His strong places fell 
one after another into the hands of the Mnghals, but he con- 
tinued the unequal fight from the mountain regions. During 
the protracted contest the fertile tracts of Mewar were 
bcchirag, w’itlu)iit a lain]). Pratap later recovered all Mewar 
except Chitor, Ajmer and Mandalgarh. He died 111 1597. 
During the last days of Pratap, Akbar was unable to continue 
an active camjiaigii against him because of his preoccupations 
cLsewdicre. It lias been suggested by Tod that Akbar was 
louclicd by his gallant resistance and refrained from disturbing 
liis repose* during his last years. But *such .sentimentalism was 
out of place in Akbar*s politics. Prataji Singh wa,s so 
surrounded by ^lughal dominions on all sides that Akbar with 
his almost unlimited resources could aff-^ird to wait and pursue 
more easy conquests further afield. 

rhbkijjon in hkngai. (1580-84) 

Jn 1580 there was a rebellion of Mughal officers in Bengal 
and Bihar as a piotesl against Akbar *s religious and administra- 
tive innovation.*-. The Qazi of Jaunpur is said to have issued a 
faiiva justifying rebellion against Akbar in vieiv of his hetero- 
doxy. The rebels are said to have acted in concert with Akbar *s 
half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim »of Kabul. By 1584 
rebellion in Bihar and Bengal was suppressed by Akbar’s 
officers — Raja Todar Mai, Mirza Aziz Koka and Shabhaz Khan. 
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ABSORPTION OF KABUL (1581-85) 

Akbar himself led an expedition to Kabul in 1581. 
Laurence Binyon says, *^He thought much of his brother as 
an eagle ^plight tliink of a niosquito’\ Hakim was nominally 
dependent on the sovereign of Hindustan but was really 
independent. He was a weakling, a worthless drunkard, tfdt 
besides tlie Bengal rebels, some influential court nobles, 
including- v'^liah Mansur, the Finance Minister, were suspected 
to be in league with him. At the head of i 5 ,o <30 cavalry Hakim 
came as far as Lahore. He was opposed by Man Singh and 
compelled to withdrav; to Kalnil. But Akbar pursued him at 
tlie head of 50,000 cavalry and 500 elephants. Shah Mansur 
was hanged on the way. Akbar entered Kabul in August, 

1581, Hakim having fled to the hills on his approach. Hakim 

was permitted to rule Kabul until 1585, wlien he died of 
excessive drinking and his territory was al^soiLed. Man Singh 
made the ncce.ssary arrangements for its ad^ninl^tralion. 

THE NORTII-WHST r'ROXTlKK 

The absori)tion of Kabul in the l(mi)ir(.‘ made it m.*cvssary 
for Akbar to keep close watch on the north-west frontier. 

That frontier liad great political, military and economic 

importance. A vast, irregular Vjolt of territory extends from 
tlie western border of Kashmii round Peshawar, Kohat and 
Bannu and llien slretclies southward down the Indus valley to 
the Sind sea board — a total length, including defloctioiih, of 
about 1 200 miles. In the north the Kliaibar pass connects the 
Pohawar valley with Kal>nl ; in the centre ll)e Tochi and 
Gomal paSsSos connect the Indus plain with Cxha/ni and Soutli 
Afghanistan ; while the Mulla, the Bolan and (KMiial passes 
cemnect the plain of fsind with the plateaus f>f Khelat and 
Qandahar. Tlirongli these routes passed the trade between 
Afghani.stau, Baluchistan and India. P'or the y)rotectioii of this 
difficult frontier the effective subjugation of the turbulent 
Afghan tribes, such as the Yusufzais, was necessary. In 1586 
a Mughal army suffered a disaster in the Swat valley, Akbar 
had to conciliate the ^tribal leaders by granting them pensions. 
His long-continued residence at Lahore suggests a desire to 
strengthen the north-west frontier. 
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The rising power of the Uzbegs was a threat to Mughal 
rule ill Afghanistan. Alxlulla Khan, an Uzljeg chief, had made 
himself master of all Jkidakhshan. The grandson of Babur 
could not but have some respect for a strong Uzbcg ruler. As 
the master of Kabul lie could not but crush or conciliate the 
Ui^begs. As Abdulla Khan remained friendly to him Akbar 
was not drawn into war in Central Asia. 

Tile safety oi Kabul also required the occupation of 
Qandaliar, w'liich w'as a place of great commercial and strategic 
imi^ortance. Nearly 14,000 camels with goods passed annually 
from India via Qaudahai lo Persia. “The wise of ancient times 
considered Kalnil and Qaiidaliar as the Uviri gates of Hindustan, 
the one ktading to Turkestan, the other to Persia.'' The fort 
of Oandahar guarded the road to India from the W'Lost and to 
Kabul from the south. “Its siraiegic imi>ortance lies in the* fact 
that only miles of level coiinry scj^aralc it from Herat near 
which the lofty liindiikush range sinks down to offer an easy 
passage to an invading host from Central Asia or Persia. Such 
an army must pass through Qaiidaliar and imist be turned back 
there, if ever at all.” In an age when Kabul was a part of the 
Delhi Imipiro Qaiulahar was very naturally a bone of contention 
between the rulers of Persia and India. In 1595 the Persian 
Governor of Qandahar surrendered it to Akhar without lighting. 

Ka.slunii was amiextd in Siiul in 1500-01 and 

Baluchistan in .1595, 

DKCCAN CONQUESTS 

Having consolidated his i»osition iil the north-west Akbar 
could now devote himself to the conquest of tlie Deccan. A 
sen^-e of security in the North justitied a forward ]K)licy in the 
Sf)Uth. Towards the close of Akbar’s reign there w’cre five 
Muslim Sultanates, in the Deccan - K hand esh, Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur, Bidar, Golkoiida.’ Akliar did not concern himself 
with the territory south of the Krishna. In 1501 four missions 
were sent to Kliandesh, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkouda 
in order to ascertain whether they would willingly accept the 
suzerainty of Delhi. Kliandesh w'as the most important of these 


See pp. 291, 296, 29!j-299. 
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four Sultanates from tlie point of view of Mu^^hal expansion,, 
because it contauieil tlie celebrated fort of Asirgarh^ which 
commanded the road to the Deccan. Ahmadnagar was the 
next accessible vState. Raja Ali Khan of Khandesh offered his 
subjuission. Ihii lUirhan-ul-Miilk, the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
was more contumacious. After his death his successor was 
pressed hard by the imi)erialisls in the north and by Bijapur 
ill the south. Tlie imperialist generals, Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanati, and Prince Murad, Akbar’s second son, quarrelled 
among themselves. Tliey, however, laid siege to Alimadnagar 
(ivS05) wliich was defended with great vigour by Chand Bibi, 
Queen Dowager of Bijapur and sister of Burhan-ul-Mulk. The 
imperialist generals thought it prudent to accejit terms according 
to which Berar was ceded and Bahadur, a grandson of Burhan- 
ul-Mulk, was recognised as the dependent Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
(159b). But intriguers at Ahmadnagar ousted Chand Bibi and 
violated the treaty. Bijapur sent a contingent to help Ahmad- 
nagar, but the combined army could not win a victory over the 
imperialists in the liattle of Supa on the (lodavari (1507). 
Prince Murad died in 1599. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan was- 
goaded into activity by Akbar who came himself to Burhanpur. 
Chand Bibi was murdered about this rime. Ahmadnagar wa.s 
stormed in August, 1600. The whole of Ahmadnagar could not, 
however, be occupied, and a prince nametl Murtaza continued 
to rule over a considerable portion. 

In the meantime, Miran Bahadur Shah, the .successor of 
Raja Ali of Khandesh, had found the Mughal yoke galling ; 
he thought of defying the Emperor from the irnfri-egnable fort 
of Asirgarh. Akbar marched to the Deccan in July, 1509, 
cai)tured Burhaiipur, and l)csieged Asirgarh. Here he could 
not use the devices so effective at Chitor and the siege became 
almost a blockade. The fort capitulated in January, i6oi. It 
has been said that the surrender of Asirgarh was due to the 
outbreak of pestilence. The Jesuit missionaries, however, sjiy 
that it was taken by bribery, Miran Bahadtir being previously 
made a prisoner in violation of a safe conduct promised to him. 
Asirgarh was the last of Akbar's conquests. Prince ' Daniyal 

^ It wa.s sitiuUed on a spur of the Satpura Range, and its natural 
strength was reinforced by three very strong concentric lines of forti- 
ffeatiems; 
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was married to the daughter of Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan 
and left as the viceroy of the Deccan to govern the three newly 



acquired provinces (Berar, Ahiiiadnagar, Khandesh) under the 
guidance of his father-in-law'. 


23 
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SECTION 11 
ADMINISTRATION 

AKBAR AND HIS PRKDIiCESSORS 

Akbar had a genius for organisation and an extraordinary 
capacity for attention to detail. It has been said that in his 
administrative ineasjircs he merely walked in the footsteps of 
Sher Shah. Abul Fazl, on the other hand, has sought to 
ibelittle vSher Shah in his statement that ‘Mie sought tlie applause 
'of future generations b^- mere revivals of Alauddin’s regulations 
-which he had read in the Tarikh-i-Viroz Shahi." V. A. Smith, 
however, remarks that “from the time Warren Hastings in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century thejiewly constituted 
Anglo-Indian authorities began to grope their way back to th(‘ 
institutions of y\kbar. They gradually adopted the principal 
features of his system in the important department concerned 
with the assessment of the land revenue. The structure of the 
bureaucratic framework of government still shove's many traces 
oi his handiwork”. In connection with the levenuc organisa- 
tion of Bengal it may be noted that when the Hastings policy 
jof centralisation was abandoned and Sir John Shore (in 1786) 
jCreated districts as territorial units, he only revived Akl>ar*s 
^W’Stem of Sarkar. This is inerelv to point out that all successful 
ladministrators owe something to their predecessors, and even 
Akbar was no exception. Sher Shah^s land survey, however 
incomplete, his extensive construction of roads and establish- 
ment of mint towns, must have helped Akbar materially in his 
administrative organihation. But there is also no doubt at the 
isame time that Akbar’s principles of government and the 
administrative system that he created differed essentially from 
the principles and system of his predecessors. 

tHU CENTRAL STRUCTURE ; THE SOVEREIGN 

The centre of the whole structure of government was, of 
course, the Sovereign, and as Abul Fazl says in connection 
with the ambition of Muhammad Hakim, “race and wealth and 
the assembling of a mob are not enough for this great position/' 
In Akbar's scheme of things the Sovereign must not be an 
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easy-going man. He must lead a strenuous lile. Akbar used 
to have three daily meetings, one an open court, another con- 
cerned with routine work, and a third in the night or in the 
afternoon in whicli there was a discussion not merely pf religious 
inatlcrs but also of state policy and state affairs. All these 
meetings had a profound influence on general admiiiistration. 
A day was set a])arl for judicial cases. Before the Sovereign 
all inii)ortant maltcn, relating to appointments, increments, 
ja/^trs, niansabs, (Government grants, orders of payment, peti- 
tions of Princes, Governors, llakshis, Den'ans, Faiijdars, and 
private petitions sent through nobles were submitted. Even 
when tile Sovereign was on the move the daily routine was 
observed. 

TUK CI-NTU\L sTKUCrURK : TIIIC MINISTERS 

1 

The unrestricted use of the powers of a 11 acir by Bairain 
Khan w'as a warning against the ^^ppuinlmont of an all-powerful 
Wazir, The offiee of the Wikil was retained, but none of the 
Vakils after bairain Khan exercised the powers and influence 
of a Prime Minister. The office of the continued until tlie 

early years of Sliah Jahan. It retained its dignity and status 
but was dejnived of all real ixAver. 

Akbar liad four Ministers — the Deu^an, in charge of revenue 
and finance ; the Mir Haksbi, head of the military department ; 
the Mir Sumau, chief executive officer in charge of factories and 
stores ; and the Sadr-us-Sadr, head of the ecclesiastical and 
judicial departments. In the post of the Sadr is said to 

have been abolished. But vSlate affairs were not confined to 
these four Ministers only and in councils others were admitted. 
Other checks on these Ministers were provided b^^ the officers 
at court who weio associated w'ith State work, and the vigilance 
of the P'miKM'or also acted a> a check on the Ministers. The 
four Ministers of Akbar have been described as “the four pillars 
of the Empire, but not like the symbolical pillars of the Turkish 
Empire which held the tent but pillars like those of the Mughal 
Taj wdiich do not .support the strucliirc but add to its dignity, 
majesty and beauty^’. • 

Bc.sides these Ministers, tw^o other officers also counted for 
much in the central administration. They held the posts of 
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Daroga-uGhusal Khana and ArZ’^UMukarrat . The former acted 
as a private secretary to the Kinpcror. The latter revised the 
Emperor’s orders and presented them a second time for his 
sanction, .Among other officers of an inferior status we may 
mention the Daroga-i-Dakchauhi and the Mir Arc. The former 
was in charge of the Intelligence Department and the latter was 
in charge of petitions. 

Akbar siicccedejl in establishing roiUmc m bis administra- 
tion and “Zabitfi nasV" (“this is not the cuslom”) became a 
familiar phrase and tradition under his snccchsors. 

RANK IN MUGHAI. .STATK SKRVICK : MXNSABDAKl SVS'IKM 

The bureaucracy was framed on military lines. The 
superior officers were classified in 33 grades ranging from 
mcLyisabdars of 10 to mansabdars of 10,000. The highest grades 
(to,o<x), 8,000 and 7,000) were reserved for the three princes. 
Abul Fazl gives the following number— 1388 commanders from 
150 to 10, and 412 commanders from 5 ,ck.')o to eoo. Most 
jirobably in Akbar’s time mansabs under 200 and in Shah 
Jahan’s time mansabs under 500 did not entitle tlie holder to 
call himself an Amir. The title Aniir-ul ntnara was, curiously 
enough, held by several persons at tlie same time. These formed 
the official nobility, the military and imperial service lK*ing 
formed on one uniform mansahdari system. The mansabdars 
raised the troops they commanded. The grades fixed seemed 
to indicate the number of men which each officer was expected 
to bring, but effective, strength had a tendency to fall below 
the nominal. Akbar n-ecognised this divergence, and it was 
regulated by the introduction of double rank in his eleventh 
year — the Zat and the Sowar, i.e., personal and trooper rank. 
A further complication was introduced later by the introduction 
of Sihaspah (three horses), Duaspah (two horses) and Yakaspah 
(one house) gradation in the case of the higher mansabdars in 
their Sowar rank. “The pecuniary advantage of triple rank 
lay in the flat rate per head which an officer received and the 
average rate at which he was able to secure his troopers. Triple 
rank^ might have been a profitable as also an honourable 
distinction. F^rom the military standpoint there were not three 
classes of troopers but only one and the distinction was merely 
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of accountancy..*’ Under Jahangir, on account of his laxity 
trooper rank again ceased to be a military fact, and Shah Jahan 
again effected a drastic re-organisation by scaling the effective 
strength of contingents down to yird or J^th atfd reducing 
officers* sjilarics sul>stantially. They could be paid either in 
cash or in ja^irs. Akbar preferred to pay his officers by salaries 
rather than ))y assigninenls. According to Moreland’s calcula- 
tion, a maiisiibdLir (;f ^.orx) received a sah4r3' of at least 18,000 
ru]>ees a month, and a commander of 500 at least i,lK)o rupees 
a month. Tims the mansidniai's salaries were very high. 
Akbar *s standing army was small, luit more thaii 25 ,ckx) 
according to lUochman, though Father Monserrale’s estimate is 
that in 1581 Akbar had an at my of 15,000 cavalry raised and 
f>aid by himself and 5,of)(j ek*j)hanls The greatCM* part of the 
army consisted of C(»ulingenls fnnuslt^^d by the Dunisabdars . 

The .Muglial iiobilitv wavS .1 by service. Hawkins 

wrote in i(k)8, “The custom of the Mughal Ihnperor is to take 
povssession of Ins noblemen’s treasure when they die and to 
l>estow on llieir childicn what he ])leaseth but commonly he 
dealt well with tliem.” There was a regular department of 
the State, tlie , in which the escheated pioperty was 

kejit. As a consequence of this the nobles lived extravagantly 
and setuandered money, pnxate caiiiial e»)iild not accumulate, 
and a hereditary nulepeiideiit peerage as a clicck on the 
Monarchy could not develop. 


RKVIiNUK SVSTKIM 

During the early \'ears of Akliar’s reign several revenue 
experiments were made. After the revenue reforms of Todar 
Mai (1582) there were three principal revenue systems in the 
ICnipire, which may be thus described . 

(t) (U'dllabaksb or crop division. Under tliis system a 
share of each crop was taken by the State. This system pre- 
vailed in Imwer vSind, a part of Kabul and Kashmir. 

I2) /iibti or regulation system ussoejated with the name of 
Todar Mai. It extended from Mnllan to Bihar and iix large 
parts of Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat. “The essence of this 
system was the detenni nation of fixed cash rates payable iu 
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place of the fluctuating ^harc of the produce on each unit of 
area sown with each crop.'^ It was necessary to measure and 
record the areas cultivated every season. The system rested on 
two factors : a schedule of rates called Dasfur and preparation 
of crop stateiiients. I^aiid was classified into four classes : 
Polaj (coiitiiiuously cultivated), rmauti (left fallow for a 
year or two to recover productivity), Chachar (left fallow 
for 3 or 4 yearsl and Banjat (uiiciillivated for 5 years 
or more). l^ach of the' first three classes v\'as sub- 
divided into three grades : good, middling and bad ; the 
average produce was calculated iVoni the mean of the three. 
Only the area actually under cultivation was assessed. The area 
under each crop had its own rate and the mean prevailing inices 
were taken into consideration. Tlie revenue system was 
ryohvar. Akbar’s demaivl was at llie rate of one-third. The 
seasonal record was a laliorions mid expensive alTair and r»onie 
of the cost mUvSt have fallen on the ])easant. Ihit the great 
merit of the system was that there were no assignments, no 
farming of revenues and uo summary seltlements. But “orders 
issued in the eighth year of Aurang/eb’s reign show that the 
assessor proposed each year a lump sum and applied Akbar’s 
method only when a village or a laiger area refused. The 
village as a wdiolc becatne more directly subject to the assessors 
and the individual i)casaiits to the stronger men among them 
.... In Akbar’s revenue system tliere was no trace of rent in 
the sense of a sum payable merely for the right to occupy land ^ 
his revenue was charged not on occupation but cultivation. 
This system w^as still predominant in the days of Aurang/.cb 
but by its side tliere was an alternative by which the peasant 
could compound for his revenue by annual cash payments agreed 
on with the authorities for the land in his occupation,** 

(3) Nasaq or estimate. Abul FazI writes thus in his Atn 4 - 
Akbari about Bengal land revenue, “It is not customary in this 
Siiba for the husbandmen and government to divide the crof). 
Grain is always cheap and the produce of the land is determined 
by Nasaij. His Majesty has liad the goodness to confirm those 
customs**. Todar Mai was in Bengal for a period of two years 
during whiefi he had the Afghan rebels to deal with. His 
residence was too short for an extensive and laboriotis survey. 
He collected the accounts of the Qanungos and in sr)mc jdaces 
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ascertained their accuracy by local enquiries. From these 
accounts he prepared the rent roll of the Subah. The Nasaqi 
system did not depend upon survey or seasonal records of 
produce. It resembled the Zamindari settlement. * 


I*R(/VINCl/\n AND I/JCAI. ADMJMSTR ATION 

The hjnpire of Akhar was divided into fifteen Subahs or 
provinces^ and the Provincial organisation was a miniature 
replica of the Imperial. The Subahdar or Sipahsalar, officially 
styled Nazim, was at the head of the Provincial Executive. He 
was assi.sted by the Provincial Dew an, Bakshi, Qazi and Sadr. 
The De^van was the head of the revenue department and held 
charge oi civil jaslice ; so, though he was subordinate to the 
Nuznn, he really served as a check qpou him. At important 
centres, at the head of several parganas, over the administrative 
unit called Sarkar tliere was an officer- -the Faujdar — who gave 
the Nazim every assistance in his power in the administration 
of criminal justice and police and in the exercise of his military 
functions. Another officer, the Amalguzar, was in that area in 
charge of accounts, assessment and collection of revenue. In 
the big cities the Kolival or prefect of police enforced law and 
order and discharged many of the functions of a modern 
miniicipality. In tlic rural areas peace was maintained by the 
Faujdar. ‘^The slate of public ^ecurily varied greatly from 
place to place and from time to time*'. The local revenue was 
derived from minor duties un production and consumption, and 
also from taxes on trades, occuiiations, transports, etc. 

The Central ( Government controlled the Provincial machi- 
nery by dividing the authority, by reducing the duration of the 
office of the Subahdar, and liy frequent transfers. It kept itself 
infonned of what happened in the Provinces by means of news- 
reporters, in i)ublic as also in secret. They sent their reports 
at regular intervals. All these reached the Emperor through 
an officer, the Dawga-i-Dakchouki. 


' 1. Ikngal finduding Orissa). 2. Bihar. *3. Mlahakicl. 4. Ondh. 
5. Agra. 6. Delhi. 7. Ajmer. 8. Multan (including Sindj. B. Lraliore 
(including Kashmir). 10, Kabul. 11. Ahniadabad (Gujarat). 12. Malwa. 
13. Khandesh. 14. Berar. 15. Ahmadnagar. 

There were 17 Subahs under Jahangir and 21 under Aurang?,e1>. 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

The most important point to note about the administratioii 
of justice i,s that the pf»licy of the Government was to discourage 
litigation for which no facilities were created. The ancient 
village organisation witli all its Hindu institutions remained 
intact and the vState had to concern itself mostly with the 
parganas, Sarhars and Provincial head-quarters. The religious 
character of Hindu* law was respoiisil)le for the fact that even 
in urban areas civil cases of the Hindus regarding inheritance, 
marriage, etc., were decided according to Hindu religious law. 

The Km])eror’s court was a court both of first instance as 
also of appeal. Most of the cases before liim related to criminal 
justice rather than civil and his sanction was necessary in all 
cases of capital ininisliment. The Provincial (Governor also tried 
cases like the liinpcror and the district raujdufs sent him the 
accused who were arrested by him. If after enquiry he found 
that the particular case fell under the Shariat he vSeiii it to the 
Provincial Qa::L He tried political offences himself and sent 
.the revenue cases to the nc:oan. He also exercised supervision 
over criminal justice. The Timperor appointed the chief Qazi 
who ai)pointed rmbordinale Qazis with his sanction. Tlie Muftis, 
wlio explained ^Muslim law and custom, were not api)ointed in 
every case and there is no refenmee to their existence in the 
smaller administrative unit^. The Muslim law' inheritance, 
marriage and divorce could only be docidcil hy tlie Qazis and 
Muftis, but in the law’ of evidence and criminal justice Akbar 
introduced some iiioclificatioiis requiring that the Qazis should 
not rely exclusively on witnesses but on other sources of informa- 
tion as well. 


SECTION III 

RELIGION 


EVOLUTUV'. 01< AKHAR’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 

t 

Akbar’.-j vclitcions v'iows went through a process of slow 
evolution. His soul was soinctinies convulsed by genuine 
spiritual doubts, hadauni, who, far from being an admirer, 
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was not even a friendly critic, tellsi ns that the Emperor “would 
sit many a morning alone in prayer and melanchoh' . . . near 
tile palace (at Kathpur Sikri) in a lonely spot with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours'*. From 
his childliood Akbar had contact witli vSufism. llis Rajput 
wives and Hindu courtiers gave him a glimi^se into the world 
buyoiid Islam. The liliakii movement^ had created a new 
atiposphere in India. ^ 

It lias been said that Akbar was up to 1574 an orthodox 
Sunni Muslim, 'riien he came into contact with the liberal 
views of Sliaikli Mubarak and liLs famous sons — Faizi and Abul 
P'^azl — who made him a rationalizing Muslim. At Fathpur Sikri 
lie built a Iiouse of worship {Jhadat Khana]^ where selected men 
reprcseiiling various schools of religious thought — Muslim, 
Hindu, Parsi, Jain, Christian— u.scd fo take part in religious 
deliates. These debates iirohably convinced Akbar that “There 
is light in all, and light with more or less of shade in all inodes 
of worship". 

Determined to challenge the undue influence of tlie Vlemas, 
Akl.)ar issued the so-called Infallibility Decree in September, 
i579i wiiich gave liim the final authority to decide all questions 
concerning Islam Neither this Decree, nor the proi)agaliou of 
Din-i-llalii, justifies 13 adaniii*s charge that Akbar renounced 
Islam in liis later years. The motive lioliind the Decree was 
Akliar’s de.sire to command the indivisible allegiance of his 
Muslim subjects, not the assumption of spiritual leadership. 
He did not found a priestliood. Padauin has criticised some of 
the regulations issued hy Akbar couc^'rning religious matters 
and customs ; but a clo.se examination of those regulations 
sJiow’s that they were not incon.sistenl with the fundamentals 
of Islam. 

j>iN-i-irAHi 

Akbar is said to have evolved an eclectic religion of his 
own, described as Vin-i-IIahi, and he was its prophet between 
1582-1605. This Din-i-llahi has been described as monotheistic 
Parsi Hinduism. 


" See pp. 3PJ-322. 
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According to ]!adaimi, Akbar was not very willing tc^ 
include Hindus among the followers of his supposed ncTw creed- 
In the list of eighteen principal adherents of Vin-ullahi we find 
only one Hindu niune, that of Raja Birbal, and he cannot 
certainly be taken very seriously. This disproves the theory 
that there was a political move of unification of the warring 
creeds behind this new religion and that the Emperor wanted 
to alchemisc old hates into the gold of love and make it current. 
In that case a deliberate attempt would have been made to 
include Hindus. 

As a matter of fact, Din-i-IJahi was not a proselytising 
religion. It was confined to a select few. "It was a vSufi order 
of Islam within Islam depending on individual experience of the 
follow'er and only open to men w’ho had attained a certain stage 
of development. Akbay was a Sufi like Sadi, Rumi Jami, 
Hafiz, Fariduddin, Shamsuddin and others". V. A. Smith’s 
assertion that "the wliole scheme was the outcome of ridiculous 
vanity, a monstrous grow’th of unrestrained autocracy" is due 
to his reliance on Badauni and the Jesuit Fathers, and his own 
inability to understand that an autocrat was capable of 
self-doubting thoughts, dissatisfactions and a craving for 
illumination. 

TOUCY TOWARDS THK HINDUS 

With great originality and courage Akbar introduceff 
several important reform^ very early in his career (1562-64). 
This gives us a very good idea of the policy he wanted to pursue 
with reference to tlie« Hindus. He abolished the taxes on 
Hindu pilgrims, forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war 
and abolished the Jeziyah on non-Muslims. The pilgrim taxes, 
according to Abul Fazl, ameunted to millions of rupees. So 
the abolition of these taxes and the Jeziyah w^as a great financial 
sacrifice. No credit for these measures should be given to any 
adviser. As Akbar himself says, "It was the effect of the grace 
of God that I found no capable minister (between 1562-64). 
Otherwi.se people would have considered my niea.surcs had been 
devised by him". * 

Akbar’s principle was universal religious toleration (Sulh- 
i-Kul). But apart from religious considerations, a sound 
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political instinct dictated his policy towards the Hindus. His 
Hindu male relatives by marriage, like Kaja Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh and otliers, obtained very high ranks in the Mughal 
l)eerage and were treated with distinction as befitting their posi- 
tion as royal relatives. Hindu learning was encouraged, Hindu 
temples allowed to l)e freely erected, Hindu religious fairs 
permitted to l>e freely Jield and Hindu population not subjected 
to any special fiscal burden as a jniblic bf^lge of inferiorit}". 
Akbar knew that the Hindus fcnined about three-fourths of the 
man power of the vStale and their intellect, organisation and 
economic resources could not be allowed to deteriorate. ' Those 
who assert that Akbar Avas v)ro-lIindu and lay emphasis upon 
his so-called un-lslamic e.rdinances and pouit out that he had 
lieeu hailed as {or tlie uorUbs guide! by the Hindus 

should keep the following facts in their jnind. Akbar succeeded 
in securing Hindu support, thus making Mughal hold on India 
much stronger than the control exercised by the Turko-Afghans. 
This was sound policy At the ^ame time lie ‘bnade a supreme 
effort to free Indian Islam from Arabicism and adapt it to the 
needs of India as tlie Persians had evolved vShiaisni to make 
Islam suited to llieir national genius. With Akbar began a 
great religious and literary movement for the adaptation of 
Islam to the traditions of India and with Dara it ended.” His 
policy was national and rational. Under him the Tnrko-iMughal 
dynasty became more Indian than Turk or Mongol. 


estimate 

1 

A review ol the career of this great arcliitect of Empire 
gives us an idea of the place which he occupies in Indian 
history. As Eaurence Binyon puts it, “vStandiiig in the full 
daylight of history, Akbar appears to us between two shadowy 
yet contrasted worlds ; between the world of his Central Asian 
ancestors, a world of torrential human energy, idolising that 
energy for its own sake and possessed with the fever of hunt, 
whether .of beasts or oi men — between the world of furious 
action, passing like a dream, and the viorld of India, which 
could revel indeed in luxuries and cruelties but which could 
also produce the exalted spirits of Buddha and Asoka, speaking 
to us from a far remoter past than tho.se wild conquerors but 
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with voices that still live ond move us. Akbar too is posseSvSed 
with insatiable energy, he seems action incarnate and yet at 
the core of his nature is something alien to all that, something 
that crav*es for thought and contemplation, that vseeks justice 
and desires gentleness”. What is more remarkable is that under 
Akbar the old Indian ideal of a united India again took shape 
and he strove to bring about not merely political unification but 
also cultural fusiov. 
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CHAPTER XVlIl 

THE CLIMAX OF THE MUGHAL EMPH^Ii 


SECTION I 
JAHANGIR 


SHCCKSSION 

Akhar died on ()ctol)er i7» 1605 ^ Before his death he 

invested Prince Salim with tiir])aii and robes and ^;il'dcd him 
witii his own da.t>>;fer, tliiis clearly iiilimating his desire that he 
should succeed insinte of liis delinquencies. He was the only 
surviving- son of Akbar, Princes Paniyal and Murad having 
predeceased their fatlicr. Salim’s iiositioii in the later years 
of Akl)ar was indeed an ininguiiig one. Between 1601-1605 
gave Akbar inucli trouble. Taking advantage of Akbar’s 
absence in the South he assumed practical independence at 
Allahabad in lOoi, .setting up an independent court, issuing 
farmans and granting He induced Bir Singh Bundela, 

wlio was in oi)en revolt against Akbar, to waylay and murder 
Abut Fa/.l, then proceeding from the Dcccan to Agra, where 
Akbar had returned. The Prince suspected this friend and 
companion of liis father of poisoning his ears against him. 
Akbar’s grief knew no bounds, but though Bir Singh Bundela 
was relcnllessly pursued, tlie Prince, who ivas the arch-culprit, 
was not punished, and paternal weakness w\as responsible for 
Akbar’s reconciliation with his son in Ajiril, 1603. Referring 
to this reconciliation Jahangir writes with a curious naivette in 
his celebrated autobiography, Tuziik-i-fahangiri : know 

what sort ot endurance a Kingdom w-ould have, the foundations 
of which were laid on hostility to a father”. But when he w'as 
commanded by his father to lead the campaign in Mewar he 
showed Jhc greatest reluctance, and he was permitted to return 
to Allahabad wdiere he again set up jn independent court. 
About this time there was a plot to supersede Salim and support 
the succession of Salim’s eldest son, Khusrau. He was Man 
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Singh's nephew and Aziz Koka's son-in-law. These two 
prominent nobles wanted liis succession to the exclusion of 
that of his father. Salim soiiglit reconciliation with his father, 
was reprimanded, imprisoned for full ten days, but was then 
treated as if nothing had taken place. This happened in 
November, 1604. But when Akbar fell ill next year plotting 
and counter-plotting wcie rampant. It is said that there wus 
actually a conference on s.uccession, the majority of tlic nobles 
supporting Salim. ^ Fvveii Aziz Koka had, therefore, to yield 
and after the investiture by the dying monarch vSalim had no 
difficulty in the matter of .succession. He was solemnly 
enthroned at Agra on October 24, 1605, and assumed the title 
‘Niiruddin Muliamma /1 Jahangir Padishah Ohazi'. 

KFvoi/r or KiiusKvi; 

The first important* incident of his reign was the rebellion 
of Khusraii. Man Singh, who had activeh' siii)porled the cause 
of his nephew, w-as absent in distant Bengal. Khusrau was in 
a' state of semi-confinement, but he escaped from the Agra fort 
and marched towards the Punjab. His army swelled to 12,000. 
The Dewan of Tahore joined him but the governor of the city 
defended it. la the meantime the rmpenal army arrived. A 
battle was fought at Bhairowal. Khusrau, completely defeated, 
escaped ; he w^anted to go to Kabul but ran aground in the 
Chenab and was captured. His prominent suptiorters were 
barbarously put to death. The Sikh Guru Arjaii is said to have 
become one of Khusrau 's partisans and to have offered up prayers 
for his cause. He was imprisoned and his death (1606) is said 
to liave been hastenet! by the rigours of his imprisonment. 
Kliusrau was blinded but later on he partially recovered the use 
of one of his eyes. 

SUliMISSTON or ME WAR (1615) 

Jahangir's reign is .^aid to be a continuation of that of 
Akbar. He adopted his father's foreign policy both in Northern 
and in Southern India. The complete subjugation of Mewar 
was his first concern. , Mewar was then under the rule of Rana 
Amar Singh, who had succeeded his father, Pratap, in 1597. 
In the very first year of his reign Jahangir sent against Mewar 
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army of 20,000 under the nominal command of his second 
son Parvez. An indecisive battle was fought. In view of 
Khusrau*s revolt a truce was made at Mandalgarh. In 1608 the 
campaign was again begun witii energy. Mahabat Khan was 
the leader of the Imperialists. The Mughal cavalry ’could not 
penetrate into the forest-covered hills and the wild retreats of 
the Rajf)Uts. Mahabat Khan was replaced by Abdulla Khan, 
who managed the campaign very \vell but had to be transferred 
to Gujarat and thence lo the Deccan. Aftei; this the campaign 
languished for sometime. 

In 1613 Jaliangir established his court at Ajmer and 
appointed his third son, Prince Khurrain, in command, 
lie was reinforced by Alxlulla Khan artd other officers from 
the Deccan. The Mughal plan was to l)uni, plunder and 
demolish, to starvL* the Rajputs out of tlie mountain retreats, 
and to establish numerous military* stations with a view 
to maintain a i)crsistent attack in all directions. Rana 
Amar Singh, less tough and .stubborn than his father, 
was rcditced by famine and pestilence to ask for terms. 
Jahangir was studiously conciliatory. According to the terms 
of the treaty of 1615, the Rana was to sui)ply a contingent of 
1,000 horse ; his ^on, Prince Karan, was to become a mansabdar 
of 5,000. The Rana was noi to attend the Imperial court in 
person and no bride frc‘m ]\Iewar was lo enter the Imperial 
harem. Tlie present.s given to Prince Karan were so lavish that 
Sir Thomas Roe, the British envoy, formed an impression that 
the submission was bought with presents. Jahangir's treat- 
ment of the Prince of Mewar wa.s a remarkable contrast to the 
treatment accorded by Aurangzub to v^iivaji when Jai Singh 
persuaded this arch-enemy of the Mughals to submit and attend 
the Darbar. The ease-loving and pleasure-seeking Jahangir 
knew the art of Empire-building much better than his un- 
sympathetic, thorough-going grandson. 

SUBJUGATION OF AFGHANS OF BENGAl. 

The same conciliatory policy was adopted wdth regard to 
the Afghan rebels in Bengal. This* easternmost Mughal 
province w^as in constant ferment. After Daud’s failure Qutlu 
Khan, Isa Khan and Sulaiman in succession maintained the 
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tradition of Afghan opposition to Mughal consolidation in this, 
part of India. Successive Imperialist Governors — Man Singh/ 
Qutb-ud-din and Jahangir Quli— found the Afghan rebels 
almost irrepressible. Islam Khan, who was the next Mugh^h 
Governor *in Bengal, transferred the capital from Rajmahal to 
Dacca. Usman, a son of Isa Khan who had defeated the 
Imperialists at Bhaclrak in 1600, was defeated in the battle of 
Nekujyal (100 kos distant from Dacca) on March 12, 1612. 
Usman died of his wounds. He was the last chief of the 
independent Afghans in Bengal. The conciliatory policy of 
the Mughals paved the way for the complete submission of the 
leaderleas Afghans. 

annexation of kangra (1620) 

Another notable achievement of Jahangir’s reign was the 
annexation of Kangra. The almost iini')regnable hill fort of 
Nagarkot or Kangra dominated the hill country between the 
Ravi and the Sutlej. The hill chiefs in the country between 
Jammu and Nagarkot (Jhclum and Ravii were brought under 
the control of the Muglials by Todar IVIal. There is a current 
saying in the hills that Todar Mai explained his arrangements 
to Akbar by a hap[)y metaphor that ''he had cut off the meat 
and left the bones.” But Kangra was not ycl annexed. Rai 
Rayan Vikramjit succeeded in taking this fort in 1620 after a 
long seige. Jahangir describes the fort as having 23 bastions 
and seven gates. He was fascinated with the beauty of the 
valley. 

DKCCAN AFFAIRS — AHMADNACAR 

Affairs in the Deccan during the reign of Jahangir were 
dominated by the celebrated Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian by 
birth and a Deccani by adoption. With great administfative 
capacity, an excellent judgment and considerable military skill, 
he was the central figure in Deccan history for two decades. 
He wanted to save what remained of Ahmadnagar from being 
absorbed by the Mughals. He transferred the capital to Kharki, 
raised a scion of the, reigning family to the throne under the 
title of Murtaza Ni/am vShah II, and organising guerilla Maratha 
bands in large numbers continued to offer opposition to Mughal 
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expansion. Kis one notable success was achieved in 161 1. The 
Miighals formed a grand plan of a concerted attack from 
different directions, but they failed to harmonise their actions, 
jfetalik Ambar concluded an alliance with Bijapur and Golkonda 
as the best means of foiling the Mughals, Mughal gold and 
Mughal diplomacy were incessantly at work with a view to 
separate the confederates. But the Mughal generals were also 
quarrelling among tlicmselves until Prince Khiirram was placed 
in charge of Deccan affairs in i()i6 after the transfer of Parve/. 
to Allahabad. He succeeded in detaching Adil vShah of Bijai>ur 
from the Deccan confederacy. The entire Bala gh at ■ territory 
seized liy Malik Ambar was ceded back tp the Mughals and the 
kc_vs of the fort of Alimadnagar and other strongholds were 
formally delivered in ihrj. Khnrram gt)t the title of ^Shah 
Jahan’, but Mughal dominion did not extend a mile beyond the 
boundary of 1605. 

Chaos and ctmfiisioii continued to weaken the Mughals in 
the Deccan. Abdur Rfihiin KIniu K liana}: with his son Shah 
Nawaz Khan was in charge of the Deccan affairs ; they could 
not control the (luarrelling Mughal generals. Malik Ambar 
renewed hi.s alliance with Bijapur and ('iolkonda and in 1620 
broke the treaty of 1617. The jMughals gained victories but 
to no purpose. 'I'lic Maratha guerilla horse organised by Malik 
Ambar swept over a considerable portion of ^^lughal Deccan. 
Malik Ambar even besieged Burhanpur. Shah Jahan was re- 
appointed. His advent was succeeded by a vigorous offensive. 
The siege of Burhanpur was raised by Malik Ambar. Kharki 
was taken and demolished liy the Mughals. Malik Ambar 
submitted, ceded all the Imperial territory he had taken, 
together with .some adjoining district.s. It was arranged that 
nazarana would be paid by all the Deccan Sultanates— 1 8 lakhs 
by Bijapur, T2 by Alimadnagar and 20 by Golkonda. 

In 1^23 the Mughals concluded a separate treat5^ with Adil 
Shah of Bijapur who became allied with the Mughals. Malik 
Ambar as a reply drew closer to Golkonda, concluded an 
alliance 'with its ruler Qutb-ul-Mulk, routed the Bijapur forces 
ill Bidar, and even besieged Bijapur. The Mughals hurried to 
the help of the Bijapur Sultan. Shah Jahan*, now a rebel against 
his father, joined Malik Ambar and besieged Burhanpur. 


24 
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Jahangir sent Parvez with Mahabat Khan to the South. Shah 
Jalian submitted and Malik Anibar had to fall back, but Mahabat 
Khan was at this stage recalled. The Mughal campaign in the 
South languished. 

Malik Aiiibar died in 1626. “History records no other 
instance of an Abyssinian slave arriving at such eminence.” 
This ministcr-in-chief of the Nizam Shahi dynasty is deservedly 
famous not iiicrel\f for his .successful resistance to Mughal 
advance in the vSoiith but also for his measures for public benefit 
— survey of village lands, registration of pro])erty, and revised 
assessments, lie also unconsciou.sly nourished the Maratlia 
power into strength. Jahangir could do no more than re-occupy 
the previous conquests of the Eini)ire in the Deccan. 


REn.\TlONS WITH PERSIA 

vShah Abbas (1587-1629), the greatest of the Safavi monarchs 
of Persia, was the contemporary of Jahangir. lie was certainly 
more able and more vigorous than his predecessors — Shah 
Tahmasp, the contemporary of Humayun and Akbar, and Shah 
Ismail, the fotinder of the Safavi line who had once helped 
Babur. Shah Abbas wanted to regain Qandahar, in view of its 
commercial and strategic impoitance. The Persian attempt to 
take Qandahar in 1606 was not successful. 'Flic Persians next 
adopted the policy of lulling the suspicions of Jahangir. A 
Persian emba,ssy arrived at the Mughal court in 1611, the 
ambassador staying there for two years. In 1613 a Mughal 
eiTibas.sy was sent in return and in 1615 a second Persian 
embassy arrived at Delhi. In 1616-1617 the third and the most 
magnificent of the Persian embassies arrived at Delhi. A 
fourth embassy with presents arrived in 1620. The Mughals 
believed in the peaceful professions of the Persians and perhaps 
neglected the defences of Qandahar. Shah Abbas suddenly 
besieged the great fort in 1622. There were at that time 
factions wrangling at Delhi. After a siege of 45 days Shah 
Abbas succeeded in taking Qandahar. Jahangir planned a great 
expedition for its recovery. But Shah Jahan, who was asked 
boundary as also the boundary of the Sultanates of Bijapur and 
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endanger his succession. He chose, instead, to rebel against 
his father. 

mtr jahan’s ascendkncv 

The most dominating . personality in the Imperial court 
during the years 1611 — 1627 Nur Jahan, whom' Jahangir 

married in i6ii. Tradition envelops Nur Jahan’s career in a 
systematic romance. Aleher-un-nisa (as Ni^r Jahan was called 
before her marriage with the Emperor) was born of Persian 
]^arents who had emigrated from Persia to India under very 
indigent circumstances. Her father entered the service of 
Akl)ar. Jahangir is saul to have conceived a violent passion 
for her, hut Akbar disapimived of the alliance, caused her to 
be man'ied to AH i^uli Tslajlii (who had the title of Sher Afkun 
or tiger tlirower) and posted him to Bgngal. Shortly after the 
accession of Jahangir, Slier Alkuii stabbed Qutb-iul-din, 
(Governor of Bengal, on the occasion of a visit to him and was 
killed by the atleiidants. The widow of Slier Afkun was sent 
to Agra, and some >'ears later her marriage with the Emperor 
look jdace. An atlein])t has been made b) knock the bottom out 
of this romantic story and to show' that she actually caught the 
eye of Jahangir for the first time in a fancy ba/.ar in ibii. 

Charming and dominating, with her beauty and her abilities, 
she l)ecame not only the head of the female society of the capital 
l)ut ivas openly recognised as a powerful political force. A new 
coinage ivas struck in her name w ith the following inscription : 
^'By order of King Jahangir, gold has a hundred splendours 
added to it by receiving the name of »Niir Jahan, the queen 
Bcgam.” Her father, with the title Itimad-ud-daula, became 
practically the chief minister, and her brotlier Itiqad Khan, 
later styled Asaf Khan, w'as appointed master of the household 
and began a brilliant official career in ibii. In 1612 her niece, 
Munilaz Mahal, daughter of Asaf KJian, was married to Khur- 
rani, who was likely to be the successor of Jahangir, as the ablest 
of his sons. The clique composed of Nur Jahan, Itiniad-ud- 
daula, Asaf Khan and Prince Khurram dominated the court for 
the next ten years, although Jahangir w'as ahvays a factor to 
reckon with. But by the year 1622 we find Itimad-ud-daula 
dead, the masterful Empress and the ambitious Prince (Shah 
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Jahan) open enemies of each other. The older nobility, of whom 
^Mahabat Khan was the ablest, helpless np to now, sought to be 
more assertive. Politics became faction. 

RKBEI.IJON OF SHAH JAHAN 

In view of the failing health of Jahangir, factious intrigues 
and manoeuvres characterised the last years of his reign. Ladila 
Begam, Nur Jahaii's (laughter by Slier Afkun, was married to 
Shahriyar, tlie youligcst of Jahangir’s sons. This worthless 
Prince served as Nur Jahaii’.s instrument. The first iiortentous 
event was the death or murder of Kluisraii. The tragic end of 
this unfortunate Prince occurred in 1622. He had been made 
over t(; the custody of vShah Jahan, who reported from the 
Deccan that he died of colic pain. Contemporary public opinion 
regarded his death as a case of murder. Hut' Shah Jahan, who 
was responsible for tins Aiiiie, if it was a murder, himself soon 
after felt the ground rocking beneath his feet. Asked to lead 
the Qandahar campaign, he thought it unwise to go to such a 
distance with liis father in failing health and with Nur Jahan 
dominating the court and poisoning his ears. He proposed 
iinpoSvSiblc conditiems and then reliclled. Jaliangir\s opinion of 
him at tins stage is thus recorded by Ins scribe, '^Shah Jahan 
is unworthy of all the favour and cherishing I bestowed (;n 
him.” Parvez was recognised ])ractically as the heir-apparent 
and Shahriyar was pul in command of the Qandahar expedition, 
which could not, however, be organised in view of Shah Jahan*s 
rebellion. vShah Jahan was defeated in the battle of Billochpur 
in March, 1623. He fled to Maiulu and then to the Dcccan, the 
Imperial army under Parvez and Mahabat Khan hunting him 
from place to place. P"rom the Deccan he escaped via Orissa to 
Bengal, seized Rajmahal, entered Patna and took possession of 
Bihar. The pursuing Imperial army under Parvez and Mahfibat 
Khan ccmpelled him to raise the siege of Allahabad, and 
defeated him. He fled again to the IX*ccan, joined Malik 
Ambar, and besieged Burhanpiir, As Parvez and Mahabat 
again approached he raised the siege. He now asked for pardon, 
surrendered Rohtas and Asirgarh, the two forts he still held, 
and sent his sons Dafa and Aurangzeb as hostages. He was 
pardoned and given the government of Balaghat. This civil 
war lasted three years, and besides involving the loss of the livcJ^ 
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of some of tlie best Mughal officers, . postponed the recovery of 
Qandahar. In the language of Jahangir, Shah Jahan’s rebellion s^ 
“struck with an axe the foot of his own dominion and became '^' 
a stumbling block in the path of the enterprise.” . 

KKHEIJJUN <JF MAUAHAT KIIAN 

Mahabat Khan, the man ijrimarily responsible for the 
defeat of Shall Jalian, was regarded Nur Jahan with 
suspicion. He was separated from Parvez and ordered to go 
to Bengal. He was asked to furnish an escdieal account ; hi.s 
son-in-law was brutally treated. It appeared to him that his 
ruin was iniminent, Jahangir and Nur Jahan were at that time 
on their w^ay to Kabul. On the banks of the Jhelum Mahabat 
Khan surrounded tlie Imperial camps witlf his Rajput horsemen 
and captured tlie ICmperor, intending^ to secure his own terms. 
Nur Jahan tried io lead an attack on INIahabat Khan’s men, 
but she failed and decided to join her husband in his captivity. 

So Mahabat Khan’s coup-de-main was successful, but success 
was short-lived. The Imperial army, now commanded by him, 
proceeded to Kabul with the lunperor and the Empress. At 
Kabul Nur Jahan succeeded in releasing her husband by a 
stratagem. It was now Mahabat Khan’s turn to fly. He joined 
Shah Jahan in the Deccan. Shah Jahan in hfs distress was 
thinking of escaping to Persia, but events took a very favour- 
able turn for him. Parvez died in October, 1026, and Jahangir 
himself died in (October, 1627. vSliah Jahan liurried up from 
the Deccan to secure Ids inheritance. 

CHARACTER OF JAHANCUR 

Terry observes about Jahangir, “Now for the disposition 
of that King it ever seemed unto me to be composed of extremes : 
for sometimes lie was cruel and at other limes he would seem 
to be exceedingly fair and gentle”. He was cruel enough to 
be able to vStand by and sec men flayed alive ; at the same time 
he was gifted wdth a fine aesthetic taste and a real love of 
nature/ His literary iittainments are clearly expressed in his 
memoirs, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. Probably ifitemperance blunted his 
qualities. In religion he was not a bigot, but he did not inherit 
his father’s eclecticism. 
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SUCCESSION 

Shah Jalian ascended the throne in February, 1628. 
Between the death of Jalian^^ir in Uctober, 1627, and the 
accession of Shah Ja^han the attempt of Shahriyar to occu])y the 
throne was frustrated by Shah Jahan’s father-in-in-law, Asaf 
Khan. While vShali Jahan was hurrying up from the Deccan 
Asaf Khan set uj) Khusrau's son Dawar Baksh as a stop-gap 
Emperor, defeated Shahriyar and blinded him. On the api)roach 
of Shah Jahan, Dawar Baksh was allowed to escape to Persia 
where he became a |feiisioner of the Shah. 

CAPTURE OF tiUGHIJ (1632) 

The Portuguese established themselves in Bengal towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. They established their chief 
station at HugliH (near modern Calcutta), which gradually 
became an important commercial centre. Hut tliey offended the 
Mughal authorities by exacting heavy duties from the local 
merchants, and they created consternation by kidnapping children 
whom they converted to Christianity. Under Shah Jahan 's orders 
Qasim Ali Khan, Governor of Bengal, captured Huglili after 
three months’ siege. Many Portuguese were killed, and a large 
number of them were sent as captives to Agra. 

I>P:CCAN affairs ; EXTINCTION OF ATIM^DN\GAR (1633) 

Shah Jahan, securely seated on the throne, was free to 
Xmrsuo a vigorous policy in the Deccan. Malik Ambar was dead 
and his son, P^ath Khan, was not trusted by the Ni'/ain Sliahi 
monarch Murtaza 11. He imprisoned Path Khan and formed 
an alliance with Khan Jahan Lodi, an Afghan noble who ^vas 
in rebellion against vShah Jahan. Shah Jahan decided to attack 
the various strategic ])oints of Ahmadiiagar simultaneously. At 
the .same time the Maratha chiefs received great support and 
encouragement from tlie Mughals. Murtaza II in his distress 
released Path Khan, who murdered him and set up a boy King 
named Husain Shah (1630). Path Khan agreed to recite the 
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khuiba and to strike coins in the Emperor’s nj\ine. The re- 
bellion of Khan Jahan Lodi was suppressed, Mahabat Khan 
was appointed Governor of the Deccan. The new Nizam Shahi 
capital, Daulatabad, was captured with Husain Shah, the last 
King of the dynasty, in 1633. Thus the Nizam vShahi Sultanate 
came to an inglorious end. 

DECCAN AFFAIRS : TUJAFUR AND OOJ^KONDA 

• 

A fresh complication now arose. The vSulians of Bijapnr 
and Golkonda tried to lake advantage of the collai)se of 
Ahmadnagar and seize their adjoining territories. Shahji, father 
of the celebrated vShivaji, set up a puppet* Nizam Shahi monarch 
and governed in liis name a portion the Nizam Shahi 
dominions. He was encouraged and assismd by Adil Shah of 
Bijapnr. Parenda, a veiy strong fori, which was formerly in 
the hands of the Nizam Shahi vSultans, was now' seized by the 
>Sultan of Bijapur. Mahabat Khan attem])ted to take it but 
failed. He was censured liy Shah Jahan and died of a Inokcn 
heart in 1634. 

'I'he Emiieror made a supreme effort to ^ co'iisolidate his 
po.sition in the Deccan. He liimself came to the Deccan to 
direct the oiierations in February, 1636. Three Mughal armies 
totalling 50,000 were to attack Ihjapur and Golkonda and 
another numbering 8,ocx) was to seize Junnar, Pocma, Chakan 
and Konkan territories which were being administered by 
Shahji, Abdulla Qutb Shah of Golkonda was too timid to think 
of a stiff resistance. He promised to pay an annual tribute 
of 8 lakli^ and recognised llie Mughal Emperor as his suzerain 
The Sultan of Bijapur, however, offered opposition. The 
Mughal armies entered into his territory and advanced, Imrning 
and devastating. Internal disturbances also distracted the 
Bijapur State. In May, 1^36, the Sultan of Bijapnr agreed to 
a compromise. By the terms of the treaty Adil Shah recognised 
Mughal overlordship and promised to respect the boundary of 
the State of Golkonda as also to pay an indemnity of 20 lakhs 
of rupees ; but no annual tribute was to be paid. He got a 
portion of Ahmadnagar territory including the Poona district 
and North Konkan, yielding a revenue of 80 lakhs of miiees. 
The rest of Ahmadnagar territory was annexed to the Mughal 
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Empire. Shahji was hemmed in by the Mughals and their 
allies — the Bijapuris, and at Maliuli in North Konkan he had 
to make a complete surrender. He gave up the puppet Nia^am 
Shah and all the forts and territories occupied by him. He 
allowed to retain a small iagir in the Poona ilislrict whicl^'h^ 
held as a vassal of Bijapur. '' ' 

DHCCAX AFFAIRS - Al’RXNC.ZKH AS VICEROY (l 6 ,:; 6 - 44 , 1652-57) 

The affairs of the Deccan were thus settled ; the Mughal 
boundary as also the l)()iindary of the Sultanates of Bija])ur and 
Golkonda were clearly demarcated. In July, 1^36, vShah Jahan 
returned to Northern , India, leaving his third son Aurangzcb 
as the viceroy of the Deccan^ w’ith the scat of his government at 
Aurangabad This %>wn, originally founded, by Malik Ambar 
at the village of Kharki, was named after Aurangzcb, who from 
his scat there administered the four provinces of which the 
Mughal portion of the Deccan was tlien composed. In 163S 
the young viceroy sent an army to coiKiuer Baglana, a small 
Kingdom on the n)ain route from the Deccan to Gujarat, which 
was easily taken. Aurangzeb*s first viceroyalty ended very 
suddenly in his disgrace and dismissal in 1644. Restored to 
power in 1645, he was sent to Gujarat and thence to Balkli and 
Badakhshan. In the Deccan there was a succession of short 
and incompetent viceroyalties. Aurang/eb was re-appointed in 
1652. Fortunately for the Mughals, nothing happened to dis- 
turb peace in the Deccan during the period 1644-52. 

When Aurangzcb came to the Deccan for the second time 
in 1652 as its Subahdar^ he found that the country had been very 
badly administered, the revenue had fallen off and the culti- 
vated area had decreased. With the unsubdued States of 
Bijapur and Golkonda across the frontier, it was necessary to 
keep a large force in the Deccan. The income did not balance 
the expenditure and the young viceroy had to ask his father 
frequently for a subvention. This often led to a financial 
wrangle between the father and the son. Aurangzcb, however, 
fortunately found a revenue officer of rare ability in .Mursliid 
Quli Khan who made#his administration memorable in the land 

^ At this tiiiif: Mughal Deccan consisted of four provinces : (1) Khan- 
clesh, (2) Berar, (3) Tclingaiia, (4) Ahmadnagar. 
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revenue history of llie Deccan. Murshid QuH Khan was an 
emigrant from Khurasan. As Aurangzeb’s Dewan in the Deccan 
he was responsible for extending Todar Mal\s revenue system 
to the South. But he modified Todar MaB.s system to suit local 
conditions ; in backward areas he did not insist on survey and 
asse.ssment but recognised llic old usage of fixed lump payment 
per plougli or the method of sharing the actual produce. 
Murshid Quli’s assessment was lenient, lie re-peoplcd deserted 
villages and restored normal life. To reorganise ruined villages, 
capital was advanced wdien required. 

Not content with success as an administrator in the 
Deccan, Aiirangzcb was also eager to pursue a policy of 
aggression against the Sultanates of Bijapur and Oolkonda. He 
W'anted to secure for himself and his supporters the immense 
riches and resources of these two States, (iolkonda was very 
fertile, its capital Hyderabad was the centre of the world’s 
diamond trade, and its monarch Quth Shah was rich, weak 

and worthless, 'rhe Bijapur monarch, Muhaiuad Adil Shah 

(1626-56), ruled over a Kingdom that stretched from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal across the entire Indian 

Peninsula. He died in 1656 and the succession of Ali Adil 

Shah II, a young man of eighteen, was followed by disorder, 
of wliich tlic ambitious Mughal viceroy was anxious to take 
full advantage. 

AT 3 KANGZKU AS VICKROY : WAR WITH G01.K0M)\ (1656) 

With Golkonda Aurangzeb had frequent causes to quarrel. 
Tlie annual tribute was in terms of hun, a gold coin of South 
India wdiose exchange value rose from Rs. ^i/- to Rs. 5/-. But 
Qutb Shah w'anted to pay tribute at the old rate. He made 
extensive conquests in Karnatak country south of the 

Krishna). The Mughal viceroy complained that this was done 
without the pennission of hiti suzerain, the Mughal Enn:)eror. 
Finally, the affair of Mir Juuila precipitated a w-ar in 1656. 

Muhammad “ Said, famous in histoiy as *Mir Jumla’ (an 
official title of the Golkonda State), was a Sayyid of Ardistan 
in Persia. The son of an oil merchant* of Isfahan, this Shia 
adventurer sought a careei as a merchant in the Shia State 
of Golkonda and rose to be the prime minister of the State. 
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He became perhaps the ricliest man in the South, the owner 
of twenty maunds of diamonds. With an excellent park of 
artillery manned by European gunners and effective- — almost 
indei^endent — authority over the Golkonda portion of Karnatak 
where he had secured an extensive domain, he overshadowed 
his own very incoinj^elent sovereign AMulla Qutb Shah. A 
rupture between tlie two was inevitable, and Mir Juinla*s son, 
Muhammad Amin, ])y his defiant conduct at the Varhar pre- 
cipitated it. He ‘A’as thrown into pri.son in November, 1655. 
This was Aurang/xb's opportunity. Mir Junila was already 
negotiating to enter the Mughal service. He and his son were 
appointed in idughal service and an order was issued to this 
effect. Qutl) Shall cfisregarded this order. On hearing of the 
captivity of Muhainmed Amin, Shah Jahan issued a peremptory 
order for the release of Mir Jiinila*s fainily, and in casci 
Muhammad Amin was j^till detained, he sanctioned tlie invasion 
of Golkonda. Already intent upon declaring war, Aurangzeb 
very adroitly used this conditional permission to achieve his 
pnr])Ose. He did not give Qutb vShah any opportunity to obey 
this peremptory order and treated his non-compliance with the 
earlier order as a sufficient cause of war. Golkonda was invaded 
in February, 1656. Thus this war was not so much due to 
Shah Jahan as to Aurangzeb, and it \\\>nld be wrong to regard 
this as the culmination of the poli»jy pursued by Shah Jahan. 
It was pre-eminently the outcome of viceregal rather than 
imperial aggression, a forerunner of the policy to bo pursued 
if the viceroy of the Deccan succeeded in becoming the Emperor 
of India. 

The Golkonda campaign was short and swift. Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, entered Hyderabad. 
Qutb Shah fled to Golkonda, which was besieged by Aurangzeb 
in person. The .siege progressed slowly. Aurangzeb refused to 
make terms, arguing in his letters to his father in favour of 
annexation. But Qutb Shah's agent at Delhi succeeded iu 
winning over Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, from 
whom the Emperor learnt the story of Aurangzeb's manamvre. 
The Emperor was indignant and issued peremi)tory orders to 
raise the siege. Peace^was concluded on 30th March, 1656, The 
Sultan of Golkonda paid a war indemnity as also arrears of 
tribute amounting to a crore of rupees, and ceded a district* 
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Mir Jumla came to Aurangzeb’s camp and was Iheiice summoned 
to Delhi, where he was appointed prime minister in the place 
of Sadulla Khan who had died recently. There w^as still one 
subject of discord with Oolkonda. Qutb Shah regarded what 
was known as Hydciabadi Karnatak as his own. The Mughals 
considered it as Mir Jumla’s jagir. 

AURANOZBCB AS VlCKROY ; WAR WITH BTJAPUR (1657) 

A 

With Mir Jumla at Delhi the policy of aggression uas 
triumphant there. Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur died in 
November, 1656, and was succeeded by his young son, A'li Adil 
Shah II. Aurangzeb falsely represented to his father that Ali 
Adil Shah II was not really a son of the deceased Bijapur 
monarch but a lad of obscure i)arentage, brought up in the royal 
harem. vShah Jahan sanctioned invasion, granting Aurangzeb 
permission to ‘settle the affairs of Bijai>ur as he thought fit’. 
Bidar fell, Kalyani cai)iUilaled, and the way to Bijapur was 
open. The vSultan opened negotiations at the Imperial court, 
and Dara intervened on his behalf. Shah Jahan ordered 
Aurangzel) to make x)cace on the cession of the forts of Bidar, 
Kalyani and Parciida and the i)ayment of a war indemnity of 
one crore of rupees. Soon afterwards Shah Jahan fell ill, and 
ill anticipation an impending chaos in Mughal affairs the 
Bijapuris refused to surrender Parenda. 

CKNTRAI, ASIAN POUCY^ 

Balkh and Badakhshan were regarded as the heritage of 
Babur, and lay on the way to Saniai-qaiict*, the capital of Timur 
and the scene of Babur’s early triumphs and vicissitudes. The 
Mughal Emperors ivcre so long preoccupied with their wars and 
conquests in Northern India and the Deccan. After the settle- 
ment of affairs in the Deccan in 1636, Shall Jahan felt that he 
was free to t^ry to win the heritage of Babur. Nazar Muhammad, 
the incompetent ruler of Balkh and Badakhshan, mismanaged 
the affairs of his state ; rebellions broke out everywhere. Even 

* In Kufi.sian chronicles there is reference* to an envoy sent by 
Babur to Moscow. During the years 1613-1645 Indian traders settled 
on the Volga. In 1625 an Indian serai was built in Astrakhan. In 
1695 a Russian trade agent visited India. (Nehru, Discovery of India, 
p. 308). 
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his son Abdul Aziz was up in arms against him. Fearful of his 
securitjr, he invited Shah Jahan to help him. A Mughal atmjr 
advanced under Prince Murad in 1646 to take advantage of this 
turmoil, Badakhshan and Balkh were occupied. Nazar 
Muhammad in consternation started for Isfahan. But Mutad 
was anxious to leave the dull and uncongenial land of Central 
Asia ; he actually returned, leavmg his army leaderless there. 
Aurangzeb was then sent with Ah Mardan Khan, the Persian 
who had surrendfired Qandahar. 

Abdul Aziz continued opposition to Mughal conquest and 
consolidation. The Mughals found it impossible to control the 
elusive Uzbegs who crossed the vulnerable line of the Oxus and 
attacked or sacked * Mughal outposts. The Emperor at last 
decided to abandon Balkh ; the fort was banded over to Nazar 
Muhammad’s agents in October, 1647. Tiie main reasons for 
the failure of the Balklf expedition were that the Mughal nobles 
did not like the idea of serving in that distant and inhospitable 
region. They had become too much accustomed to a life of 
luxurious dalliance to find grim Central Asia suitable to their 
taste. They have been described as "pale persons in muslin 
petticoats.’’ Moreover, they could not secure the sympathies of 
the local people. The expedition cost the Indian treasury 4 
crores of rupees, but not an inch of territory was gained. 

HBWTIONS with PERSIA 

In 1629 Shah Abbas I of Persia died, Shah Safi succeeding. 
Safdm Khan, the Mughal envoy to Persia, informed his master 
that Persia was exposed to Turkish attacks as also to the 
incursions of the Uzbegs and the Astrakhans. Another envoy 
was sent to Persia to ascertain the truth of these reports, osten- 
sibly to assure the Shah of the friendly attitude of the Delhi 
Empire. Ali Mardan Khan, the Persian governor of Qandahar, 
had his differences with his sovereign. He was persuaded to 
surrender Qandahar to the Mughals, and was given a very high 
■rank in the Mu|hEl peerage. The Persians tried to recover it, 
but were repulsed. Fortunately for the Mnghata, Shah Safi was 
btti^ campaigning against Murad IV, "the fighting 'Sultan of 
Tttfkey”, and when*peaee was concluded between Pen^a and 
the Mughal pqmtion in Qaadahfif was already' eon- 
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Shah Safi died in 1642. Abbaa^ 11 , wKo succeeded, was a 
mere boy and there were trouble almost inevitable durirjg a 
regency. The Mughal failure in the Balkh-Badakhshan cam- 
paign, however, lowered Mughal prestige and encouraged Persia. 
When Shah Abbas II came of age he made his preparations in 
great secrecy. Qandahar was invested by the Persians in 
December, 1648, and occupied in February, 1649. The failure 
of the Mughals was due to lack of vigilance as also delay in 
sending a relieving foice. • 

But Mughal prestige demanded that Qandahar must be 
won back. The first expedition under Aurangzeb and Sadulla 
Khan with 50,000 troops arrived in May, 1649 The fort was 
completely invested, but the lack of large cannon made it 
impossible to make any impression on the fort. Though in a 
pitched battle 24 miles south-w^est of Qandahar the Mughals 
signally defeated a Persian aimy, they^had to raise the siege. 
The Persian artillery was much better than that of the Mughals 
and the Persian commander, Mihrab Khan, w*as an exceptionally 
able man. 

A second attempt was made m 1652 by Aurangzeb 
and Sadulla Khan The incidents of the first siege w^ere 
repeated The Indian gunners could make no impression on 
the fort walls. The siege had again to be abandoned. A third 
attempt w’^as made 111 April, 1653, under the leadership of Dara 
Shukoh. He had some success in the preliminary operations, 
but in the end he had to confess his failure. Mughal inferiority 
in fire arms was mainly responsible for this humiliating failure 
to re-occupy Qandahar, These three sieges cost more than 
10 ctores of rupees ; their failure ruined Mughal prestige and 
enhanced proportionately the military prestige of Persia. *^*For 
years aftenVards the Persian peril hung like a dark cloud on 
the western frontier of India**. 

WAK SUCCESSION (1657-1660) 

On September 6, 1657, Shah Jaban suddenly fell ill. A 
struggle .for the succession was a rule rather than an exception 
in Timurid history. But the war that now began was more 
ao^guinary than the sucoession troubles in the previous reigns 
blouse the contestants were now almost equally poised^ 'each 
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of them having a princely train*. I>ara> the eldest of Sfhah ^ 
Jahan*s sons, held the viceroyalties of Allahabad, the Puniah 
and Multan, which he governed through deputies* He was a 
commander of 40,000 horse and held an almost royal position 
as his father's chosen successor. Because of Shah Jahan's 
excessive fondness for him '"he never acquired experience in the 
arts of war and government ; he never learnt to judge men by 
the crucial test of danger and difficulty ; and he lost touch unth 
the active army".* Sliuja, the second son of Shah Jahaix, was 
for seventeen years Governor of Bengal, Indolent by nature, 
but capable of great energy on occasions, he was incapable of 
any sustained effort. The third son, Aurangzeb, was the fittest 
of tlie brothers in thi!^ struggle for survival. Cold, calculating, 
adept in intrigue and trained in the school of experience, he 
was recognised by the courtiers as the ablest of Shah Jahan’s 
sons, as the man moat likely to emerge triumphant. The 
impetuous, pleasure-seeking, foolish Murad, the youngest of the 
brothers, was the Governor of Gujarat ; with all his reckless 
valour he was no match for the deep artifice of Aurangzeb, with 
whom he formed an alliance at the very beginning of the 
contest. 

At the beginning, on receiving the ncus of Shah Jaban’s 
illness, the three brothers combined against Dara. With Murad 
Aurangzeb was in a position to act in concert. Shuja was at 
a great distance and it w^as not possible to co-operate with him 
directly. There was an agreement to meet near Agra. The 
ostensible object of this understanding among the three brothers 
was to free the Emperor from the yoke of Data. Meanwhile 
Dara had begun to stfengthen his position. He transacted all 
public business in the Emperor’s name. Orders were issued 
to Mir Jumla and other nobles who were in the' Deccan to 
return to North India. A reshuffling of the provinces was 
projected. 

* Shah Jahan sufficiently recovered by the middle of Novem** 
Iber, 1657. Events, however, moved very fast. Murad crowned 
himself at Ahmadabad in December ; Shuja also proclaimed 
himself Emperor in Bengal* Aurangzeb, having completed his 
pjjeparatitons and being joined by Mir Jumte with his excellent 
l>ark set out from Buthanput in March» 



the Narbada in April and was joined by Mntad noar 
Uijain. Aurangzeb had already entered into a solemn treaty 
w^th Murad that, in case of success, the latter would get the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Sind and reign over this 
region as an independent King 

The first battle of this civil war was fought at Bahadurimr, 
near Benares, on February 14, 1658. Here Shuja was defeated 
by Dara*s army, led by his son, Sulaiman Shukoh, and Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and Qasirn 
Khan were sent to oppose the advance of Aurangzeb and 
Murad. The hostile armies met at Dharmat, near Uijam, on 
April 15, 1558. The Imperial army numbered over 35,000, 
exactly equalling in strength the army under the two brothers 
But there was no unity 111 the Imperial camp — Qasini Khan 
rendered no assistance to Jaswant Singh — and the valiant Raja 
of Marwar was not a good leader. Aura*ngzeb secured a decisive 
victory, wdiich was naturally regarded as a good omen by his 
supporters. '^At one blow he had brought Dara from a i>osition 
of immense superiority to one of equality with his own or even 
lower 

The most decisive battle of the war was, however, fought 
at Samugarh, near Agra After his victory at Dharmat 
Aurangzeb crossed the Chambal and met an Imperial army 
under Dara himself. In the battle (29th May, 1658) the 
Imperialists numbered 50,000. But excepting the Rajput con- 
tingent and Dara’s owm troops the rest were unreliable, and 
Khahlullah Khan, one of the leading Amirs, had aheady been 
corrupted by Aurangzeb. No victory was perhaps more com- 
plete and no defeat was perhaps more disastrous Ten thousand 
supporters of Dara fell in this fight and among the slain were 
Imperial commandants of highest rank — nine Rajputs and 
nineteen Muslim chiefs are mentioned by name. This battle 
really decided the w^ar of succession. 

The rest of the story is soon told. After the battle of 
Samugarh Dara fled to the Punjab. Aurangzeb entered Agra 
and the long captivity of Shah Jahan began in June, 1658. In 
the same month Murad was imprisoned by Aurangzeb ; he 
leered in the fort.al Gwalior until December, i66i, when he 
Wgs beheaded. After Murad’s imprisonment Aurangz^ pro*- 
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c^eded crnsb Data. I>ara for sometime tried to luold i|||to 1 $ae 
of the Beas, but Aurangzeb successfully sowed dissensidilt in his 
army. The unfortunate Prince abandoned Lahore, fled to 
Multan and thence to Sind, and then entered Gujarat. He 
wanted to make a dasdi towards Agra on learning that Shuja 
had advanced beyond Allahabad. On the way he received an 
invitation from Jaswant Singh who promised to join him with 
the Rathors. But Aurangzeb completely defeated Shuja at 
Khajwa on January 5, 1659, and by means of mingled threats 
of invasion and hopes of promotion won over Jaswant Singh 
with the help of Mir/a Raja Jai Singh of Amber. Deserted by 
the Rajputs, Dara decided to hold the pass of Deorai. It was 
a hotly contested enghgement, and Aurangzeb owed his success 
largely to Raja Rajrup of the Jammu hills and his people who 
were expert in mountaineering and who by 'a secret movement 
turned Dara’s left rear '(March, 1659). After this defeat Dara 
fled to Ahmadabad and then retreated to Sind with a view to 
fly to Persia by \iay of Qandahar. Malik Jiwan, a Baluchi 
chief of Dadar (near the Bolan Pass), whose life he had once 
saved, was approached for shelter, for Dara counted on his 
fidelity But the ungrateful chief treacherously arrested Dara 
and handed him over to the imperialists. Dara was put to death 
on the 30th August, 1659. 

Shuja, defeated at the very beginning of the civil war by 
Dara’s army at Bahadurpur, ivas defeated again by Aurangzeb 
at Khajwa. He was then closely pursued by Muhammad 
Sultan, Aurangzeb’s eldest son, and Mir Jumla. Shuja, how*^ 
ever, secretly won -the Prince over, and offered him the hand ’ 
of his daughter Gulrukh Bcgam. The war continued in 
Bengal, Mir Jumla leading the Delhi army. *'Mir Junfla’s 
strength continued to increase. Tanda, Shuja’s head-quarters, 
was threatened. Shuja had to abandon Bengal ; in Mayi 1660, 
be fled to Abakan with only 40 followers. According to a 
l^tch report, he was slain there by the Maghs in 1661. < 

Prince Muhammad Sultan had in course of the Bengal 
campaign rejoined the Imperial side. He was destined to pass 
tha test of his life in ptiaan^ Data's eldest son, Prince Suhdman 
Bbuholb flad to the Raja of Srim^ar in Qarhwal in 
lie in r66o and kifled by $low poisonhtg hs 
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in i66ji, Shah Jahan temained closely confin^^ 
t until January 22, 1666, when he died a natural 
dea^. Aurang^eb's treatment of his father ‘outraged not only 
the moral sense but also the social decorum of the age‘. 

ESTIMATE OF SHAH JAHAN 

Shah Jahan was neither a great man nor a great ruler, but 
on the whole he had a successful career which was brought to 
an inglorious end by the civil war of 1657-60. ‘As an adminis- 
trator he enjoyed a u’ell-dcj'erved reputation for justice and 
clemency. He did much to alleviate the sufferings of the people 
during the terrible famines which devastated tlie Dcccan and 
Gujarat in 1630-32. He was, however, i)robably unconscious 
of the fundamental defects in the administration and economic 
systems of his Empire. Bernier says tJial the oppression of the 
Provincial Governors ‘often (lei>rivecl the peasant and artisan 
of the necessaries of life*. The cosily bureaucracy and the army 
imposed a heavy burden on the people, which was further 
increased by the splendid monuments erected by Shah Jahan. 
While the resources of the tax-payer were being systematically 
drained, the army was vSteadily losing its efficiency and prestige. 
Th^ failure of the Mughal army in Central Asia and in 
Qandahar revealed disquieting symptoms of weakness which 
came into prominence in the eighteenth century. 

In religion Shah Jahan‘s reign marks the beginning of that^ 
reaction which reached its climax under Aurangzeb. He 
revived the pilgrim tax, stopped the construction of temples, 
and encouraged conversion to Islam, probably his intolerance 
was curbed to some extent by the liberalism of his favourite 
son Dara. He was a devoted husband and a loving father, and 
the asjpersions cast on his character by some European travellers 
are prbbably baseless. 

AbMiNiSrRATlON OF JAHANGIR AND SHAH JAHAN 

Smith gives the following estimate of Jahangir’s adminis- 
tration ; ^ “The administration Avas not good. Every Governor 
eotdd do much as he pleased and ruthless severity was relied, 
. dn for the repression of crime”. He also di&nisses the evidence 
dl^ManncdV the Italian traveller, that Shah Jahan governed his 
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Empire 'most perfectly* aiid relies uiKW|^€«^&^;y:estii^ 
assert that the country 'was misgov^^d.^ is little 

doubt that Jahangir’s laxity was responsible or <%msiiietjhl^le 
inefficiency in the Manmbdari organisation, but Shah Jahan^ 
capable and masterful, was responsible for a drastic reorgatiisa* 
tion ' In the uords of Moreland, though the quality of 
administration vaiied from place to place, its fiamework was 
substantially identical and there v\as uniforniity rather than 
diversity * ^ 

In one respect, houevei, a departiiie irom Akbar’s systeiij 
is visible In the matter of land levenue ‘"orders is^^ued in the 
eighth year of Aurang/eb’s leign show that assessors pifo^v 
posed eacli ^ear a lump sum and applied Akbar’s method 
land revenue collection only when a village or a larger area 
refused The village as^a whole became more diicctly sulpject 
to the assessors and the individual peasants to the stnmger meit 
among them Thcic wa^ increase of pressure on the assessors 
and laud-revenue met the increased demand of the State » . 
his successors insisted on the laigest possible area of cultivation 
and raised the standard of the State’s demand from one-thud 
of the gross produce to one-half ” 

The greatest check on officials ami assignees was the fear 
of the displeasure of the Emperor, £»nd cveiy body was anxious 
to avoid a scandal at the court In the days of Jahangir, and ^ 
#inore emphatically in the days of >Shah Jahan, monarchical 
supervision was a factor to reckon with in admimstinition. 
Shah Jahan w^as a kind and wise master, with a very rdspect^le 
number of able officers, around him There are riiany mstatfccs 
in which he dismissed harsh and exacting governor^ pn thfe* 
complaint of the people There w^as another check on official 
tyranny What is forgotten is that in those days it w^as not So 
much the ui4ivi4ual as the community that counted Obni* 
munal jjiressure on the revenue officers is still a part of the v 
‘■editions of -the country ‘'In r6ib, an officer employed 
customs house at Surat did some violence to a leading Hindu 
mercjiant OJe whole multitude assembled, ,shut up 

theijf. and after ^a general complaint to the Governor left 
^ the* city, pretending to go to the eputt <or justice but with 



inttcb^fair usag*;lNft<ij&iir«r pwM'feca were fetched back*' 

'Kcre maoy^sdcli prances Besides the strong communal 
l)re3»U]fe slioi^ld also keep in mind the fact that there ^as 
a system of credit extending over a wide area which was 
independent of political limits and which served as a check on 
individual whims and caprices 

The great bulk of the revenue continued to be assigned to 
officers ^ the Mughal ^tate service William Hawkins, the 
^Jirst Englishman who held an assignment, ^ves us an idea that 
assignments were chaiacterised by instability A new practice 
was introduced in the reign of Jahangir — the practice of making 
^ Altatnjjfha grant, which could be annulled only bv the 
autluuity of th€^*^inpctor and could not* be resumed or varied 
^hke other assignments m the oidniary couise of administration. 
When Shah Jahaii leorganised the finances of the Empire he 
made ariangeinents that sufficient are^s should be reserved for 
the treasury The piaetice of assignment continued tliroughout 
^ the reign of Auraiig/eb but towards the end the practice of 
farnuiig tlie land revenue replaced assignments, when the 
Fmperoi could no longer guarantee the peaeeful enjoyment of 
the assignment 
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CHAPTER XIX 

AURANGZBB 


SECTION I 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN 

The victor of Dharmat, Saniugaih, Dcorai and KbaJ^^a uasi 
formally enthroned in June, 1659, and assuihed the title of 
‘Alaingir* His reigh is divided into two almost equal parts^ 
the first {1658-rO^i^ of which was passed in jf?prthern India 
and the second (1682-1707) in the Deccan During the first half 
of the reign the centre of interest was in the North (\here the 
most important events happened The north-eastern frontier^ 
the northwestern frontier and Rajputana were the scenes of 
Mughal military activity in Northern India In the South 
Shivaji was during this period welding the Marathas iftto a 
nation in defiance of Mughal authority, though he w^as not 
formally crowned as an independent monarch until 1674. He 
kept the Mughals busy in the South during this period During; 
the second half Northern India was so much neglected that it 
became a place of secondaiy importance and the Emperor with 
his court, soldiers and best officers lived 111 the South whefe 
momentous events happened 

THE NORlH-EASTERN FRONriER * 

Mir Jumla was appointed viceroy of Bengal with orders to- 
"punish the lawless zammdars of the province, especially those 
of Assam and Magh (Arracan) " The Mughal frontier had 
been pushed in 1612 to Goalpara and Kamrup m Western 
Assam, a Mufehal I^aujdar being stationed at Gauhati ; but 
'^Ahoms had violated this frontier, and the Raja of Cooch Bihar 
had also defied Mughal authority Starting from Dacca m r66T 
Mir Jumla annexed Cooch Bihar and entered Assam In Marche 
1662, the invading army reached Garhgaon, the Ahom capital ; 
^ the spoils taken were enormous. The Ahom King, Jayadhwdj 
Singhs being put to flight, the Mughal fleet completely annl- 



hilated Ahom - Bm thfe ,taiay season enab^' | 

Ahoms to attaok the is<9^ted Mt^al out{)osts. Supplies 
comrtii||nicatioiis tH^tweeSi {he army ^nd the navy were cut ojff by 
4 h 9 |nSj ^u epidemic broke out in the Mughal camps, 
l^en the rainy season was ovei, Mir Jumla resumed the 
offensive and successfully won over some of the lieutenants of 
^ the Ahom King , but he fell seriously ill, the Mughal army 
itsehE nou got almost out of contioL A treaty uas concluded 
nonnnally favourable terms, tlie Ahom •King agreeing to 
pay heavy war indemnity and an annual tnJrnte and to cede 
some districts Jlir Jumla died on his way to Dacca -in I^Iarch, 
1663. The districts ceded by the Ahom King were soon after 
lost to the hfughals, and even Gaiihati was wrested from them 
four years after Mir Jitnila\ death A long desultory w at fare 
began between the’ Mughal'-, and the Ahoms, which was, how- 
ever, fiuitless for the ^liighals The rider of Cooch Bihar, who 
had recoveied his dominion, was, however, compelled to cede 
Rangpui and western Kanmip 


ijhaista Khan, Mii Jumla’s successor in the \^iceio\alty of 
Bengal, conquered Chatgaon (Chittagong) from the King of 
Ar^sin in i6C)b The \rakancsc wcie worsted 111 naval com- 

t 

bat$*aad Chatgaon was made the scat ol a Mughal Faiijdai 
Shaista Khan also captured the island of Saiidwip in the Bay 
of Bengal 


tHE north-western FRONTIER 

The Pathan clans living in the' villages leading from India 
tb Afglianistan and ui the lulls aiouyd lendered unwilling 
allegiance to the Mughals and were always ready to take 
advantage of a weak governor or a foreign war to raise commo- 
tions The Muglial Governmeul inactically recognised the right 
of these hillmcn, — the Afiidis, the Yusuf ^als, the Khattaks and 
I cjjhers, — ^to levy toll oii the traffic between India and Kabul ; 
but tribal risings were nonetheless quite frequent. 

In 1667 the Yusuf zais suddenly revolted, rushed dowm in 
large numbers, devastated Chuch and cut off comiiuinicatJons 
' between Delhi and Kabul, as also between Kabul and Kaslumr 
The Mughal general Muhammad Atnin Khan, however, suc-» , 
ceediKi in quieting them by hard blows. In 1671 Jaswant Singh 
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of Jodhpur was placed in charge of th^ important outpost of 
Jamrud. ^ 

There was a rising of the Afridis and the Khattaks in"«672- 
The Afridi leader Acmal Khan defeated Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Ck>vemor of Kabul, at Ali Masjjd. Muhammad Amin 
Khan escaped to Peshawar, but ten thousand Mughal soldiers 
were killed and twenlv thousand made captive and the Afridis 
secured immense booty. The news of the victory resounded 
far and wide. The Khattak clan, led by the poet chief Khushal ^ 
Khan, joined the Afridis and the movement was fast becoming 
a Pathan national uprising against tlie Mughals Shujaet 
Khan was appointed by the Emperor to quell the rebels. 
Jaswant Singh was to co-ojierate with him. Shujaet Khan, 
W’ho had risen from humble origin to high rank through the 
EmperorS favour, despised the advice of Jaswant Singh and 
was slain at the KarapU iiass. To restore imperial prestige 
Aurangzeb himself came to Hasan AlidgJ in June, 1674, and 
"Stayed there for more than a year directing operations. Now 
Imperial diplomacy became as active as Imperial arms. Iiispitc 
of reverses the situation was sufficiently retrieved by the end 
of the year 1675 and the Emperor returned to Delhi. He found 
a very able and astute Governor in Amir Khan, who conciliated 
the Afghan chiefs, set clan against clan, broke up the con- 
federacy under Aciiial, bribed xirofusely and kept the passes 
open to traffic. Put Khushal Khan Khatlak, the warrior, poet 
and patriot, kept the flag of Pathan freedom flying until his 
own son betrayed him and he was imprisoned in the fort of 
Gwalior. 

The Afghan war had far-reaching consequences on 
Aurangzeb’s policy. It was ruinous to Imperial finances. Its 
political effect was even more harmful It “made the employ- 
ment of Afghans iix the ensuing Rajput war imposiblc. More- 
over, it relieved the pressure on Shivaji by draining the Deccan 
of ^ the best Mughal troops for service on the North-Western 
frontier^. Thus the Afghans indirectly contributed to the 
success of the Rajputs and the Marathas. 

HEUGIOOS K>UCY 

changed completely the character of the Mughal 
Stafis a$ under his predecessor*. He wanted to malce 
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it att orthodox Siiimi State> although the vast majority of itS' 
population consisted of Hindus. He deliberately pursued the 
policy of converting dar-ul~harb (non^Muslim country) into dar' 
uUr$lam (realm of Islam). The administrative measures adopted 
by him in pursuance of this policy were well calculated to 
alienate the sympathies of his Hindu subjects all over India. 
In 1665 an ordinance was issued fixing the customs duty at 
2^/i> per cent, on the Muslim and 5 i)er cent, on the Hindxt 
traders In 1667 the customs duty on* the Muslims w’as 
abolished while that on the Hindus remained. In 1669 he 
issued a general ouler to Provincial Governors ‘to demolish all 
the schools and temiiles of infidels*. In 1671 an ordinance was 
issued that clerks and accountants niust*be Muslims, but as it 
was found impossible to run the administration without Hindu 
assistance, it was oulcred that half the pcshkan slioiild be 
Hindu and half ^luslini The a /i, •abolished by Akbaf, w’as 

re-iniposednii all parts ot the Empire in April, 1679, ‘to spread 
Islam and put down the practice of infidelity*. This tax yielded 
a very large sum. In the province of Gujarat it yielded five 
lakhs of rupees a year. In 1695 all Hindus, wnth the exception 
of the Rajputs, wcie foi bidden to ride palkis, elephants and 
thoroughbred hoiscs and to carry arms - 

Religious orthodoxy is seldom statesmanship The re- 
imiiosition of the Jcziyah must be considered as more disastions 
to the Mughal State than was the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the Monarchy of Louis XIV. Shivaji’s protest against 
the Jeziyah was recorded in a w^ell-reasoned and spirited letter., 
Raj ^ Singh's protest shaped into a Rathor-Giihilot coalition 
against the Mughal Enipiie. The Je^yah w^as abolished by 
Farriikh Siyar in 1713, but it ivas re-iinposed again in 1717 ; it 
was, however, not continued by Muhammad Shah, who con- 
sidered it impolitic to offend his Hindu supporters. Thus this 
phase of intolerance did not long outlive the Emperor with 
whose name it remains associated. But Jat, Bundela, Maratha, 
Rajput and Sikh opposition could not have been so vigorous — 
and in some ca.ses there would have been support instead of 
oppositibn — but for this abandonment of a policy which Akbar 
had embodied in the Mughal tradition. 

The Hindus were not the only victims of Aurangzeb'a 
orthodoxy. The Shias were alienated by his Sunni intolerance; 
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and tfie Bohras and the Khojas were persecuted. They could 
not, however, attempt the foundation of aiiti-i>olity as did the 
Jats, the Bundelas, the Marathas, the Rajputs and the Sikhs. 

HINDU RISINGS 

In 1669 the Jats of the Mathura region rose under the 
leadership of a zaniindar named* Gokla and killed the Mughal 
Faujdar. They w^e cruelly suppressed ; Ookla was init to 
death and his family was converted to Islam. The Jats rose 
again in 16S6 imder tlic leadershij) of Raja Ram, who was 
defeated and killed some years later. Then the Jats found an 
abler leader named Qhuraman, who organised a formidable 
rebellion after Aurangzeb*s death. 

Aurangzeb’s policy of temple destruction led to a Rundela 
rising. The Bundelas wtire a Rajput clan settled in the tract 
which derived its name (/.c,, Bundelkhand' from them. Bir 
Singh Bimdela revolted against Akbar towards the close of his 
reign. Champat Rai rose against Auraugzeb in the early part 
of his reign ; he escaped capture by committing suicide. His 
son, Chhatrasal, entered the Fmperor’s service and served under 
]ai Singh in the Deccan, where he found inspiration in Shivaji’s 
heroic struggle for liberty and faith. In 1671 he became the 
leader of the discontented Hindu population of Bundelkliand. 
The opposition of the Bundelas to Mughal authority became a 
feature of local history for half a century till the Bundelas and 
the Marathas became allies Before his death in 1731 Chhatrasal 
was able to carve out an independent principality for hiiiiself 
in Malwa. • 

The Satnamis, a peaceful Hindu sect living in the modern 
Patiala and Alwar States, rose in 1672. They vyere easily 
crushed by a large Mughal force. 

r*' 

Teg Bahadur, the ninth Guru ©f the Sikhs, wa.s executed 
orf a warrant from the Emperor in 1675. A ring dance of 
repression and revenge became as a consequence a feature of 
Sikh history, and Guru Gobind Singh, son, and successor of 
Teg Bahadur, brought into existence the militant Khaheu, 
stamping on the hearts of his disciplp an •intense longing t|0 
be liberated; from Mughal rule. 
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WAR IN RAJPUTANA '(1679-I708) 

Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Marvvar died at Jamrud in 
December, 1678. Aurangzeb decided to seize his Kingdom^ 
though two of Jaswant widows gave birth to two posthumous 
sons at Lahore in F'ebniary, 1679. Mughal troops poured into 
Marwar, and as the State of Marwar was without a head, no 
resistance could be offered to the policy of annexation. Indra 
Singh Rathor of Nagor, a grand-nephew of Jaswant Singh, was 
recognised as the dependent Raja of Jodhpur, the Mughal 
administrators and Mughal troops remaining in i)ossession of 
the country. 

Marwar is a desert laud but througlf it lay the best trade 
route from the Imperial capital to the rich city of Alimadabad 
and the bus\' i)ort' of Camba,y. Its possession w'ould drive a 
wedge between two halves ol Rajj)irtana and the Rana of 
Mewar would ])e taken in the flank. If it iK^came a quiet 
dependency, Hindu resistance to the policy of persecution 
which Aurangzeb henceforth intended to pursue would lx* 
weakened. 

One of the ])Ostluimous sons of Jaswant SiTigli survived. 
He was named Ajit Singh. He was brought to Delhi and his 
claims were urged before the Fmperor, who, however, ordered 
that the boy slioukl be brought up in the I^fuglial harem and, 
when grown up, given a rank in the Mughal ]xcrage. imeed 
iwith danger of extinction, Rathor chivalry femnd its leader 
in Durgadas, wdio became the champion of an almost ho]:)eless 
cause and led Rathor opposition to Mughal injustice. to a 
triumphant success. The Fniperor sent ’a strong force to seize 
Ajit Singh and Jaswant Singh^s widows. The Rathors des- 
perately resisted, and taking ad\'antage of the confusion 
Durgadas slipped out with Ajit and the Ranis in male attire. 
While the Rathors at Delhi continued the fight IXrrgadas rode 
post hai'te. Another small band of Rathors maintained a 
desperate rear-guard action ; the worn out Mnghals gave up the 
pursuit and Durgadas with Ajit Singlv reached Jodhpur (July, 
1679). Aurangzeb now declared a milkman’s son as Ajit Singh, 
dethroned Indra Singh and determined to reconquer Marwar. 
He hianself came to* Ajmer and sent his son Muliainmad Akbar 
i^ead^ with the Mughal army. The Ratliors, after fighting oue 
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pitched battle in which they were overwhelmed, maiutaiued a: 
j>juerllla warfare from the hills and desert. The whole country 
of Marwar was occupied by the Mu^>hals and placed under 
Faujdars stationed at convenient places. ''The emblems of 
religion were trami)lcd under foot, the temples thrown down, 
and mosques erected on their sites’ \ 

On the Jncl Aj^ril, 1(379, the Jcziya.fi, abolished by Akbar, 
was rciinposed on the Hindus. Maliarana Raj Singh of ^lowar 
was asked to enforce it ; naturally he felt offended. The mother 
of A jit Singh was a ]\Tewar princess ; she sent aii appeal to 
the i\raharana for help against tlic Miighals. Raj vSingli prepared 
for war. Ihit the Hmperor anticipated liini and invaded ]\Iewar. 
The Maharaiia abaiukAied the low country and even Udaiimv, 
the capital, and retired with all his peojde to tlie hills. 
[Maij)Ur and Chitor were occupied by the Muglials and more 
tliaii 200 temples were dlitroyed Hut the ]\Iughal positions in 
Mewar and Marwar were isolated from each other by the 
Aravalli Range whose crest was occupied by the Rana, and 
he de.sccnded ea.st or west as he pleased and dealt his blows. 
Prince Akbar was more than once defeated in sur])rise attacks 
'Pile Mughal army practically became motionless llirongh fear. 
The Fm])erf)r in anger removed liim to Marwar and jdaced 
Prince A/.am in cliarge (d the .Mewar camj)aign. 'Phe Ratliors 
troubled the Kiipjeror no less than tl.e Udaipur clan.smen. 

Akbar now joined the rebel Rajt)Uts ; lie deposed liis 
father by i)roclamati<jn and crowned liimself Ibnj>eror in 
January, io8t. The dijffomacy of Maliarana Raj Singh was 
re.s])onsi]ffe for thi.s defection of Akbar. Hut Hie Maliarana him- 
self liad died in <.)ctof>cv, 16S0. His succc.ssor, Jai Singh, was 
for sometime inactive and this was respoii.siblc for the delay in 
inoclaiming Akbar’s decision. However, in January, ibSr, 
Akbar began his march on Ajmer where the Km]jerur was then 
staying. If he had made a dash Akbar might have realised 
his amliition. Hut he dallied and tarried on the way and the 
strength of the T\mi>eror was in the interval more than doubled. 
Tahawwar Khan, Akbar’s right hand man, was murdered. Then 
a false letter (prepared by Auraugzcb) praising Akl)ar for 
bringing the unsuspecting Rajputs for .slaughter by the Impe- 
rialists fell as de.signed into the hands of Diirgada.s ; the Rajputs- 
suspected treachery on the part of Akbar, and galloped off. 
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The coaifcckracy was Uius dissolved and Akbar had to fly as 

luirriL'dly iis ho could for dear life. 'Durgadas discovering the 
fraud took Akbar under his protection and escorted him to the 
court of the ^laratha King Sambhuji, successor of Shivaji. 
Taking advatitagc of the dislocation of tlie ^Mnglial jdaii of war 
caused by the rebellion of Akl^ar, the troojjs of Jai Singh 
ravaged (bijarat and Malwa. But tlie Maharaiia was already 
worn out. In June, i08i, he concluded peace by ceding three 
parjrinuis in lieu of jL\:iyali The Mnghtfls withdrew from 
Mewar and the Rana was restored to his j)Osition. 

W’ith Marwar, however, the light continued, the Ralhors 
anticipating the Maralha Jiielhod of lighting, their hovering 
and harassing tactics. 'Phis Iniccles-* war went on until a 
year after Aurangzeb’^ death, when Bahadur Shah recognised 
Ajit Singh as the ruler of Marwar. Sir J. \ Sarkar ccuiuueiits, 
“In the height of ipolitical unwisdoni, Aiuangzeb wantonly 
jjrovoked reiiellion in Kajputana, while the Afghans on the 
frontier were still fai' fn>m being pacified. With the two leading 
Raji)iil clans openly hostile to him, the army lost its finest and 
most loyal recruits, Xor wa'^ the Uoul)le ('oniined to Mai war 
and Mewar. It sorciul by symi)ath>' among the Ilada and Tiaiu 
clans. The elements of lawlessness thus set moving overllowed 
fitfully into Malwa and endangered tlie xitally imporlanl 
Mughal road tlirougli Mab\a to the lleccan “ 


SFXTION 11 

SHIVAJI AND THE RISE OF THE MARATHAS 

Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha power whiedi was more 
than any other rcs|uuisible for the dismembenneut of the 
Mughal bjupire, was the second -on of sShahji Bhoiisle* who 
had sought like Malik Anibar to stem the tide of Mughal 
advance in the Ikccaii but failed. The father worked as the 
chami)ion of a decadent Monarchy. The son, a lx)ni leader, 
drew the best elements of the country to his side, v\ elded the 
Marathas into a nation and breathed a new spirit into his 
peoiile ; so what he built lasted long. His success was due to 

»Sce PP- 375-376. 
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his constructive genius and the new s])irit which he brought 
into existence. It ua.s not due merely to tlie incom])ctence of 
his enemies. 

TllK MAR:VIHA COUNTRY WD l‘h'OPLK 

The Maratha country, the homo of the Maratha people, 
is almost locked among lulls, (ireat mountain ranges enclose 
it on two sides- -the Sahyadri Range running from north to 
south and the Sat])fira and \hndhya Ranges fnaii east to west. 
Minor ranges creek onl from these parent chains The coniitry 
comi)rises tliree regional divisions '/\o>7 /.an?, a narrow stri]) of 
land between tlie Western (lhats (vSahyadri) and tlie sea ; Maval, 
a Ix'lt of land jo mil^^s in breadtli, to tlie east of the Tiliats,^ 
e.xtremely rugged ; Pcsli^ further to the east, a \ast rolling 
Idacksoil jdain. "I'he liillU»])s constituted natural forti esses, 
well provided with w’atei* The peo])le were snni)le, active, self- 
reliant. 

After tlie Muslim coiuiiiest of the Deccan man> Maratha 
chiefs rose to distinction a^ leaders of merceiiar\' lroo])s m the 
.service of the Sultans of Ahniadiiagar, Ihjapur and (lolkoiida. 
“A remarkable community of language, creed and life was 
attained in Maharastra in the ^eveiiteentli century even before 
political unity was conferred !)y vShivaji A great religions and 
social movement, tolerant and Catliolic, associated witli the 
names of Tukaram, Ramdas and other •'aiiiN and prophets,' 
])repared the ground for tlie political uidieaN'al under Shiva ji 

KAKLY I.Ii'K OF SHIVyir 

Shivaji was bean iji the hill fori of Shivner near Junnar 
on hth Apiil, 1627, or, as some assert, on 19th Kehiuary, 

His mother, Jija Dai, was the neglected wife of Shahji. Her 
deeply religious, almost ascetic, character exercised great in- 
fluence <jn her .son. vShahji entered Dijapur service in and 

was sent away io the Tungabhadra region, Mysore country, 
and later to tlie Madras coast, to comiiier new lands for Ihjainir. 
He took with him his favourite wife Tiika Bai and her son 
Vyaiikoji ; vShivaji was left with his mother to live af Poona 
in charge of Dadaji Kond Dev. The wciglit of evidence is in 
favour of the view that vShivaji grew up unlettered, though he 
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mastered the contents of the two great Hindu ‘E]>ics'. Dadaji 
Kond Dev died in 1647 and vShivaji became lus own master. 

vSniVAJI AND nijAPUR 

Sbivaji had already embarked upon his career of adventure 
and peril. Me took Torna from Ilijapur in 1646, l)uiU a new 
fort at Rajgarh, and . took Koiidana from a lhjai)ur agent. 
Sliahji was imprisoned in consecpience of, all this activity of 
Shivaji, or according to another \ie\\, for his own insubordina- 
tion. Shivaji is ^aid to liave ai)[)roached ^lurad, the Mughal 
Prince, on his father’^ l)ehalf, l)ut vSliahji’s release was actually 
due to the mediation oJ tuo hading noNes of Ihjapur Shivaji 
kept quiet for some years (1O50-55) but accpiired during tliis 
l)eriod the strong -fort of Pnrandar In [(ysf) he annexed Jawli, 
which had barred tlie ])ath of his amjhticm in the south. The 
coiKiuest of Jawli was facilitated and completed by a series of 
liremeditated nuiideis commitied w'ith Siiivaji’s previous 
approval by liis trusted agents, bike Shcr Shah using treacliery 
in gaining the forUs of South Bihar, Sliivaji alsc^ liaved hi*s 
way by fraud intennixed witli force. Mis reciuiting ground 
was doubled and liis door to the vSouth ojicned. 

When Auiang/eb, the Mughal \icerr)y of the Deccan, 
o])enod his cami>aign a.gainst Ihjaimr in 1657, an atteiiiiit was 
made to win over >S]nvaji. Put tliis rebel against Ihjapur 
authority had i)erhaps already decided to ])ursue a line of his 
own and made a divcrsi<m in favour of Hijai>ur by raiding the 
south-western corner of Mughal Deccan, wliile Aurangzeli was 
busy besieging Kalyaiii, Aurang/.el) wi^ furious when he heard 
of the disturbances created liy vShivaji. A Mughal army sent 
against him defeated him but could not do much as the rains 
set in. Then came the news of llie illness of Shah Jahan. 
Before leaving the Deccan Auvangzeb received Shivaji’s offer 
of submission with outward pleasure but without granting 
formal iiardon. 

Between 1^57-59 Shivaji comiuered the Northern Konkaii 
from iMahuli to near Maliad. The Bijapur Slate, relieved from 
the pressure of the Mughal invasion, was now free to plan the 
subjugation of Shivaji. Afzal Khan, one of the leading generals 
of Bijapur, was sent against him. He was instructed to effect 
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the capture or murder of Shivaji by pretending friendship. But 
Shivaji killed him at an interview (November lo, 1659). The 
weight of recorded evidence is in favour of the view that it 
was a case of “preventive murder.” The Bijapur camp was 
plundered. The Marathas now poured into the South Konkan 
and the Kolhapur district. In July, 1660, Shivaji was, how- 
ever, compelled to evacuate the Panhala fort by a Bijapur force. 

» 

SHIVAJI AND THE MUGIIAl.S 

Under iiislnictions from Aiiran^/eh liis maternal uncle 
Shaista Khan, the Mughal viceroy of the Dcccan, l)ei;>an his 
campai^^ii ai^ainst vShlvaji early in i66c>, occupied Poona, and 
captured the fort of Chakan and the Kalyan district in the 
North Konkan. Shivaji patched up a truce with Bijapur and 
made himself free to face the Mufthals. One night in April, 
1663, Shivaji surpri'^ed and wounded the Mughal viceroy ‘in 
the heart of his cani]», in liis very bed chamber within the 
, innar ring of his bodyguard*, slew one of his sons, wounded 
two others, and escai)ed. This successful night attack 
immensely increased the prestige of Shivaji. In January, 1664, 
he sacked and idumlercd the rich i)ort of Surat and carried 
off an immense booty. The Emperor iransferied vShaista Khan 
for his negligence and incapacity to Bengal and sent his ablest 
Hindu and Muhammadan generals,^ Jai Singh and Dilir Khan, 
against Shivaji (1665). Jai Singh managed the Bijapur Sultan 
very carefully, playing upon his hopes and fears in order to 
induce him to remain neutral in the war against Shivaji. With 
money and promises ofdiigh rank he sought to win over Shivaji's 
I)artisans. Having prepared the ground by his dii)loinacy he 
laid siege to the fort of Purandar. F^lying columns ravaged 
Shivaji's villages. Maratha efforts to raise the siege were 
frustrated. wSuch a steady pressure was maintained that the fall 
of Purandar became only a question of time. But the families 
6f ShivajPs officers were sheltered there. The fall of Purandar 
would mean their captivity and dishonour. Shivaji had to yield. 
He interviewed Jai Singh and concluded what is known as the 
treaty of Purandar in June, 1665. Shivaji ceded 23 of his forts 
and. lands yielding annually 4 lakhs of hufi (i /mw — 4 rui>ee$). 
Jie retained 12 forts (including Rajgarh) and territory yeilding 
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•one ^akHi tof }iun on condition of service and loyalty to the 
Mugiiai tJuronc. He begged to be cxcused from attending the 
Darbar but proposed to send his son with a contingent of 5,000 
horse for service under the Emperor. 

After this triumph over Shivaji, Jai Singh began his cam- 
paign against Bijapur. He thought it expedient to induce 
Shivaji with the most solemn oath and promises of high reward 
to go to tire Imperial court. In view of the fact that Adil 
.Shah and Qutb Shah united against the Miighals, Jai Singli 
was anxious to prevent a ixjssible combination of the Deccani 
Sultans with Shivaji. Shivaji accejited Jai Singh’s .assurances, 
left his mother as regent during his absence and reached Agra 
in May, r666. He was not treated witft tlie honour and con- 
sideration which Jai v^ingh had promised ami whicli Shivaji 
thought he had a* riglU to expect. He jirotested in the ojien 
court and later charged the Emperor ^vith breach of faith. He 
was forln’dden tlie court and placed under restraint. Tltc letters 
written by Ran; Singh, son of Jai vSingh, to his father, preserved 
at Jaipur, prove that there was a Mughal plan to scad him on 
Mughal service to the north-western frontier and it W’as even 
arranged that he w'onld be killed there. Shivaji, however, 
escaped by a stratagem from Agra and inarched with a rapidity 
that could not be siirpassed by the shortest route to the Deccan, 
where lie reached in November, r6b6. So rapid was his march 
that it told upon his healtli and he fell seriously ill at Raigarh 
imincdialcly after liis return. In his la.st will Auraiigzeb is 
said to have written, ' 'Negligence for a single moment becomes 
the cause of disgrace for long years. The escape of the wretch 
Shiva took place through my carelessness and 1 have to labour 
hard [against tlie MarathasJ to the end of my life [as the result 
of itj.” The great Emperor was only conscious of his negli- 
gence. He was iiicaixible of feeling that generosity and 
.sympathy might have converted this foe into a friend. Cunning 
statecraft is not statesmanship. 

For three years after his return from Agra Shivaji lived 
very quietly at home and made his peace with the Mughals in 
1668. The Fmj)eror recognised his title of 'Raja’ but did not 
restore his forts. The Yusufzai rising in Peshawar kcjil the 
Mughal army busy. ^ During these years of peace vShivaji laid 
;the foundations of his governmental organisation. In 1670 he 
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renewed his war \A’ith the Mitghals, recovered several of .his 
forts and looted the rich port of Surat for the second^-tiine, 
his first sack of Surat having taught him that this place would 
supi.)ly him the means of war. Prince Muazzam, the Mughal 
Governor of the Deccan, quarrelled with his associate Dilir 
Khan. The Prince himself was inactive and Shivaji was almost 
free to do what he liked. Shivaji defeated the Mughal general 
Daud Khan and made raids into Berar and Baglana. His cam- 
paigns against the^Mughals in 1671 — 73 were very successful. 
He crowned himself with the greatest pomp and ceremony at 
Raigarh on 6th June, 1674, and assumed the title of ‘Chhatrapati*. 

Meanwhile the iVIpghals were finding the greatest difficulty 
in holding their own against the Afghans in the north-west. 
With Ali Adil Shah IT dead and quarrels breaking out at 
Pijapur between the Ucceani and Afghan parties, Bahadur 
Khan, Mughal Governor of the Deccan, tried to fish in the 
troubled waters. He, therefore, came to terms with Shivaji. 
With Golkonda Shivaji entered into an alliance, its powerful 
IVazir Madanna Pandit being anxious to co-operate with him. 
The Sultan of Golkonda was to pay Shivaji 4 yi lakhs a month 
•and help him with 5,000 men under one his generals. Shivaji 
promised to give his ally those parts of the Carnatic which had 
not belonged to his father Shahji. The defensive alliance 
against the ^lughals was strong tlicned. For this Golkonda 
agreed to pay an annual subsidy of one lakh of him. In 1677 
Shivaji took Gingi, Vellore and other important places, 
advancing as far as Cuddalore. His half-brother, Fkoji, was 
the ruler of Tanjorc. vShivaji seized some portions of Tanjore 
territory. The operations of 1677 and 1678 brought to him 
territory in the Carnatic worth 20 lakhs of hun a year and in- 
cluded a hundred forts. Ekoji was also weaned away from 
his subordination to Bijapur. Shivaji returned to P^lnhala in 
April, 1678, via Mysore, whose northern, eastern and central/ 
^arts he conquered, leaving an army of occupation in the newly 
conquered territory. He died on April 3, 1680. 

SXTBNT OP territory 

“At the time of his death Shivaji’s kingdom included flll , 
the coinrtpy (except the Portuguese possessions) stretching from 
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R^mnagar (modern Dharamf)ur State in the Surat Agency) in 
the north to Karwar or the Gangavati river in the Bombay 
district of Kanara in the south. Its eastern boundary included 
Baglana in the hbrth, then ran southward along an irregular 
shifting line through the middle of the Nasik and Poona districts 
and encircled the whole of the Satara and much of the Kolhapur 
4^ricts. A recent but permanent acquisition was the western 
'"JK^tnatak or the Kanaresc-si)eaking country extending from 
iBelgaum to the bank of the Tiiiigabliadra opposite the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency”. Besides this he was also 
in possession of the northern, central arid eastern *i>ortions of 
Mysore as also some ^ladras districts—Bellarv, * Cliittur and 
Arcot. 

civile administration 

Shivaji governed with the assistance of a council of eight 
Ministers (Ash fa PradhUna) e<)inj)oscd of the Pcshiva or the 
Mukhya, Pradhdnct, the Mazumdar or the Amdtya, the Wakia- 
navis or the Manirt, the Dabtr or the Sdmanta, the Surnis 
or the Sachiva, the Sendimfi, the Pandit Rdo and the ^yayddlnsa. 
The Peshivd was the Prime Minister ; the other ministers held 
dcpartnienlal charges such as finance, record-keeping, corres- 
pondence, foreign affairs, army, religious questions and charities, 
and justice. All the eight Ministers, with the exception of 
Nydyddhisd and Pandit Rao, were also actually employed on 
military business ; during their absence on military duty their 
work at the cajrital was performed by deputies. These 
Pradkdnas could not .select their own* subordinates. These 
were selected by the head of the State. During the PeshwA 
penod these officers became hereditary but in Shivaji’s time 
they were not appointed even for life. They were liable to 
bii dismissed at the King's pleasure. The King was the pivot 
oil which rested the whole administration. Everything 
dejjended on his personal ability. The Ministers formed an 
advisory body and carried out the King's instructions and 
supervised the work of the departments. 

Shivaji's Kingdom was divided into several provinces 
iprani)^ each of which was subdivided into parganas .md iarafs. 
Tile village was the lowest unit. Shivaji left village comtnu*’ 
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nitieb undisturbed m their internal organisation Over a group 
of these units there were hercditarv Deshmukhs and Dc'ihpanda 
Shivaji tried to put an end to this state of things without 
levolutionising the existing arrangements fte appointed his 



own revenue officers but the Deshmukhs and Deshpandes were 
left in enjoyment of their perquisites. He prohibited ftieir 
bhijding of castles and demolished some of their strongholda. 
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Shivaji did away with the intermediate revenue agency and 
adopted Malik Ambar's revenue system with modifi^tiona to 
suit his country. His officer Annaji Datto was responsible for 
an elaborate survey and fixed the rent at 33 per cent, of the 
gross produce. Shivaji afterwards demanded a consolidated 
rent of 40 per cent. 

Shivaji also realised military contributions termed Chauth 
and Sardeshmukhi from regions not owning his sovereignty ; 
these contrihutioiis amounted to one-fourth and one-tenth of 
the standard assessment of the place. ‘^The payment of the 
chauth merely saved a place from the unwelcome presence of 
the M^iratha soldiers and civil underling^, but did not imi)ose 
on Shivaji any corresponding obligation to guard the district 
from foreign invasion or internal disorder.** The realisation of 
such contribution was justified by the exigencies of the situation. 
Shivaji could not realise a large revenue from the hilly lands 
of the Maratha country. He had to fight with the Miighals, 
Bijapur, I'he Sidis of Jaiijira, the Portuguese of Goa and petty 
semi -independent chiefs like the Koli Rajas. He had to organise 
an army, to build forts, to defend the newly acquired territories, 
to equip a fleet and to put down pirates. He had to make war 
pay for war. 

MIUTAKY SYSXICM 

Shivaji*s Mawalis and Hetkaris have become famous in the 
Jiiilitary annals of India, Shivaji selected them after a personal 
examination and each man was trained in the school of 
experience. His army was mostly composed of light infantry 
and light cavalry admirably well adapted to guerilla warfare 
and hill campaign. The cavalry was divided into two classes: 
Bargirs and Silahdars. The Bargir was equipped with horse 
and arms by the Stale while the Silahdar 'brought his own 
horse. He never allowed his army to be encumbered^with heavy 
arms or costly camp equipage. No one was allowed to keep a 
woman in the camp. A breach of this rule was punished 
capitally. The booty of every soldier was to l>e handed over 
to the State, Shivaji paid his soldiers either in cash or by 
assignment in the district governments. He did not pay by 
f^gir. He enfotcell strict discipline in his anny and it was. 
admirably efficient. 
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Forts played a very important part in vShivaji’s military 
system. Every fort was under three officers of equal status— 
the Havctldaf, the Sabnis, the Sarnobat — each of whom served 
as a check on the others. At the time of Shivaji\s death ther6 
were 240* forts in his possession. Every important pass in the 
territory directly under his possession was conmmanded by 
forts. 

It has been said that after the conquest of the Koukan 
Shiva ji ‘imt tlie vSaddle on the ocean’. 403 vessels of v’^arious sizes 
and classes— Ghurabs, Gallivats, river crafts— were formed into 
two squadrons cominaiided by two admirals. With the Sidis 
of Janjira Shivaji’s navy maintained a continuous fight. His 
fleet was manned by the Kolis and other sea-faring tribes of 
Malabar. His principal port was Malwan. * The naval spirit 
roused by Shivaji did not*dic with him. The Angrias maintained 
-the naval reputation of tlie Marathas till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

ACHiKVEMaNTS OF SIHVAJI 

Shivaji’s career and achievement and the subsequent success 
of the Maratha power cannot be explained by the standard 
theory of adventure and freebooling or the illustration of 
a sudden conflagration. Warren Hastings and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe noted later that the Marathas were differentiated from 
the rest of the Indian peoples by the persistence of i)atriotism 
under all vicissitudes. It would not, therefore, be wrong to 
say that the impulse given by Shivaji endured in a sense' for 
about a century and a half. The imperishable achievement of 
his life was the welding of the Marathas into a nation and the 
new spirit which he breathed into his people. In the words of 
a contemporary, he elevated the Maratha nation consisting of 
96 clans to an unheard of dignity. He created a compact 
^military State with an excellent administration. Himself a 
devout Hindu, he observed toleration of all creeds, a chivalry 
to ..women and a strict enfonrement of morality in the camp^ 
which even hostile critics admired. But jn the eighteenth 
we xome across not a compact military State but a Ipoae 
not an admirably ivelj-disciplirted army . : a , 

disreputabli^ rabble. If many of\ his: institutions^^ 
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survive him we must seek an explanation for that in the stihse- 
quont history of the Marathas. But it was the spirit created by’ 
iihivaji that was responsible for the fact that the ‘‘Marathas 
bore the brunt of the attack of the Mughal Empire at the zenith 
of its splendour'^ and surprised the British statesmen even in 
the second half of the eighteenth and the opening years of the 
nineteenth century by their i)ersi5tent “reluctance to be con- 
nected with them.” 


SECTION III 

AURANGZEB IN THE DECCAN 

DECCAN FOLICY OF THK FIRST HAtF (jF THE REIGN 

During the period 1658-1681 AuraiTgzeb achieved no decisive 
result in the Deccan exee])t in 1665, wdien Jai vSiugh compelled 
i>hivaji to conclude the treaty of Purandar. The reasons that 
can be assigned for tliis lack of achievement in the South during 
the first half of the reign are the following : Prince Shah Alam, 
who W’as Governor of the Deccan for eleven years, was timid 
and unenterprising. His chief lieutenant Dilir Khan was openly 
opposed to him, and so inveterate was their hostility that 
Mughal Dcccan seemed to be torn by civil war. Moreover, the 
Phiiperor w'as much loo preoccupied with his wars with the 
frontier tribes and the Rajput States to be able to send a 
sufficient supply of men and money and to devote sufficient 
attention to the affairs of the I>cccan. The three Deccani 
powders — Bijapur, Golkonda and the Mifrathas — could no longer 
be pitted against one another. After 1662 there was some sort 
of understanding between Shivaji and the central government 
of Bijapur and Shivaji did not molest the heart of the Bijapur 
Kingdom. The Sultan of Golkonda was the ally of Shivaji. 

.But events brought a complete change in Imperial policy 
after Shiva ji’s death. The rebel Prince Akbar fled to the Court 
of Shambhuji, son and successor of Shivaji. Auraugzeb decided 
to go to the Deccan himself to crush Shambhuji and overjx>\ver 
Akbar» He arrived at Aurangabad on.aand March, 1682. With 
him came three of sons and all his best generals ; the 
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resources of the Mughal Empire were concentrated in the Souths 
Extensive operations were planned against the Maratha King, 
and the rebel Mughal Prince ; but the Emperor, with his faith 
in his family shaken, was “hesitating, suspicious, watchful and 
seemingly capricious and self-contradictory." 

SAMBHTTJI (1680-1689) 

Shivaji was succeeded by his brave but pleasure-loving son 
Sambhuji, who did*' not fully realise the gravity of the Mughal 
menace. Instead of concentrating his strength against the 
Emperor he frittered it away in dcMillory campaigns against 
smaller enemies like the Portuguese and the Sidis of Janjira. 
Prince Akbar, estranged from the violent and capricious Maratha 
King, embarked for Persia in 1687. While Sambhuji was sunk 
ill pleasure, his administration was hopelessly disorganised by 
internal rebellious and*' court intrigues. When Aurangzeb 
directed the full strength of the P^mpire against Bijapur juid 
Golkonda, Sambhuji made no attempt to avert their fall„ 
although he must have known that it w^as a danger common 
to all the Deccani powers. P^or the time being his siioradic 
raids were rightly ignored by the Emperor, who turned his 
attention seriously to the Marathas after the fall of Bijapur 
and Golkonda. Sambhuji himself ivas cai)tured by a Mughal 
general while enjoying an 'mignarded life of debauchery* at 
Sangameswar. He was put to death v.itli horrible torture in 
March, 1689. Many of the Maratha forts, including Raigarh, 
Shivaji’s capital, were captured, and Sambhuji's entire family, 
including his minor son Shahu, fell into Aurangzeb’s hands. 

ff 

ANNEXATION OP BIJAPUR (l686) AND GOBKONDA (1687) 

After his arrival in the Deccan Aurangzcb wasted about 
four years in fruitless attempts to capture Prince Akbar and in 
half-hearted operations against the Marathas. 'Then he decided 
to conquer Bijapur and Golkonda. Bijapur was, besieged jn 
April, 1685, and captured in September, 1686. Golkonda was 
besieged in January, 1687, and captured through brijiery in, 
September, 1687. The last Adil Shahi and Qutb Shahi Sultans 
pas^d their remaining years in the State^pri^n of IJaulatabad ; 
their territories were annexed to the MugbaJ Empire. 
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Aurangzeb has been blamed for the absorption of Bijapur 
and Golkonda ; it has been argued that tliese Muslim Kingdoms 
might have helped him in crushing the Marathas, It is very 
doubtful, however, whether these decadent Sultanates could 
have stood successfully against the new-born Maratha people. 
Moreover, it is necessary to remember that, from the day when 
Akbar embarked on his policy of expansion south of the 
Vindhyas to the day when Aurangzeb entered Golkonda, the 
complete subjugation of the Deccan wa^ the consummation 
which Mughal i)olicy aspired to achieve. The rulers of Eijapur 
had an annual revenue of 7 crores and 84 lakhs of rupees, 
besides sK crores of tribute from vassal Rajas and’ zamindars. 
Golkonda, when compiered, had a reyemie of 2 crores and 
87 lakhs of rupees. These two Shia powers in India were also 
in touch with the Shia ^Monarchy of Persia, the traditional 
enemy of the Mughal linipire. They^were also in an advanced 
■stage of decline, torn by faction, governed by ‘*i)olitical 
Bedouins,** unable to check the triumidiant and exultant 
Marathas. An advancing aggressive power cannot put limits 
to its advance unless a natural frontier checks it or some other 
power as strong or stronger stops it. 11 is significant that 
Aurangzeb, who had failed as a Prince to conquer Balkh and 
Badakhshan and to reconquer Qandaliar, made no attempt as 
an Emperor to restore the prestige of Mughal arms in these 
regions and to secure the heritage of Babur and the strategic 
fort of Cundahar ; he sought the easier and perhai)s more profit- 
able line of advance in the vSouth. He underestimated the 
Marathas but greater men than he have made such mistakes 
and have been ruined as a consequence^. Napoleon’s failure was 
also largely caused by his inability to estimate the toughness of 
national opposition in Spain. 

Jn conquering Bijapur and Golkonda and in trying to 
conquer the Maratha State Aurangzeb pursued what was the 
natural trend of Mughal foreign policy, but he did this in a 
manner peculiar to himself. '^The Mughal crescent rounded 
to fullness,” but the decline was visible in the last eighteen 
years jof his life. He could not treat Shivaji with the statesman- 
like generosity that characterised Akbar *s treatment of the 
Rajput chiefs or Jahangir’s treatment of the Mewar Prince, and 
he had not the soft comer for a sovereign in distress as Shah 
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Jahan had shown for the rulers of Bijapur and Golhondn iti r. 
1656 and 1657. He was pitiless, unsympathetic, and in his later^ 
years out of touch with reality. He could only crush, IW 
could not conciliate. Even his reconciliation with Durgadas 
was very short-lived and the war-weary Ralhors, who could 
have been easily placated, continued to be enemies of the 
Mughals. He could have made an honourable peace with 
Rajaram, recognising him as King of the Western Deccan and 
Konkan, and rebirn^d to Delhi. A senile obstinacy made him 
oblivious of the risk he was incurring by continuing his fatuous 
campaign against the Marathas. Aurang/.eb lacked one great 
gift — a very fine and rare gift of high statesmanship, the sense 
of limits. ♦ 

THK MUGHAL KMPIRE AT ITS ZENITH 

In the last years of Aurangzeb the Mughal Empire extended 
from Ghazni to Chittagong and from Kashmir to the Carnatic. 
‘Hn Maharastra, Kaiiara, Mysore and the Eastern Karnatak his 
rule was, however, disputed and this region has been described 
as do-amli or as obeying a double set of nlastcrs*^ This vast 
Empire was divided into 21 Subahs : (i) Agra, (2) Ajmer, (3) 
Allahabad, (4) Bihar, (5) Bengal, (6) Delhi, (7) Kashmir, (8) 
Lahore, (g) Gujarat, (to) Malwa, (it) Multan, (12) Thatta 
(Sind), (13) Orissa, (14) Khandesh, (15; Bcrar, (16) Aurangabad, 
(17) Bidar, (18) Bijapur, (ig) Hyderabad, (20) Kabul, (21) Oudh. 
Excluding Afghanistan, Tvliich had a revenue of 20 lakhs in 
Akl>ar's time and 40 lakhs under Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire 
under the last Great Mughal had a revenue of 33 crores and 
25 lakhs, as contrasted with 13 crores and 21 lakhs under Akbar. 
This was the yield of the land revenue. The proi>ortion of 
assignment (jagir) to Crownlands (khalsa) in the last years of 
Aurangzeb may be guessed from the fact that the sum of 
27‘64 crores was assessed on jagirs and 5 ’ 8 t crores on khalsa. : 

I^NG WAR WITH THE MARATHAS 

By i68q Aurangzeb reached the zenith of his powea: ; 
Northern India as well the Peninsttla lay at bis feet; 

;seeingd to have been gained by Anrangzeb now ; but- in reality ■ 
all was ioat. It . was tlie beginning of .hia etid. *rh,c saddest. > 
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and most hopeless chapter of his life now opened. The Mughal' 
Empire had become too large to be rulW by one man or from 
one centre .... His enemies rose on all sides ; he could d^eat 
but not crush them for ever .... The endless war in the 



Deccan 'exhausted his treasury ; the- Government turned 
bankrupt ; the soldiers, starving from arrears of pay, mutinied, 
. .'Napoleon I used to say, Tt was the Spanish ulcer which 
■Ruined me’- The Deccan ulcer ruitiied Aurangsrebi” 
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After Sambhuji's death the Marathas began what was reatty" 
a people’s war- Rajaram, his younger brother, became the 
acknowledged head of the Maralha t^tate , but there was no 
Maratba Central Government Rajaram took shelter m the 
etiong fort of Gmgi in the Cariiaiii, which became the centre 

of Maratha entcrpnse in the cast coast Every ^laratha captain 
with his own letainers harassed the Mll^^hals Aurangzeb was 
confronted with an all-pervasivc cncinv 'from Bombay to 
Madras across the Indian peninsula, elusive as the wind, 
without any headman or stronghold \ihose capture would result 
in the exhaustion of its power’ 

The tide turned against Amang/eh in Alay, i6qo, when 
Rustam Khan, a top-ranking Mughal general, was defeated and 
taken captive bv the Maiathas The itteinpt to capture Panhala 
from the ^larathis ended in failuic Two efilerpnsmg Maratha 
generals, Santiji Ghori)ftde and Dhanaji Jadav, made incessant 
raid" ho great was the tenor of the name of Santaji that "there 
was no Imiienal Amir bold enough to icsist him, and every loss, 
he inflicted made the Imperial forces quake ” He was 
murdered in a doinestic feud The Mughals captured Gingi in 
ibgS , but Rajaiam escaped and rctuined to Satara, where he 
oiganised a new aimy The Fmperor now de\oted his attention 
to the sieges of successive Maratha foils A fatuous campaign 
now began which is best descul>»d m the folloviing words 
"A hill fort captuied by him after a Vdsi expenditure of time, 
men and money, the fort icco\ered by the Marathas from the 
weak Mughal garrison after a few months and its siege begun 
again b\ the Mughals a vear or two latei The siege of eight 
forts— Satara, Parli, Panhala, Khclna, Kondana (Singhgarh),. 
Raigarh, Torna and Wagingera occupied five years and a half ** 
Rajaram died in 1700 He was succeeded by his minor son, 
vShivaji III The Regency was taken up by Rajaram’i^ masterful 
widow, Tara Rai, who continued to lead the counter-offensive 
against tlie Mughals The Marathas began to plunder the 
Mughal territories not only in the Deccan but also in Malwa 
and Gujarat In 1706 a large Maratha aimy thieatened the 
Emperor’s camp at Ahmadnagar » 

Worn out by the indecisive Maratha war, the Emperor 
fell seriously ill , he retreated, clotely pursu«id by the Mara^lias. 
In the midst of universal disorder, desolation, misery and 
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destitution, with a sense of utter frustration, he withdrew to 

iVhmadnagar in 1705, The Maratha counter-offensive gatherings 
momentum became completely dominant* At his journey'% end 
the great Emperor was fully conscious of the failure of his 
DecCatl campaign. He died on I^ebruary 20, 1707, at 
Ahmadnagar. 


CHAKACTKR AND IWJCY OF AURANOZEB 

Aurangzeb wrote in his last letter to his favourite son 
Kam Baklish, “Worldly men are deceivers (literally, they show 
wheat as sample and deliver barley). I)o not do any work in 
reliance on their fidelity. “ In liis lonely eminence, suspicious 
of all men, this last Great Mughal in his last days saw in the 
political disorder around him that his officials were really unfit 
for i>ositions of trust and responsibilitv, lacked initiative, made 
his admini.stration ineffective, his arms un prosperous. Sadulla,, 
famous in the days of Shah Jahan as a very wise administrator, 
once remarked to a pessimist, “No age is without men of 
ability* What is needed is a wise master to find them out, 
cherish them, get his work done by them and never lend his 
ears to the whispers of selfi.sh men against such officers. “ 
luspite of Aurangzeb’s minute supervision, checks and counter- 
checks, there was an atmosphere of mere self-interested com- 
pliance ill the higher ranks of Mughal State service as contrasted 
with the manly tradition of personal responsibility and personal 
devotion of the days of Akbar and Shah Jaliaii. 

When Muhammad Akbar rebelled, Auraugzeb in his letter 
sotight to dissuade him from following .the path of “ilHuck*\ 
The rebel Prince wrote in reply, “How can the path which 
your Majesty himself has trod be the path of ill-luck 
Aurangzeb’s breach of allegiance to his own father, and the 
fate to which he consigned his brothers, had its nemesis. His 
eldest son Muhammad Sultan joined Sbuja and had to be 
thrown into prison at the very beginning of the reign. Then 
came the rebellion of Muhammad Akbar and he had to be 
hounded out of India. Prince Shah Alain, the eldest of his 
sons living in 1677, was/fouud negotiating with the ruler of 
Goikonda, pcrhxips .to save that Monarch’s throne and dynasty* 

, was regarded as treason. He , was arrested and throyvn 
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into prison from \^'hiclj he did not emerge until seven years 
later. It is said that after the arrest of the Prince "the Emperor 
hurriedly broke up his court, ran to his wife Aurangabadi 
Mahal, kept slapping his knees and moaning, 'Alas! Alas! I 
have razed to the ground what I had been rearing up for the 
last forty years*.** In his operations against the Marathas 
reliance could not be placed on Azam and Kani Bakhsh who 
were anxious to secure Maratha aid in the impending war of 
succession. In hi.s death l)ed Aurangzeb expressed anxious 
desire to partition the Empire among his sons to avoid fighting 
between armies and slaughter of mankind. But his own example 
was loo indelibly impressed on the political mind of Mughal 
India to make such » thing l)0ssible. 

Austere in morals, never swayed by favourites, his strength 
of will amounting almost Jo obstinacy, this great Monarch 
furnishes an example oL the familiar lesson that countries may 
be overgoverned. With less of pomp than his European con- 
tenipoiary Louis XIV, he had not less of the lust of conquest 
and of over-centralisation. Foreign travellers as also Muslim 
chroniclers describe with admiration his marvellous industry in 
administration. Besides holding daily courts and Wednesday 
trials he wrote orders on letters and T^etitions with his own 
hands and dictated the very language of official replies. The 
Italian physician (Jenielli Careri thus describes the Emi>eror*s 
public audience of March 21. 1695, "I admired to see him 
endorse the petitions (of those who had business) with his own 
hand without .spectacles and by his cheerful, smiling counte- 
nance he seemed to be pleased with the employment.*’ A very 
learned and competent scholar, he was largely responsible for 
that great digest of Muslim Law made in India which bekrs 
his name, Faiawa-uAUimgiri, which has regulated Islamic justice 
in India ever afterwards. But such a ruler could not be a 
success as an administrator. He could not quicken human 
energies by his example and he belongs as an administrator to 
(lae tamer race of toilers. 

Aurangzeb has been described as "the greatest of the Great 
Mughals save one” iiispite of bis failure which ivas prodigious. 
He failed as an administrator, he fgiled also as a statesman. 
For this we must ^eek an exptanalion in Ips character as 
in the poHcy that he pursued,; li has been, pointed puf 
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that in his policy of conquest he had no sense of liniits. The 
far-reacliing consequences of his religious policy can hardly lie- 
over-emphasized . 

COLUl\SK OF ADMINISTRATION 

Aurangzcl>*s attempt to su]q>ress the Marathas and 
liis long absence in the Ileccan undermined the founda- 
tions of “Mughal peace, the sole justi heat ion of the Mughal 
Hinpire”. Manned, tlic Italian traveller, tells us that in 1705, 
as Auraiigzeb witlidrcw from the Maratlia country,, “he left 
behind him tlie fields of these provinces devoid of trees and 
bare of croi)s, their ])laccs being taken by the bones of men 
and beasts“. Trade almost ceased in tlie Deccan. Almost 
continuous warfare caused desolation atid universal disorder. 
Im[)eiial dominions iu tlie Deccan, ikiUva £ind Gujarat were 
desolated by Maratlia bands. Even where war was not raging 
Provincial Governors disregaidcd Imperial ])rohibitions, “Law- 
lessness reigned in many places in Northern and Central India. 
The old Emperor in the far-off Deccan lost all control over his- 
officers ill Hindustan, and the administration grew slack and 
corrupt.** Administrative decline uas naturally accompanied 
with public disturbances. “The treasury was ein])ty, the 
Inijicrial army knew' itself beaten and recoiled from its foes. 
The centrifugal forces were asserting themselves successfully, 
and the empire was ready for disruption. A strenuous reign 
of fifty years ends in colossal failure**. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE MUGHAI, EMPIRE : A GENERAL SURVEY 
SECTION 1 

LITERATURE 

' . A glorious and victorious reign stimulates the activities of 
-the human, mind. ‘^The wealth of liid dazzled even eyes 
bccfUatoniM to the poif[]> of Versailles’*. A long period of peace, 
a strong and wise government, a rich heritage of culture, and 
sympathetic sovereigns created exactly those conditions that 
lead to a brilliant revival of letters and fine arts. This glorious 
epoch in the realm of Indian art and letters is marked by the 
enlightened patronage of three remarkable members of the 
reigning family— -Akbar with his genius .of ej»ic grandeur, Shah 
with his excellent taste and his magnificence, and Dara, 
the mystic, emotional, eclectic philosopher. Jahangir, though a 
dilettante, was also a skilled connoisseur and a generous patron. 


JNDO-I^ERSIAN UTERATU.KE UNDER AKJJAR 


Indo-Fersian literature of Akbar’s reign had one of 
4^est M^Uiors in Abnl Fazl, an intimate friend of Akbar. 
must be regarded as the greatest historian of India writing 
III Persian. His two famous works are Akbarnama and Ain-^i- 
Akbari. The former, written in praise of his hero, gives us 
political and military history ; the latter is an administrative 
and statistical return. Abul Fazl has been described as a great 
flatterer ; his style is full of circumlocution and both turgid and 


cfescure. Blochiij^i however, emphasises his love of truth as 
wyll as his correct^i^s of information and rightly says that “the 


^tal absence of personal grievances and of expression^ ofMll- 
towards encompassing enemies show that the expanse pf^ 
^ stretched to the clear oflRng .of sterling 
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high official position gave him access to any document he .wanted . 
to consult and his long career and training in various depart* 
nients and his undoubted ability mhke this laborious record of, 

a contemporary of the highest historical value. 

Other important historians of the "'Age of Akbar’* were 
Badauni, author of Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh, and ^ 

author of Tabaqal-i-Akbari. Badauni was a hostile: critic of V-' 
Afebar ; Nizani-ud-din is perfunctory. Among the poeU writing . ' 
ill Persian Fai/.i, Abul Fazl’s brother, must be tionsidered aS' . 
the best. Hlochmaii siiys that ‘'after Amir Khusrap., of I)Olhi 
Muliainmadau India has seen no greater p(Xit than Fam'\ 
Though illiterate, Akl\ar had a very liJ:)eral culture and lie 
showed an active interest in Persian translations of famous 
Sanskrit works like the MnluihharaUi, the Raniayana and the 
Atharva Veda. lie also encouraged .calligraphy and music. 
The famous musician Tansen was a performer at his court. 
The Memoirs of Babur was translated by Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan into Persian. The Khan Khanan wrote under the 
pen name Rahim in Arabic, Persian, Tiirki, vSanskrit and Hindi, 

HINDI LlTEKATURK I NDKR AKB.AR 

Tulsidas 153.^. 16.13), Ihe greatest of the Hindi poetSj 

flourished during the '‘Age of Akbar.*^ He lived a quiet life 
at Benares and, although perhaps unknown to Akbar, numbered 
Raja Man Singh and Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan among 
admirers. He wrote more than a dozen books of which the.' 
most famous is tlie great Rdma-charita-mdnasa. This immortM \ 
work, comi)osed in eastern Hindi, was uVitten with a >symx)atlix> 
with human nature and knowdedge of the human heart 

t % 

have won the loving admiration of the masses as well as the > 
intelligentsia. It is no mere translation of yalmiki’s Sans^!l^y 
. Ram&yana but i.-- quite independent in its tfi^s^ent. “Tulsid^'\ 
was a poet of the greatest merit with amazing fluency, richn^ • 
and depth and a sensitive ear for the harmony and melody^^f ' 
.words. His jmetry, inspite of its essentially sp^tu^d toide* 
ewith colour and beauty and -occasionally ^^ws ev^ C 
- though the poet seems to be apold^^l^: about 

made the' counys^i^^jring witii the 
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vista of we see his noble figure unappsoa^hed, and 

solitary in itiehe in the temple of Fame, shining own 

pure radiance/* 

The famous Hindi bard, the blind poet Surdas«^ dif Agra, 
graced the court of Akbar. He wrote in western He 

celebrated the life and career of Krishna in his elaborate song- 
sCquence Sumsagara, said to extend to (X),ooo lines. ''^Surdas 
revels in beauty and does not bold himself back. Tulsi was, a 
simple devotee ancf almost puritanicar ’ . Sir George Grierson 
writes that the language of Surdas is the purest form of western 
Hindi speech but he prefers, as do many others, “the nobility 
of character inherent in all that Tulsi Das wrote to the pleasing 
but gentler muse of tiis great contemporary 

LITERATURE UNDER JAUANOIR AND SHAH JAHAN 

The impulse given by the great Akbar continued through- 
out the reign of Jahangii and vShah Jahan. Jahangir was him- 
self an author of consideral)le merit and besides composing his 
celebrated Memoirs he encouraged the completion of a valuable 
dictionary, the Farhang-i-Jahangiri, The Indo-Persiaii historicsi'l 
literature of Shah Jahan’s reign was enriched by Abdul Hamid 
Lahori, author of the Uadshahnama, and by Kbafi Khan, autliof 
of Muniakhab-ul-lubab. The Hind’ poet Biharilal of Jaipur, 
author of Saisaiya or collection of 700 detached verses, lived in 
the days of vShah Jahan. His work is regarded as “one of 
the daintiest pieces of art in any Indian language**. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Mar war was also a notable writ^jr on Hindi, 
poetics. Dara, a vSufi, a di.scijdc of the Muslim saint Mian Mir,- 
continued the philosophical traditions of his great-graud-fathet^^ < 
He was no apostate from Islam, — he himself compiled a bio-- ' 
graphy of Muslim saints — but he studied the Talmud and the 
iVi’u' Testament, the WTitings of the Muslim Sufis and the Hindu, 
works on Vedanta. He associated with eminent Sufis like Mulla 
Shah iBudakhshi, Shaikh Muhibullah Allahabadi, Shah Dil- 
Ruba, Muhsin Fani and Sarmad. He wanted to interpret to 
each CQimnunity the highest truths of the religion of the other 
m accordance with, his cardinal doctrine Sulh-i-Kul. \ 

A retrogression in Indian culture is clearly visiblSI In th^, 
days of Aurang'/eb and Indian Hteratdre steadily fell baeje 
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SECTION II 

ART 

ARCHTTtiCTURK UNDKR AKBVR 

Akbar built very largely. The most famous monuments 
of his reign are Huniayun’s tomb at Delhi, fortress palaces at 
Agra and Lahore and the buildings at Fathpur Sikri. The 
structure of Humayiin’s tomb at Delhi the conception of 
Huraayun^s wife, Haji Begam, who had been her husband's 
companion in his forced exile in Persia. She gave to the build- 
ing art of the Mughal period a Persian incentive and introduced 
the innovation of placing the building ki the centre of a park 
enclosure. The palace fort of Akbar at Agra has walls about 
70 ft. high, ‘the ‘first conception of dressed stone on such a 
large scale*. It.s main entrance, the Delhi gate, must be con- 
sidered a.s the most imposing and impressive gateway in India. 
The fort at Agra slunvs that the Rajput citadels must have 
exercised considerable influence on the architect. Fathpur 
Sikri, 26 miles distant from Agra, was converted by Akbar with 
magical Sliced from a hill full of wild beasts into a city with 
gardens and elegant edifices. He occupied it during the period 
1569^85. The tolerant policy of Akbar is evident even in his 
nioniimenls and other works of art. In many buildings the 
indigenou.s artists were permitted to leave features characteristic 
of Jain and Hindu temjdes. This Hindu influence is particularly 
evident in Jodh Bai’s palace at Fathpur Sikri. The most im- 
pressive thing at P'athpur Sikri is the Buland Darwaza which 
commemorates Akbar's conquest of Gujarat. “Each art culture 
' Jias usually one form of utterance in which it finds the readiest 
means of expression and with the Mughals it was the entrance 
galeway’*. His building activities influenced indigenous schools 
of art. 'Mughal foundation breaking out into Hindu exuberance’ 
is illustrated at Ainbar and at Jodhpur. Abiil Fazl thus describes 
Akbar’s style of architecture : “Plis Majesty plans splendid 
edifices and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment; of stone and clay”, 

UNDER AKBAR 

Painting was used extensively as an ardiitectural decora^ 
jti6tt by Akbar. The paintings of the Mnghal period are cons- 
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mouly frescoes, Akbar collected numerous artists around 'him 
at Fathpur SikrJ, the most famous of them being Khwaja Abdus 
Samad, a Persian, and the Indian artists, Daswanath and 
Basawan. The eminent art of Indian painting revived and 
received a new direction under his patronage. “A new school 
began to flourish, a school entirely of portraiture and illustra- 
tion, delighting in anitnated and crowded scenes iu dramatic 
motives. The atmpsphere resembled that of Imperial Rome 
rather than that of Florence in the time of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent. His patronage would have resulted in less of value 
had it not been for the example and opportunity it gave for 
the revival of indigeiiQUs schools of Indian art’^ 


ART UNDKR JAHANGIR 

t 

Jahangir was a dilettante, with a trained eye for a picture 
but unable to understand ‘the largeness and breadth required 
for architectural effect*. The tomb of Akbar at Sikandara near 
Agra and Jahangir’s own tomb at Shahdara aie unimpressive 
structures, but in Akbar’s^tomb at Sikandara minarets rising 
from the four corners mark a new stci> in the progress of 
Mughal architecture. Jahangir was a lover of miniature paint- 
ing and his reign is remarkable for the perfection of the laying 
out of the celebrated Mughal gardens, with stpiares in the form 
of terraces, with artificial pools and ijunierous fountains. He 
constructed the lovely Shalamar Bagh in Kashmir. A new 
departure in Mughal style of art is noticeable in the tomb of 
Itimad-ud-daula at Agi;a, due to the ‘refined feminism* of the 
cultured consort of Jahangir. Besides its high aesthetic taste, 
it is important because it marks the transition from the sinqder 
sandstone construction of Akbar and Jahangir to the white 
marble structures of Shah Jahan. 

ART rNPER SHAH JAHAN 

Shah Jahan did not so much encourage literature or niinia- 
ttUe painting as did his predecessors, his entire attentipp. being 
di^voteil to architecture. His constructions arc remarkable for 
t'hek deduce and grace. He built, magnificent and most 
exquisitely beautiful palaces at A^ra and Delhi. In the word^ 
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of the author of the Dcidshahnama, '"Lovely things reached the 
zenith of perfection”, In the Agra fort his marble edifices — the 
Diwan-i‘Am, the Diwan-i-Khas, the Khas Mahal, the Shish 
Mahal, the Mussainari Burj, the Moti Masjid — arc gems of the 
Mughal style at its zenith. The new construction- for which 
he uas responsil)le at Delhi — the magnificent royal residence 
u’hich he erected there — perhaps justifies his famous claim : 
‘'If there is a paradise on earth it is this, it, is this”. The Jami 
Masjid at Delhi was constructed by him on a majestic scale, 
that at Agra with a 'definitely intimate appeal. 

The finest flower of ]Mughal art was, however, the Tajmahal, 
‘a combination of tlic finest art and the* most ex[)ert construc- 
tion’, evincing at the same time the highest artistic merit, re- 
markable scientific thought and technical skill, a perfect layout 
and the most sensuous charm. ShalT Jahan planned on the 
opposite side of the Jumna his own tomb which would be a 
rei)lica of the Taj in black marble, the two monuments to be 
connected by a bridge. Tlie w'ar of succession inlermpted his 
l)lan and his unfilial successor abandoned tlic j>roject. 

r»:ci,iNK OF Mrr,ii\L art 

With the reign of Aurang/.eb Mughal artistic activity comes 
to an abrupt end. W’ith all his religious zeal he did not erect 
a single tomb or a single mosque tliat can be regarded as a 
splendid monument. There is a decline in style. Aurangzeb’s 
personality was to a large extent responsible for thi^ artistic 
decadence, but, as Percy Brown says, Vlmdcr Shah Jahan the 
country had experienced a period of unrestrained production, 
during wdiich its cxi^oncnts had reached the summit of achieve- 
ment. The usual sequence to sucli a condition is a marked re- 
action, of which art history provides several notable instances, 
including among others that of the great schools of painting in 
Europe of the seventeenth century, whose finest efforts w^rc 
followed by an interval of profound exhaustion. And so it was 
with tl\e architecture of the Mughals*\ In connection with 
Mughal art it has been pointed out that "anonymity was the 
practice of the country and it is thus impossible to trace the 
reaction bet\veen genius and environment which is such a promi- 
nent topic in the history of European art.” 
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SECTION 111 

SOCUL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AS DESCRIBED 
BY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

“The population of India consisted of a small but extremely 
wealthy and extravagant upper class, a small and frugal middle 
class, a very numerous lower class, living generally on the same 
plane of poverty as now.” 

The land was cultivated in small holdings by peasants who 
contributed the largest share of the revenues of the State. 
Mining and manufacture were also organised in small units. In 
view of the fact that the Mughal Government was not a strong 
naval power and there was no big merchant marine, Indian 
merchants could not seek new markets ; but the European 
traders found that the commercial aptitudes of the Indian 
merchants were not inferior to those of the foreigners. 

In agriculture one remarkable change was the introduction 
of tobacco. Its consumption developed with great rapidity. 
Jahangir prohibited smoking in 1617, but Manucci wrote in the 
early years of Aurangzeb's reign that the farmer of taxes paid 
5,000 rupees a day for tobacco duty at Delhi. The demand of 
indigo, cotton and silk also increased during this i.)eriod. The 
peasants were not so conservative as is thought generally. They 
were shrewd enough to follow the market. 

Saltpetre production in Bihar and iron production in 
Golkonda were important manufactures in the Mughal period, 
and the most notable thing during this period was the increased 
production of calico to meet the demand of Western Europe. 
According to Bernier, there was such a quantity of cotton and 
silk in Bengal that it might be regarded as the common store- 
house for these two kinds of merchandise for the Mughal 
Empire, the neighbouring Kingdoms and even the countries of 
Europe. The new factor in commerce was the large consump- 
tion of Indian silk in Japan and of Indian indigo, calico and 
saltpetre in Western Europe. The chief ports of India were 
Eahori Bandar in vSind, Surat, Goa, Calicut, Cochin, Masuli- 
patam, and Satgaon, Sripur, Chittagong and Sonargaon in 
Bengal. 
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The ordinary course of production was at times interrupted 
by famines that were not certainly more frequent thatif they 
arc now. In those days, however, a local shortage of food 
could not be quickly met by importation, and in India the 
tradition existed that ‘aimless wandering in search of food’ 
was the indication of the existence of famine conditions. The 
economic life of a village, a town or a district would break up 
by migration, disease, death. One of the greatest famines 
occurred in 1630-32 in the Deccan and Gujarat, dislocating 
agriculture, industry and commerce for many years. 

Almost all contemporary foreign visitors refer to the cheap- 
ness of food in Indian towns and they usually attribute it to 
the fertility of the country. Tavernier* says that even in the 
smallest villages flour, sugar and sweetmeats could be procured 
in abundance. Manucci wrote about Bengal, “All things are 
in great plenty here, fruits, pul.se, grtfin, imislin, cloths of gold 
and silk.” But Moreland, a modern writer, tries to explain 
this in a different way ; “The economic system .... may be 
regarded as operating to provide the urban population with 
, subsistence below cost. The harvest glut is still a familiar fact 
in India .... at the period wc are considering this recurring 
glut must have been much more acute than now because the 
l)roportion of prcxluce to be sold was much larger while the 
penalties attaching to default were much more severe. At each 
harvest there was an urgent demand for coin and the merchants 
who held coin in slock would practically make their own terms. 
They had, however, to turn over the stock of produce in time 
to be in funds for tlie next harvest and since the urban popula- 
tion was proportionately small, this cdnditicni secured to them 
supplies of food and other produce at less cost than if the 
markets had been free.” Moreland is at some pains to prove 
the poverty of tlie mass of the population in the seventeenth 
century agaitjst the cumulative evidence of almost all European 
travellers. There w^as a much wider area of well-being than 
we can find in the twentieth century. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The European travellers who came to India in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have left valuable evidence with 
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respect to Indian social institutions and economic conditions 
besides giving us useful information concerning Mughal Court 
and camp, 

The Sebastian Friar Manrique in his [tinerario refers to his 
experience in Bengal in 1612. He describes the fertility of the 
Ganges plain, the magnificence of its cotton fabrics, reverence 
for the Ganges and the cow, and the self-innnolalion practised 
juggernath and Sangar. Pietro della Valle, the Italian 
traveller, came to tSurat in 1623. He refers to the absolute 
freedom of religion extended to all in Gujarat. If this Italian 
traveller is to be believed, the practice of “Suttee’’ seems to 
have decreased by the ^lughal discouragement of the rite. 
Della Valle refers to fhe scarcity of “Suttee” near Surat and 
Cambay. Akbar’s regulations against “Suttee” probably pro- 
duced some tcmi>orary effect. Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth 
century and Della Valle* in the seventeenth century travelled 
ill India with their womenfolk. It has been asserted witli 
some truth that nothing shows the high stale of Indian 
civilization as the immunity with which strangers in India 
could take their womenfolk with them. “Had the positions 
been reversed and an Indian traveller attcmi)tcd to travel with 
his family through any of the more civilised countries of 
Europe between the beginning of the lifteenth and the close of 
the sixteenth century, it is doubtiul whether the treatment he 
would have received would have been in any way comparable 
to that which the natives of India, Hindu and Muhammadan 
alike, meted out to their ‘Feringhi’ visitors.” 


KNGUSII "TRAVELI.HR.S 

Hawkins, the “Inglis Khan”, gives us very valuable 
information relating to the economic aspect of the Mansabdari 
system in the lax days of Jahangir, Roe gives us an excellent 
picture of the royal camp, *one of the wonders of my little 
existence*. We learn from Purchas — his Pilgrims that Hawkins 
had to introduce two Englisli sailors into the prescjice of 
Jahangir 'as is the custom and manner of the country for no 
person may stay above twenty-four hours Ij^efore the King to 
know what he is and whence he cometh*. 



FOREIGN ACCOUNTS ^23; 

Bruton and Cartwright, two Englisli merchants, came to 
Bengal in 1632. They stayed at Cuttack. Bruton went to 
Puri, lie says that tlie temple of JiigKcrnath enjoyed freedom 
from taxation until Akbar’s time. This shows that while 
Akbar did not allow any religious persecution, he would not 
grant any indulgence. Bruton writes thus about tlie people of 
Bengal : “They arc notable, ingenious men let it be in what 
art or science soever and will imitate any workmanship that 
shall be brought before them.” 

FRENCH TRAVELLERS 

In 166O three Brenchmen were in India — Bernier, Tavernier 
and Theveiiot. Bernier was a physician, Tavernier a jeweller, 
Thevenot the conii)anion of a French niercliant. Bernier*s 
History and his letters, Tavernier’s Six l^oyagcs and Thevcuot’s 
Narrative do not cover the same grduiid, Tavernier’s account 
being the most im])()rtant of the three. We are told by many 
Western writers that human life in India was held cheap and 
punishments were sudden, arbitrary and severe ; but referring 
to the administration of >Surat, Thevenot tells us that death 
sentence could not be inflicted by even, the highest officials 
without referring to the Mughal Fmperor. We know that in 
1670, when Dr. CbafT and another Dutchman w-erc sent from 
Ilughli to a.ssisl the recovery of the Dutch governor at Patna, 
they were arrested at ^longhyr, .sketching plans of the city and 
the fort. But the iaujdar had to refer the matter to the 
provincial governor. “He had to consult the limperor before 
daring to execute a foreigner caught in the act of flagrant 
espionage.’’ Mughal administration ift its best days was not 
inefficient, at least in certain matters that it regarded as vital. 

Bernier is regarded as a leading authority for the reign of 
Aurangzeb. After his remark that P'rauce before the Revolu- 
tion was 'held without the violation of any right’, it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude that he did not possess the faculty 
of judgment. But this adverse critic of Mughal rule, who gives 
us a glowing picture of good government in France before the 
French Revolution, thinks it necessary to draw’ the attention of 
his Government to the abundance of rice, corn and other' 
necessaries of li/e in Bengal, its well-populated and well- 
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cultivated condition, its tapestries, its embroideries and its silk 
and other manufactures. He explains why India always had 
a favourable balance of trade swallowing up gold and silver 
from other parts of the world. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Moreland, India at the death of Akbar. 

Moreland, Froni^ Akbar to Auranj^zeb. 

Cavibrid^e History of India, Vol. IV*. 

V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
E. F\ Oaten, Foreign Travellers in India. 



CHAPTER XXI 

FALL OF 'I'HE MUGHAL EMPIRE 
SECTION I 

SUCCESSORS OF AURANGZEB 


\V\K OV SUCCKSSION 

The death of AiiraiiMzeb was followed by a war of succes- 
sion among his sons. The eldest, Prince lUuazzam (Shah Alain), 
was in Kabul ; the second, Prince Azam, and the third. Prince 
Kaiii liakhsh, were in the Deccan. Shah Alain, who had made 
secret preparations for the inevitable dbntest, marched quickly 
to Agra ; his second son Aziin-ns-Shan, Oovernor of Bengal 
on recall to the Deccan, had alread}'^ marched with his Bengal 
treasure to Agia and taken possession of the city, though he 
had failed to lake the fort. On the aiiproach of Shah Alam the 
commandant of the Agra fort capitulated and vShah Alam thus 
got the accunmhited treasures in the vaults at Agra. The 
decisive battle of this fratricidal contest was fought near Jajau, 
to the south of Agra, on i8th June, 1707. Azam had witli him 
a very big army of 45,000 foot and 65,000 horse. He was 
supported by Asad Khan and his son Ziiliiqar Khan, who had 
played a prominent part during the last years of Aurangzeb. 
The loss on each side was about 10,000, but AzaiiPs army was 
completely destroyed. He himself lost his life as also his two 
sons. But the civil war w-as not over yet. vShah Alam, known 
as sovereign as Bahadur Shah, had to march to the South to 
defeat Kain Bakhsh at Hyderabad on i.Uh January, i 7 og. Kain 
JBakhsh died of his wounds. 

uUi.ADUK shah (1707-1712) 

Fortunately for Bahadur Shah, events in the Deccan had 
taken a favourable turn. Before proceeding to the North to 
fight for the Uiro^ie, Azam had relea.sed Sliahu, son of 
Shambliuji, from Mughal captivity. This was done on the 
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astute advice of Zulfiqar Khan. A civil war began in 
Maliaraslitra between tlic partisans of Shaliu and those of Tara 
Bai. The ^laratha menace for sometime ceased to trouble 
Delhi. ^ 

But in the Punjab the Sikhs under the leadership of Banda 
were successfully carrying on a war of revenge against the 
Mughal s. Though Bahadur Shah succeeded in taking the Sikh 
fort of Lohgarh, Banda escaped to the hills and the struggle 
continued.’ A jit i^ingh of Marvvar submitted'^ rebelled again 
and then submitted for the second time. The ruler of Marwar 
as also Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur were taken into Mughal 
service. 

Bahadur Sliah died in F'cbniary, 171:3. He was an 
extremely weak man, far too old and easy-going to act with 
sustained energy. He was so undecided that* he could not select 
his Wazir as between ^Junim Khan, his old minister, and Asad 
Khan, who joined liim after Jajan with the prestige of service 
under Aurangzeb. He divided authority between the two which 
made for competition in administration. 

TAHANDAR SHAH (1712-1713) 

The inevitable civil war between the tour sons of Bahadur 
Shall began immediately after his death. Aziin-iis-Shan, his 
second son, was the ablest of the brothers. But Jahandar Shah, 
the eldest, was supported by Zulfiqar Khan, who secretly 
brought all the three princes together for joint action against 
Azini-us-Shan, who was then defeated and .slain. The three 
brothers, Jahandar Shah, Rafi-us-Shan and Jahan Shah, then- 
fell out among themseV,7es. The two younger brothers were slain 
and Jahandar Shah, a worthless profligate, now became the 
iwclinputed master. It was really the triumph of Zulfiqar Khan, 
but the triumph was very short-lived. About eleven months 
later Azim-us-Shan’s son, Farrnkh Siyar, with the help of two 
Sayyid brothers, Hasan Ali (later known as Abdulla Khan)' 
and Husain Ali, succeeded in defeating Jahandar Shah and 
Zulfiqar Khan outside the city of Agra. Jahandar Shah was 
murdered in prison and Zulfiqar Khan was strangled to, death. 
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PARRUkH SJYAR (1713-1719) AND THK ASCENDANCY OP THE vSAYVID 
BROTHERS 

F'arnikh Siyar ruled for only six years. In the Akham^i-- 
Alamgiri there is an alleged will of Aurangzcb in which he thus 
warned his children about the treatment to be accorded to the 
Sayyids of Barha, the clan to which the two principal supporters 
of Farrukh Siyar belonged, “You should be extremely cautious 
in dealing with the Sayyids of Barha. Be not wanting in love 
for them at heart, but externally do not increase their rank, 
because a strong partner in the government soon wants to seize 
the Kingship for himself. If you let them take the reins ever 
so little, the result uill be your own disgrace’*. Tire Sayyid 
brothers of Barha actually ])layed the *part of King-makers 
during the period 1713-1720. Hut this was only possible because 
Farrukh Siyar was ‘feeble, false, cow^ardly and contemptible’. 
The exertion^, of the Sayyid brothers ^won P'arrukh Siyar his 
Empire. Abdulla was appointed ITacb' and Husain Ali Mir 
Hakhslil. Besides these two chief offices they secured the 
government of two subahs for themselves and one for an uncle, 
leaving to the Emperor’s friends and the Turani chiefs the 
lion’s share of offices. The fickle sovereign, howxwer, began 
to plot for their overthrow . Quarrels recurred pretty often but 
were patched up. Husain Ali was sent against Ajit Singh of 
Marwar. He compelled Ajit Singh to make an abject sub- 
mission, though the Emperor secretly instigated the Rather 
Chief to resist. Farrukh Siyar had to send away to Bengal his 
leading adviser and favourite, Mir Jiiinla. Husain Ali was 
then given the government of the Deccan in superses.sion of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. The Emperor continued his idots against the 
Sayyid brothers. Husain Ali at last decided to start with hi>s 
army for the Xorlli ; he granted the Marathas the cliauth and 
sardeshmukhi of the six subahs of the Deccan and a Maratha 
army accompanied him in Iiis Northern expedition^ Farrukh 
Siyar's abject surrender was of no avail. The Sayyids took 
possession of the Imperial palace, deposed Farrukh Siyar and 
put him to death two mouths after deposition. 

"Th’ere is a local tradition among the Sayyids of Barha 
that someone proposed to set aside the Imperial hou>.e 


» See p. 437 . 
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altogether, the throne to be transferred to one of the two 
brothers. Probably the difficulty was to decide wdiich brother 
should reign". Rafi-ud-darajat, a son of the third son of 
Bahadur Shah, was set up as Emperor. Suffering from con- 
sumption, he began to sink very fast and had to be deposed 
soon after, his brother Rafi-ud-daiila, another sickly youth, 
being put in his place. He died in September, 1719', and 
Raushan-Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, fourth son of Bahadur 
Shah, was put 011 ^he throne with the title of Muhammad Shah. 

PALI, OF THE SAYYID nROTHERS 

The Sayyid brothers had made too many enemies and the 

t* 

court party leagued with Nizam-nl-Mulk who about this time 
established himself in the government of the Deccan in opposi- 
tion to the Sayyid bothers. Husain Ali began his inarch to 
the Deccan with the Emperor but w'as assassinated, the Emperor 
conniving at the murder. The day before his assassination he 
is said to have boasted about making Emperor of anyone 
whom he chose to cast his shoe. 

When Abdulla Khan heard about the murder he set up 
another puppet Emperor, Ibrahim, but the Imperial army 
turned northward and at Bilochpur, a village on the Jumna 
about five miles north of Hassanpur, Abdulla was comidetely 
defeated. He was poisoned in Iiis prison two years afterwards. 
Muhammad Shah ordered that the Sayyids should be referred 
to after their death, the one as Namakharam, the other as 
Haramnamak, During the period of Sayyid ascendency the 
Sikh movement led bj' Banda was cruelly suppressed.^ 

MUHAMMAD SHaH (1719-1748) 

Muhammad Shah w as not the man to restore the prestige Qf 
Imperial authority and to revive the glory of Imperial arms. 
He was w^eak, devoted to pleasure, perhaps conscious of the 
hopelessness of the situation. With a demoralised army, a 
disintegrating administration and a nobility whose ^profession 
was envy*, Muhammad Shah followed the policy of drift, and 
during his long reign the dissolution of the Mughal Empire 


’ Sec p. 447. 
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was practically complete. The process of dismemberment was 
begun by Nizam-nl-Mulk, who successively became Viceroy of 
the Mughal Deccan (1713-14, 1720-22) and IVazir of the 
Empire (1722-1724) and finally exercised practically independent 
authority in the Deccan (1724-1748).^ He is the founder of the 
Stjate of Hyderabad. Nadir Shah/ before his departure from 
Delhi with his spoils, w^arned Muhammad Shah particularly 
against Nizat^i-ul-Mulk whom he had found to be the most 
cunning, self-seeking, crafty and unscrupulous among the 
courtiers at Delhi. But if the Nizam as the ablest of the self- 
seeking courtiers achieved the greatest success in his career of 
independence, others less able also achieved success as founders 
of independent Viccroyaltics — Saadat Khan in Oiidh, Alivardi 
Khan in Bengal,’^ and the Rohilla Afghans in the region now 
known as Kohilkhand. The Marathas succeeded in seizing 
Malwa, Bundelkhand, r,ujarat, Berar, and shortly afterwards, 
Orissa. Nadir Sliah\s invasion in 1739 left the Mughal Enii)ire 
bleeding and prostrate. Ahmad Shall Abdali'' completed the 
work begun by him. 

TUK rurPKT EMPKROKS 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by Ahmad Shah (1748-54), 
Alamgir II (1754-59) and Shah Alam II (1759-1S06). The Delhi 
Empire gradually shrank to the northern half of the Gangetic 
Doab with some territory on the west of the Jumna. The Jats 
in the south and the Sikhs in the west encroached upon what 
remained in the liaiids of the puppet nionarchs — unworthy 
descendants of Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
Even in this region the government was not in the hands of 
the nominal Mughal Emperor and between 1784-1S03 it w^as 
included within the Maratha sphere of influence. When, in 
1803, Lord Lake, the British coniinander-iu-cbief. entered Delhi 
and the Maratha power in the Imperial capital collapsed, there 
was an end of the phantom of Imperial authority. The name 
of the dynasty was struck out from the pages of time in 1857, 


^ See pp, 452 - 453 .- 

* See pp. 431 - 433 . 

* See pp. 451 - 452 . * 

* See pp, 437 - 443 , 452 . 
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Mheii the rebel sepoys sought to find a legitimate leader in 
Bahadur Shah II, the last of the Mughals. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE LATER MUGHALvS 

Aurangzeb 

(1658-1707) 


Mvhainmad Sultan 

^iaiiadiir 

Azam 

Akhar 
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1 
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1 
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(1720) 

(1719) 

(1719) 

1 

(1806-37) 




ihdar Hakhl 

I 

-Baliadur Shah II 





(1837-58) 






SECTION II 

PERSIAN. AND AFGHAN INVASIONS 


The Safavi Empire of Persia and the Mughal Empire of 
India bordered on each other. The Safavis and the Timurids 
regarded each other as rivals, but in no instance did the Safavi 
dynasty embark on a policy of conquest. Bernier says, "If 
the Persians were in a condition of undertaking anything 
against Hindustan, why was it that in the last troubles and 
civil wars which continued so long in Hindustan the .Persians 
sat still and looked oti when Dara, Shah Jahan, Sultan Shuja 
and perhaps the Government of Kabul desired their assistance, 
arid' they might, with no very great army, nor great expenses 
have -seized on the fairest part of India beginning from the. 
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Kingdom of Kabul unto the river Indus and beyond it and so 
made themselves umpires of all things.'^ They might have 
also taken 'advantage of Aurangzeb's long absence in the 
South. Persia was not a menace to Mughal India, though it 
was an asylum for Indian rebels and as a neighbour was 
regarded naturally as a rival. 

INVASION OF NADIR SHAH (1738-39) 

The decline of the Safavi P'mpire began earlier than that 
of the Mughal Phnpire. Karly in tlie eighteenth century 
dissolution came, the Safavi Empire ])roke to iheccs, and 
Afghan rule in Persia began in 172a. Nizani-ul-Mulk advised 
Miihaininad Shah Jo march to the assir^tance of tlie Safavids. 
The advice was, of course, rejected. But if the Mughal 
Emiieror refused to march to the assistance of the ruler of 
Persia, another deliverer appeared in the person of Nadir jQuli, 
son of Imam Quli, a poor Turkoman. After expelling* the 
Afgliaiis he deposed the Safavid ruler Talimasp and became 
Regent in 1732 and King in i73t>. Early in 1737 he laid siege 
to the Afghan fort of Qaiidaliar and many Afghan^' fled to the 
Mughal province of Kabul in the norlli. Nadir Shah sent an 
ambassador to tlie Delhi Court to protest against this. The 
Delhi Court detained the ambassador and sent no reply for 
about a year. The triumphant Turkoman was not to be so 
easily got rid of. He decided to invade India. The defences 
of Afghani.staii and the Punjab had been neglected by the 
declining Mughals. Nadir vShah had no difficiilty in conquering 
Afghanistan. He then defeated the Indian forces guarding 
the Khyber i)ass. Although primarily a cavalry leader, he 
could also use his infantry to great effect. He entered Peshawar 
in November, 173S, and resumed his advance in December. 
Zakariya Khan, Governor of the Punjab, submitted after some 
re.sistance. Nadir Shah then marched from Lahore to Karnal 
(20 miles north of Panipat), where lie met the Imperial army 
in P'ebruary, 1739- 

“The proceedings of the Imperial court during Nadir's 
invasion form a tale of disgraceful inefficiency amounting to 
imbecility’*. As 6hulam Hussain, the semi-contemporary 
historian, says, “The roads and passes being neglected, every 
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one passed and repassed, unobserved ; no intelligence' was foil- 
warded to court of what was happening ; and neither Emperor 
nor Minister ever asked why no intelligence of that kind ever 
reached their cars’’. No serious attempt was made to resist the 
invader till his arrival within striking distance of the Imperial 
capital. 

After the fall of the Punjab the Emperor’s advisers, 
among whom must be included Nizam-ul-^rulk, decided to 
entrench at Karnal. The Persian army numbered 55,000, tlie 
total Indian force about 75,000. But the number of Indian non- 
combatants was excessive. Nadir did not make any frontal 
attack but secured Panipat, thus seizing the Mughal line of 
communications with Delhi. The Mughal army was thus com- 
pelled to come out. The battle of Karnal was, however, preci- 
pitated by Saadat Khan’s insistence on going out to the rescue 
of his camj) followers. The battle lasted three hours, S,ooo 
Indians being slain. Negotiations for peace liegan and after 
some discussion it uas agreed that the Persian army would go 
aw^ay on payment of a war indemnity of 50 lakhs. This arrange- 
ment was upset by personal jealousy. Khan Dauran, the Mir 
Bakshi of the Empire, died of his wounds in the Mughal camp. 
The Nizam induced Muhammad Shah to confer the office on 
his eldest son. Saadat Khan, a captive 111 Nadir’s camp, was 
beside himself with jealousy and auger wlien he heard it. He 
assured Nadir Shah that if he vvent to Delhi he would get 20 
crores in cash and jewels. The Nizam and the Emperor in 
their next visit to Nadir Shah were mad'e captives, and the 
invader marched to Delhi with Muhammad Shah in his train. 

A rumour spread in Delhi during Nadir Shah’s stay there 
that he had been assassinated and in a riot some of his troops 
were slain. In revenge he perpetrated a general massacre in 
which 20,000 ivere put to the sword. He spent two months at 
Delhi, issued coins in his name and the public prayer was read 
in his name as sovereign. Pie took with him booty which has 
ueen estimated as high as 70 crores, including all the crown 
jewels, the celebrated diamond Kohri-nur ;and the Peacock 
Throne of Shah Jahan. At the time of his departure he placed 
the crown of Hindustan on the head of Muhammad Shah, who 
ceded to the conqueror the trans-Indus territory of the Mughal 
Empire. Thus was Afghanistan lost to the Mughals. The 
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^iighal Governor of Lahore was also to send liim 20 lakhs 
a year as the surplus revenue of 4 districts east of the Indus 
which he had conquered from local chiefs. This invasion left 
the Mughal Empire ‘bleeding and prostrate’ ; its weakness was 
revealed and its ]:)restige was destroyed. 

INVASIONS OF AHMAI.) SHAH ABDALI 

Nadir vShah was assassinated in 1747. Afghanistan was 
made an independent State by Ahmad ShaVi Abdali. .He had 
come to India in the train of Nadir Shah and he had seen 
with liis own eyes how weak the Mughal Empire was. He 
naturally iollowcd in the tootsteps of Nadir Shah. “With the 
KJiaibar j)ass and the Pes.luiw'ar district in foreign hands, the 
Punjal') became a starting point for fresh e.K])cditions against 
Delhi”. He invaded India for the first time in 1748 and seized 
Ivahorc ; but at Manupnr near Sirhiiu^ lie was defeated by a 
Mughal army nominally led by Prince Ahmad Shah. He in- 
vaded India for the second time in 1750. At Delhi the Iranis 
and the Tiiranis ^\'erl* (piarrelling, and with no help forth- 
coming from the court, the Mughal Oovernor of Lahore, Mir 
Mannu, iKmght him off by agreeing to pay him the surplus 
revenue of the four districts east of the Indus that ^luhammad 
Shah had agreed to pay to Nadir Shah in 1739. 

The third Abdali invasion was undertaken in 1752. Mir 
Mannu was defeated near Lahore and submitted. Abdali con- 
quered Kashmir and the Mughal Emperor, Ahmad Shah, ceded 
to him the entire country as far east as Sirhind. Abdali left 
Mir Mannu as his Ciovernor in Lahore. The Mughal Wasir, 
Safdar Jang, a rival of Mir JMannu, did not come to his help 
but was making preparations for war in Gudh and Allahabad 
while the Mughal Ehnpcror made this territorial cession to 
Abdali’s agent. 

The fourth Abdali invasion took place in 1756-57. Mir 
Mannu w-as dead and the disorganised condition of the Punjab 
caused by bis sudden death brought the invader again to India. 
He entered Lahore and marched straight upon Delhi. The 
Rphilla chief, Najib-ud-daula, went over to him. The Wazir, 
Imad-ul-Mulk, siirrcndered without fight. Abdali looted on an 
enormous scale. AU men, rich and poor, aristocrats and com- 
moners, big merchants and small cultivators, were indiscrimi- 

28 
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nately plundered. Abdali sacked Mathura and plundered 
Brindaban, but an outbreak of cholera in his camp compelled 
him to retreat. The booty Avhich he took with him has liecn 
estimated as high as 12 crores. The helpless Mughal Kmi)eror, 
Alamgir II, was forced to cede formally the Punjab, Kashmir 
as also Sind. Abdali left his eldest son, Timur Shah, at I,ahore 
as his viceroy for the {'overniiieiit of these ceded tracts. But 
the Marathas under Raghunath Rao came to the Punjab and 
expelled Timur SHhh within a year. This made a war to the 
finish between the Marathas and Ahmad Shah Abdali inevitable. 
Abdali came, as was not unexpected, in 1759, and undertook 
a campaign that culminated in the decisive third battle of 
Panipat.' Ahmad Shah did not profit much by this victory. 
His troops clamoured for their pay which was in arrears and 
insisted on being led back. He withdrew in March, 1761. 

xVbdali’s idea now tvas to rule over the Punjab, Sirhind, 
Kashmir and Sind, with Delhi, Agra, Mathura and other ]>laces 
reserved for plunder. But the rise of the Sikh i)Owei very 
soon made untenable his dominion over the Punjab proper. 
He came to India in 1762, r764, 1765 and i7h/. With all his 
military genius and the tradition of victory that attached to his 
name he failed to crush the Sikhs ; the cunning Sikh strategy, 
his preoccupations elsewhere, the disadvantage of lighting with 
a nation in arms and the terribk vitality of the vSikh Khalsa 
(or commonwealth) foiled him and the sovereignty of the Sikhs 
became e.stahlished in the greater portion of the Punjab. Keene 
puts it very aptly, “A few incursions, each less successful than 
its i>redeccssor ; the famous Khalsa w'a.s to settle down, like a 
wall of concrete, a dam against the encroachmentM of the 
northern flood”. 

The motives of Ahmad Shah in undertaking his Indian 
expeditions have been thus analysed by Elphinstone. In the 
fir.st place, he expected thereby to consolidate his power at 
home. Though his was a national Monarchy, he was himself, 
after all, an upstart. He hoped by meliis of his foreign wars 
to increase his reputation and thereby to w’in the loyalty of the 
Afghans. Not only would the Indian campaigns provide him 
with the expenses of maintaining his army but they would also 
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enable liim to heap favours and rewards on the Afghan chiefs. 
The actual results of Abdali’s Indian invasions in Afghanistan 
are not ascertainable, but, in the Punjab at least, he was 
indirectly responsible for the ultimate success of the Siklis and 
his career in India is very intimately a part of the Sikh struggle 
for independence. 


SECTION III 

THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

LAST YEARS OE AURANO/J{n 

The Maratha war of independence, against Aiirangzeb^ 
affected the Maratha State no less than the Mughal Empire. 
During this confiisod i)crif)d, Rajaram had to revive the vSystein 
of ja^irs and ^araujams for the hazarj:lous service which he 
expected the Maratha chiefs to perform. The Marathas redvtced 
spoliation to a system and the State servants had to support 
themselves l)y plundering on all sides. This created a very 
dangerous tradition. ‘"When the Mughals denuded Maharashtra 
of all their effectives, the Marathas, who had been long v\ithout 
a State to govern, a Government to control their activities, now 
found themselves even without an enemy to fight with. The 
floating mass of lawless elements, now off their anchor, drifted 
to all sides without a point or purpose. Crowding these con- 
fusions broke out a civil war*’. The following problems re- 
mained as the legacy of the Maratha war of independence — to 
establish a well-regulated internal administration, to reclaim the 
pcoi^le to civil life, to destroy the germj of civil war, and to 
lay the foundations of a stable Stale. 

SUAHp (1708-49) 

After Aurangzeb’s death his son Azam released Shahu’^ 
(son of Shambhuji) in expectation that his return to Maha- 
rashtra would cause a division among the Marathas who were 
then united under the leadership of Tara Bai. This calculation 
proved to be quite correct. Tara Bai refused to give up her 
sou’s claims. She asserted that Shahu was an impostor, and 
compelled her courtiers to swe?ir fidelity to her son against 


' See pp. 406, 408-411 
* See p. 406. 
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other claimants. Thus a civil war began in Maharashtra* 
Shahu entered Satara and was crowned in January, 1708., Tara 
J^ai fell back upon Paiiliala, 12 miles from Kolhapur which 
was made the capital of the rival Kingdom. Her son died in 
1712. Tara Bai was removed from the administration of 
Kolhapur and her place was taken by her co-wife Rajas Bai, 
who administered the Kolhapur Kingdom on behalf of her son 
Shambhuji. But Shahu’s hold on the Maratha State at Satara 
was very precarioits in view of the prevalence of open anarchy. 
A very remarkable man now appeared who became the saviour 
of the Maratha State. 


GRNKALOGICAL TAllLK OF THK BHONSbA CHHATKAPATIS 

4 


Jija Uai 


Sai Bai = Shiva ji I 

Saiiibhnji I 
(1680-89) 

1 

Shriliu I or Sliivnji H 
(1708-49) 


- Sliahji - Tiika Bai 

I I. 

I Vyankoji or Kkoji 
I (Tanjriro) 

i 

(1627 or 1630-1680) —Soy r a Bai 

I 

Tara Bai = Bajaraiii (1689-1700) --Rajas Bai 

i I 

Sliivaji 111 Sambhuji II 

(1700-1712) (1712-1760) 

I iKoJhapur BrancJi) 

Ram Raja 
(1749-1777' 


Shab.a Jl 
‘adopted) 
(i;77-1810) 

I 


Pratap Singh 
(1810-39) 


Sbahji 

(1839-48) 


[Ram Raja was adopted by Shaliii 1 After the Third Anglo-Maratha 
War Lord Hastings plated Pratap Singh on the throne of Satara. 
When Shahji died without leriving any heir Satara was annexed to the 
Company’s dominions by I^ord Dalhou.sie. The descemlaiits of Sambhuji 
II are still ruling at KoUiapur,] 


PKvSItWA BALAJI VISWANATII (1713-20) 

Balaji Visw^anath was a Chitpavan Brahmin of the Konkan. 
His early life is obscure. He rose to prominence in the service 
of Dhanaji Jadav^ and it is said that he was one of those who 
induced Dhanaji to desert Tara Bai and join Shahu. .Dhanaji 
died in 1710. His son Chandrasen Jadav, however, deserted to 
fColhapur and afterwards joined Nizam-ul-Mulk. In 1712 Balaji 


^ Sec p, 410. 
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was appointed as a Senakiuta or agent in charge of the army. 
He brought order and efTiciency in the administration of Shahu’s 
Kingdom. He was appointed Peshwa on November i6, 1713. 
The robber barons were one after another crushed, but Balaji 
had to conciliate Kanhoji Angria, who had allied himself with 
Kolhapur and was advancing up the Bhorghat. In February, 
T714, a treaty was signed at Tonavala which guaranteed to 
Angria 10 forts and 16 fortified places of less strength and also 
recognised him as the Sarkliel (admiral) of*the Maratlia fleet. 
He transferred his allegiance to Salara and the vSatara Govern- 
ment agreed to hel]) him against liis enemies — the Sidis, the 
Portuguese and the English. 

After the confusion, ueakness and 'total anarchy of the 
period 1689-1712, it was necessary to initiate a new x->olicy. In 
the spirit of the treaty of Lotiavala Balaji created what came 
to be known as the celebrated Maratha confederacy. As the 
price of Maratha support he secured from Sayyid Husciin Ali^ 
the grant of chauih and smcicshniukhi of the six subahs of the 
Mughal Deccan (171^8). Balaji accomi>anied Husain Ali to Delhi 
and saw with his own eyes the anarchy and confusion there. 
The grant of chauth and sardcsfimukJu was confirmed by 
Mtiliammad vShah later, and on the basis of this grant the 
Maratha confederacy uas brought into existence as an orgaiiisa- 
lion for collecting chauih and sardcsJiniukhi. The Pcslnva, tlie 
I'ratinidhi , the Sena pal i, the Sena Saheb Subab and other 
Maratha chiefs had sj>heres of influence from whicli they 
collected these dues. The sardeshmukhi was to be paid entirely 
to the King ; 25 per cent, of the chauth was also to be given 
to him. Six per cent. (Sahotra) and thr^fe per cent. (Nadguuda) 
of what remained of the chauth could be assigned by the King 
to whomsoever he pleased. The remainder (bb per cent.) of the 
chauth (Mokasa) fell to the share of the chiefs. This comidi- 
cated system of collection held the confederacy together, and 
served as an instrument of Maratha imperialism. None had a 
compact prox)erty that might render him altogether independent. 
The Maratlias demanded chauth and sardeshmukhi on the basis 
of the standard assessment of the days of Todar Mai or Malik 
Anibar, which these regions harassed by war could not pay. 


See p. 427 . 
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Arrears were thus always due and a standing- cause of war was 
thus always there. The Maratha State refused to take a lump 
sum or a solid territorial possession and deliberately preferred 
asvsignments on proprietors. The crowd of Maratha agents 
servtid as watchdogs of Maratha interest in different parts of 
the Deccan. 

PKSHWA BAJl RV) I (1720-40) 

Balaji Viswanath died in 1720 and was succeeded in his 
Peshwashi]) l)y his son Baji Rao. He pursued the policy of 
northward expansion in opposition to tlie policy of Pralimdhi 
Sripat Rao, who preferred the jdaii of consolidating ]\Iaratha 
hold on the Deccan. •Shahii was carried away by the Peslnva’s 
eloquence and his argiinicnt which uas sinnnied up in llie 
following words: ns, strike at tlic trunk of the withering 

tree and the branches will fall off Iheinselves/’ The Maralha 
flag was to fly from the Krishna to the Indus. 

Repeated exi)editioiis were led into Malwa and Gujarat. 
Malhar Holkar, Udaji Puar, Ranoji Sindhia and other lieutenants 
of Baji Rao gained ex])erience in tliese expeditions. As Grant 
Duff puts it, '"Baji Rao comprehended the nature of ])redatory 
power and perceived its growth in turlnilence and anarch)" for 
which the system of distributing tlie revenue was the first 
remedy ; he foresaw' that confusion abroad would tend to order 
at home and that as commander of distant exi)editions he should 
acquire the direction of a larger force than any other chief of 
the empire. The revenues of the Deccan w-ould improve by 
w’ithdrau'ing the hordes of horse which unprofitably consumed 
them.’^ The victories whicli the Peshwa gained enabled him to 
acquire complete ascendancy over the Chhatrapali. 

In 1726 the Peshwa went to the south and a contribution 
was levied from vSeringapatam, but he was always in favour of 
northward expansion. Ni/.am-iil-Mulk blocked his way ; with 
characteristic artifice he allied w-ith Shambhuji II of Kolhapur 
and disidaced the Maratha collectors of chaulh and sardesh- 
ntukhi. This meant war. In 1728 Baji Rao by means of 
skirmishing succeeded in drawing him into a situation at Palkhed 
(ao miles west of Daulatabad) in which the Marathas completely 
surrounded Nizani-ul-Mulk*s army in a w^aterless w^aste. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk had to give up the cause of Shambhuji and afford 
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security for the future collection of chauth and sardeshmukhi by 
Maratha agents. 

Hut Nizam-ul-Mulk\s diidomacy was at work, fomenting the 
jealousy of the Maratha Scnapaii^ Trhubak Rao Dabhadc. Tlicrc 
was oi)en war between the Peslnva and the Senapati, but the 
former succeeded in defeating and killing the latter at Dabhoi in 
1731. Baji Rao\s brother, Chimnaji Appa, defeated and killed 
Girdhar Bahadur, tlie Miighal Governor of Malwa, at Amjhera 
(near Dhar) the siinie year. Muhaininad Whan Bangash, who 
succeeded Cxirdhar Bahadur, could not stem the tide of Maratha 
advance and liis .successor. Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, came 
to an agreement v^’ith the Peshwa. Emperor Muhamlnad vShah 
recognised Baji Rao as tlie Deput\' Governor of Malwa. The 
chauth and sardeshmukhi of (hijarat were also ceded to the 
Marathas, the Dabhade family assisted V)y the Gaikwads 
dominating in that region. After the battle of Dabhoi the 
Gaikwads eclii)sed the Dabhades in importance. 

Baji Rao al.so led several expeditions into the Canges-Jumna 
Doab Jind the Delhi region. All Mughal attemi>ts to stop him 
failed completely. He ^ even [duudered the suburbs of Delhi. 
Muhammad Shah at last appealed to Xi/am-ul-Mulk to come to 
Delhi to help, him to defeat the Marathas. In 1738 the Mughal 
army led by Ni/am-ul-Mnlk and the Marathas under Baji Rao 
met near Bhopal. Nizam-ul-Mulk was hemmed in on all sides, 
the Marathas cutting off his supplies. They also prevented 
reinforcements reaching him and he was compelled to sign a 
convention granting Baji Rao the whole of Malwa as also com- 
plete sovereignly over the territory between the Narbada and 
the Chambal, Raja Chhatra Sal* of Butidelkhand, who died in 
T733, had by a will already left to Baji Rao one-third of Bundel- 
hand ; his sons in ])ossession of the rest of Bimdelkhand became 
allies of Baji Rao. 

The Peshwa \yas now in a position to strike with greater 
vigour at ‘the trunk of the withering tree', but Nadir Shah now 
invaded India and the Delhi Government collapsed under his 
bIow^ Baji Rao appears to have thought that Nadir Shah would 
cstablisli himself as Emperor of Delhi ; he proposed to enter into 
an alliance with Nasir Jang, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was 


• Sec p. 392 . 
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then in charge of Hyderabad during his father’s absence at 
Delhi. Baji Rao said, “Hindus and Mussalmans, the whole 
power of the Deccan, must assemble and I shall spread my 
Marathas from the Narbada to the Chambal”. He asked his 
brother Cliimnaji, tlien besieging Bassein (under the Portu- 
guese), to desist. Cliimnaji, however, pushed the siege witli 
great vigour and brought it to a triumphant conclusion in May, 
^ 739 - He thus removed the Portuguese menace from the 
Konkan. [t was •the most vigorous siege ])rosecutcd by the 
Marathas. The Maratha chiefs hurried with all speed after the 
fall of Bas.sein to meet the Persian invader, hut news now arrived 
that Nadir Shah had retreated, after restoring the degraded 
Muhammad Shah. Bdji Rao himself died in April, 1740. 

Baji Rao was not only a great soldier hut also a great 
general. He has been rightly descril>ed as ‘a heaven-born cavalry 
leader’ , In his moveiifents we find a unique combination of 
speed with surprise. He had all the (lualities reepured in a great 
leader — character, jiersistence, energy, courage, political 
sagacity. He established Maratha supremacy in the Deccan and 
laid the foundations of their j)olitical hegemony in Northern 
India. But he made no attempt to check the dangerous feudal 
tendency which was destined to ruin the Maratha cause under 
his successors. 

PEvSHWA IlALAJI BAJI R\0 (iJ/IO-hl) 

Baji Kao’s eldest son, Balaji Baji Rao, succeeded him in 
Peshwaship. Chhatraluxti iShalni was always a factor to reckon 
with, but he died in December, 1749. Tara Bai declared that 
there was a posthurnoifs son of Shivaji II, Ram Raja by name, 
brought up ill concealment liy a wandering bard after he had 
been smuggled out of Panhala at birth. In accordance with 
Shahu’s will this young man w as brought to Satara and solemnly 
e«;^>\vned. Tara Bai had hoped to control the State in his name. 
But finding this to be impossible she declared him to be an 
impostor. Ram Raja was brought from Satara to Poona, where 
he drew up an agreement known as the “Sangola Agreement” 
by which all the chief offices in the State were given to the agents 
of the Peshwa (1750). Henceforth the capital of the Maratha 
Empire was Poona and not Satara. The Chhairapati no longer 
counted in the Maratha State ; he was a rots faineant. 
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Balaji followed in the footsteps of his illustrious father in 
his policy of northward expansion, but the South too received 
his attention. Expeditions were .sent to the Carnatic and tribute 
was realised from districts south of the Krishna. Quite early 
in his career as Pesliwa Balaji boup^ht off the opposition of 
Raghuji Blionsle, the Maratha chief of Berar, an inveterate 
opponent of the Pesliwa family, by giving him a free hand in 
Bengal ; the Berar chief’s annual incursions into Bengal com- 
[lelled Alivardi to surrender to liim the province of (Jrissa and 
to agree to ])ay him annually 12 lakhs of rupees as the chauih 
of Bengal.^ Balaji had Ins tussles with the Nizam, Salabat 
Jang, who was guided by iliat brilliant Frenchman, Bussy. 
Prissy’s trained infantry outmanoeuvred* the Maratlias on more 
tlian one occasion in 1751. The Pesliwa could not make an 
effort to eliminate the vState of Hyderabad so long as that re- 
sourceful Frenchman \ias there. But lie was recalled hy Tally, 
the French (hivernor of Pondichery, in 1758. Then Balaji 
made a supreme effort to ciush the Nizam’s Slate. The fort 
of Ahiiiadnagar was surrendered to the Pesliwa. Ibrahim Khan 
(lardi, a soldier of fortune who commanded the Nizam’s artillery 
and who was trained in the school of Bussy, was persuaded 
to join the Peshwa’s service. vSadashiv Rao Bhau, the Pe.sh\va’s 
cousin, won a spectacular victory over the Nizam at Ildgir in 
17O0 and compelled him to agree to .surrender a large territory.' 
It was the apogee of Maratlia grealiie.ss in the Deccan. The 
Slate of Hyderabad would have been cni)j)led for ever, but 
momentous events liappencd in the North that w'cre destined 

soon to nullify the effects of this victory. 

» 

.NORTH 1ND1.\N KXPKDITIOMS 

The Peshwa’s brother, Raghunath Rao, led two expeditions 
to the North. The first expedition was in 1754-56. He realized 
tribute from Jaipur, Kota, Hundi and other States in Rajputana ; 
lie also helped Imad-ul-Mulk, the Mughal to depose the 

Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah and to imt Alauigir II on the 
throne. Iiriad-iil-Mulk became entirely dependent on the 
Mafathas. I/ands in the Gangctic Doab were alienated to the 
Maratlias. Raghunath Rao’s second North Indian expedition 

^ Sec p. 452. 

’ See pp. 453-454. 
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was in 1757-58. Ahmad Shah Abclali had invaded India for 
the fourth time in 1756-57, entered Delhi and compelled the 
^luRhal Emperor to cede to him the Punjab and Multan. After 
Ahdali was gone came Paglninalli Rao. Imad-ul-Mulk again 
joined the IMaratkTis. coatgiit with entering Delhi, RagllU*" 
nath Rao also advanced to the Chenab and then withdrew* 


THE 

MARAIHA EMPIRE 

Circa.. 1758 A.D. 

The Mat^atha €ntpire D 



[This map represents the approximate extent of the Maratha 
Phnpire at the conclusion of Raghunath Rao's 
Punjab expedition.] 


leaving Adina Heg Khan as the Maratha viceroy of the Punjab.. 
This expedition was a “hollow show and financially barren**. 
It led to a deficit of 88 lakhs, and this provocative advance to 
the north-west and the exiinlsion of Abdali's viceroy made a 
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war Vcuirance with him inevitable. However, after this specta- 
cular exploit Raghiinatli Kao was recalled to the South, Dattaji 
Sindhia being left in charge of Maratha affairs in the North. 
While the Marathas were fighting with the Nizam in the South 1 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had already succeeded in sweeping away 
Maratha opposition in the Punjab. He defeated and killed 
Dattaji Sindhia at Barari (lhat (10 miles nortli of Delhi) in 
January, 1760, entered Dellii and defeated Malhar Rao Holkar. 
Pic then waited at Aligarh for the impending decisive fight. 

THIRD UATTXE OK PANIPAT (ijbl) 

The victor of X'dgir was, therefore, sc*nt to Ihe* Xorlli to 
fight It out with Abdali. The plan of Sadashiv Rao Bliaii was 
to build a bridge of boats near litawa, attack Abdali in the 
upper Doab and raid the territory of Shuja-ud-daula of Oiulh. 
Hut rains began too early that year, jurats could not be secured, 
and lihau changed his plan. He decided to attack Delhi which 
he succeeded in taking from its Afghan garvison in August, 
1760, but the problem of food supply could not be solved 
thereby. He next reached Panipal in October, 1760. Abdali 
ill the iiieantime won over Shuja-ud-daula, marched as quickly 
as he could, crossed the Jumna at Baghpat and came near the 
Marathas. Bhau entrenched at Paiiipat in November, 1760. 
vSkirmishes and minqr battles took place for sometime between 
the Marathas and the Afghans, who liad entrenched about eight 
miles away. The Maratha army was by December, 17^0, pent 
up, their food supply exhausted, their horses and guncattlc 
fasting and dying. The starving Marathas deeijj^ed to fight a 
desperate battle and on the 14th Jaiimny, 176I1 marched out. 
The forces actually engaged have been thus estimated : 
Afghans 60,000 ; ^larathas 45,000 excluding irregular troops 
and camp followers. The battle raged from dawTi to about 
3 P.M.. No victory was perhaps more complete and no defeat 
more conclusive. Very few Marathas escaped, and among the 
few were Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Sindhia, destined to play 
a prominent part in Maratha affairs in later years. "An entire 
generation of leaders was cut off”, including Viswas Rao, the 
eldest son of the Peshwa, who was the nominal commander, as 
also Bhau himself. • "It was a nation-wide disaster like Flodden 
Field ; there was not a home in Maharashtra that had not to 
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luoiirii the loss of a iiieiiiber, and several houses their very 
heads*’. The news of this terrible disaster hastened the Povshwa’s 
death, which took place in June, 1761. 

The third battle of Paiiipat must be regarded as one of the 
most decisive events in Indian history. On that fatal field 
Maratha Imperialism received its greatest blow and the Peshwa’s 
prestige was rudely shaken. The Marathas lost their hold on 
Malwa, Rajputaiia and the Doab ; in the Deccan the fruits of 
the victory of L\lg^r were lost and the Nizam l)oldly assumed 
the offensive. Hut recovery was not long delayed ; under 
Peshwa Madhav Rao I the Marathas defeated the Nizam, re- 
covered their hold on Northern India, and brought Emperor 
Shah Alam II under their protection. By then, however, the 
Indian world was very much changed. The British had brought 
Bengal and Bihar under their control and established their 
suzerainty over Oudh. •Panipat made it impossible for tlie 
Marathas to resist the growth of British power in the Ganges 
valley. In llie South the temporary eclipse of Maratha power 
enabled Haidar Ali to consolidate his power in Mysore. Within 
the Maratha confederacy a great change came after 1772 ; 
Sindhia, Holkar, Bhonslc and Gaikwad became virtually in- 
dependent of the Pcsh\\a*s control. Mjiratha Imperialism in 
Northern India henceforth meant the domination of Sindhia and 
Holkar, not the supremacy of the Peshwa. 

GENEALO(;iCAIy TAiiiwK OF THE PKSifVV.'uS 
I Balaji Viswauatli (1713-20) 

i 

Chin Ilia ji Appel 

I 

Sadashiv Rao Jiluiu 
(killed, 1761) 


Viswas Rao 4. Madhav 5. Narayaii 
(killed, 1761) Rao 1 Rao 

(1761-72) (1772-73) 

I 

7. Madhav Rao 
Narayaii 

(Madhav Rao II) 
(1774-96) 
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SECTION IV 

SIKHS, JATS AND RAJPUtS 

the wSiKiis IN TirE i7^ni century 

A brief account of the Sikhs till the cruel death of Guru 
Arjan (1606) has been given in previous chapters.^ Under his 
son and successor Hargobind j 1606-45) a transition to militarism 
became a feature of Sikh history. Hargobftid was warlike ; he 
kept a stalde of liorscs and 300 mounted followers. “He 
grasped a sword and marched with his devoted followers among 
the troops of the empire or boldly led them to oppose or over- 
come provincial governors or personar enemies. During the 
ministry of Hargobind the vSikhs increased greatly in numbers 
and the fiscal policy of Arjair' and the armed system of his 
^011 formed them into a kind of sftjiarate state within the 
empire’ \ 

Hargobind passed over his sons and nominated his grandson 
liar Rai (1645-61) as successor He was of a peaceable dis- 
liosition, but for joining Dara Shukoh in the War of vSuccession 
lie had to send his eldest son Ram Rai as a hostage to the 
Mughal court. His second son, Har Krishan (1661-64) succeeded 
him. SiUTimoiied to Delhi, he died there of smallpox, nominat- 
ing 'I'cg Ihdiadur, second .'-on of Hargobind, as the ninth Guru. 

Quite early in his career Teg Bahadur was summoned to 
Delhi for liis activities that were not liked by the established 
Government ; but he was i>rolccted by Ram Singh, son of ^lirza 
Raja Jai Singh of Amber, and in his com]iany the Guru went 
to Patna and thence to Assam. After Ins return to the Punjab 
he was seized and taken to the capital, where he uas ignomi- 
niously put to deallr^ liy an Imperial order in 1675. 

It has been said that he was pul to death because of the life 
of violence he led. Sikh tradition, however, asserts that he 
lived the harmless life of the wandering devotee. This incident, 
however, powerfully helped the transformation of the vSikhs 
into a martial people. Before starting for Delhi in answer to 
Imperial summons he girded upon his young son Gobind the 


' See pp. 321 - 322 ^ 366 . 
•See p. 322 . 

» See p. 392 . 
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sword of Hargobind, thus hailing him as his successor in the 
event of his execution. 


GURU GOBIND SINGH ( 1675 - 170 S) 

The last apostle of the Sikhs awakened his followers to a 
new life. He established the Khalsa or the theocracy of the 
Singhs. The philosophical basis of the religion remained un- 
changed, but the outward forms and ceremonies were 
transformed. His 'followers were to be henceforth called 
Singhs or lions. The rite of initiation was to be called [jahuL 
Their watchword sliould be, *‘Hail Cluru’’. They should lionour 
tlie memory of Guru Nanak and Ins successors. They were to 
have long hair, dagger, comb, bangle, breeches. They should 
devote their energies to steel alone, ever wage war and slay 
enemies. By means of a new name, new dress, new equipment 
and neAV ceremonies ^'he Called in the human energy of the Sikhs 
from all other sides and made it flow' in a particular direction 
only. By this means the Sikh nation w’as poured into the mould 
of a .special purpose**. A religious, teacher, a military leader 
and a rebel, it is not easy to jflace his actions in due order. He 
fought with the hill Rajas of the Punjab and also with the forces 
of the Mughal Emi)ire ; his sons w'cre put to death by tlie Mughal 
Faujdcir of Sirhind. He sided with Bahadur Shah in the war of 
succession, proceeding with him to South India, where lie was 
murdered by an Afghan in 1708. He declared that the Guru 
would henceforth be found in the Khalsa. So the personal Guru- 
ship was abolished. 


+• 


THH SIKU GrRI\S 

1. Naiiak (Ix)ra 14(39, died 1538j 

2. Augad (pericKl of Guruship ; 1538-52) 

3. Amar Das (1552-74) 

I 

Daughter 

Bibi Bliani = 4. Ram Das (1574-81) 

I 

5. Arjaii (1581-1600) 

6 . Hargoliind (1606-45) 


Gurditta 

I 

7. Har Rai (1645-61) 

I 

8. liar Kristian (1661-64) 


9. Teg Bahadur 
(1664-75) 

10. Gobiiid Singh 
(1675-1708) 
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.'SIKH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN THE i8TH CENTURY 

Banda succeeded Guru Gobind Singh as the temporal leader 

of the Sikhs. He took vSirhind and slew its Faujdar who was 
responsible for the murder of Guru Gobind Singh's sons. He 
occupied a portion of the country at the foot of the hills, but was 
driven out of his stronghold at Lohgarh by Bahadur. Shah^ and 
Miinim Kliaii. He reappeared in Sirhind in the days of Farrukh 
isiyar ; compelled to take shelter in the fort of Gurdaspur, he 
was reduced by starvation to submit. He was put to death at 
Delhi with his followers in 1716. An active persecution was 
kept up against the Sikhs by the Governors of the Punjab. But 
the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shall Abdali created 
conditions favourable to the Sikhs, who never lost the impress 
of Guru Gobind .Singli even in the days of their greatest 
adversity. 

After 1752 the Mughal power ceased to count so far as the 
Punjal) was concerned“ and the Sikhs had to fight with Ahmad 
Sliah Abdali. After Al)dali's gieat victory over the Marathas 
at Panipat (1761) it was expected that he wc»uld be able to 
strengthen his hold over the Punjab. But the hovering and 
harassing tactics of the Sikh marauding bands and the elusive 
nature of the enemy whom he could not crush wore out the great 
warrior, tie gained a victory over them in 1762 near Ivudhiaua 
in which he killed about 12,000 Siklis, but victory was ineffective. 
By 1767 lie jiractically confessed that he was beaten and left the 
Sikhs to themselves.'^ 

The ^ success of the Sikhs in the long contest against 
Abdali was due to several causes. In the first jdace, the 
Sikh method of warfare was admirably well suited to the 
circumstances. Having no chance of success in pitched battles 
they cut off bis supplies and tried to ruin him without fighting. 
Ahmad Shah could not reach them in their mountain 
retreats. Secondly, he could not spare a sufficient number of 
troops in the Punjab to tirevent the Sikhs from recovering their 
possessions and power. Thirdly, there w'ere frequent rebellions 
in Afghanistan that often diverted his attention from India. 
Finally; an individual, how'ever gifted, however great, is always 

*See p. 426 . 

*See p. 433. 

*See p. 434. 
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at a disadvantage in fighting with a nation in ams^ fired by a 
consciousness of its own destiny. Ahmad Shah is said to have 
remarked that it would be necessary for the complete reduction 
of Sikh power to wait until their religious fervour had evaporated. 
During the war of independence the >Sikhs presented an almost 
united front, and for the successful teiinination of this struggle 
credit should be given to the entire nation, not to any individual. 
After the virtual extinction of Abdali's power the disciples of 
Guru Gobind Singh parcelled out the greater portion of tlic 
Punjab among themselves and formed tvNclvc Mish or as.socia- 
tions of warriors led by powerful chief.s, thus developing what 
has been described as “tlieocratic confederate feudalism’'. 

RISK AND FAKD OK TIIIC JATS 

A branch of the Jat people was settled in the country south 
of the Jumna between Agra and Delhi. They occupied a position 
on the flank of the road between the two capitals and of the 
routes leading from these through Ajmer towards tlie Dcccan 
In the reigti of Auraiigzeb this robusl race began to create great 
trouble.^ The rebellion of (lOkla Jat was suppressed in ibho, 
that of Raja Ram Jat in The Jats under Bliajja became 

troublesome again in 1705-1707. Bhajja's son Churaman was 
taken into Imperial service in 1707. lie fell into disfavour in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah and consolidated his ])Ositioii V»y 
constructing a stronghold at a place called Thun. It was deemed 
necessary to make an attempt to suppress him. vSawai Jai Singh 
of Amber was sent against him in 1716. He invested Thun, but 
the courtiers of Delhi persuaded the Iun])eror to agree to accept 
term.s favourable to the Jat chief. The Jat leader remained a 
formidable power too near the Imperial capitals. Troubles were 
created by the sons of Churaman who took refuge in the fort of 
Thun. Chiiraman’s nephew, Badan vSingh, joined the 
Imperialists who succeeded in taking Thun in 1721. Badan 
Singh now became the Jat chief. 

After Badan Singh's death (1756) his adopted son and 
successor, Suraj Mai, made the Jats a very formidable power in 
Hindustan. Badan Singh and Suraj Mai raised or repaired fotir 
almost impregnable fortresses in their dominions — Dig, Kiim- 


See p. 392 . 
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blier, Bharatput, Ver. Suraj Mai also disciplined a body of 
cavalry after a method of his own. The Marathas as well as 
Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded his country on more tlian one 
occasion. He would on such occasions retire to his fortresses 
and bid defiance to the invaders. At the time of the Afghan 
invasion of 1757, the Jats offered the most stubborn resistance 
at Chaumuha when the Afghans tried to plunder Mathura. The 
Jats failed to stein the tide of invasion, but theirs was perhaps 
the most stubborn resistance on record. When Ahmad Sliah 
Abdali withdrew after the Panipat campaign the Jat Raja was 
pcrhai)s the strongest ijoteiilate in India ‘with absolutely uii- 
iinjiaired forces ami an overflowing treasury.’ He ca])tiired Agra 
fort in June, 1701. I'n fortunately for tffc Jat Kingdom, vSuraj 
Mai was killed in 170,^ in a i)etty skirmish with Najib-itd-daitla 
who was at that tunc dictator of Delhi. His son, Jawahir Singh, 
succeeded liiin. lie had a 'stormy carA;r. Pic was assassinated 
ill 1768. The Jat power now began to decline. It was torn by 
family dissensions and factious opjiosition. The Imiierial army 
of Shall Ahun II led by Mir/a Najaf Khan recovered Agra in 
T773 and Dig in 177^^1. The declining Jat power continued to 
exist ivitli its centre in the impregnable fort of Bharatpur. 


THK KAJITTS IN THE iSTH CENTURY 

Rana Raj vSinglP of ^kwvar died in ibSo. His vStalc, 
unrivalled in its i»re-eminencc in the eyes of Hindu India, fell 
into the back-ground due io the W’eakness of his successors and 
their isolation from the Mughal court. Amber had played a very 
important . part in Mughal history under Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh and Mirza Raja Jai Singh. ^ Jodhpur was i)erhaps equally 
important in the Mughal jieriod and the Rathor soldiery formed 
a very important clement in the Mughal army. The thirty years* 
war in Marwar after Jasw^ant Singh’s death'* eclipsed that State 
for some time. In the days of Muhammad Shah two prominent 
chiefs of Rajinilana, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur and Abhai Singh 
of IVIanvar, were pre-eminent in the Mughal court. Jai vSiiigh 


’ See p. 394. 

»See pp. vM5, 383, 384 , 398, Sm 
■* Sec pp. 393-395. 
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died in 1743, Abhai Singh in 1749. Witli the dissolution of the 
Mughal Empire Rajputana lOvSt tliat j^eace which the suzerainty 
of the ^lughals had imposed and maintained for about two 
centuries. “Rajputana became a zoological garden with the 
barriers of cages thrown down and the keepers removed There 
were three storm centres — Bundi, Jaipur and Marw ar —where 
rivals contended with eacli other for succession. The Marathas 
led incursions into these territories, siding with one of the 
claimants against fhe other. Ilolkar and Sindhia regarded 
Rajputana with its internal distractions as a land to lie 
jdundered. Even when tlie civil wars ended, Maratha visitations 
continued. Tliis is the history of RaJimtana until the establish- 
meiit of British suzel'ainty — a story of war, domestic and 
foreign, with disorder and economic nun inevital)le conse- 
quences. The Rajputs in the eighteenth century seemed to be 
a jdayed out race. • 


SECTIO.N V 

INDEPENDENT VICEROYALTIES (OUDH, BENGAL, 
HYDERABAD) 

CAUSKS OF TflK RISE OF INDEPENDF.A' r VlCKRoVAU fF, S 

The Clreat Mughals were eftcclivc rulers. They had a 
system of checks and balances in their provincial administration 
that made it impossible for the Subalidcus to assert their 
independence. But uiidi:r the weak Eater Mughals (to be more 
precise, from the days of ^luhammad Shah- the pernicious prac- 
tice of uniting several rich jirovinces under the government of 
one viceroy, as also the lack of supervision, made it easier for the 
Provincial Satraps to become practically independent. The 
Nizam, who controlled tlie resources of all tlie Mughal Subalis 
of the Deccan, established the state of Hyderabad. Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa formed an independent viceroyalty. The hereditary 
princijde came to be acknowledged in Provincial Ooveruments. 
These viceroyalties were at a considerable distance from the seat 
of the Central Government. But even viceroys nearer Delhi, like 
the Nawabs of Oudh, became practically independent. 
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TIIK NAVVABS OF OUDH ' 

vSaadat Khan was a Persian iinmij?rant from Nishapur. 
Appointed Faujdar of Hindatiii and Byana in 1720, he shoAved 
Kieat ability in the court intrigues in which alone a successful 
career could be made in those days. He was for some time put 
in charge of Agra and was a])pointed also to the government of 
Oudli, He was given the title of Burhan-ul-Mulk. After his 
lailure against the Jats, he \fas removed fsom the government 
Agra but continued to enjoy a semi-independent position in 
Oudh. In the battle of Karnal (1739) he was taken prisoner by 
Xadir Shah whom he induced to imi)ri.son tlie ^lughal Emperor 
and to go to Dellii/ but at the Imperial capital he was threatened 
with personal chastisement for his failure to raise the* promised 
raii'^mii He comiliitted suicide to escape dishonour. 

He was succeeded in his governmemt of Oudh by his nephew 
and son-in-law Abul Mansur Khan, better known by his title of 
Safdar Jang. He rose to be the ira^ir of Em]>eror Ahmad Shah. 
After his death in 1754 his son, Shuja-ud-daula, succeeded in the 
independent government of Oudh. He also enjoyed the rank of 
ITrtrn' of the Mughal Emperor, the rois jaineanl Shah- Alani II. 
After the battle of Huxar (1764) he gradually became a vassal of 
the East India Company. 

THK NUA’AnS Ov BKMrVl, 

lleiigal, Bihar and Orissa became practically an independent 
viceroyalty under Murshid Quli Khan, the celc]:)raled De7i'an of 
Aurangzeb.'* Towards Hie close of Aurangzeb’s reign Murshid 
Quli Khan was the Dni'an of Bengal and A/din-us-Shan was the 
SubaJidar, and during the long absence of Azim-iis-Shan from 
lus i)rovinces he was also placed in charge of the military 
administration of Bengal and Orissa. When P'^arrukl; Siyar 
ascended the throne he was appointed Deputy Governor of 
Bengal with an absentee Governor, and was made Subalidar of 
Orissa in his own name. On the death of Murshid Quli Khan in 
1727 his son-in-law, Shuja-ud-diii Muhammad Khan, succeeded 
him in "the government of Bengal and Orissa. Bihar was added 
to the viceroyalty of Bengal during his administration. He died 

^ See p. 432. 

* See pp. 376 - 377 . 
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in 1739 and was succeeded as a matter of course by his son 
Sarfaraz Khan in these provincial governments. Sarfaraz was 
defeated and killed in the battle of Giria, in April, 1740, by 
Alivardi Khan> a favourite of his late father, who had appointed 
him as the Deputy Governor of Bihar. In May, 1740, Alivardi 
was recognised by tlie Mughal Pjnperor as the Viceroy of Bengal,. 
Bihar and Ori.ssa. 

The new Suhahdar found Ips provinces exposed to the 
incursion of the marauding Marathas from Nag])ur. Tlu* lUirgi 
incur.sions into Bengal began in 1742 and continued until 1751. 
In this incessant warfare Alivardi Khan was worn out and a 
large part of his territory ravaged. In 1751 he signed a j^eacc 
with Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur on the following terms : 
Orissa was practically ceded to Raghuji, and from Bengal a 
tribute of 12 lakhs a year was to be paid as chanih. The river 
Suvarnarekha was fixed* as the boundary of Bengal. Alivardi 
died in April, 1756, and was succeeded by his grandson, v^iraj- 
ud-daula, whose career is a part of the liistorv of the rise of the 
British power in Bengal. 

TIIK NIZAMS OF IIYDHRABAD 

The founder of the Hyderabad State, Mir Qamar-ud-diii 
Chin Qilich Khan, better knowi: as Nizam -ul-Mulk, was the 
grandson of an iminigrant from Bukhara. He entered Muglial 
service in the early part of x\urangzel)\s reign. Bahadur Shah 
made him Governor of Oudh. lie became Governor of the 
Deccan for the first time in 1713, but he was soon replaced by 
Sayyid Hussain AH.' • After the fall of the Sayyids ho again 
made himself master of the Deccan. In 1722 Muhammad Shah 
made him Wazir of the Empire ; but he w’as so di.sgusted with 
the frivolities of the court that he left for the Deccan in 1723. 
Suspicious about his loyalty, Muhammad Shah induced the 
Deputy Viceroy of the Deccan, ]Mubariz Khan, to resist him but 
i'-Mubariz was slain by the Nizam in the battle of Shakarkheda 
(in Berar) in 1724. Unable to undermine his position, the 
' Emperor confirmed him in his office and granted him the title 
of Jah. In his tussles ivith Raji Rao^ tbe Nizam was ii> 
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variably worsted, but the campaign of Palklied or the defeat, 
near Bhopal tank did not affect his jxjsition as the Viceroy of' 
the six Mughal Subahs in the Deccan. He was in the North 
during tlie years 1736-40, making a vain attempt to save the 
Mughal Empire, first from the Marathas and then from . 
Nadir Shah. The defeats suffered by him at Bhoi>al and Karnal 
proved that he was incapable of playing the part of saviour O'f 
the declining Mughal Empire. He returned to the Deccan iii 
1741, and sui)pressed the rel?ellioii of his second S(m Nasir Jang 
who liad acted as liis deputy during his absence. In 1743 
Nizain-nl-Mulk established his authority at Arcot and at Trichi- 
noi)oly. He installed his nominee Anwar-ud-din as -the Nawab 
of Arcot. He died in 174^. He has boen described as the most 
outstanding personality in the declining days of the Mughal 
Empire, more skilful in diidomacy than in war. He has left his 
im)jres> on Indian History as the sucoessful founder of the State 
of H>'derabad. 

He left si.x sons to fight for the heritage. The second son, 
Nasir Jang, succeeded him at Hyderabad, the eldest Ghazi-ud- 
diii trying to play an important part in the Imperial court at 
Dellii. But Muzaffar Jang, a favourite grandson of Nizam-ul- 
Alulk, who was at that time governor of Bijaimr and Adoni, 
set himself up as a rival of Nasir Jang. His cause was taken 
up by the French. Nasir Jang marched to meet him but was 
assas>inated. Muzaffar Jang was raised to the viceroyalty, but 
lie too was assassinated soon after. A French escort was le<|(i 
!)>’ the brilliant French leader Bussy and he declared Salabat 
Jang, one of Nasir Jang's brothers, as the successor of Muzaffar 
Jang. Bussy dominated the affairs at Flyderabad from 1751 
until his recall by the French Governor Tally in 1758. Salabat 
Jang ^vas without any ability. After the recall of Bussy he 
invested Jiis brother Nizam Ali with full power. Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Kao folloAvcd his father's jiolicy of hostility towards 
Hyderabad. A large Maratha army led by wSadashiv Rao Bhau 
succeeded in conii>letely defeating tlie Nizam in the battle of 
I'clgir (3rd February, 1760). He ceded to the Marathas territory 
yielding 60 lakhs of rupees, the forts of Asirgarh and Daulatabad 
as also the cities of Bijapur and Burhaupur ; he was allowed 
to retain the re.^^t. of his territory on condition of paying chauth 
to the Marathas. This might have been the beginning of the 
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end of Asaf Jahi dynasty, but the Maratha disaster at Panipat 
had its repercussions in the South. It was followed by the<ieatlt 
of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao and this temporary paralysis of the 
Maratha power enabled Nizam Ali to regain much of what was 
lost. Panipat undid the work of Ildgir. Nizam Ali, after his 
success, threw Salabat Jang into prison, where he died two 
years afterwards. With Nizam Ali's accession in 1762, tlie Asaf 
Jahi dynasty was once again secure, and undisputed Succession 
gave it as much stability as it w&s possiVde to attain in those 
days. Nizam Ali was defeated by the Marathas in tlie battle 
of Kharda in 1795. He ruled for forty years and died as a 
vassal of the East India Company. 


SECTION VI 

CAUSES OF THE PALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

miwta'ry inefficiency 

Irvine writes in his work, The Army of the Indian Mughals, 
‘^Military inefficiency was the principal if not the sole cause of 
the Mughal Empire^s final collapse. All other defects and weak- 
nesses were as nothing in comparison with this. Its revenue 
and judicial system was on the whole suited to the habits of the 
people ; they looked for nothing different and .so far as those 
^natters were concerned, the empire might have endured for age^. 
But it had lost all military energy at the centre. The rude hand 
of no Persian or Afghan conqueror, no Nadir, no Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, the genius of ne European adventurer, a Dupleix or a 
Clive, was needed to precipitate it to the abyss. The Empire 
of the Mughals was already doomed before any of the.se had 
appeared on the scene”. 

The constitution of the army was thoroughly unsound. A 
trooper rode his own horse and if it was killed, he was ruined. 

very often fled not because he was a coward but to save 
his horse which was this whole invested capital. As the army 
was organized he was the soldier of his immediate commander 
and was not taught to look beyond him. Even in the days 
Of Shah Jalian> in connection with the three ^ieges Of Qandahar 
>ve Mnghals outclassed in the weapons of warfare and 
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niethocls of fighting. The admirable personal qualities of the 
Great JMughals alone enabled them to make an effective use 
of an instrument otherwise inefficient. About the Later Mughals 
Irvine writes, '‘Excepting w-ant of personal courage every other 

fault in tile list til military vices may be attributed lo the 

degenerate !Miighals— indiscipline, want of cohesion, luxurious 
habits, inactivity, V)ad commissariat and cumbrous equii)mcnt^\ 

DHCLINH IN 'IIIK CH\R\CTKK OV TUK NOBIutv 

The com])osjle army of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and 
Hindustanis, that followed the banner of the Delhi sovereign 
could only be efficiently led by leaders of tact and patience, 
gifted with i)er^onal bravery and administrative ability, but, as 
Sir J. N, Sarkar jAits it, “To the thoughtful student of Mughal 
history nothing i> more striking than the decline of the 
jieerage**. Bloody battles of succession, armed contests between 
rival nobles for Provincial Governorships, alienation of the 
Hindus, w’eak sovereigns unable to select right men, gross favour- 
itism, dirtiest jobbing account for this startling decline in the 
character of the nobility. In such uncertain conditions adven- 
turers from Bukliara and Khorasan could no longer seek a career 
in India. The classic example is that of Muhammad Yar Khan 
who became weary of Nadir Shah^s stern discipline, deserted him 
and remained in India, but he became soon disgusted with the 
state of things here and went back to Persia. Nadir Shah said,. , 
“You feared the violence of my temper ; how is it that you 
have returned to me?” The rei>ly was, “To be slain by a man 
like you is jireferablc to spending Jife among a j^ack of . 
cowards”. 

There was no patriotism in an army composed of Persian, 
Central Asian and Afghan soldiers of fortune. There was some 
loyalty to the sovereign's person, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the sovei'eigns were strong personalities. 
But an imbecile and intriguing Farrukh Siyar or a timid and 
w'avering Muhammad Shah could not inspire personal devotion 
and prevent factions intrigues. Swayed by their favourites and 
guided by such H agnj? as the aged voluptuary" Qaniar-ud-din 
^ Khan or the incapable and selfisli Iniad-ul-Mulk, the Mughal 
Emperors could not prevent inefficiency and factious intrigues 
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ruining the Empire. The Irani, Turaiii and Hindustani parties 
quarrelled with each other. Saadat Khan, an Irani, would 
betray his master for promoting a Tiiraiii*; Safdar Jang, an 
Irani, would not come to the aid of the hard-pressed Governor 
of the Punjab because he was a Turani rival®. Reverence and 
devotion to the head of the State, which Akbar and his successors 
had inspired, no longer kept the nobler within x) roper limits. 

internal and extf)rnal enemies* 

Repeated Maratha incur.sions into the Doab, Maratha con- 
quest of Gujarat, Malwa and Bundelkhaiid, and the Bargi in- 
cursions into Bengal showed that the ^Mughal Government was 
unable to meet its own domestic enemies. The reign of anarchy 
had already begun when Nadir Shah invaded India. The in- 
vasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah merely comi>leted the 
lU'ogress of dissolution which had already advanced very far. 
The independent Provincial Governors, the triumphant Marathas, 
the irrepressible Sikhs and the determined Jats were fast un- 
doing the work of Akbar and Shah Jahan when the foreign 
invaders came in and completed t]ie process. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE COMING OF THE EUROPEANS 
SECTION I 

THE PORTUbUESE IN INDM. 


VASCO DA GAMA 

On the ijlh -^^ay, 1498, Vasco da«*Gama and his sailors 
reached the shores of India, laiidinia: at Calicut. The discovery 
of a direct sea route to India was a great event. The project 
had iK^eii planned by Dom Joao, folio vvjng' the traditional policy 
rof Prince Henry the Navigator. The discovery of the Cax>e of 
Good Hr)pe by Bartholomew Diaz made the realization of the 
jiroject i)Ossibie, and Vasco da Gam^ carried out a matured plan 
based on authentic information gathered during half a century 
of exploration. The historical results that followed have made 
])Opular imagination rank him with Columbus. In 1502 the Pope 
gave the King of Portugal permission to style himself “Lord 
of the Navigation, conquest and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India”. 

Vasco da Gama’s voyage of reconnaisance ga\c the Portu- 
guese an idea of the articles to be found in the Malabar market 
and the wares that could be sold there. He was a crude sailor, 
and iiispite of his stay for three montlfs in a Hindu State he 
remained ignorant of the existence of the Hindu religion. He 
returned to Portugal in August, 1499. 

After him came Cabral. He reached Calicut in September, 
1500, established a factory there, but very soon quarrelled with 
the Zamorin. The Portuguese factory was levelled to the 
ground. Cabral secured valuable cargoes from Cochin and 
Cannanore. The Raja of Cochiiij an enemy of the Zamorin of 
Calicut,* became a friend of the Portuguese. “The object of 
the Portuguese tvas now not only to hinder as far as ix)ssible 
trade between India and the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, but 
jftlso to divert to Portugal all the trade of the East with Europe*’. 
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V^o da Gama came for the bccond tune in 1502 He 
had now a large fleet at hib command An inhuman^ greedy 
sil^ilor, he i^etpetrated horrible deeds of cruelty, linking pilgrim 
\ebsels without mercy, and bv a policy of frightfulness trying 
to scare the Arab merchant^ awav from trade with India He 
elected a factory at Cochin and leturned to Lisbon, lea\ing a 

Miiall fleet to patrol the coast The /amonn of Calicut invaded 

the territory of Cochin, but Alfonso de Albuquerque now arrived 
with a small Portufifuese squadron and drove him out of Cochin 
Duarte Pacheco was left with a hundred men to defend Cochin 
against the Zamonn With about 8,000 Cochin troops he held 
his own for about four months against overwhelming odds, 
the army of the Zamofin numbering about 60,000 A peace was 
then arranged 

The Portuguese now abandoned the polic\ of sending 
annual expeditions and 111 1505 decided to appoint a viccroN wlio 
would remain at his post for three years Francisco tP Almeida 
was the first viceiov He was to build fortresses at Anjadiva 
(a group of small islets near the Malabar eoast), Cannanore and 
Cochin Anjadiva proved useless, but the Raja of Cochin 
became a Portuguese pujipet A Portuguese garrison at 
Camianore held its own The Zamoiin’s fleet was destio\ed 
Almeida also gained a great victory off Dm over a fleet sent 
by the Sultan of Egypt to drive aw iv the Poitiigiiese intruders 
fiom the Indian Ocean 

\T 1 UQUERQUE 

Affonso de Albuqflerquc succeeded Almeida with the rank 
of Governor in 1509 Next vear he occupied Goa Yusuf Adil 
Shah of Bijapur recaptured it, but Albuquerque recovered it 
not long after He strengthened it, increased its commercial 
imjiortance and made it the head-quartcis of the Portuguese in 
the East He did everything m his power to encourage the 
Portuguese to take Indian wives in order to secure a permanent 
ixipulation He captured Malacca m 1511, relieved Goa again 
up 151 a, but failed m his attack on Aden He succeeded in 
establishing Portuguese suzerainty over Ormuz He died in 
December, 1515, having established a Portuguese Empire with 
its aystem naval bases from Ormm to Malacca, from vj^hlcb* 
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they comqiandcd all seaborne trade and held to ran$o<p, th^ 
vessels of all other nations. Almeida belies^ in the Portngtt^e 
fleet with bases at Cochin and other plam patrolHtyf the cxmu||^ 
and commanding communications. Albuqifetqtie’s syst^ was 
different. He would occupy certain important iwints and rule 
there, colonise select districts through mixed inarriages, build 
fortresses at important strategic places and, wherever possible, 
induce petty local chiefsi to recognise the supremacy of Portugal, 
if neces.sary by a yearly subsidy in .gold. * 

EXrANSJON OF POR’lVGl'ESE POWER 

• ’ * 

The Portuguese Governors who st^^ceeded Albuquerque 

followed his trail. They secured Basscin in 1534 and Diu 
1537, erected a fort at Colombo in 1518 and by the middle of 
the sixteenth century established their hold over the island of 
Ceylon. Under the Portuguese Governor of India with his 
head-quarters at Goa five Governors ruled resj^ectively over 
Mozambique, Ormuz, Ma^kat, Ceylon and Malacca. But the 
Portuguese never attempted to penetrate inland into tlie 
interior of India. Portuguese India is not a historical fact. 
They never ruled over any area of India tliat uas outside the 
range of their ships* guns. 

Portugal *he]d the gorgeous East in fee’ for the whole of 
the sixteenth century. In the .seventeenth century, however, 
her Indian settlements fell one after another into the hands of 
the Dutch ; the English later took the place of the Hollanders. 
The Marathas captured Salsette and Bassein 111 173Q. The 
Portuguese retained only Goa, Daman apd Diu. 

C.^USES OF THE DECLINE OF THE PORTUGUESE POWER 

The ultimate decline of the Portuguese power in the East 
- was due to several causes. The Portuguese system of mixed 
marriages produced a degenerate race tliat did not ix)sses$ the 
military qualities necessary for the maintenance of an Empire. 
It has been said that the East resented the intrusion of the 
West by absorbing and Regrading the earlier Western intruderi.’ 
The Portuguese administrative systeni was also 'surprisingly 
ineffective*, worse than that of the Zamorin or Adil Shah> The 
o|Bqials lia4 no sense of loyalty, even the soldiers had the right 
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tw^uption was* rampant. The Portuguese 
sy|teg»v^|yaiiile|l^i^^9ied by abuses and corruption. 

' ^ ^tbierance of the Portuguese was another 

ithpot^lill^^Mitte ol' their decline T%|f Franciscan missionari<^ 
j. anivedt iai Gog in 1517. Hindu tuples were destroyed there. 
An, InqUiaitt^M-n'as established in Goa in isbo. 'An atrocious 
rttig^pna peraecution began. Il^e ecclesiastical supremacy 
‘Cstatalished in Goa vyas alone ^ffiicient to luin the Portuguese 
Empire the East. The horrible crueltv of the Portuguese in 
their dealings ivith thp Muhaiumadans, their torturing and 
burning of ^r^pded <;8nverts, make one wonder why th 4 
Portuguese pdww did not collapse before it did. 

ATfter ijie decline of Vijayanagar Goa lost its importance as 
a trade centre The iDutch and the British arrived to contest 
Portuguese monopoly. ^ In 1580 Portugal joined her forti^es 
with Spam. Her ships and her men were engaged in Elfropc 
fighting the battles of Spain Defeated first by the Dutch and'' 
then by the English, Portuguese domination of the Eastern 
seas collapsed, their inferior naval power hastening the proces,s, 

4 

RESULTS OF PORTUGUESE RULE 


The most important political coiisequciice of Portuguese 
rule ia* |he j^estern coast was that it checked the tendency 
towards tyjllipntion in Malabar The Zamorm of Calicut would 
have succeeded in his attempt to create a single state but for 
the Portuguese, who conciliated the local princes and with their 
sea power and with the support of the petty local chiefs frustrated 
the attempts of the Zamorm. The Dutch, who succeeded ttie 
Portuguese m their ixilitical influence in this region, fostered tlie 
political disunion of Malabar, which thus fell later ru. easy prey 
to Haidar Ali. * 

Bernier describes the Portuguese in Bengal in the seveu-'i* 
teenth century a.s ‘^Christians only in name ; tlie liveft led by 
'them were tdeost destbsfable, massdcring or poisonmi^ one 
another without compunction or remorse”. The horror and 
lathing associated with the ‘‘Perin^hees” make it alglost 
to suggest thet t|i| Pprtngfiese' have any place in |he 
Instary of India/ but the nussionarii^ sent ^ 

t ieo)»rt,'«t>'A4naviva and MtmsfRhte, who were ^ 




■^ 579 ) and Xavier and Pinbid^o, 

« were virtuous, learned, actWe: priests 
contribution to Indian" culture. 
that the Mughal Empe^pl^ and his 
for conversion, but the Q^mentdfUls of 
letters of Xavier are rich mines of informationjsi#;- historian 
of the Mughal period. ^ 


It has been said that the Portngues^^'^u^ce{^ldly 
^ ail attacks made on them ,bv the Turksi v\ **Alth0^]^,we have 
no docmnentary evidence for bejievii^ that Ih'i^y ^urks^ever 
entertained the idea of .^e3tabKshIn^^\;b4y4|^^ 

. a military base in India i it is quite conceivj|hl^ of their 

fleets had succeeded in driving^ the Portuguese of their 
fortresses on the Iirdian coast the establii|h4nent of the Christian 
ponders in India might have been infinUely postpon.ed^\ 


SECTION 11 


OTHER EUROPEAN MERCHANTS IN INDIA 


THE DUTCH IN INDIA 

t \ 

The Dutch attempt to attaefe Portuguese ino’a6j)o]^iWi»f trade 
u'itli the East began in 1595. “The pent-up eh1^i^s6 of the 
Dutch commercial class burst forth as if a dyke had,, been cut“. 
The United East India Company of the Netherlands was formed 
, jji j6o 2. 'fhey turned their attention to the Spice Islands. 
Moluccas ^s first seized ftoni the Portuguese. Malacca was- 
taken in 1641. Thus the Dutch seized the trade with the Far 
East. Between 163S and 1658 Ceylon passed into their hands. 

s«nt out an admiral named Coen, one of the most dis- 
tin^lshssl ineK: to take charge of Dutch afiairs in the 0 e 
fou^djj^-;'the town-df Batavia and' succefided-ii ofistm^tbe &iEsli 
-^frotp-liha Eikt Indies, thus compelling them to concentrate their 
attenttbn on India-. Pepper and spices, the pmdu^e of Sumatra, 
Ja»a anfl the Moluccas, yrefe. in ^«at c^naadj, tiade in tk«^ 

articles was the'mt^' k^itlve- ' ‘E«^y , in, t]^^;' ^tfeer' in 
• ^ftast . the Dutch made ® ,W$tak©v , they chose tIfeV East ^ies 
K oft ladliV Indies have b«Mi very w^l' 
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bribed^ as ^j^u^ve b3rpath leading astray from world 

donninon*. tKltih found very soon that it was inconvenient 
to i>ayjin for pepper and spices and noticed that cotton 

goods Gujarat and the CoromoifMtel coast were very much 
m demand in the Malay Arclnpelagp The> decided to scire this 
trade from the Arab and Indian merchants and pay for pepper 
and spices fejf inrtiorted cotton jafoods Secure m the Malay 
Archipelago, the Dutch succeeded m ousting the Portuguese 
from Malabar, sdired Quilon, Cranganore and Cochin, and 

succeeded to Portuguese influence in this region Under Van * 

Goens, who broke the Portuguese power in the whole of southern 
India, Negapatani became the head-quarters of tlie Duteh in 
India 

“While the navsd powei of the Dutch was the despair 
ot their rivals, they tftemselves weie often inclined to envy the 
Fnglish, who were able* to eanv on their tiadc without incurring 
the vast e5(pense for the upkeej) of a nav\ and of fortresses and' 
garrisons which burdened the budget of the Dutch Company*' 
The expenses of the Dutch Conijiam increased throughout the 
eighteenth century The English began to copy from ‘the wise 
Dutch* their i>ohcy of the stiong arm At first they failed But 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, wc find the putch 
navy neglected and the British and French power glow mg 
After Clivers successes in Bengal the Dutch attempted to rttneve 
their posititwii. In 175Q thev failed at Ihdcrra , their fleet sailing 
up the Hughli was destroyed In 1781 the Dutch again provoked 
British hostility and lost Negapatam and Tnncomali in Ceylon 
They later regained Tnncornali through the efforts of their allied, 
the French When the war ended Negapatam was tiermanently 
lost The Dutch could nevei be ’-erious rivals of the English * 
111 India 

IHl FRXNCH in INDIA (1664-I740) 

The French arrived very late on the scene The English as 
also the Danes had established trade settlements m India befol^c 
the arrival of the French La Compagnie des /ndes wds formed 
in 1664. The French trading classes, however, lacked enter-^ 
and even Colbert's energy and enthusiasm could not 
ensure success to this new French Pondicher:i^ 
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founded ih ’i^>73 wd was developed thro^h the energ:>^^ 
aud courage of Francois Martin until it because the capit^ 0^ 
the French settlements in India. But it wa^ not until 1697 
the activity of the French Company in* India became manifest. 
Their Surat factory also shook off its torpor. Their factories at 
Masulipatani, Calicut, Mahe, Karikal and Chanderiiagore did 
some brisk business, but nothing remarkable hai^ened until the 
outbreak of the Wai of Austrian Succession in 1740. 


THE HANES AND OTHER EUROPEANS IN INDIA 

The Danisli East India Company was founded in 1610. They 
^established a factory at Tranquebar in^i62o and another at 
Seiampore in 1755. The Danes, however, played no prominent 
]>art in Indian affairs and their factories were sold to the British 
in 1S45. ^ • 

The Emperor of Austria granted a charter in 1723 to an 
association of merchants in Flanders This was known as the 
Ostend Company. It was suppressed in 1731 A Swedish East 
India Company was chartered in 1731. Another Austrian East 
India Company was sought to be chartered in 1755 All these 
projects after some vicissitudes collapsed, 

the ENOMSH east INDIA COMPANY (160O-1740) 

In I boo Queen Elizabeth granted to a body of English 
merchants under the title *‘The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the Indies’’ monopoly of 
English commerce for a term of 15 years "from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan. This Company is generally 
known as the East India Company, The first and second 
voyages w*ere made to the Since Islands under James Lancaster, 
the subscribers dividing up the profits of each undertaking 
among themselves A ship of the tliird sejiarate voyage came 
to fturat \vhei‘e it did some trade. William Hawkins, captain 
of this vessel, who could speak Turkish, saw’ Jahangir with a 
letter fr^m James I. He was graciously received and allow’ed to 
reside at the Mughal court for sometime (t6oi-ii) ; but Portu- 
guese influence at the court was strong enough to prevent^ any 
grant to the English of the right to trade in Mughal ports. Ift 
^ * 
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Tf>i2 t\\o shipjj under the command of Thomas B^st succeeded m 
defeating a Portuguese fleet off Surat This increased the pres- 
tige of the En^ish An Imperial farman \Aas granted in i6i3>, 
and a permanent British factory was established at Surat In 
1615 the English gained another naval victory over the'^brtu- 
guese off Surat The British could as vet bring very small trade^ 
but the Portuguese had a ver\ well-established commerce 

The position of the British Jiierchants A\as, therefore, stjlt 
precarious when *bn Thomas Roe ariivcd as acci edited 
ambassador of James I to the Mughal court He was m the 
Alughal eouit foi three \ears He could not get concessions for 
trade in Bengal and Sind, but he got privileges for trade in 
Guiarat English faetoues were established at Agra, Ahtnadal)ad 
and Broaeh, all undei th<; autlionty of the ^hicf at Surat, who 
was styled President The British cai>tured (hnni/ in 1622, 
thus veiv con‘'iderabl\* weakening Portuguese power in tlie^ 
Eastern seas Factories weie cstciblishcd at Masulii)atam in 1616 
and at Armagon (north of Pulieat) m 1626 The English and 
the Dutch weie welcomed bv Mughal offioals as a counterpoise 
to the Portuguese There could not, however* be an> co-opera^ 
tion between the two Protestant powers, and after the famous 
'‘Massaere of Ambo\na'’ in Icbruary, m which ten 

Englishmen weie put to death after an irregulai tiial on 
of conspiracy to seize the tortress whatever eo operation existed 
was at an end (^11 the other hmd, tiiict was concluded between 
the English and the ^^or^iigucsc in 1635, md the Auglo- 
Poituguese treaty of 1642 definitely established accord betw'ceft 
the erstwhile enemies 

< 

A direct consequence of this Anglo Poituguese friendship 
was the establishment of an English settlement at Madias near 
the Portuguese fort of St Thome The land was rented from 
the Raia of Chandragin Tin new settlement was named Fprt 
St George It superseded Masuhpatam as the head-quaitcrs of 
^the Fast IntJia Company on the Coromondel coast. Factonea 
were also started at Hanharpui in the Mahanadi delta as also at 
ipiughh, Patna and Cossimba/ar to secure Bengal silk, sugar and 
salti^etre An appalling famine occurred in 1630-31 which 
affected Gujaiat, Ahmadnagai, Bijapur and (tolkonda * Thou- 


»See^pP 386, 421 
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^ajadfr died of starvation or committed soicide, some eve 
^ cannibalism. This calamity had a lasting conse^uei;|ce> 
Depopulated Gujarat had now no calico to export from Snrat ; 
the weavers were ‘dead or fled*. The calico trade, therefore, 
shifted from Gujarat to Madras. Moreover, indigo, an export of 
Smat, Was driven out of the European market by the competi- 
tiQU of the West Indies, Thus European commercial activity 
isihifted from the west to the east of India. 

^ The East India Conipai^ had its own internal difficulties. 
A rival ])ody known as C^rten's Association was started in 
England in 16^7. It got tW^upport of King Charles I and deve- 
loped into a rival ventur^F^It established factories at Rajapur, 
Bhatkal and Karwar but^ljj^an to langaaish and soon ceased to 
trouble the old Coinpan]^^^ The East India Company's charter 
had been lenewed m i6og, its privileges being indefinitely 
extended subject to revocation after three yeats' notice But the 
monopoly, once b^ftken by Courten’s A^^sociation, could not be 
so easily re-establiahed A iival association, the Assada Com- 
pany, proposed to establish colonies at Assada in Madagascar, 
and on some part of the coast of India. The venture, however, 
failed. All exclusive charter w’as granted to the existing Com- 
pany by Cromivell in 1657, It lost its validity with the Restora- 
ti&n. But King Charles II granted a fresh charter. A vSeottish 
Cotupany was sought to be floated m i6q 5, but it failed. In 1698 
the Company’s position was seriously threatened when a new 
ipOmpany under the style ''The English Company Trading to 
the East Indies” was granted the exclusive right of Indian 
allowing the old existing Company to continue its opera- 
tmns until the expiry of three > ears’ ikotice as required by the 
chafter. Various complications arose. The old Company and 
the new Company hampered each other. The two w^ere, there- 
fore, united in 1702 under the name "The United Company of 
Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies”. The shares 
were equalised and by the award of Godolphm in 1708 the union 
'^was consummated. 

In spite of these troubles there was coniri^e^al prosperity 
in the. East. But the Company's servants in all their 
writers, factors^ junior merchants and senior merchants— 
paid ridiculously low wages, with the privilege Of private trade. 
They became .serious rivals of the Comi>any’s trade, and it wa$ 

30 
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impossible to suppress this b^ause they could, if necessary^ 
carry on under*the name of Indian merchants Tfhe Company^ 
therefore, gave up port to port trade and confined itself to the 
direct trade between England and India The factoncs m ilpper 
India were abandoned and the activities of the Company were 
concentrated at Surat, Madras and Hughli 


Bombay uas acquired in 1661 as part of the dowry of Cathe* 
fine of Braganza, the Portuguese Infanta who became queen <yt 
Charles II Tlie Kfiig made it ovei to the East India Company 
Gerald Aungier, President of Surat and Governor ot Bomba> 
(1669-77), organised the settlement It became the liead- 
quarters of the English in Western India m the place of Surat 
111 1687 About 1686 Sir Joshia Child, at the head of the East 
India Company Diiectorate in England, decided to follow the 
policy of the strong arm, in imitation of the* Dutch, instead of 
trying strenuously to placate the local officials for the continu- 
ance of trade privileges But his attempt “to establish such a 
policy of civil and military powei and create and secure such a 
large revenue to mamtam both as may be the foundation of a 
large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all 
time to come“ failed disastrously A fruitless attempt was made 
to sei/e Chittagong On the western side also local shipping was 
seized 111 retaliation Mughal forces besieged Bombay The 
English had to fly from Hughh PervCe was concluded with the 
Mughal authorities 111 1690 It was a humiliating submission, 
one of Its conditions being ihe dismissal of Su John Child, 
Governor of Bombay, who had seized some richK laden Mughal 
^essels Sir John ChiUl died before the conclusion of the 
negotiations 


After their failure in Bengal the Fnglish had withdrawn 
to Madras Job Charnock, their leader, was asked by the 
Mughal Subahdar to return to Bengal He came back m 1690 
tod founded Calcutta on an unpromising site The old privi- 
leges were restored by an Imperial farman Kipling’s descrip- 
tion^ of the Jiyent is not inappropriate 

^^Once two hundred years ago the trader came meek at^i tame, 
Where his timid foot just halted there he stayed, 

Till piere trade 
Grew to Empire—'* 
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In 1714 an embassy was sent to I>elhi under John 
to obtain a comprehensive grant pf trade privileges in all the 
three provinces ; protracted negotiations led to the grant of 
three Imperial farmans in 1717 that formed the basis of the 
Company’s trade. The right to trade in Bengal free of duties 
in return for the payment of 3,000 rupees per annum was 
recognised. Freedom from duties vas also recognised through- 
out the Mughal Deccan in return for the rent i)aid for Madras. 
A lump sum of 10,000 rupee% was to be paid for customs and 
duties at Suiat. The Mughal Empire was, however, dissolving, 
and soon the United Company had to face new problems and 
to shape new policies. 


SECTION III 

ANGLO.FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE DECCAN 

FIRvST CARNATIC WAR { 1 746-48) 

The War of the Austrian Succession, w^hich broke out in 
Europe in 1740, extended to'lndia in 1746, In that war England 
and PVance fought on oi)posite sides. At that time the French 
Govenior of Pondichery was Joseph Francis Dupleix, who had 
already displayed much organising ability. The Governor of 
the French island of Mauritius (or Isle de France) w^as Mahe dc 
Ea Bourdonnais, a man of unlimited resources and of buoyant 
energy. He had made Mauritius with its harbour (Port Louis! 
a solid point d'o/pput in the Indian Ocean As the English ana 
the French were now at war in India, La Bourdonnais with 
lus diips came to the Corotiiondel coast The English ships 
were led by an unenterprising sailor Peyton who withdrew to 
Ceylon after an indecisive action ; he reappeared after some time 
only to sail away in alarm to Hughli. La Bourdonnais appeared 
with his ships and some troops from Pondichery before Madras, 
which made a pusillanimous surrender (1746). La Bourdonnais 
was willing to restore the place in return for a ransom. This 
Dupleix refused, and retained the place until t74Q. The fleet of 
La Bourdonnais wfis crippled by a storm in October, 1746, and 
he withdrew. 
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Naxivab Anwar-ud-dan of Arcot, appointed to the goveirn^ 
iiient of the CiSktliatic by Nizam-iil-Mulk an 1743, conld not 
an unconcerned spectator of these events happening m lus own 
territory He resented the sLiiture of Madras without per*^ 
mission and t^ni an armv under his eldest son The French tn 
Madras made a sallv and compelled the Arcot army to retire 
to St Thome A tiny force tinder Paradis marching up with 
reinforcements succeeded in scattering the Arcot arni> as it 
barred its uav at ^St Thome This ridiculously easy French 
victory IS nghth regarded as one of the decisive events 111 the 
history of India Orme, a contemporarv historian, writes, ‘‘It 
uas now more than a century since anv of the European nations 
had gained a decisnc advantage m war against the officers of the 
Great Mughal The experience of former unsuccessful enter 
prises and the scantiness of military abilities which pievailed 
m all the colonies fronv a long disuse of arms had persuaded 
them that the Moors were a brave and forniidahlt cnemv, when 
the French at once broke through the charm of that timorous 
opinion by defeating a whole army with a single battalion” 
Cavalry fighting according to cstabli hed Indian practice was 
useless against well directed field artillei>, and against infantry 
that could keep their ranks and rcsei\e the fire European 
predominance at sea was never disputed , Kuiopean supenont> 
on land now began It is relevant to note that Fiench troops 
at St Thome wcie not entirelv I mope an but included com- 
panies of sepoys, i e , Indian infantry trained by Europeans 

Dupleiv failed to capture Fort St David but repelled a 
naval attack made by the English on Pondichery (1748) When 
the news of the treaty Aix-la C haixlk (1748) reached India,. 
Aladras was restored to the English (1749) As they now 
acquired it by treaty they no longer paid the quit rent of 1200 
pagodas a year which they had formerly paid to the Nawab of 
the Carnatic The First Carnatic War between the English and 
the Ficnch, apparently unimportant, ‘set the stage for the 
great projects which Dupleix began to develop ^ 

¥ 

CARNATIC WAR (i749»54) 

Tije Governor of the Governor of Pondichery 

had how troop* th^t they hot Itome h^til the^ 
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beginning of the sailing season They tried to place them 
the service of some Indian power in order to save the expetijse. 
Floyer, Governor of Madras, took up the cause of a claimant 
to the throne of Tanjore and secured Devi Kottai with the 
suiTOundtng country The plan** of Dupleix were, however^ 
more far-reaching, leading ultimately to an unofficial war 
l>etween the English and French Conii^anies’ representatives lii 
India, without the sanction of the authorities in Europe 

Nizam-ul-AIulk died in 1748 His eldeSt son was at Delhi, 
trying to play a prominent part m Imperial politics The second 
son, Nasir Jang, succeeded at Hyderabad But his claim was 
disputed by his nephew Mu/affar Jang A claimant for the 
Narivahi of Arcot also appeared in the p*erson of Chanda Sahib^ 
son-ni-law of the late Nawab Dost Ah of the Carnatic, who 
had been killed by the Alaiathas in 1740 Chanda Salub had 
been taken to Poona as a captive butf w as released aftei seven 
years He wanted to recoyer the possessions of the family and 
acted in concert with Muraffar Jang DupleK decided to support 
Mu 7 affar Jang foi the Subahdan of the Deccan and ChandA 
Sahib for the Nauabi of Arcot 

The Fiench and their allies defeated and slew Anwar-ud- 
dm in the battle of Ambur near Vellore (1749), aud look 
his eldest son Alahphuz Khan pnsonci, his second son 
Muhammad Ah fl>ing tor refuge to Tiichi nopoly He made 
preparations there to lesist Chanda Sahib and his allies The 
British began to help him as thev deemed it necessary to oppose 
further extension of French influence Nasir Jang arrived to 
settle niatteis 111 the Carnatic and also to put an end to the 
pretensions of his nephew He was Joined bv some English 
troops ; the opposition of Muzaffar Jang collapsed and be 
surrendered to his uncle As Nasii Jang dallied and tarried at 
Arcot, Dupleix made his preparations Bussy captured Omgi. 
Nasir Jang then marched out from Arcot to meet the Frencli 
He was, assassinated on the field of battle ou December ih* 
x7io, in the battle of Velimadupet, as he was coi|ti,ng out to 
meet his enemies, by the Pathan Nawab of Cuddapali, a traitor 
in league with Dupleiac* The plunder ^ 3 i^f^ 35 ^‘asir Jang’s cainp 
yielded so much spent to Jpirencli ‘*ttiat every one from the 
coiinciUor to the the cufmin private, had 

his share and officers joined thfi Iwtce later looked 
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back ^vith regret to the happy days when a mere ensign received 
60,000 rupees Never had so much gold been seen at Pomli- , 
cherv It was comparable to the solid gams df Plassey ** 
Muraffar Jang was proclaimed as Subahdar m the place -*0! his 
dead uncle He marcliLcl north accompanied b5^ Bussv and a 
French escort, but he was muidered on the wav m February, 
175 J> and Salabat Jang, third son ot Ni/ani-ul-Mulk, was raised 
to the throne Biiss\ remained at Hyderabad with his French 

ft 

contingent of goo I ifropeans and 4,000 sepoys A born diplomat, 
conciliatory vet resolute, he remained in power at Hyderabad 
until recalled bv Lall> in 175^ Per the payment of his tio(»ps 
he was granted foui ^arkats -the coastal districts of Mustafa 
nagar, Ellore, Ra3ahm6ndr\ and Chicacole Thus Dupleix's 
Xiolicy was verv successful in the Deccan because of tJic skill 
and wisdom of Bussv 

But the division of forces proved fatal to the schemes c f 
Dupleix ‘'Although in the Deccan he sceiired unrivalled gloiv 
and almost incredible leintorial possessions, he was disabled 
from securing the Carnatic and thus afforded the English both 
time and opportunity of making that breach bv which Ihev 
were to overthrow the whole ‘^tructure’^ A new Govcrnoi 
w-as now at Madras, a stiong silent man of action Saunders 
was appointed in Scptembei, 1750, and he decided to encourage 
Muhammad Ali at Trichino3>olv to resist From 1751 to 1754 
the two Companies fought in the Carnatic and the English 
succeeded in gaming the upper hand The French siege of 
Tnehmopolv dragged on {1751) Muhammad All suggested an 
attack on Arcot, now the capital of Chanda Salieb Saunders 
entrusted this task to T^obert Clive of the Compdn>\ civil 
service, who had joined a small nulitar3 force laised by the 
rrovernnieiit of Madias undci Alajoi Stringer Eawrence Clue 
boldly seized Arcot and defended it against the forces of 

Chanda Saheb foi 53 dav« It vas a glorious feat of arms and 
marks a tuin in the tide The French arm^ before Tnchnio- 
ffoly, led by Jacejues Law, had to surrender m June', 1752 
Chanda Saheb surrendered to the general of Raja of Tanjoie 
wKose troops were ^fighting by the side of the British under 
Lawrence Chanda Saheb was beheaded^ Lawrence not choosing 
to interfere Thus Muhammad AH became the undisputed 
Nawab <rf the Catnatk 
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Diipleix was, however, irrepressible. He won over the 
Mysoreans and Murar Rao, the Maratha chief of Gooty, who 
were fighting as allies of the English at Trichmopoly. T^he 
Raja of Tanjore returned to neutrality. But Clive cleared the 
Carnatic of all French posts c\c€pt Pondichery and Gingi The 
Pondichery-]Mysore-Gootv coalition w'as about to break up in 
T754 for lack of money though Diipleix never despaired of 
taking Trichinopoly and spent over £350,000 of his ow’n money. 
But the French Company had already decided to conclude 
peace ; Godehu,^otie of the Directors, landed at Pondichery in 
August, 1754. This meant the recall of Diipleix and the 
abandonment of his iilans so far as the Carnatic w^as concerned. 
The unofficial war thus ended The two Companies decided 
not to intcifere in the quarrels of the Indian princes. Dupleix 
returned to France, where he lived until 1763 

PCajCY OF DUrLFlX XND C\USKS OF HIS FlILURE 

With his very clear vision Dupleix could see for himself 
that the Indian armies were helpless against European discipline, 
but this discipline could also be imparted to Indians in 
European service. In the disturbed state of things then pre- 
valent in India he could easily establish Fiench predoininaiice 
by siding with one ot the claimants with his European and 
Indian troops He wanted to present before his masters the 
accomplished fact The French Company had to import silver 
to India ill return for her commodities. But if it acquired 
territory in India yielding a sufficient surplus to cover its invest- 
ment, this annual drain of silver from Fiance would stop. “The 
surplus revenue of its Indian posses«;ions ivould be exported in 
the form of commodities” But he made the mistake of not 
taking the Company into his confidence and did not let his 
superiors know his jilan in its entirety until it was too late. 

Gne of his greatest defects was that he divided his 
forces. If Bussy with his troops had been brought from 
Hyderabad to Trichinopoly he could have perhaps taken that 
place and secured the Carnatic ; but Dupleix was very anxious 
to maintain Frt^nch influence in the Nizam's court. Develop- 
ments m the Carnatic lat^r led to the recall of Bussy and the 
collapse of French influence at Hyderabad. 'As Dodwell says, 
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*‘It IS unwise to pursue two objects at once and to Attempt more 
than one has the means of accomplishing'’ A quick victory 
m the Carnatic was iiecessaiy for the success of Dupleix^s 
plans 

Moreover, as the m ar dragged on money \i as found 
wanting He somehow thought it impolitic to ask the French 
Company to send money and always drew a rosy picture for 
hxs home authorities Buss> could not suppl> hmi the inoncv 
he required The iiiMitarv plans of Diipleix crashed to a large 
extent because he had not the smews of war 

With Buss> absent at Hyderabad the French soldiers in 
the Carnatic could not cope with the abilitv and spirit ot 
I/awrence and the biilliance and daring of Clive Saunders, 
grun and tenacious, grasping fulh the nnplical'ion ot his policy, 
was ever leady with his counter-moves and suppotted 
Muhammad Ali with all tlie resources of the Fnglish Conipau> 
He was thus largely lesponsible foi the failure of I>uplti\ 

Duplcix had no idea of the importance of naval power, 
which was the one essential factor in any scheme of European 
domination m India But inspite of his failuie Dupleix must 
be regarded as the pioneer of European conquest on Indian soil , 
It was the spirit of this Frtnehraan and his associ vte at 
Hyderabad that ruled m the camp of his uval who established 
British poviei m Bengal 

THIRD CARNATIC WAR ( 1 756-63) 

The Seven Yeais’ War began m Europe m 1756 The 
French and English settlements m India were again involved 
in hostilities, but when the news was received m India the 
Madras and Pondichery authoiitics had not sufficient troops to 
begin effective fighting in the Carnatic The British were busj 
m Bengal against Siraj-ud-daula, and Bussv, dismissed at 
Hyderabad 011 account of the intrigues of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
could not be reinstated until August, 17*56 With his position 
thus iudel> shaken, the latter was busy re-estahlishing French 
sway m the Northern Sarkan (1757) and could not 6perate 
against the British m Bengal or at Madras. Chv^ thus succeeded 
lit tafcittg Charidemagorc (23rd Match, 1757) and in crushing 
(23td June, 1757) tmdistutjbed by the French. 
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Count de Lally, the general selected by the French, arrived 
at Pondicher^ in April, 1758. He took Port St. David and: 
prepared to attack Madras. For making this i>ui)reme effort 
he thought it necessary to gather all the troops and recalled 
Bussy from Hyderabad. Pigot, the British Governor of MadraSf 
assisted by Stringer Lawrence, put up a stubborn defence ; a 
British fleet appeared and Lally had to raise the siege (1758). 
The French detachment left bv Bussy in the Northern Sarkars 
was defeated by Colonel Fordc (175S) who* was sent by Clive 
from Bengal. The victories gained by Forde at Kondur and 
Masulipalam undermined the position of the French, already 
weakened by their failure at ^Madras. The French ‘fleet under 
D'Ache suffered a defeat off Pondichery and sailed away, leaving 
the British supreme on the Coromandel coast. Sir Eyre Coote, 
the British general, succeeded in defeating I^ally in the battle 
of Wancliwash (22nd January, 1760) Pondichery was besieged 
and capitulated (i6th Jamiary, 1701) Gingi and Mahe, the 
remaining French posts on the east and west coasts of India, 
fell soon after. Thus the work of Dupleix and Bussy w’as des- 
troyed in 1760-61 ; the P'rench i>ower in India collapsed. The 
Peace of Paris (1763) restored the dismantled French possessions. 

CAUSES OF FRENCH PAlLt'RE ' 

The principal cause of French failure Avas the superiority 
<of the British at sea. The British were so strong at sea that 
they could pour supplies into the Carnatic from Bengal and 
also bring soldiers from Euroije, while the French, unable to 
replenish their resources tor want of command of the sea, became 
relatively weaker as the campaign progressed. Mauritius 
proved in this campaign to be too distant a base for effective 
naval operations on the Coromandel coast. 

During the third Carnatic War the British had the resources 
-of Bengal at their disposal, and Bengal was rich at that time. 
Supplies from Bengal enabled the Government of Madras to 
fight for about three years without being seriously handicapped 
for want of resources. Mir Jafar proved to be unable to mdet 
British financial* needs- He was deposed in 1760 in favour of 
Mir Qasim, so that the British might get what they wanted 
from Bengal. ^ After the arrival of Lally French India did 
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receive more than two million franCS for the eXlXUSO of thl\ 
decisive war 

Haidar Ah, alread> established in power in M>soie> 
entered, into a treaty with Lally to help him in his war with 
the British But in August, 1760 , Khaiide Rao, his Diua?i, 
took up the cause of ihe faimani Mysore monarch and ousted 
Haidar who did not succeed m rc -establishing his position in 
Mysore i^til after the fall of Pondichcrv The ann\ he sent 
to help Lally he had to recill hastily Thcic was notluiig to 
duert British attention from the single putposc of eiushniJ the 
French 

The personal factoii cannot be altogethei overlooked Lilly . 
who was unpleasantly sharp witted and cursed with an uii 
goveniable temper, was the worst leadci possible at this critical 
hour in the history of tl\e fortunes of the French nation in the 
East The quarrel between the Pondicherv Council and the 
French leader paralysed operations, and in the place of united 
counsels and energetic action there were dissensions on land 
and inaction at sea After tlie suriender of I illv, Dubois, Ins 
Intendant, was cut dov\n by another Frcneht laii Defei because 
Dubois possessed papers pioving official o^rruption This old, 
almost blind, Intendant of the disgraced F'rench general had 
drawn his sword in vain to savt himself This eiossiiig t>f 
swords was 'a fit image and stnKiiv resume of the InstorN of 
the last three years of the Fruich in India* British superioiitv 
lay m the quality of leade^'ship as abo ni the professional siq^e- 
noiily of men like Lawrence and Clive, Forde and C'oote 

• 

FOR I URTHFR STUDY 

Danvers, History of the Po>lugULi>€ in India 

Malleson, fhstoiy of the I revch in India 

Panikkar, 7 he Portuguese in Malabar 

Panikkar, Fhe Dutch in MaJaha^ 

Orme, A History of the Military Iransachons in Indo:>tan 



CHAPTER XXIII 

BRITISH ASCENDANCY IN BENGAL AND OUDH . 

SECTION 1 
PLASSEY 

SIRAJ-UD-DAUI.A\s hostilities with the BRITISH 

Siraj-ud-daula, i^rnndsoii and great-ncxjhew of Alivardi 
Khan, succeeded him as SubaJidar of Bengal in April, 1756. 
He was a young ihan of twenty-three. Two months after his 
accession he seized the English factary at Cossimbazar and 
then marched against Calcutta which he captured without any 
difficulty. Tliose who surrendered were crowded into a room 
which had been used as the military prison ; the majority of the 
cax)tives are said to liave died of suffocation. This is known 
in history as the *'Black Hole Tragedy”. The truth of the 
story of the ‘Black Hole’ has been doubted by many and it 
is very likely that the vainglorious Hoi well, from whom wc 
get details of the story, touched it up to make himself play a 
conspicuous part in it, Wc have also no reliable evidence to 
t)rovc the exact number of persons who remained to surrender. 
The accepted version of the ‘Black Hole’ has its perplexities 
which can hardly be reconciled Avith its authenticity. 

• 

CAUSES OF SlRAJ-UD-DAtn.,\’s ANTI-BRITISH POLICY 

The anti-E^nglish attitude of Siraj-ud-daula ivas due to a 
fear of English aggression. The story of the murder of Nasir 
Jang and of the protectorate establi.shed by the French at 
Hyderabad and by tlie English at Arcot was not unknown in 
Bengal. Ghulam Husain, author of Siyar-u\-Mutakkherin, tells 
us that Alivardi was apprehensive that a court faction would 
perhaps’ utilise the services of Englishmen and his successor's 
fate would be that of Nasir Jang. Ghasiti Begi^m, the aunt of 
Siraj, and her adviser Rajballabh appreciated the power an4 
prestige of the English Company and wanted its help to 
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the young Nawab, who was, howevi^r, too quick for the con- 
spirators. Shaukat Jang, a cousin of Siraj, revolted at Pumea. 
He was advised to make an alliance with the English against 
Siraj. The young Nawab thus felt from the beginning that 
he should reduce the power of the English in Bengal so that 
they might remain satisfied with trade 'on the footing they 
did in (Murshid Quli) Jafar Khan’s time*. If Holwell is to be 
believed, Alivardi had also contemplated ‘reducing their trade 
on the footing of <hc Armenians*. 

SIRAJ-UD-DAULA AND THK FRKNCH 

An expedition sent from Madras for the recovery of 
Calcutta under the command of Clive, who occupied Calcutta 
on 2nd January, 1757. Siraj once again iiiarChed with his army 
to meet Clive. A niglit.attack made by Clive, though far from 
successful, disconcerted the Nawab ; he concluded a treaty with 
the English confirming their privileges, restoring what he had 
plundered from Calcutta, and granting them the right to fortify 
the city and coin money. The Seven Years* \\"ar had already 
begun. Clive attacked and took Chandcmagore from the French 
in March, 1757. Ahmad Shah Abdali had entered Delhi and 
was plundering Mathura and other places.^ There was for 
sometime a rumour that he intended advancing eastward. The 
Nawab dreaded an invasion by the Afghan.s and dared not 
alienate the British. Though he was pro-French he was not 
in a position to alienate the British at this stage and Clive tcKjk 
the fullest advantage of the situation; the Nawab, was thus 
deprived of the support# of his natural allies against the Engli.sh. 
The English were, however, conscious that the Nawab still 
entertained hostile feelings against them. He was WTiting 
frequently to Bussy in the Deccan. He took the French 
fugitives from Chanderiiagore under his protection. 

'<X5NSF1RACY AGAII^ST siraj -UD-DAU eA 

About this time Clive and the Calcutta Council became 
aware of a movement at Murshidabad for the subversion of the 
authority of Siraj. This young man, ‘too igfiorant and head- 
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strong to use management with his dislikes/ had alienated the 
great bankers — the Seths, as also ^Jir Jafar, Roy Durlabh, 
Var Latif Khan and other prominent personages at Murshidabad. 
The plan of the conspirators was to dethrone Siraj and to 
confer the Nawabi on Mir Jafar, a prominent general of 
Alivardi’s time. Armed contests between rival nobles for 
Provincial Governorsliips were a feature of the history of India 
in the eighteenth century. This was the consequence of chaos- 
inevitable on the decline of an Empire. The army was full of 
Persian, Central Asian and Afghan soldiers of fortune, eager 
to place their swords at the service of the highest bidder. These 
soldiers looked to their immediate chiefs ; they had no loyalty 
fo the state. The conspiracy at Murshklabad was regarded by 
those Indians who took part in it as balancing one chieftain 
against another — ^Siraj-ud-daula, the grandson of a usuri)er, 
against ]Mir Jafar, the most ]>o\vcrful noble of the province.’ 

BATTPK OK IXASvSEY (1757) 

The English felt that “it would be a great error in politics- 
to remain idle and unconcerned spectators”. Clive marched 
against the Nawal) with an army of 3,000 (2,200 sepoys and 
toi)asses ; 800 Europeans). The Nawab, surrounded by 

traitors, distrusted his army. \\^itts, the liritish Resident at 
Murshidabad, had already come to an understanding with 
Mir Jafar, Roy Durlabh and Yar Latif Khan who led the bulk 
of the Naw'ab’s army and who promised inactivity in any 
engagement between the Naw^ab and the Company. On his 
way to Plassey in the district of Nadw, not quite sure of the 
result of the iiitriguc.s of Watts, the victor-to-be hesitated but 
ultimately decided to march forward. Even at Plassey his 
journal shows* that he decided to make a night attack, and 
nothing was done but replying to the cannonade of the Na^vab >s 
ai;^my. But as that army began to fall back to the camp, 
Kilpatrick, during Clive’s temporarj^ absence from the field, 
ordered an advance. The order once given could not be 
rccalle^l. The Nawab felt that he was betrayed and fled. He 
did not lose inore than 500 men. The English army had 1:8 
killed and 56 w^opnded. Their six pounders fired 511 round: 
shots. The Eiigl^b army was at the mercy of the hordes 
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cavalry under Mir Jafar, Roy Durlabli and Var Latit who 
commanded the right flank of the English advance. ‘'But they 
were as inactive as were the Pathan Nabobs with whom Dupleix 
had concerted the destruction of Nasir Jang’\ 

This was the ei)Och-inakiiig battle of Plassey (23rd June, 
^757)- It cannot be considered as a great military achievement 
of Clive. As Malleson j)iits it, Clive must have been astonished 
at the numbers against whom he was about to hurl his tiny 
band. “What if they should be true to their master!” was a 
thought Avhich must more than once have traversed his brain 
as he witnessed that long defiling. Intrigue had done its work 
and a distant cannonade led to complete collapse. The failure 
of Siraj was ignominiotis. He fled, w^as taken captive and then 
put to death by Miran, son of Mir Jafar. ^ A few days later 
Clive placed Mir Jafar on the throne of Bengal. 


SECTION II 

MIR JAFAR AND MIR QASIM 

Mir jafar (1757-60) 

The era of puppet Nawabs now commences with the East 
India Company as King-maker. In theory the battle of Plassey 
only restored the Pniglish to the situation in which they were 
before the capture of Calcutta by Siraj -ud-d aula. Mir Jafar 

granted to them in addition the Zamindari of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, but his unfortunate predecessor had also consented 
to it by the treaty of P'cbruary, 1757. They were also in- 
demnified for their losses. Two clauses of the treaty of 15th 
July, 1757, however, mark the establishment of British political 
and military ascendancy ; “The enemies of the English arc 
my enemies, whether they be Indians or Europeans”; “when- 
V. ever I demand the English assistance, I will be at the charge 
of the maintenance of them”. By these clauses Mir Jafar 
placed himself at the mercy of the Company. 

Distracted by the attack of the Mughal Prince Ali Gauhar, 
later known as Shah Alam II, threatened, by the Marathas, 
with a y^xy troubled financial position, and with the pay of 
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his army in arrear, this weak and irresolute Nawab beciame 
more and more dependent on British supi^ort. The affairs of 
Jlir Jafar were in such plight because he started with a great 
financial handicap. He agreed to pay compensation to the 
extent of Rs. 1,77,00,000 to those who had suffered in the 
siege of Calcutta. The total amount of gifts and donations to 
tlie English army, navy and officials has been estimated at 
about £1,350,000, Clive’s share amounting to £234,000. But 
these v\ere only the gifts thart were proved or acknowledged. 
Clive w’as, in addition, given in 1759 an assignment of the 
revenue of the Twenty-four Parganas which the Company 
had to pay to the Nawab for its Zamindari right.. When we 
read about the intolerable financial position of Mir Jafar 
wo are surprised at the statement of Clive made later in 
England, '’Consider the situation in which the victory at Plasscy 
liad jdaced me. A great prince was dej[)cndent on my pleasure. 
An opulent city, more opulent and populous than London, lay 
at niv mercy, its richest bankers bid against each other for my 
smiles I walked through vaults thrown open to me alone, 
piled on either hand with gold and jewels Mr. Chairman, at 
this moment I stand astounded at my own moderation.” 

The revolution of 1757, and the manner in w’hich it was 
brougJit about, undermined the foundations of the Naw^ab’s 
government But Clive, who w^as at the head of the Calcutta 
Council, succeeded in controlling it as also maintaining it so 
long as he remained here In 1759 he heliied Mir Jafar in 
expelling Ali Oauhar from Bihar which he had invaded. 
Mir Jafar, ill at ease under the British protectorate, was in- 
triguing with the Dutch, who w'cre al^o feeling very uncom- 
fortable on account of the establishment of British ascendancy 
in Bengal. But the Dutch vessels were captured by the East 
India Company’s ships and Colonel Forde coming from the 
Northern Sarkars was sent by Clive against the Dutch land 
forces that w’ere worsted at Biderra in November, 1759. Mir 
Jafar failed ‘to substitute for a foreign master a foreign ally*. 
The Dutch paid the English East India Company ten lakhs as 
damages. Clive was at the head of the affairs of the East India 
Company in Bengal from December, 175b, to Februa^, 1760^ 
when he vacated the chair of the Governor of the Presidency of 
P'ort William in Bengal and sailed for England. 
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Cliv/'s successors. Hohvell (Februaryjuly, 1760) and 
Vansittart (July, 1760-1764), were unable to mamtain this 
arrangement. The Company as the dominant military power 
was controlling and maintaining the Nawab’s government, but 
the Nawab, a usurper of British make, was failing to make the 
promised pjayments to the Company. Ali Gauhar was now the 
nominal Mughal Emperor* because his father was murdered in 
November, 1759 ; he was still hovering in Bihar. But lie was 
successfully driven^ out of Bihar &nd the Zamindars u ho afforded 
him help were chastised. Miran, Mir Jafar’s son and chosen 
successor, was killed by lightning. This brought up the 
question of succession and Vansittart, following the, policy 
suggested by Hohvell,. decided to" depose Mir Jafar 'in 1760 in 
favour of his son-in-law Mir Qasim. The revolution was quietly 
accomplished, ilir Jafar withdrawing from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta. 

mir QvsiM (1760-63) 

A new treaty was concluded with Mir Qasim and he had 
to give presents ‘which cast a sordid air over the whole 
business’. It was provided that “the Euroi^eans and Telingas 
of the English army shall be ready to assist the Nawab Mir Md. 
Kasim Khan Bahadur in the management of all affairs”, and 
“for all charges of the Company and of the said army and 
provisions for the field etc., the lands of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong shall be assigned . . . and the Company to 
stand to all losses and receive all the profits of these three 
countries’ \ 

Mir Qa,sini was an efficient ruler. Within a short time he 
was able to pay a large sum to his English creditors tod the 
Government at Calcutta was able to remit tveo and a half lakhs 
to Madras which enabled the English to prosecute the siege of 
Pondichery successfully. Major Carnac succeeded in defeating 
the nominal Mughal Emperor Shah Alatn II on the banks of 
the Son. Mir Qasim proclaimed him Emperor in Bengal after 
his departure from the provipce. He w^as for sometime appre- 
hensive that the British would secure a grant of Bengal from 
the fugitive Emperor. He increased the vigour of his revenue 

jyp, 42d-43p. 
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syi^tetn and so gr^at was hi& ^kill m accotmt^ that nohody eould . 
oscai>e. He is said to have realised in two years almost double 
the old revenue of the country. 

Mir Qasini was from the beginning the object of suspicion 
and hostility on the part of the majority of the members of 
the Calcutta Council, who were not guided by any sense of 
justice ; having no sympathy with the Indian point of view, 
they cared only for their i>rof^ts. The abuses of English ju'ivate 
trade had advanced very far under jMir Ja*far and precipitated 
an open war between the Calcutta Council and Mir Qasim. - 
Under Imperial jarmans the Company was exempted from the 
payment .of transit duties tm goods passing through Bengal. 
Tile Com])any*s servants, who got ridiculously low wages, 
enjoyed the riglvt of jirivate inland trade with which the 
Company Jiad no concern.’ They clainied that this exemption 
from transit duties extended to this trade as well, which claim 
was, of course, absurd. As Vansittart put it, ‘Tt could never 
be intended by the ^lugliai King that private foreign merchants 
should be upon a Ijcttcv footing than private native merchants’*. 
After Plassey ^lir Jafar issued orders exempting from duties 
goods covered by a pass (Dustuck) issued by the head of an 
English factory. .After Plassey the great power of the English 
intimidated people and th.e trade abuses grew. The privilege 
was so abused that Mir Qasim fell that he must try to settle 
the matter. Not only were these Dusiucks used for the private 
goods of the Coni{)aiiy’s servants ; these were even sold to 
Indian merchants. Warren Hastings remarked in 1762 that 
such a system *‘caii bode no good to tile Nabob’s revenues, to 
the quiet of the country or the honour of our nation.” A very 
reasonable plan w^as discussed by the Nawab with Vaiisittart 
and Warren Hastings, and an agreement was arrived at. But , 
the Calcutta Council w'ould not agree and turned the proposal . 
down. Furious with this rebuff, Mir Qasim remitted all duties 
on Indian and European traders alike. Matters came to a head 
at Patna where Ellis, chief of the English factory, tried to . 
seize tlfe city ; he was defeated and war began (1763)* 


’ See pp. 465 - 466 .* 

31’ 
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Dodwell says that “it was a war of circumstances rather 
than of intentions”. After all that had happened after Plassey ’ 
it was absurd to expect an equiix>ise between the East India 
Company and, the Nawab of Bengal and a conflict was 
inevitable. The outrageous proceedings of the Calcutta Board 
and of Ellis at, Patna must not make us blind to the inevitability 
of the failure of the system of Vaiisittart. Mir Qasitii had 
discharged the Company’s debt, paid the arrears of his army, 
retrenched the expenses of his court, reduced the power of the 
Zamindars and established an effective goveniinent. He had 
withdrawn to Monghyr from Murshidabad and there raised an 
array on European model wdth the help of European adventurers 
like the Alsatian Reinlvird, better known as Saiiiru, and the 
Armenian Marker. 

When war was precipitated by the assault of the city of 
Patna by Ellis, Major Aaams took the field with an army of 
1,100 Europeans and 4,00 sepoys against Mir Qasim’s army 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men. But Mir Qasim had no genius for 
war and his soldiers, led by adventurers, guided only by their 
selfish instincts, were defeated in successive engagements near 
the banks of the Ajai river, at Katwa, at Gheria and at 
Udhuanala (1763). Adams advanced ui)oti Monghyr and Mir 
Qasim fled to Patna. There he killed the English prisoners 
who had fallen into his hands. 'Adversity developed the cruel 
side of his nature and he murdered all his enemies who had the 
misfortune to fall into his hands. 

He then fled to Oudh and induced 8huja-ud-daula, the 
Nawab of Oudh, who w^as the Wazir of the nominal Mughal 
Emperor, as also the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II, to l>ecome 
his allies. The terms of co-operation were agreed upon. 
Carnac, who led the British army now, w^as supine. The con- 
federates advanced up to Patna but failed to take the city and 
had to fall back. Major Hector Munro, who succeeded Carnac, 
restored discipline in British ranks and took the offensive. 
"Shuia-ud-daula, who was now fighting for hini.self, was after 
a ^llbborn contest completely defeated at Buxar (22 October, 
1764). He fled into the Rohilla country. Oudh was overrun, 
Shah Alam joined the English camp, and Mir Qasim became 
a fugitive, to die in 1777 at Delhi in extreme poverty. 
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mir jafar restored (1763-1765) 

Meanwhile Mir Jafar had been restored in July, 1763. 
He signed a new treaty in which he agreed to limit the number 
of troops he would maintain, to receive a permanent Resident 
at his Durbar and to levy only a duty of 2% per cent, on English 
trade in salt. ^ He promised to pay 30 lakhs for the expenses 
of the war, to make a donation of 25 lakhs to the Britisli army 
and half of that to the British navy, and to pay compensation 
to private individuals for the losses they had suffered. In the 
words of vScrafton, “the Nabob became no more than a banker 
for the Company’s servants, who could draw upon Irim as often 
and to as great an amount as they pleased.” 

Mir Jafar died early in 1765 and his successor, Najni-ud- 
daula, had to agiVc to appoint a minister who was to be 
nominated by the English and who .could not be removed 
without English approval. He was to maintain only such troops 
as w^ere neces.->ary 'for the dignity of his own person and the 
business of collections throughout the i)rovinces’. The Nawab 
was thus deprived of any independent military support for his 
executive. He l)ecanic a figurehead with the administration in 
the hands of the nominees of the English. The Calcutta 
Councillors again took large presents but they combined their 
traffic in Naw^abship with the assumption of absolute military 
supremacy in Bengal. Affairs were otherwise in great disarray 
when Clive reached Calcutta in May, 1755, as the Governor of 
Bengal for the .second time. 

SECTION III • 

DEWANl AND DOUBLE GOVERNMENT 

problems before CLIVE (l 765-67) 

Clive had to face a iK>Utical as also an administrative 
problem. He had to settle the exact nature of British relations 
with the Mughal Emperor, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the 
Nawab of Bengal. The administrative questions that required 
solution were no less difficult — to restore discipline in the 
'Company *s service,* civil and military, and to put an end to 
the abuses of the past. 
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TREATY WITH THE NAWAB OF OtTDH (1765) 

Vaiisittart had promised Oiidh to the Mughal Emperor. 
Clive, however, thought it proper to come to terms with 
Shuja-ud-daula and restored him to his dominions. AccordJj^^ 
to the terms of thd* treaty of Allaliabad, Shuja-ud-daula was td 
l>ay fifty lakhs to the East India Company for the expenses of 
the late war, and to enter into a defensive alliance with the 
Company. The Mughal Emperojf, Shah Alam II, was put in 
full possesssion of ICora and Allahabad as a royal demesne for 
the support of his dignity and expenses. The union between 
Shuja-ud-daula and the East India Company proved to be firm. 
Clive did not w’ant to pursue a i)olicy of comiuest. He wTote,. 
“If ideas of conquest were to be the rule of our conduct, 1 
foresee that wc should, by necessity, be led from acquisition 
to acquisition until wc had the whole empire up in arms against 
us’\ He hoped that Oiidh would be a deix^ident bulTcr state. 

GRANT OF DEWANI BY SHAH AEAM (1765) 

In Bengal the process of exhausting the Xawab’s functions 
was continued. On August 12, 1765, Clive secured from the 
Mughal • Emperor a fannan granting the Fast India Comi^any 
the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, promising in return 
to remit regularly the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees as royal 
revenue. The Nawab of Bengal sank into a mere i^ensioner : 
he was to be paid the annual sura of 53 lakhs of rupees for the 
support of the Nizamat. Clive established a Double Govern- 
incnt in theory, with the Company as the Dewan, and the 
Nawab as Nazim. But»tlie Na\vab, having lost all independent 
military or financial support for his executive, became a mere 
titled pensioner. Clive, however, did’ not take over the 
administration of the country. The general administration 
remained in the hands of the Deputy Nawabs— Reza Khan in 
Bengal, Shitab Rai in Bihar. According to Clive's arrange- 
oTient the Company left to the Deputy Nawabs the functions of 
Dewan as well as Nazim — ^laiid revenue and customs collection, 
civil justice, crimiual justice and police. The Deputy Nawabs 
were to administer Bengal really in the interest .of the Company 
while maintaining a fiction of the sovereignty of the Mugh^ 
Emperor, and the formal authority of the Nawab. Clive ’ 
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ilo sense of responsibility for the good government of Beng^. 
According to his system, the only addition to the duty of the 
Company’s servants in Bengal was 'superintending the collec- 
tion of the revenues and receiving the money from the Nabob’s 
treasury to that of the Dewauy or the Company*. 

This ‘masked system* which Clive set up, in which power 
was separated from responsibility, has been defended on political 
grounds. According to Mill, it was ‘the favmiritc policy of 
Clive to whose mind a certain degree of crooked artifice seems 
to have i)resented itself prett}" congenially in the light of 
l)rofouiid and skillful politics*. But avowed doniinioii would 
have created difficulties at Paris and the Hague and Avould 
have perhaps aroused bitter opposition of the European com- 
mercial rivals. As Firminger says, "So far as the Nabob’s 
power and wealth was concerned, he was aware that the English 
had, so to speak, sucked the orange 3ry but be imagined that 
the .skin and i>ulp left bcliind on the table ^vould delude the 
other foreign guests in Bengal into the idea that the English had 
not as yet devoured everything worth eating”, 

RKflULATIONS RELATIXC'. TO THK COMP.\NY*S OFFICERS 

During his second Governorship Clive insisted on the East 
India Company’s servants executing covenants prohibiting the 
acceptance of presents except within certain narrow limits, 
'riiis was ill accordance with orders of the Court of Directors, 
^lany people, however, thought that their signature to the 
covenant was a mere matter of form. In view of the prevalent 
attitude of the Court of Directors ClA/e could not suggest a 
generous increase of the salary of the East India Company’s 
servants ; but the orders of the Court of Directors prohibiting 
interference of their servants in the inland trade of tlie country 
were ]jositive and he, therefore, tried to find a way out of this 
‘difficulty by setting up a society of trade under the control of 
the Council. Clive wanted to remunerate only the sui)erior 
servants of the Company who were given shares in the society 
of trade wdiich enjoyed a monopoly of the inland trade in sdlt, 
betelnnt and tobacco, ‘the three articles next to grain qf 
greatest consumption in the empire’. Fifty-five persons were 
; share in the proceeds of the society, including the Govethor/ 
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Clive sold his shares in 1767 to two of hjs colleagues for 
3^32,000, This monstrous scheme was disallowed by the Court 
of Directors in 1768. 

During his second Governorship, Clivers attempt to cut 
down the field allowance of the Bengal officers led to a mutinous^ 
combination of the European officers of the Company. Clive 
met this opposition with characteristic boldness. Most of the 
officers had to submit and the ringleaders were treated with 
great severity. 

ESTIMATE OF CLIVK 

Clive left India in February, 1767. He has been described 
as the acquirer of an Indian Empire for Britain but, as Mervyn 
Davies puts it, just as the Mughal Empire was not the U'ork 
of Babur but of Akbar, so the British Empire in India was the 
work not of Clive but ef the men who followed him. ‘‘His 
gifts were too limited for the larger task. He had not the 
sympathy, nor the imagination, nor the knowledge, nor the 
understanding, nor the patience nor the endurance ncccssarv 
for the setting up of a great new system' ^ 

DOUBLE CtOVERNMENT .VI' WORK {1767-72) 

The system of government associated with the name of 
Clive continued under his successors, Verelst (1767-69) and 
Cartier (1769-72) — the Nawab a figurehead, administration in 
the hands of the Naib Subah, Reza Khan, a nominee of the 
Company, but the English Resident at the Darbar deciding 
every matter of importance. Power remained divorced from 
responsibility. Trade abuses continued and as Becher, one of 
the Company's servants, wrote in 1769, “the fact is undoubted 
that this fine country which flourished under the most despotic 
and arbitrary government is verging towards ruin". An 
attempt was made by Verelst to check highhandedness and 
venality by appointing English Supervisors for the D(nvmi 
' lands, but it was found in the days of Cartier that they only 
made confusion wwse confounded, and as they were periiiitted 
to.CQatimie private trade tBey abused their position of authority. 
What wias really lacking was a principle of government adequate 
to the substance; In the wwds of Firminger, ‘'The Court of 
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Directors imagined that all it. behovecl their servants to do' was 
to lie beneath tlie tree and let the ripe fruit tumble into iheir 
open mouths*'. 

famine of 1770 

It was not until 1772 tlmt the Company decided to ‘stand 
forth as the Dea'an* and assume responsibility for the admini-i 
stration of the country, but ‘this decision avas perhaps directly 
due to the great famine of 1770 which made Bengal ‘a silent 
and deserted province*. In this terrible famine the Govern- 
ment relief effort was ‘to the extent of £9,000 among thirty 
millions of people of whom six in eve»y sixteen were officially 
admitted to have perished*. The famine was caused by the 
failure of rains but the Supervisors were accused of creating 
‘corners’ in their attempts to preserve sufficiency of grain in 
their respective districts. Notwithstanding this terrible famine 
with its ‘dire scenes of horror,* the net collections of the year 
1771 exceeded even those of 1768. The system of government 
was brutal and inhuman, and even the Court of Directors felt 
that the only effective cure would be the assumption of direct 
responsibility . 


FOR FURTHER STUDY 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

RBVIVAI, of the MARATHAS and rise of MYSORE 

SECTION I 

RESHWA MADHAV RAO I 

REVIVAL OF THE MARATHAS AFT^iR 1701 

The third battle of^Panipat seemed to mark the beginninj^ 
of the end of Maratha Imperial power. ^ Put Maratha recovery 
A\a^ very rapid and Peshwa Madhav Ran I (1761-72), son and 
successor of Balaji Baji Rao, is entitled to the highest praise 
for this unexpected recovery of the Maratha Rmpire from the 
effects of the stunning blow at Panipat. 


WAR WITH Nr/5AM ALI 


Madhav Rao I was in his se\'enteenth year when he 
succeeded his father. His uncle Raghunath Rao, a veteran 
wldier who was very fond of power, became the regent. Nizam 
Ali, who had practically ousted Salabat Jang from power at 
Hyderabad, tried to take advantage of Maratha misfortune and 
marched witJi about 60,000 troops towards Poona. The 
Maratha.s clo.sed their ranks. Nizam Ali was defeated in a 
decisive battle in January, 1762, but Raghunath Rao, who was 
IKThaps anticipating a struggle for power with his nephew, 
granted him very favourable terms. Disputes now began between 
the uncle and the nephew-. Raghunath Rao was supjiorted by 
the Nizam. The Peshwa submitted to his uncle, but the un- 
usually , fine character of this youngman enalded. him steadily to 
%et the upperhand. In 1763 he helped his uncle to defeat the 
Nizam in the battle of Rakshasbhuvan on the Godavari river, 
bujt Raghunath Rao again granted very favourable terms, to the 
rul^r of Hyderabad. 


* 44 ^ 444 . 
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^VAK WITH IIAIDVR AIA 

The Peshwa turned his attention against Haidar Ali whose 
rising power had become a menace to the Maratha territory 
between the Krisliiia and the Tungabhadra and who had already 
encroached on tlie Maratha sphere of influence north of Mys(jre. 
Haidar Ali was comidctely defeated in 1764-65, but. Raghunatli 
Rao i)revailed iii)on the Peshwa to grant him favourable terms. 
Another campaign in 1766-6^ further checked the growing 
power of Haidar Ali. The Peshwa also brought about the final 
submission of Janoji Bhonslc of Berar, a ^laratha confederate, 
‘who was in league with tlic enemies of the Maratha Empire like 
the Nizam and Haidar Ali. Raghunatli Rao, eager for iiower 
and anxious to join these enemies of tfie Marathas, had to be 
placed under restrgiint. 

RI£STt;RATlON OF MARATHI TOWER IN 1;HE NORTH 

The Peshwa next sent two exjieditions : one to the North 
to recover the fjower and influence which the Marathas had in 
Malwa, Rajputana and the Doab before Panipat, and another 
to the South to crush Haidar Ali. The southern exi^edition 
(1769-72) was brilliantly successful. The Peshwa himself led it 
but as he fell ill and returned to Poona, Trimbak Rao was 
nominated as the leader of the exi)editioii. He completely 
defeated Haidar Ali near Seringapatam ; but the Peshwa was 
dying and this news emboldened Haidar. Though Trimbak 
Rao’s position u as strong it was not possible under the circum- 
stances to strive for the complete overthrow of Haidar ; a treaty 
had to be concluded that left Haidar in possession of resources 
that still made him a formidable antagemist. In the North, the 
leaders Qf the Maratha expedition succeeded in re-occupying 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, in exacting tribute from the Rajput 
chiefs, in crushing the Jats and Rolullas, and also In occupying 
Delhi. They brought the fugitive Mughal Emperor Shah 
.Alam II, a Britisli ])ensioner at Allahabad, back to the 
Imperial capital (1772). The Peshwa's premature death in 
November, 1772, was responsible for the return of the Maratha 
army to the South, and this hasty return undid its work in the. 
North. In the- words of Grant Duff, ‘'The plains of Panipat 
were not more fatal to the Maratha empire than the early end 
of this excellent prince’*. 
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SECTION II 

HAIDAR ALl 

early career 

While the Maratha power was a^^aiii making itself felt in 
the North as also in the South, the small State of Mysore under 
Haidar Ali became a factor in tljie power politics of those days. 
Haidar was an adventurer of exceptional ability. He began 
his career as a Naik in the army of Nanjaraj, the commander- 
in-chief of the Mysore State, and very soon became his favourite. 
In the service of Nanjaraj he took part in the Anglo-French 
conflict at Trichinopoly and there he gained his experience of 
the art of war. He was appointed Faujdar of Dindigul in 1755. 
He took advantage of the bankruptcy of the Mysore State and 
the mutinous condition bf the Mysore soldiery to oust Nanjaraj 
and to become the virtual ruler of Mysore, the nominal King- 
being retained as a mere figure head. His Dewan Khande Rao 
in his turn vStrovc to oust him from power and sought Maratha 
help for this purpose. But the Panipat campaign diverted 
Maratha attention. Khande Rao was not effectively supported 
and Haidar .succeeded in overwhelming him. In 1761 he became^ 
safely established in supreme authority in Mysore. 

TERRITORIAL EXPANSION AND WAR MTTU THE MARATHAS 

Hffidar now embarked upon a career of conquest and 
seized Sira, Bidnur (Nagar), Sunda and other places. But he 
had to reckon with the Marathas. Peshwa Madhav Rao was 
alive to this danger. The Maratha-Mysore wars of- 1764-65 ^ 
1766-67, and 1769-72 diminished his ix)wer and prestige and 
might liave ruined Haidar altogether but for the fatal illness 
and premature death of the Peshwa. Taking advantage of the 
chaos and confusion in Maratha affairs that followed the demise 
of Peshwa Madhav Rao, Haidar conquered Bellary, Gooty>, 
Chitaldrug as also the Maratha territory between the Krishna,! 
and the Tungabhadra. He also secured Cuddapah. Towards 
the south he had already succeeded in bringing Coorg and. 
Malabar under his sway. All Maratha attempts to cKe^k 
advance to the in the years 1776^78 
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Marathas were allied with the Nizam in their effort to, stei^ this 
tide of expansion. As a French writer puts it, “By steps rather 
slow but sustained, by a constant good fortune, he has for’uied 
a new power, comparable to a torrent that ui)sets and destroys 
all that it meets on the way”. 

REI.ATIONS WITH THR ENGLISH 

Witli the Englisli Haidar’s relations were not friendly. 
There was enmity between Muhammad Ali of Arcot and Haidar 
Ali. Besides intense personal dislike, territorial disputes con- 
cerning certain districts also caused friction bctweeii these two 
Muslim rulers. Tlic bungling diplomacv of the Government of 
Madras which controlled the Arcot Nawab precipitated a crisis. 
The Madras Govornment entered into an alliance with the 
Nizam in 1766 and agreed to help him with a British detach- 
ment. The Nizam advanced into the Mysore territory with his 
British auxiliaries at a time when Peshwa Madhav Rao I was 
also pressing Haidar very hard. Haidar prevailed upon the 
Peshwa to grant him jicacc ; he also won the Nizam over and 
induced him to join him in his project of the invasion of the 
dominions of the Nawab of Arcot and the British. The un- 
in'ovoked enmity of the British made him furious and he in- 
vaded the Carnatic along with the Nizam. Thus the First 
Anglo-Mysorc War (1767-69) began. Haidar and the Nizam 
were defeated by Colonel Smith in the battles of Changama and 
Triiiomali (1767). The Nizam withdrew' and later concluded a 
separate peace with the Madras Government (1768). Haidar was 
not to be so easily thwarted. He knew thoroughly well how' to 
keep the effects of his defeats confined within narrow limits. 
He was to some extent successful against other British com- 
mandants though he was not able to defeat Colonel Smith. 
The war dragged on. At the head of his swdft cavalry Haidar 
made a sudden dash and approached Madras in March, 1769. 
The panic-stricken Madras Council was thus compelled to con- 
clude a treaty providing for mutual restitution of conquests and 

a defensive alliance (April, 1769)* . 

• 

As a realist, Haidar felt that this defensive alliance must 
be the mainstay of his foreign policy. The Nizam was un- 
.dep^dable. The Teshwa was his principal enenay who had 
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twice defeated him and seized valuable territory from hinf. 
British military power might be utilized in a defensive alliance 
against the Marathas. But when the Marathas again invaded 
his territory (1769-72) he requeisted the British in Vain to come 
to his aid. The Madras Government was shifty, intractable 
and undependable. Even after 1772 he trieil to bring about a 
closer rapproachment with Muhammad Ali and the Madras 
Government. But he grew disgusted with tlieir shifts and sub- 
terfuges. Pie felt 4 hat he had to reckon with the prosfject of 
their joining an offensive alliance against him in future. When 
the First Anglo-Maratha War (1775-82) began, the Marathas 
witli a better sense of the realities of the situation approached 
him and the active aflti-Maratha phase of his career ended. 
War with the British being more or less inevitable after this,^ 
the main preoccupation of his life as that of his vson later on 
waj to crUvSh the British • As Haidar told a British ambassador 
later, 'he decided to expunge the English name from the 
Carnatic. 


SECTION JII 

OUDH AND THE ROHILLA WAR 

REVISION OF CUVK*S FOREIGN iW.ICV B\ WARREN HASTINGS 

When the Marathas reappeared in Northern India in 1769, 
occupied Delhi in 1771 and induced the IVIughal Emperor to 
come to Delhi and place himself under Maratha protection, 
Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal (1772-74), naturally found 
that in the changed circumstances Clive’s foreign policy 
required revision. The districts of Kora and Allahabad had 
been given to the Mughal Emperor. Now that he was in 
Maratha custody and the Maratha menace was real, Hastings 
decided to restore Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab of Oudh 
who ^^as to pay 50 lakhs for this restoration. The payment 
of the tribute of 26 lakhs to Shah Alam was also discontinued. 
The other imi3ortant British problem in foreign affairs con- 
cerned Rohilkhand. 


* See pp. 497 . 499-500. 
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brjTxsh trkaty with oudh (1773) 

‘Tlie central pillar of Hastings's foreign policy was the 
alliance \\ith C)udh*\ Pie tried to strengthen Oiidh in every 
^Yay. He concluded a treaty nvith the Nawab of Oudh at 
Benares in August, 177.V He sought to establish a definite 
agreement with Shuja-ud-daula in place of the loose manner 
in which British concerns with him were conducted. The 
Nawab raised the question <if Rohilkhand, which was now 
exposed to Maratha invasion. The Rohilla Afghans formed a 
loose confederacy and ruled over a fertile country along the 
base of the Plimalayas Warren Hastings referred to the 
strategic importance of the Rohilla country in the following 
words, *‘It is to the ])rovince of Oudh, in rcsi>ect to both its 
geographical and iiolitical relations, exactly Avhat Scotland was 
to England before the reign of Queen Filizabetli. The reduction 
of this territory would have completed the defensive line of the 
\'’'izier’s dominions and of course left us less to defend, as he 
subsists on our streugtli entirely*’. This was tlie policy under- 
lying what is called the Rohilla War. 

THH ROniLCA WAR ( 1 / 74 ) 

The events le«ading up lo the Rohilla w’ar and the details of 
the war arc not ] Peasant reading. In June, 1772, Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan, the Rohilla chief, agreed to pay Shuja-ud-daula 40 lakhs 
if he succeeded in comi)elling the Marathas to withdraw from 
the Rohilla country. The treaty w'a.s signed in tlie prc.sence of 
Sir Robert Barker, the British commander-in-chief. The 
Marathas withdrew, came again in 177.I, but again withdrew. 
They had soon to return to the Deccan on account of domestic 
complications following the death of Pesluva Madhav Rao I. 
Shuja-ud-daula demanded payment from the Rohillas but they 
declined to pay. When the treaty of Benares was concluded 
he wanted British help to punish the Rohillas and to conquer 
Rohilkhand. He promised to meet all the expenses of the cam- 
paign and to pay a sum of 40 lakhs, Hastings agreed. The 
Nawab,. however, changed his mind. But in February, 1774, 
the vacillating Naw^ab asked for British aid in terms of the 
treaty of Benares.^. A British army under Colonel Champion 
marched to Rohilkhand and, with Oudh forces, defeated and 
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killed Hafiz Rahamat Khan at Mirankatra in April, 1774* The 
Rohillas were driven out and the country was incorporated 
within the dominions of Oudh. 

The Nawab Wazir had at one stage desired to give up the 
Rohilla expedition to which Warren Hastings had readily 
agreed. Hastings wrote then, ‘T was glad to be freed from the 
Rohilla expedition because I was doubtful of the judgment 
which would have been passed ^ipon it at home, where I see 
too much stress laifl upon general maxims and too little atten- 
tion given to the circumstances which require an exception to 
be made for them”. Sir Alfred I^yall criticises the political 
immorality of the whole transaction. He writes, ”a shifty line 
.of policy is far more ^unsafe than a weaker frontier”. The 
invasion was unprovoked and the operatioiis of < )udh troops 
were uncontrolled. The Rohillas “were in reality supi>rcssec 1 
for reasons not unlike those which led to tlie political destruc- 
tion of Poland because they could not be trusted to hold an 
important position on tlie frontiers of more powerful states”. 
4 )udh had Jto be strengthened against the growing menace of 
the Maratha power ; so the Rohillas were sacrificed. The 
financial jtarf of the Iran.'^actioii was the most avowedly cynical 
.a,spect of it. Hastings himself observed, “Tlie absence of the 
Marathas and the weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy 
conquest of them, and I ow’n that .such was my idea of the 
^Company’s distress at home added 10 my knowledge of their 
Wyants abroad, tliat I should have been glad of any occasion to 
employ their forces, that saves so much of their pay and 
, expenses.” 


SECTION IV 

THE FIRST ANGLO-MARATHA WAR AND THE 
jSECOND ANGL04V1YS0RE WAR 

■WARREN HASTINGS AS OOVERNOR-OENERAI, (1774-85) 

By strengthening and giving armed supjjort to' Oudh. 
Warren .HEstings succeeded in building up ‘a firm breakwater 
.against the incessant fluctuations of predatory w’arfate that 
-distrarted "Northern India’ ; but as Governor-General (1774-85) 
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lie found the British power in India entangled by the Bombay 
Govei^nment in a war with the Marathas, and some years later 
the bungling diplomacy of the Madras Government was respon- 
sible for a war with Haidar Ali and the Nizam. Hastings found 
himself in the midst of a tremendous conflict against a combina- 
tion of the most formidable powers in India — the Marathas, the 
Nizam, Haidar Ali — ^as also the European rival in India — France. 


ORIGIN OK THK FIRST ANGI.O-MARATllA WAR * 

After the death of Peshwa Madhav Rao 1 in 1772 his brother 
Narayan Rao succeeded, but he was murdered nine months 
later (1773) by some adherents of his yncle Raghunath and 
confusion began in Maratha history. Raghunath was recognised 
as the Peshwa, but the birth of a posthumous son to Narayan 
Rao led to the development of a concerted opposition.^ The 
child was formally invested as the Peshwa aiid Raghunath Rao 
became an exile and pretender. The Bombay Governmeni in 
their anxiety to secure possession of the adjoining island of 
Salsettc entered into an agreement with him. They seized the 
island of Salselte by force and concluded with him a treaty 
known as the treaty of Surat on 7th March, 1775. Raghunath 
Rao agreed to cede in perpetuity the islands of Salsette and 
Bassein W’ith a share of the revenues of the Broach and Surat 
districts. The English agreed to assist him with a force of 2,500 
whose cost he would defray. Thus began a war between the 
Council of Regency" at Poona and the Government of Bomba> . 


THK FIRST ANGU>MARATHA WAR (1775-82) • 

Colonel Keatinge was sent with troops to Gujarat to act 
in concert with Raghunath Rao who was there. After some 
skirmishes a battle was fought with the Poona troops at Adas 
(Arras) on x8th May, 1775. Keatinge won, but at a heavy cost. 
In the meantime ‘ the Supreme Government at Calcutta ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the treaty of Surat, declaring the 
war to be ‘impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and unjust*.^ 
Inspite of the protest of the Bombay Government Colonel Upton 
was sent from Calcutta to negotiate with tlie Poona Govern- 

*■■■> ( ■<■ ^ III - ■ • 

* GenealogiMl Table, p. 444. 
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ment. He conchi 4 ^ a treaty which i>s known as the treaty, 
Purandhar (March, 1776). The treaty of Surat was fotnialjjy^' 
annulled. Raghunath Rao was to get a generous pension ahd 
to reside in Gujarat. Sal.sette was to be retained by the English 
if the Governor-General so desired. The provisions of this 
treaty included the cession of Broach revenues and payment of 
12 lakhs to defray the war expenses. 

Raghunath Rao could not understand the nature of this 
interference and hf decided on his part to refuse these tqrjns. 
The Bombay Government afforded him asylum at Surat in 
violation of the treaty of Purandhar. In this unsettled state, 
of affairs a despatch arrived from the Court of Directors in 
which they approved ‘under every circumstance* of 'the treaty 
of Surat. This emboldened the Bombay Government to dis- 
reg-ard the treaty of Purandhar and they invited Raghunath 
Rao to Boinbay. Anoth|er despatch of the Court of Directors in 
1778 further emboldened the Bombay Govcrniiicnl to form a, 
fresh alliance with Raghunath Rao on the basis of the treaty 
of Surat. Suspicions of French intrigue at Poona added to the 
existing complications. The Bombay Government decided that 
Raghunath Rao .should be installed at Pcxma as Regent for the 
young Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan and Nana Fadnavis, the 
leading Minister, and his Council of Regency should be ousted. 
They sent, an expedition towards Poona in November, 177<S. 
The army was composed of 3,000 men. It proceeded up the 
ghais but, confronted by a big Maratha army, fell back, and 
at Wadgaon found further retreat to be impossible. A conven- 
tion disgraceful to British political and military prestige was- 
signed at Wadgaon and Bic humiliated British army was alloweil 
to retire (January, 1779). To avoid surrender Raghunath took 
refuge with the Maratha chief Mahadji Sindhia. 

The Convention of Wadgaon was repudiated by Hastings,. 
He had already sent a detachment under Leslie whom he had 
mstructed to march by the land route to Bombay, Leslie- 
embroiled himself with the chiefs in Bundelkhand, But he died 
in October, 1778^ and was succeeded in command by Goddard 
who led his detachment to Sm-at in safety. This successful^ 
march across the breadth of the Indian continent inct^ased thie;, 
j>ne!fetige of British arms. Raghunath Rao 
custody of • ,Mabadji Sindhia . to , the > pf; G 
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^ecodrding to Grant Duff, tliis escape WAS idahe^ji's contrivance, 
Put Raghunath Rao could no longer be regarded as of any 
portance and for all practical purposes the English now became * 
a principal in this contest. 

A general confederacy was now formed against the English. 

It was composed of the Marathas, Haidar AU and the Ni^axu. 
The insane desire of the Bombay Government to show what 
they could do on their own Jlnitiative was only surpassed by 
the diplomatic blunders perpetrated by the ]®adras Government* 
The Nizam was alienated by a treaty concluded in 1779 by the 
Sijtadras^. Government with his brother Basalat Jang, .whom they 
took luidcr their protection on condition of his allowing lixtm 
to rent the district of Guntur. Haidar had become anli-Engti^ j. 
because he could not persuade the Madras Government to enter 
into a defensive alliance which he might utilise against the 
Marathas He became exasperated by the British capture of 
Malie, a French possession 111 I^Ialabar, by the Basalat Jang 
affair, by frequent boundary disputes, and as a consequence of 
constant friction in Malabar. The Wadgaon Convention helped 
the building of this hostile confederacy The Poona Govern- 
ment recognised Haidar\s conquests as far as the Krishna. Jt 
was arranged that the Nizam would invade the Northern 
Sarkar^, Haidar would invade the Carnatic, Mudhoji Bhonsle 
of Berar would attack Bengal, and the Poona Government 
would continue the war on the Bombay side Haidar could 
also count upon the possibility of French co-operation France 
and England were at war since 1778. Mudhoji was, however, 
bought off by Hastings, who also succeeded in securing the 
neutrality of the Nizam by giving up buntur in 1780, 

Warren Hastings struck hard. Goddard, having concluded 
a treaty with Fateh Singh Gaikwad, carried Ahmadabad by 
assault in February, 1780. Hastings won over the Rana of 
Gohad, who might be expected to give sufficient trouble to 
Mahadjj Sindbia*. In order to support him he despatched. 
Captain Popham from Bengal. Popham escaladed the strong 
fort of Gwalior in August, 1780, assisted by spies supplied by 
the Rana of Gohad. It was followed by important consequ#ncej^^^ 
Mahadji Sindhia ‘had to burry to the north. General 
captured Basscin im Decembeti 17^1 end defeat^ the 
«toy in the Ktmkan. But he made the <rf 
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to the Bhore Gh^t/ He allowed himself t6 be eiltailigled ’by* 
Nana Fadnavis in negotiations which led to nothing, and in 
his effort to retire on Kalyan and Bombay to canton for the 
rains he suffered a reverse 

While these events were happening on the Bombay coast 
the plan of Warren Hastings to create a powerful diversion in 
the heart of Smdhia’s lerntory was further developed. Colonel 
CafUac invaded M^lwa and m February, 1781, reduced Siini, 
advanced to vSironj and succeeded m surprising Sindhia’s camp 
and frightening him Sindhia show’ed willingness to come to 
terms. He concluded a separate treaty wnth the British iUx 
October, 1781, and boipid himself to stand neutral The British 
army recrossed the Jumna 


tKEATV Of SALBAI (1782) 


Warren Hastings had earlier a plan of mediation through 
Hudhoji Bhonslt, but it was now considered better to negotiate 
^th the Poona Darbar through Mahadji Sindhia. The treaty 
of Salbai w^as concluded on the 17th May, 1782, Sindhia being 
at the same time the plenipotentiary ot the Peshwa and the 
mutual guarantee of both parties for the due performance of 
ihe treaty. The British secured Salsette but restored the terri- 
tory conquered since the treaty of Purandhar Raghunath Rao 
tva$ granted a generous pension by the Poona Government 
The Peshvvs^and the English undertook that their allies should 
maintain peace with one another. It was provided in the treaty 
^ thRt Haidar was to be obliged to relinquish the territory he 
had conquered from the English and the Nawab of Arcot. This 
Article was never acted upon and the treaty itself was not ratified 
at Popna until after the death of Haidar in December, 1782. 
”The Maralha prime minister (t.e., Nana Fadnavis), a man ot 
high degree in statecraft, saw that by holding it in suspense 
the belligerents he could keep in his hands the balance 


between Haidar Ali or Tipu and Hastings/* The 
gave the Briti.sh ‘peace with th^ Marathas for twenty 
and possession of Salsette, but the war imposed 'a 
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tfiR SECOND ANGIyO-MVSORE WAR (178O-84) 

The Second Anglo-Mysore war began in July, 1780. 
Though the Nizam and Bhonsle did not co’-operate, Haidar 
succeeded in giving the British, in the words of MacLeod, 
second in command at Madras, 'a damned rap over the knuckles’* 
He entered the Carnatic with an army of about qo,ooo* The 
Madras Government was unprepared and in the opening stages 
of the campaign its Commander-in-Chief, Jjir Hector Munro, 
the well-known hero of Buxar, showed the greatest indecision, 
amounting almost to imbecility. Haidar created a circle of deso- 
lation around Madras, its lines of communications, • and round 
Vellore It was not wanton and indiscriminate destruction but 
a war measure. With certain exceptions due to the exigencies 
of the militarv situation, the country he conquered below the 
ghat<i was as w'cll piotected as possibly Assisted by his son 
Tipu, he overwhelmed at Pollilore a detachment of about 4,000 
under Baillic that was marching from Guntur to Conjeveram to 
join Munro. Munro fidgeted m indecision within the hearing 
of the guns and after this disaster withdrew^ as precipitately as 
he could to Madras. 

When Warren Hastings heard of this state of things he 
made a supreme effort. He sent Sir Eyre Coote, with reinforce- 
ments in men and money, to lead the campaign against Haidar 
Ali A French fleet under D’Orves appeared on the Madras 
coast. When Sir P^yre Coote arrived with his army at Cuddalore 
from Madras, the French fleet put a stop to his supj^lies coming 
by the sea. Haidar with his aimy cut off his communications 
by land. Coote ’s position at Cuddalore resembled that of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, but for some inexplicable reason 
T>*Orves sailed awav and Coote could now^ secure provisions 
from Madras by sea On account of the incapacity of the 
French admiral, Haidar missed the greatest opportmiity of his 
career. The Cuddalore escapade of Coote must be regarded as 

of the greatest events in Indo-British history* 

After this Coote gained three victories over Haidar in 
succession — ^Porto Novo (ist July, 1781), ^second battle oi 
BoUUore (August 27th, t 78 i), Sholinghur, ^ptember ^7th* 
But these British victories did not lead to much* Halda|^ 
merely lost the ground on which he stood. With 'hia awHt 
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cavalry he commanded the communications, and the British 
were not ablo to move into the interior from the &cacoa&t becau$c 
they could not get sufficient supplies. Early in 1782 a power- 
ful French squadron appeared in the Indian Ocean under vthe 
brilliant Admiral de vSufFrein. Five indecisive Actions were 
fought between him and the British admiral Sir Edward Hughes. 
But as a consequence of these engagements superiority rested 
with the French. According to the French plan Bussy, the 
old French leader of the days of *Dupleix and Eally, was to land 
with an army and co-operate with Haidar, but he did not land 
until after Haidar’s death. Either by bad management or bad 
fortune France never had in India an able general or an able 
admiral at the right fnoment. Suffrein arrived off Pondichery 
a year too late, while at the t>iimmit of Haidar’s fortune the 
indolent or cowardly D’Orves robbed Haidar of an otherwise 
certain triumph. » 

In his campaign of 1782, Haidar had only one major victory* 
to boast ot : Tipu surrounded a detachment of 2,000 under 
Braithwaitc at Tan j ore and compelled their surrender. Haidar 
died in December, 17S2. The war continued even after* his 
death. But peace was concluded between England and France 
in June, 1783. A British attempt to take Bidiiur failed dis- 
astrously. Tipu besieged Mangalore which the British had 
occupied. A British army under Colonel P'ullarton occupied 
Coimbatore in November, J783. l;ord Macartney, Governor of 
Madras, became impatient to conclude a treaty and Tipu agreed. 
The treaty 6f Mangalore (March, 1784) concluded the war on 
the basis of the mutual restitution of conquests and liberation 
of prisoners of war. 'Hastings did not like the terms of this 
treaty. 


achievement HASTINGS 

In connection with the First Anglo-Maratha and the, 
Second Anglo-Mysore Wars Warren Hastings made the 
'following claims,, had no more concern in the origin and 
commencement the Maratha war than the Eord Advocate 
df Scotland. . . ^ have been the instrument of saving otte 
Presidency frod^Mf^my ^nd both from annihilation.’’ 
dmng the pari^iil' played in saving the l^mbny and Mndraa’; 
PreaidetKCtea claim must be regarded m modest. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

GROapS^TH OR BRITISH ADMINISTRATION (1772-1793) 

SECTION I 

c, WARREN HASTINGS 


END OF DOUBLE GOVERNMENT 


( Warreii Hastings became Governo r of Bengal ■ in %pril, ^ 
1772, and Governor-General in Octo^eY, 17 74?^ Sir AlfreSnCiyall 
says that he * showed a geni us for pione eri ng administrationV 
The Company decide^ to abandon the Dual system of internal 
governmen t. fAs Governor Hastings had not the least difficulty 
in managing his Council of r 2 or 13 members ; he succeeded ih 
establishing his personal ascendancy.) (He sought to bring 
freedom into the markets of Bengal. He tota lly abolished the 
use of Dustuck or free pass which exempted the Company’s 
servants or agents from Government dues and of which such 
fraudulent use was made.^ )/As the Company was now the 
Cj^vemment there was no difficulty in enforcing this. He also 
suppressed t he Zamindari chqkeys or customs houses. Qnljj; 
five central customs houses were henceforth to be maintained 
Jt^Calcutta, Hughli, SIuf 9 iidabad 7 ~Patna and Dacca. Customs 
duties were Imvered to aJfixST’ate ^f 2 % p ei^ cent, on all^ 
goods jgxcept the rnonojxdies of^saft, betelnut and tpbacco,^ and 
this duty was to b e pa id b ylill alike. Warren Hastings carried 
out this reform which was long overdue at the instance qj the 
Court of Directors.] 


^The Company’s decision to 'stand forth as the Dewan* 
involved the abolition of the offices of Naib Dewan of B^gal 
and B ihar. Reza Khan anjT ^itab R ai were not onl^Tdi ^fesed L 
Jbut prosecuted for peculation in'accordance with the instructions 
o{ the Court of Directors, but they were honourably 
listings r educe d the Nawab’s pension ^ich had a l ready bee n 
brpnglit dow^froin 32 lakhs to 32 
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HEVKNGE SYSTEM OF HASTINGS 


(Hastings had, however, the greatest diflSculty in devisitj^^ 
a simple system of land revenue administration ,Xhe failed int 
this task. ^ The existing s>stem has been desciibed as an 
‘impenetrable labyrinth of vhich the key was sought idf vain', 
Clivc had retained the old organisation Warren Hastings 
sought to create;, his own machinery for assessment and 
collection. The Zanundais of^Bengal were even in the days of 
Akbar ‘nch, powerful and numerous' In* the early vears of 
the eighteenth centur\ , when Mnrshid Quli Khan was the 
Dewan and Naztni of Bengal, the hereditary character of the 
ZamilldarS* connection with the land was recognised, though 
that masterful ruler h is lett behind him a tradition as a chastiser 
of Zamindars Besides the Zammdar . another existing revenue 
agency was the Kanmi go , who was the registrar of a district,,^* 
the custodian of its records * 


(Hastings did not co-operate vMth these existing agenciea] 
( Ho appointed a Committee of Circuit to tour through vanom^ 
districts It was decided to fann the le venue for five 
to th e highes t biddcrs ^m orden^ to ascertain the true valtibe 
ollhe land) ( Th e lesult was naturally disastrous the country > 
already nnned hv the famine of 1770, fell into the hands of 
speculators who rack-ieiited and absconded ) ( The o pinion 
gained groiipd th^ it would be jfar Jietter to dea] 

Zamindars who wer e nieii o f sub s tance and chaiactei and could 
depended upon^^^^/ The Preside nt and^ j^i mcil formed -^a 
Commit te^oF Kc veHtie and revenue adnimistratio n was placed 
directly ^TuRte i^h eir confi^ The Kfea/yi (or the treasury ofiic?) 
was removed from Murshuhtbad to Calcu tta In e ach district 
the ^Supervisor (under the name of ^ollector^, a ssisted by an 
I ndian Dewan, was made responsible fo r reven ue admimsti^tioh V 


A 


in 177a the Court of Directois sent orders to recall the 
Collector^ and .to adopt other measures for the collection 
revenue. A Committee of Revaotte was set up at Calcutta 
consisting of two members of the Council aii 4 three senior 
servants below the Council to supervise the work in the distriots. 
Thsiey were to. be assisted by the Ray Rayon, an Indian 
official Vho was supervising the work of the Indian VenMOu.^ 
Ocesslonal inspectors could be sent. fhsee provinch%W 4 i^^ 
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temporarily to be divided into six divisions, each iMI# t 
Provincial Council, each consisting of a chief and four Senic^ 
servants of the Company Each district was to be und^r an 
Indian tlip Collectoi being withdrawn 

JUDICIAL S^aTOM oi* HASllNGS ^ 

^ (The Gk)vernorship of W^arreu Hastings marks the beginning 
of an administratiye servicje separated from the commercial 
^organisation) (The greatest achievemtot of Warren Hastings as 
Governor was the creation of judicial courts') From Mughal 
times there was a close connection between land revenue and 
tivif justice (in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Ciicuit, two courts were established in each 
district — the Mufasi^tl Deu^ani Adalat over which the Collector 
presided, and the I aujdan Adalat {or the court of criminal 
police)^ where the Qazi or the MufU expounded the law and 
inflicted punishment and the Collector attended with a view 
to regulate the proceedings At the Presidency of Fort William 
Miperior courts were established —the Vadr Deiiam Adalat to 
(k^ with appeals fiom the Mufassil Diwam 4dalat6t and the 
.Soiir Nizamat 'Idalat to deal with appeals from the 1 aujdan 
Adalat^ Ovei the Sad? Dewam Idala* the President with two 
members of the Council presid.ed , over the Sadr Niza^nat Adalat 
a chief officer of justice apjxwiited b\ the ^azim presided 
Supervision was also excicised over crminial justice so that the 
Coinpain *s administration in the charactei of the King's 
Den an might be satisfijid ) 

The tendency of Warren Hastings to centiali/e is clearly 
visible “In transferring from Muishidabad to Calcutta the 
seat of the supreme couits of justice, the head seat of revenue 
administration and the Khalsa, Hastings was instituting a 
policy deliberately designed to make the last named place tbe 
capital of British Bengal “Under the plea that they were 
dieting withiin the constitutiosti of the Mughal the Cent' 

T pony's servants bifilt up a system of mtei^uat government ^ad 
the walls of their government had reached a ^ceictitin 
the sun of the British crown rose to ita meridian ' 
cast by the setting constellation of the Kuffkat 
foi ever 
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Uk&limQS AND HIS COUNCIL 

After the passing of the Regulating Act Warren Hastuig> 
aA Governor-General was, during the period 1774-76, constantly 
outvoted in his small Council by Franofi^, Clavering and 
Monsott. In 1776 Monsoii died ana Hastings^ held the 
mastery by his casting yote. Clavering died in Angust, 1777, 
and Hastings's control over the Council was thereby greatly 
strengthened. On the whole he retained his mastery until his 
departure from India in 1785*. One of tho consequences of his 
quarrel with the Council was the creation of a spirit of partisan- 
ship tliroughout the entire service, but the new Council also 
brought a new spirit of enquiry. Sir Philip Francis showed 
d remarkable grasp of the revenue prot>lein and 111 his minutes 
advocated a fixed settlement with the Zamindars. The idea 
might have been suggested by some district officers but Francis 
must be described as 'the original pjomoter of the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal'. 

DEVELOPMKNT of II\vSTINOS\S revenue WIJCY 

Hastings gradually came to favour settlement for a life or 
two joint lives. He appointed a Commission in 1776 kttowii 
as the Amini Commission ; it collected valuable data. But the* 
threctors' policy of marking time in view of conflicting data 
was responsible tor annual settlements Warren Hastings, 
master of his Council, was, however, responsible for carrying 
to completion his favourite policy of centralisation The Pro- 
vincial Councils were dissolved and their powers w'cre 
transferred to the Committee of Revenue. The Collectors were 
re-appointed but were denied any interference w ith the new ^ 
settlement of revenue. ‘Tt ivas hoped that a central authority 
aloof from the corruption of the country would be able almost 
unaided to control an unknown and antiquated system". As 
Sir John Shore put it m 1783, “the real state of the districts 
is now less known and the revenue less understood than in 
“ 177 4k*** Wangpen Hostings thus failed to devise a system of land 
revemte administration that coutd be regarded workable. 

f • • 

BBGJNNINOS op CMVa, SERVICE 

Another limitation should also be noted so far as Ute 
growth o£ British administration was conewn^d. Hastings Bud 
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the foundationwS of i civil service, distinct from commercaii but * 
he could not create very healthy traditions for it as he made 
many improper appointments to gratify persons in power. This 
demoralised his system. lie seemed the support of the 
Archbishop of Yc^k by e-iving the control of Benares to his 
son aged and of Sullivan, Chairman of the Court of 
Direetbrs, by granting the opium contract to his son who sold it 
for j(j4.o,ooo It should not be forgotten that he was the 
principal servant of a chartered ®commeicial Company, not a 
senatorial Proconsul like Cornwallis and Wellesley, and in his 
shaky position he had to compromise to a large extent witji 
evil. But there is one redeeming feature. He had not th^ 
distrust of Indian ageiigy that characterised the administrative 
system of Lord Cornwallis wdio built on the foundations laid 
bv him. 

t 

IMPJfSACHMENT OF HAsmOS (1788-1705) 

An estiinatc of the achievements of Warren Hastings as an 
administrator rai^^es ceitaiii controversial issues. On his return 
to England he was impeached by the House of Commons before 
the House of Lords on some grave charges — his treatment of 
Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudh, his fraudulent contracts, 
as also the presents and bribes which he took. He w^as sought 
to be impeached for the Rohilla Wai, but the Commons did 
not sanction the inclusion of this among the articles of 
impeachment 

CAvSE OF N\NDA KUMAR (1775) 

e 

Suspicion alsio attaches to him in connection with th« 
Nanda Kumar case The facts of this case are well-known. 
Nanda Kuj|iar, an influential Brahmin who had held important 
' posts under the Nanabs, accused Warren Hastings in the 
Council of taking a heavy bribe for nominating. Moni Begam^ 
the widow of Mir Jafar, aa the guardian of the Nawab. 
Hastings had taken a sum or 150,000 rupees as his allowahce 
diiring his ‘•tay at Murshidabad. Therefore, there was, some 
substratum of tnith in the charge Of Nanda Kumar. While 
this was being enquired into, Nanda Kumar was committed' 
for trigl on a charge of forgery brought against bint by a' 
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banker’s agent ; he was found guilty by the Supreme Court 
and put to. death, as it was generally believed, nominally for 
forgery but really for accusing the Governor-General. Cdllusioii 
between the Governor-General and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court cannot be proved. But/ in the words of 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Iinpey, the Chief Justice, was always inclined 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Hastings and later even 
gave ‘legal countenance to raids upon the Begams’ money 
bags’. It was a lit case foi* reprieve as Act under which 
Nanda Kumar was condemned was of doubtful application to 
India, and tlie idea of forgery as a capital offence w^as opposed 
to the customs and manners of the country. No Indian after 
Nanda l^umar was executed for forge%' and later, in 1802, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court expressly admit^d that the crime 
was not capital. * The condemned man was afso the accuser of 
the Governor-General. The Chief Jiislice had the power of 
reprieve which he did not exercise, and lliere is also evidence 
to prove that one of the dependents of Warren Hastings 
attempted to' i)revent’ Farrer, Nanda Kumar’s counsel, from 
7)reseniing a petition for reprieve. 


CASP: of CIIAIT SINGH (1778-1781) 

Hastings’s treatment of Chait Singh, Raja of Benares, has 
been described as ‘merciless and vindictive’. He wanted money 
for the wars against France and the Maratlias. The Raja of 
Benares had great uealth. He had also incurred the resent- 
ment of Warren Hastings. In 1777, when there was a dispute 
on the question as to whether Warrwi Hastings had resigned, 
the Raja had sent an agent to Clavering who had set himself 
up as a rival Governor-General. The Supreme Court decided 
in favour of Warren Hastings, who perhaps never^forgave the 
Raja for ^trying to make terms with his rival. When the*"'^ 
Maratha War .and the outbreak of hostilities with France com- 
pelled the Governor-General to expedients to replenish his 
treasuty, he decided to ask the Raja to pay art extraordinary 
war eubsidy of 5 lakhs, which was paid (1778)- In 
demand was renewed and payment was made after some delay. 
In 1780 the Governor-General asked him to furnish a contigent* 
X<^oo cavalry. He protested and the demand was reduced. 
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to 1,000 cavalry. lie got together 500 horse and 500 mfahtry 
arid informed Hastings who had, however, by now made Up hia 
mind ’ to impose on him the extraordinary fine of 50 lakhs. 
Hastings wrote, “1 was resolved to draw from his guilt the 
means of relief to the Company’s distress”. He also decided 
to remove the Raja in case of non-compliance and came to 
Benares. The Raja’s answers were deemed equivocal and he 
was ordered to be put under arrest. His troops resented this, 
suddenly rose, and massacred a company of Sepoys and their 
officers. Hastings had to fly to Chunar. British trooi)S arrived. 
Chait Singh esca]3ed to Gwalior. His territory was sequestered 
and conferred iiiion a nephew, the tribute being almost doubled. 
The Company got nothing out of this affair, the soldiers 
keeping what they seized as prize money. The heavy increase 
of tribute was responsible for tlie rack-renting of the Benares 
district which did not recover until the heavy financial imposi- 
tion was reduced. 

The question whether Chait Singh was an almost indepen- 
dent Raja or a 'mere Zaniindar’ has been argued at length- 
Even if he w-as a mere Zamindar it is curious to find that no 
other Zamindar was called upon to meet such extraordinary 
demands and there was no general tax levied on all Zamindars. 
The insurrection was i)reci]>itated by the imprudence of 
Hastings. We would not be wrong in concluding that Hastings 
deserved severe censure in viev. of 'iui7)olitic severity and preci- 
pitation* about his proceedings against Chait Singh. 

GAvSE OF THK UKCAMS <JF OUDH (1782) 

Ha.stings failed to get any money from Benares and turned 
to ‘ Oudh. The state of things in Madras and Bombay 
necessitated an immediate supply of money. Nawab Asaf-ud- 
daula of Oudh, son and successor of Shuja-ud-daula, was in 
debt to the Company. He declared his inability^^ to pay unless 
vhis mother and grandmother, were in possession of a very 
considerable txirtion of the treasure of the late Nawab, were 
made to pay. But the Company had in 1775 guaranteed those 
Begams of Oudli in possession of their treasure and estates. 
Hastings withdrew this guarantee, and when Nawab began 
to hang rfeach he was goaded by the British authoriti(^. 
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Resident, Middleton, was not sufficiently energetic in applying 
coercion and was replaced by Bristow. The Begaras' mini^t^rs 
were kept in prison for many months and were for sometime 
even put in irons and deprived of food. The eunuchs were 
kei)t in confinement. The treasure of the Begams was seized 
in December, 1782. 

Hastings alleged that the Begams had supported the rising 
of Chait Singh. Imi^ey took affidavits to support the Governor- 
General. The evidence is not, however,* convincing and, as 
Roberts says, ‘it was a sordid, shabby and sorry business'. It 
should be noted in this connection that, as Chait Singh made 
a present of Rs. 20,000 to Hastings to escape from his demands, 
so the Nawab of Oudh offered him ten fakhs as a bribe to release 
liiin from liis task of coercing these old relatives. Hastings 
took this bribe, employed the money in the Company's, 
service and persisted in his course of action. Well might the 
accusers of Hastings describe these as ‘the donations of misery 
to power, the gifts of wretchedness to the oppressors'. These 
‘sinister fiscal operations' of Warren Hastings must be regarded 
as unworthy and indefensible. His only argument was the 
state of public emergency. 

RKSUt/r OF 1M1‘KACIIMKNT 

The impeachment of Hastings was a long trial and though 
he was acquitted on all the counts the highest number of votes 
was recorded against him on the cases of Chait Singh and the 
Begams. The Whig party made this occasion ‘a manifesto for 
their humanitarian sentiments and an» exercise in vituperatiou*. 
An enquiry was certainly necessary in order that ‘the unhappy 
features of his period of office should not be allowed to become 
precedents for British policy in the East’, but the long drawn 
agony of a trial » that left him financially broken must be 
regarded as an act of British ingratitude. Warren Hastings's 
case is best put in his own words: ‘T received the govern- 
ment of Bengal with incumbrances, .... I gave it both form 
and system. The valour of others acquired, I enlarged .and 
gave shape and consistency to the dominion you hold there ; 
I. preserved it. T sent forth its annies with an effective but 
^onpmiqal hand, through unknown and hostile regions, to the 
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support of your other possessions, to the retrieval of one from 
(iGgradation and dishonour and the other from utter loss and 
subjection .... I gave you all and you have rewarded me with 
confiscation, disgrace and a life of impeachment.*' 

HASTINGS AS A PATRON OF LEARNING 

From the Indian point of view the most remarkable 
achievement of Warren Hastings was his i^alronage of literature, 
scliolarship and the '^arts — “Nathaniel Halhead and Sir Charles 
Wilkins as pioneers, Sir William Jones and Henry Tliomas 
Colebrooke as scholars and Hastings as their enthusiastic 
patron." 

' THE regulating ACT, 1773 

The intervention of Parliament with definite authority in 
Indian affairs was inevitable after 1757. The East India 
Company's financial embarrassments precipitated this interven- 
tion in 1773. The Regulating Act of 1773, passed at the 
' instance of l^ord North, was the first of the long series of 
Parliamentary eiiactineiits relating to India. The constitution 
of the Company in England was changed, but more important 
was the change of the structure of tlie Government in India. 

In England the power of vote in the Court of Proprietors 
was restricted and it was provided that the Directors would 
be elected for four years. The number of Directors was 24, of 
-.whom one-fourth would retire every year. The Directors were 
required to ‘lay before the Trcasiu*}" all correspondence from 
Imlia dealing with the Revenues ; and before a Secretary of 
State everything dealing with civil or military administration'. 
Thus for the first time the British Cabinet was given the right 
of controlling Indian affairs, although the right was imperfect. 

As regards the government of India the Act laid down.that 
there was to be a Governor-General of Bengal who iVaS to l>e 
* Insisted by four Councillors.*^* They were all appointed by 
name for five years and could be removed earlier only by the 
King on the recommendation of the Court of Directors. Future 
appointm^ts were to be made by the Company.* The vote of 

a * — 

* Clav^hig, Monsou, Harwell, Philip PrauciS. 
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majority was to bind tho whole body, the Govenior-Geberal 
having only a casting vote in case of an equal division. 'The 
Governor-General and Council were vested \\dth the civil and 
military government of the presidency of Fort William. They 
were also to manage and govern the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa as they were exercised 
by the President and Council or Select Committee. They were 
to superintend the subordinate Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay in the making of \v 5 r and in the .conclusion of peace. 
But in case of imminent necessity or on the receipt of special 
orders from the Home Government the subordinate Presidencies 
might act otherwise. The Act also provided for the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court of Justice by* a Royal Charter, which 
would consist of a Chief Justice^ and three puisne Judges. 
Liberal salaries * were granted to the Governor-General, 
Councillors and Judges. • 

defects of the regulating act 

Ilbert writes, ‘‘The provisions of the Act of 1773 are 
obscure and defective as to the nature and extent of the 
authority exercised by the Governor-General and his Council, 
as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and as to the 
relation between the Bengal Government and the Court’*. It 
was very unfortunate that the Governor-General was not given 
the power to override his Council in the last resort." Hastings 
argued in vain in favour of this right which was not conceded 
until 1786. Sir John Stracliey describes this plan of governing 
an Empire by a constantly shifting majority at Council board 
as ‘impossible* and ‘folly*. Secondly, Calcutta’s power to 'con- 
trol the subordinate Presidencies was a mei'e negative pow^r 
and nothing more. They were so long independent and the 
exceptions noted in the Act provided them with a disastrous 
latitude/ Bombay’s dealings with the Poona Darbar during the 
First An^o-Maratha War and the relations of Madras with the . 
Nizam and Haidar Ali during the Second Anglo-Mysore War 
showed that the Act did not certainly help the development of 
a tradition of Royalty to the Supreme Government. 

* Sir Elijah Ittipey. 

/See p. 605 , 
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Thirdly, the Supreme Court was given ix^risdiction over 
British subjects in India, but the term ^British subj^t’ was not 
explained. The Act avoided a declaration on the ^q^uestipn of 
sovereignty and this was not actually done until me Charter 
Act of i8t3. It brought into existence a Court of King's 
Judges and professional men of the law but it did not define the 
field of jurisdiction, the law that was to be administered and 
the relations between the Council and the Court. A violent 
quarrel between the ^Executive and the Judiciary thus developed. 
The Judges felt that they were entrusted with the task of 
dealing ^vith oppression in the executive government ; but there 
is no doubt that the government of the country was seriously 
disturbed because the ^Supreme Court intervened iii matters 
belonging to the Dewani and the Nizamat. In the Kasijura 
case tlie Supreme Court claimed that a Zamindar must be held 
subject to^ its jurisdiction in a case of a claim for a private 
debt. In the Patna case the Court asserted authority to penalise 
the judicial action of officers of the Company. All this made 
for confusion. Warren Hastings sought a way out of the 
difficulty by obtaining Impey's acceptance of the Presidency' 
of the Sadr Dewani Adalai. Impey was granted a large salary 
for this additional work of supervising the Dewani Courts. 
Macaulay calls the offer a bribe and describes the Chief Justice 
as 'rich, quiet and infamous'. It was felt by many that the 
Chief Justice compromised the independence of the Supreme 
Court by taking this salary. In 1782 under instructions from 
the Court of Directors the Ooveriior-General and Council 
resumed the Sadr Dewani Adalai jurisdiction which had lieen 
assigned to the Chief Juj^tice in 1780. 

ACT OF 1781 

An amending act was passed in 1781 which effected 
important changes in the system of 1773* It laid down that 
,,the Governor-General and Council were not to be jointly and 
Severally’ subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
the* Supreme Court was not to exercise any iurisdiction in 
matters concerning the fevenue. The extent .of its general 
iurisdiction was also precisely defined. The. Courts dependent 
on the country constitution were also recognised. Ijihe two^ 
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systems were to remain side by side until a final fusion took 
place in 

pirr\s INDIA ACT (1784) 

The Regulating Act was in operation for eleven years 
until it was superseded by Pitt’s India Act in 1784. The Act 
of 1784 concerned itself mainly with the Company’s Home 
Government in London. Tlie Act established a Board of 
Commissioners to sui)ervise the civil and military government 
of the Company, popularly known as the Board of Control, 
which was to consist of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
Secretary ‘of State and four Privy Couifcillors appointed by the 
King. Its secret orders were to be transmitted to India by a 
Secret Committee of three Directors. The Court of Proprietors 
could not annul or sus7>end a joint decisfon of the Board and these 
Directors. The Governor-General was to have three Councillors, 
one of whom was to be the Commandcr-in-Chief. The sub- 
ordinate Presidencies were to be definitely subject to Bengal in 
all questions of diplomacy, war and revenue. By a supple- 
mentary Act passed in 1786 the Governor-General was 
authorised in .special cases to override his Council and also to 
hold the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

The Act of 17S4 was a very skilful enactment bearing all 
the marks of a political compromise. The Board of Control had 
no independent executive power. It had no patronage, its 
power was veiled. But it had access to all the Company’s 
pai>ers and its approval was necessary ^f or all despatches that 
were not purely commercial, and iti case of emergenej’^ the 
Board could send its own draft to the vSecrct Committee of the 
Directors to be signed and sent out in its name. The Act thus 
placed the civil , and military government of the Company in 
due subordination to the Government in England. The Coprt 
of Directors remained satisfied because they retained their 
patronage and their right of dismissing their servants* Mill 
says, “Of the power which the Directors retain much is insepeg:- 
able frC)m the management of detail**. It is also relevant to 
note that “the Board of Control passed into oblivion as such/* 
Dundas succeeded in eliminating the other members ; the 
management fell in practice to the President who became practi- 

33 . . \ 
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cally a Secretary of State for India, Indian affairs thus becom- 
ing a matter for the British Cabinet. PitCs India Act thus 
settled the main lines of the Company's Home and Indian 
government for more than seventy years’ It also laid down that 
*‘to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in 
India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy 
of this nation" — a declaration more honoured in breach than 
in observance in India. 

t 

r 

SECTION II 
hORD CORNWALLIS 

ADVANtAGES OF CORNWALLIS 

After the resignation of Wan-en Hastings the post of 
Governor-General was held temporarily for more than a year 
(1785-86) by Sir John Macpherson, who was succeeded bv Lord 
Cornwallis in September, 1786. Cornwallis was the first sena- 
torial Proconsul. He has been described as ‘the right kind of 
aristocrat’. He was the personal friend of Henry Dundas, 
President of the Board of Control, and of Pitt, the Prime 
Minister. He had the most enthusiastic support of the Court of 
Directors. According to the Act of 1786 he could overrule his 
Council. He exercised effective control over Madras and 
Bombay. He was also invested with military control as 
Commander-in -Chief. Pie could determine policy with the full 
assurance of support from the House of Commons. His position 
as the first Parliamentary Govern of -General was thus very 
secure and he made yery good use of his time. His main 
task in India was administrative organisation and he had 
excellent administrators to guide him, who had come into pro- 
minence in the days of Warren Hastings — ^John Shore, Jame.s 
Grant and Jonatlian Duncan in the field of revenue and general 
administration, Charles Grant on the commercial side and Sir 
William Jones in judicial matters, Cornwallis himself had not 
perhaps conspicuous abilities, but he had industry, honesty an^js 
public spirit. 

commercial RKFORMS 

He first reformed the commercial adtninistraticin of the 
Cbmpany in Bengal. Provisions for the Company’s investment 
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were made by a Board of Trade of eleven members. It 
fedltced to five members. Instead of contracts for supply WiA 
the Company’s own servants the Board was to provide invest^ 
nients by contracts with the merchants. Warren Hastings h^d 
tried to deliver the w’eavers fiom the oppression of the Com^ 
pany’s gomasthas who practised roguery beyond imagination, 
exercising a quasi-monopolistic control, but the Court of 
Directors had prevented any real reform. This oppression, this 
monopoly and coercion proved destructive of the industry, and 
legulations had to Ix; laid down to prevent oppression of the 
primary producer or the Indian or foreign trader. Cornwallis 
boasted in 1789 that “the investment is now reasonably and 
intelligently purchased and delivered tcf the Government at its 
real cost.” But the Company’s commerce became progressively 
of less importance *and the Coinpaiiv lost its monopoly of trade 
with India m 1813- 

jrOICl VI RFTORMS 

The judicial reforms of Cornwallis concerned civil as also 
criminal justice and police By his regulation dated 3rd 
December, 1790, he took away from the Nawab his power of 
administering criminal justice and removed the Sadr Nizamat 
Adalat to Calcutta. It was to be presided henceforth by the 
Governor-General and Council, aided by the Chief Qazi and 
Muftis P'our Courts of Circuit were established, each under 
two Biitish judges aided by Qazis and Muftis They were to 
make tours twdee a year throughout the districts The Collectors 
in the 23 districts were given further .magisterial powers. In 
1791 t^upermtendeiits of Police wqyq created for Calcutta. Small 
areas were put under a Daroga who was placed at the head of ’ 
a police station. He Avas to be subject to the control of the 
District Magistrate. It was the beginning of the establishment 
of a regular i'>olice force, 

After his establishment of the Permanent Settlement 
^Cornwallis finally separated cml jurisdiction from revenue 
administration. He took away the purely judicial powers lof 
the Collectors even in matters of revenue and vested them in 
the civil Judge. Revenue Courts disappeared and revenue cases - 
W’^ere rd^rred to district courts, now reorganised as three city 
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courts znd 2^ ziUa courts, each presided over by ah English 
Judge. Four Provincial Courts of Appeal at Calcutta, Patna, 
Dacca and Murshidabad intervened between the district court 
and the Sadr Dewani Adalat. To the Sadr Dewani Adalat, 
consisting of the Governor-General and Council, appeal could 
be made in larger causes, with a further appeal to the King in 
Council in still larger cases. Over the Provincial Courts were 
three English Judges who were also to i^reside over the criminal 
Courts of Circuit at /those towns. 'The Collectors of revenue and 
all the officers of government were made amenable to these 
Courts for acts done in their official capacity. F'or very minor 
. cases upto 50 rupees Indian Munsiis and Sadar ?]mins were given 
jurisdiction, and Regist'/ars of the courts dealt with cases upti> 
200 rupees subject to appeal. 

In this connection it is only fair to note that Warren 
Hastings had already brought Faujdari or criminal jurisdiction 
under the control of British officers. He had already begun 
the separation of revenue work from judicial work. He had 
already provided for the ‘addition of new courts of justice dis- 
tributed at equal distance throughout the inovinces.^ Connvallis 
thus developed and completed a scheme of reform which in its 
main features had been initiated by Hastings. The judicial 
system of Cormvallis was concerned mainly with i)rocL‘dure and 
it was sometime before a good system of laws came and reason- 
ably speedy justice could be ensured. 

PRRMANKNT SETTLEMENT 

One of the most important contributions of Cornwallis was 
in the field of land revenue. In the days of Hastings the view 
' had come to the forefront that revenue should be fixed once 
for all with the Zamindars. Sir Philip Francis made this idea 
popular in England. It would ensure a uniform and simph? 
, title in place of the complex conditions and uncertainty that 
then prevailed. Cornwallis was not the originator of the Perma- 
nent Settlement in any way. His instructions required him .to 
mnke a settlement with the Zamindars for a period of ten years. 
Cornwallis differed from bis expert, Sir John Shore, in his 
0on^Ju^on that the data collected in connection with the settler 
' mant could be regarded as sufficient to justify the Com^ 
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pany in making the settlement permanent. His view, 
accepted in England and the Permanent Settlement of Bengal 
came formally into existence in 1793. ; 

Hunter has pointed to the imperfections in form and also ; 
the fundamental errors that vitiated the settlement. The areas « 
of the Zamindari estates were unknown, the areas of rent free 
grants and maintenance lands were unascertained, the areas of 
[)a5ture lands and waste lands remained unascertained, when 
the settlement was declared permanent. This led to endless 
confusion and opened the flood gates of litigation. These defects 
were, however, capable of amendment. But the rigour of the 
sale law was disastrous in its immediate; consequences. “It was 
vain t(i^exi)ect the ancient Kajas of Bengal, encumbered with 
all the costly paraphernalia of petty courts and military retainers, 
to suddenly transform themselves into punctual tax-collectors- 
The ancient houses of Bengal broke down under the strain. 
Within 22 years from to of the landed proi>erty of Bengal 
v\'as actually sold on this account. “ It was found that the 
only escape for the ancient houses uas to lease the land to 
middlemen. Sub-infeudation, though opposed to the purposes 
of the Permanent Settlement, had to be recognised as one of 
its essential features. 

The authors of the Permanent Settlement were aware of 
the necessity of 'securing to the tenants the same certainty as 
to the amount of their rents and the same undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their industry’ as the Zamindars were 
allowed, but the flood of new business made it impossible to 
undertake the minute investigation necessary for the declaratory 
leases. The cultivators were vaguely apprehensive and vC'ere 
not willing to execute their counterpart agreement. Moreover, 
the twenty years following 1770 were a period of falling rents ^ 
on account of the loss of population ; but during twenty years 
after the introduction of the Permanent Settlement the tenants 
were competing for holdings and this state of things meant an 
unearned increment to the Zamindars. The haste after fixity 
was a«blunder. The tenants were saved by subs^uent legisla- 
tion in their favour ; the Courts of Justice also arrayed them- ^ 
selves on their ^de. The cultivators ^developed a power for , 
combined resistance. Another saving factor was the 'easy goings 
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indolent and not altogether self-centred life of the Zamindars'. 
‘‘The landlords and tenants worked a modus vivendi from a 
legislative blunder which might have led to agrarian anomaly 
among a less self-con trolled or a less forbearing people/’ 

civiiv service 

Cornwallis created new traditions for the Company’s Civil 
Service. He insisted on ‘strict discipline and the maintenance 
in India of the ethical standards which had now won acceptance 
in England’. His panacea for the existing venality and corrup- 
tion wns high salary, strict supervision and Europeanisation. 
Upto 1781 the administrative personnel was mixed.' In 1781 
European Collectors were re-appointed. vSir John Macpherson 
began Europeanisation of the civil establishment on a very wide 
scale. Lord GornwalHs adopted this principle of Anglicising the 
personnel of public administration with a thoroughness that 
marks a new departure. The testimony of Cornwallis himself, 
as also that of Shore, is there to prove that the European servants 
of the East India Company were no less corrupt than the Indian. 
If the remedies proposed by Cornwallis could cure the evils so 
far as the Europeans were concerned, they could have also 
raised the Indians out of the rut. A Collector in 1787, according 
to the system of Cornwallis, was not to receive Rs. 1,200/- a 
month, wdiich was considered inadequate, but was to be paid 
Rs. 1,500/- and he was to have in addition a comniission 
the revenue of about i per cent. The commission of the 
Collector of the district of Burdwan amounted to 27,500/ - rupees 
per annum. The princBple of exclusion of Indians was con- 
iSrmed by the Charter Act of 1793, which laid dowm that “no 
ofiice, place or employment, the salary and perquisites whereof 
shall exceed £500 per annum, was to be conferred on anybody 
for the space of three years who was not a covenanted servant 
of the Company.” As no Indian could be a covenanted servant 
M the Company, the exclusion of the Indian Agency was thus 
placed on a legislative basis. 

. * The consequence of this system from the Indian standpoint 
is best described in the words of Sir Thomas Munro, who was 
pttej qf the miost gifted servants of the East India Company and 

to be Governor of Madras. He wrote, “The natives of 
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the British provinces may without fear pursue their different 
occupations as traders, meerasidars or husbandmen, and enjoy 
the fruits of their labour in tranquillity but none of them can 
aspire to anything beyond this mere animal state of thriving 
in peace. It is from men who either hold or are eligible to 
public offices that natives lake their character. Where no such 
men exist, tliere can be no energy in any other class of com- 
munity. No elevation of character can be expected from men 
Avho in the military line caniK>t attain to any rank above that 
of Subahdar and in the civil line can hope for nothing beyond 
some petty judicial or revenue office in which by corrupt means 
he can make up for his slender salary.** The increasing Euro- 
peanisation of tlie bureaucracy and tli^ diminution of Indian 
influence set U]) barriers between the two races and the growing 
alienation ^vas apparent to the discerning student of contem- 
porary history as early as 1815. 

THK charter .VCT OK 1793 

When tlie Regulating Act was passed the Charter of the 
Company had been extended for twenty years. As the time 
for its renewal came near an agitation was started in England 
in favour of the opening of the Indian trade to private merchants. 
Lord Cornwallis opposed the abolition of the Company *s mono- 
poly on the ground that the opening of the trade would bring 
fo India 'desperate speculators’ from England. In 1793 
Charter was renewed for twenty years without any material 
change. The Company’s jirivileges were not abolished. No im- 
portant constitutional change was introduced by this statute of 
consolidation. • 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


FALI. OF MYSORE AND DECLINE OF THE MARATHAS 

( 1786-1805 ) 

SECTION I 

THE THIRD ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

TIPU’S WAR WITH THE AARATHAS AND THE NIZAM (1786-87) 

The most important political event of OornwalUs’ term of 
office was the Third Anglo-Mysore War. Tipu had succeeded 
in bringing the Second Anglo-Mysore War to a successful 
close by the treaty of Mangalore which Hastings regarded as a 
‘humiliating pacification’ from tlie British point of view. 
Hastings had even asserted that he did not disavow or annul 
it because of the ‘confusion which must have resulted to the 
Company’s affairs’. But Tipu was restless and war very soon 
began between him and the Marathas who were in league with 
the Nizam. This was the great difference between the father 
and tlie son. Haidar had certain rules which made the practice 
of power politics in hi.s hands relatively .safe. He somehow' saw 
to it that his enemies — the Marathas, the Nizam and the British 
— did not combine against him ; he normally fought one enemy 
at a time and in his la?^ years brought about a combination of 
all the Indian Powers against the British. Tipu stands in the 
same relation to Haidar in the matter of foreign policy as did 
Kaiser Wilhelm II to Bismarck. He violated every one of the 
rules that governed the foreign policy of his predecessor and 
thus drove his enemies who were hostile to each other to com- 
„ bine against him. In 1786 he fought against both these Powers, 
and though triumphant in the engagements, he expressed his 
aiutiety to end the w'ar, as he was apprehensive that the British 
might join the confederates. The terms were more favourable 
to the Marathas and the Nizam than the state of the campaign, 
warranted/ / ' 
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ORIGIN OF THR third ANGI,0-MVSORR WAR 

Tipu'^s conduct was capricious and he was responsible, 
inspite of the treaty, for fresh aggressions against the Marathas. 
The Nizam, apprehensive of the Marathas and distrustful of 
the British, made approaches to Tipu who, however, wanted a 
marriage alliance. The Nizam haughtily rejected such a con- 
nection and tried to draw closer to the British. Tipu sent envoys 
to France and received some encouragement ; but in the nature 
■of the circumstances he could not hope for ai!y effective support. 
He also matured his i)lan of invading Travancore. He cal- 
culated that if he succeeded he would invade from the south 
and by the time the British army could be assembled ^‘he could 
commence the v\'ar with the Caveri atf his northern frontier 
towards Coromandel, a boundary anxiously and incessantly 
desired by the rulers of Mysore since 1751.** 

Cornwallis considered a rupture w^th Tipu as a certainty 
and wanted vigorous co-operation with the Nizam and the 
Marathas. He was bound by the non-intervention clause of 
Pitt’s India Act/ but he was so anxious for an ‘intelligible 
offensive alliance’ that he discovered a way out. On July 7, 

1789, he wrote a letter to the Nizam, in which he. agreed to 
furnish him with a subsidiary force not to be employed against 
^certain Powers specifically mentioned ; in that enumeration 
every one' was included with the single exception of Tipu. 
Cornwallis declared that this letter was as binding ‘as a treaty 
in due form could be’. There could hardly be a clearer enuncia- 
tion of British i)olicy towards Tipu. 

Tipu’s attack on the celebrated Travancore lines, which 
had been created as a defensive measure against possible 
aggression, was launched in December, 1789. He was not at 
first successful. The next attack in April, 1790, however, met 
with success. Travancore was in alliance with the English and 
Cornwallis non .intervened. He concluded a treaty of offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Peshwa and the Nizam in July, 

1790. Each of these Powers was to send a contingent of 10,000 
liorse to act with the English army. There would be an equal 
-division of 'conq,uests, but the territory of i)articular Zamindars 


See p. 514. 
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and Poligars formerly dependent on the MarathavS should be 
restored tp them in full sovereignty. The English -j»ranted ^o 
retain the conquests made by them before the commencement of 
war by the other parties. 


The third anglo-mysore war (1790-92) 

The war that now began lasted for nearly two years. It fell 
into three campaigns. In 1790 (loiieral Medows marched with an 
army of 15,000. According to the British plan the principal army 
was to secure the Coimbatore district and advance to Mysore. 
Another British army, first under Kelly and then under Maxwell, 
was to watch the pass<;s leading from Mysore to the Carnatic. 
A Bombay army was to seize the possessions of Tipn in Malabar. 
Tii)U very nearly overwhelmed the force* of Maxwell, but 
Medows at last succeeded in effecting a junction. Though the 
British army succeeded as a result of the first year’s campaign 
in occupying Dindigul, Coimbatore and Palghat, the aspect of 
affairs was responsible for the decision of Eord Cornwallis to 
, assume the chief command. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis took a 
new point of attack, moving by Vellore and Ambur to capture 
Bangalore. After taking it he advanced to Seringapatam ; but 
Tipu*a scorched earth policy Avas largely responsible for a famine 
in his camp and he had to destroy his battering guns and re- 
linquish the siege. As he fell back his Maratha allies, who had 
taken Dharwar in the north and were hastening to join him> 
brought for him ample supplies that relieved his famished camp. 
The next campaign was more favourable to Britisli arms. 
Cornwallis succeeded in, .drawing his lines around Seringapatam, 
took possession of the outworks of Tipu’s capital and compelled 
Tipu to sue for peace. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR 

By the treaty of Seringapatam (March, 1792) Tipu had to 
agree to surrender half of his territory. The Maratha share 
lay principally between the Wardha and the Krisliiia, including 
also the valley of Sundur near Bellary. The Nizam got the 
districts extending from the Krishna to beyond the Pennar 
river, including Gooty and Cuddapah, The English gqt 
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Dindigul, Baramahal, Coorg and Malabar. Cornwallis justified 
these territorial acquisitions to the authorities in England as 
best calculated for securing ‘a strong defensive frontier’. 

This settlement Cornwallis regarded as final. His triple 
alliance was the basis of his policy. At the end of the war be 
perhaps wanted to make this more specific for the future, but 
tlie stipulations of the treaty remained merely defensive and 
could not operate unless Tipu attacked any of the three parties 
without any just provocation, ’the policy of reducing the formi- 
dable power of Tipu Sultan proved ineffective and another war 
was to follow in a few years’ time. 


SECTION II 

SIR JOHN SHORE AND THE^ POLICY OF 
NON-INTERVENTION 

JUSTIFICATION OF NON-INTERVENTION POLICY 

Sir John Shore, a distinguished civil servant of the Com- 
pany, succeeded Cornwallis in 1703. He maintained a strict 
attitude of non-intervention. He has been very much blamed 
by Imperialists for pursuing this impracticable policy of restraint 
which led to a collapse of British prestige. But it is overlooked 
that "^at the root of Shore’s policy of non-intervention, as of 
Cornwallis, was the conviction that the East India Company’s 
army was not strong enough to ^vage a successful war against 
the five Maratha powers^ when united among themselves and 
actively allied wdth Tipu Sultan rvho was searching heaven and 
earth to secure allies.” There was no competent Briti.sh general 
in India. The Sepoys in the British army outnumbered the 
Ihritish troops as six to one or as seven to one, which was not 
regarded as a safe proportion. The Third Anglo-Mysoro War 
had left a legady of heavy debt and in 1795 Shore was not 
financially in a position to support a war. He believed like 
Cornwallis that if the Marathas were left alone their internal, 
dissensions wotild lead to the disintegration of their power. 


^ Peshwa, Sindhia, Holkar, Bhonsle, Gaikwad. 
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whereas any attack by the British on what they considered their 
just rights or a point of national honour would unite them 
and would bring about a Maratha-Mysore combination as in the 
days of Warren Hastings. It is forgotten that in 1795, with 
Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan living and with Nana Fadnavis 
presiding over the destinies of the Maratha nation, the state 
of things was very different from what Wellesley was fortunate 
enough to find in 1S02. It is also overlooked that intervals of 
peace and retrencjinieiit arc ndbcssary even in expansionism. 
The English conquest of India is said to have been of a pulsatory 
character. A period of war and conquest was followed by a 
^ jperibd of recuperation that lay by reserve for future wars. 
Shore; ' Barlow and Mhito, with their much abused* non-inter- 
ventionism, played a part that was necessary for the success of 
the frenzy of conquest which characteri'sed the policy of 
Wellejsley and Lord Hi^stings. 


NANA FADNAVIS 

The two outstanding personalities who dominated Maratha 
affairs at the time when Sir John Shore became Governor- 
General were Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Sindhia. Nana 
Fadnavis, who made the young Peshwa, Madhav Rao Narayan, 
a mere puppet in his hands, hao been dc.scribed by his Euroi)ean 
contemporaries as the ^laratha Machiavelli. Grant Duff says 
that *'the vigour of his judgment, the fertility of his expedients, 
the extent of his influence and the combination of instruments 
which he called into action surprised all India.” Though he 
was very much inimicaV to Tijm he was also very much opposed 
to the total overthrow of IMysdre. 

MAHADJI SINDHIA j 

Mahadji Sindhia dominated affairs in the .North. He had 
his districts in Malwa. He became the Regent of Delhi in 1784 
and took over control of the puppet Mughal Emperor, Shah 
Alani II. In 1787-88 he was placed in a very critical position 
by a coiribinatton of his enemies in the North against him. He 
suffered a defeat in the battle of Tunga' (near Jaipur) and 
Ghulam Qadir, the Rohilla cliief^ and his asdoctate Ismail Beg 
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secured Delhi ; but Mahadji succeeded in defeating and killing 
both Ghulam Qadir and Ismail Beg. Sindhia had to a large 
extent abandoned the traditional Maratha method of warfare ; 
he relied upon regular troops, who were trained and led by 
Frenchmen in his service, of whom the most prominent was 
De Boigne. Mahadji Sindhia was opposed to the entire con- 
quest of Tipu*s territory in 1792. The English were suspicious, 
of him and there is ample evidence of their watchful jealousy. 
He has been described by Grai/t Duff as ‘a ipaii of great politi- 
cal sagacity and of considerable genius, of deep artifice, of 
restless ambition and of implacable revenge*. He died suddenly 
in 1794 and was succeeded by his grand-nephew Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. Mahadji was in a sense a rival, of Nana Fadnavi's and * 
his sudden death left Nana all-r)owerful in Maratha affairs. 

The state of Alaratha relations with the British in 1704 is 
best described in the words of the , great historian of the 
Alarathas, ''The Nizam saw in the British a disposition to assist 
hull and hoped to realize his meditated scheme of raising a 
barrier between himself and the Marathas so that he might not 
only resist their future encroachments but evade their present 
demands. On tlie projiriety of resisting this interi>ositioti both 
Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji vSindhia concurred ; but they 
differed in their opinions with regard to the sui)posed designs 
of the English. Sindhia conjectured that they projected an 
alliance w'ith Nizam AH for the purpose of obtaining the coni- 
niand of the Nizam's resources and turning them again.st the 
Marathas ; in consequence of which, for a short time previous 
to his death, he carried on a friendly correspondence with 
Tipu Sultan. Nana Fadnavis took a more correct view^ of the 
subject in supposing that the English, de.sirous of becoming 
umpires, w’ould not risk a war unless to save the Hyderabad 
stale from being subverted.** 

maratha war against the NIZAM (t795) 

After Maliadji's death the situation rapidly developed. 
The Marathas had outstanding balances against the Nizam on 
account of Chauth and Sardeshmuhhi, For more than a decade 
discussions on the subject had been going on and the Nizam 
had been compelled to acknowledge some of these demands. 
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After tlie war with Tipu, the Nizam wanted to obtain first from 
Ivord Cornwallis and then from Sir John Shore a treaty of 
guarantee. Sir John Shore would not, however, compel the 
Marathas to accept British mediation in their dispute with the 
Nizam and adopted a policy of neutrality. Grant Duff com- 
ments, “Whatever might have been the apparent advantage of 
the Governor-Generars interference, if it had enabled Nizam Ali 
to effect his evasive purposes it must have been recorded as 
an injustice to the^Marathas”. 'The Nizam was raising regular 
troops and these were trained by a Savoyard officer named 
Raymond. His prime minister became so full of confidence in 
his strength that he told Maratha envoys who had come to 
discuss Maratha clainii that Nana Fadnavis should be made to 
attend at the Court of Hyderabad. He boasted that the Peshwa 
should be despatched to Benares ‘with a cloth about his loins 
and a pot of water in Jiis hand, to mutter incantations on the 
banks of the Ganges.’ 

The inevitable war was very short. All the Maratha chiefs 
responded to the call from Poona. The battle of Kharda 
{March, 1795) itself was nothing. The fighting was really con- 
temptible. Scarcely 200 men w-ere slain on the field of battle. 
The young Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan could not rejoice over 
the victory and is said to have remarked, “I grieve to observe 
such degeneracy as there must be on both sides when such a 
disgraceful submission has been made by the Mughals and our 
soldiers are vaunting of a victory obtained wdthout an effort”. 
The Nizam’s defeat was, however, complete. He surrendered 
his boastful minister to make amends for the insult, ceded half 
his territories and paid a large sum of money. He fell from 
the state of a great and leading power in India and in his im- 
potent rage increased his battalions that were now trained, disci- 
plined and commanded by French officers. Fortunately for 
the British cause, the suicide of Peshwa Madhav Rao Narayan 
(in October, 1795) shortly after Kharda was followed by a com- 
plicated struggle for power that nullified the effects of the 
Maratha victory over the Nizam and disorganised the Maratha 
State. The confusion at Poona provided the British not long 
after with the welcome opportunity of taking advantage of the 
internal discords of the Marathas to establish their paramount 
power I?! India. 
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In Oudh Sir John Shore did not pursue the policy of non- 
intervention. On the death of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula in 1797 
he found two claimants for succession — Sa’adat Ali, the deceased 
Nawab's brother, and Wazir Ali, whom the late Nawab had 
looked upon as his successor. Sir John Shore recognised the 
claim of ^a^adat Ali and compelled him to sign a treaty (1798) 
by which the subsidy payable , by the Nawab was increased and 
the fort of Allahabad, *the military key of* the province’, was 
annexed to tlie Company’s dominions. 


SECTION III 

THE FOURTH ANGLO-MYSORE WAR 

* 

llMPfiRTACISM OK U)KI> Wlil^LESLEY 

Lord Wellesley succeeded Sir John Shore in April, 1798. 
“With the exception of Lord Curzon no Governor-General had 
come out so well informed concerning all the problems of Indian 
government as the Marquess of Wellesley was”. He was ‘a ripe 
and accomplished scholar’, and as a member of the Board of 
Control he was in close contact with Indian affairs for several 
years. He was a strong Imperialist. His object was, to quote 
hi> own words, 'to establish a comprehensive system of alliance 
and political relation over every region of Hindustan and the 
Deccan’. In other words, he aimed at ‘the elevation of the 
British Government to the position df paramount power in 
India’. It has been said that his administration was ‘but a 
series of graduated upheavals from chaos to cosmos*. The oft- 
repeated statement that during his Governor-Generalship the 
British Empire in India became the British Empire of India is 
historically true. 

JUSTIFICATION OF WEULESIvEV’S POIJCY TO MYSORE 

• • 

The first important triumph of British policy and British 
carms that marks the beginning of this great transformaticMi was 
the overthrow of’ the power of Mysore. Mill says that there 
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was no reason for destroying Tipu ih 1799 which had not existed 
at every moment since the commencement of the negotiations 
for the peace of 1792. He adds that the connection between 
Tipu and the French ^^’as trifling and their mode of intercourse, 
childish and absurd. On the other hand Wilson, who has edited 
MilFs book, draws a very lurid picture in justification of the 
policy of the Governor-General. Was the British Government 
to wait till Tiini sliould be strong, till the negotiations he was 
publicly carrying .on with Frafice should mature, or till he 
succeeded in securing the effective co-operation of the trained 
army of 14,000 men that was under the control of .Ra^miond at 
Hyderabad ? ‘"The same chances that landed a large army in 
Egypt at this very period, inspite of the superiority and vigi- 
lance of the British fleets, might have operated in sending to 
Tipu Sultan a body of officers and men, by whose aid his 
resources would have be,eii made powerfully to contribute to the 
annoyance and perils of British Indian Empire.’* Zaman Shah, 
grandson of Ahmad Shah Abdali, was in league with Tipu 
and w^as threatening to invade India from the north-west. Lord 
Wellesley’s pronii)titude and determination is said to have thus 
saved the .situation. In the words of the Governor-General 
himself, it was a ‘critical, not alarming’ state. Wellesley re- 
garded the conquest of Mysore as his greatest triumph and 
again and again reverted to it ‘as Cicero did to the suppression 
of Catiline’s conspiracy’. The peril of French aggression from 
within and without has been i)crhaps exaggerated, but there is 
no denying the fact that the collapse of the power of Mysore 
strengthened Briti.sli position in India vis-a-vis the Marathas 
more or less in the isame way as the victory of Sadow’a 
strengthened German position as against France, ensuring 
ultimate triumph. 

SUBSIDIARY AUJANCE WUTII THE NIZAM (1798) 

Wellesley made serious attempts at negotiations with Tipu^ 
who not unnaturally regarded them as endeavours to gain time. 
But negotiations at Hyderabad resulted in the substitution pf 
a British force for a French force at the Nizam’s capital, A 
treaty was concluded in September, 1798. The Nizam had 
proposed to Sir John Shore that he would dismiss the French 
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officers in his service as also the French-trained battalions, prp- 
videcl he got sufficient British support and was assured that 
he would be defended against the Marathas. Sir John Shore 
liad not agreed, Wellesley was now prepared to give him a 
subsidiary force that would be 'at all times ready to execute 
services of importance*. The Nizam agreed to pay. a subsidy of 
Ks. 24,17,000 per annum for this force, to expel all European 
officers of non-British origin, and to conduct his foreign rela- 
tions according to British advice. The PTcnch force was dis- 
armed without bloodshed and the Nizam was thus restored to 
the British as an ally. 

• » 

THE FOVRTH ANGEO-MYSORE VVAR (T799) 

Negotiations ’hctweeii the Governor-General and Tivm 
Sultan ended in August, 179S, and bpth sides were ready for 
the contest at tlie i)eginning of 1790. W'ellesley’s object in 
beginning this uar was to cut off Tipii’s coiniminicatioiis with 
the French by taking Kanara, to exact from him an indemnity 
and to comt)el him to receive an English Resident at his capital. 
The British ]dan was well-prepared and operations were uell- 
combined. (.^icneral Harris moved from V’ellore, General 
.Stewart from Caimanorc. Arthur Wellesley, later famous in 
history as Duke of Wellington, commanded the Hyderabad 
contingent. Ti])ii \\as out-generalled . Tlie ring was closed 
around Scringai^atani. The siege of Seringapatain liegan on 
r7th April and it was captured on 4tli May. Tipii was killed, 
liis son surrcnderecU Thus ended the rule of the dynasty of 
Haidar Ali. • 

The r>rincipal and the central part of the territories 
of I'ijm w’cre given to a descendant of the ancient Rajas of 
Mysore. The East India Company annexed Kanara, The 
Nizam was given territory lying to the north-cast. He later 
surrendered his. share of the conquest to the British when he 
concluded his second treaty with the Company in 1800. The 
new stale of Mysore thus came to be completely surrounded 
by British territory and was cut off from the sea. The new 
Raja was a minor. Pnniia, minivSter of finance under Tipu, 
was placed in charge of the administration. Arthur Wellesley 
was for sometime’ the military guardian of the state. 
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CAUSl^S OF TIPU\S FAtL 

There is an observation almost proverbial in Mysore that 
^'Haidar was born to create an empire, Tipu to lose one.” 
Tipu's military preparations in the last years of his life con- 
sisted in adding to the defences of Seringapatam and storing 
it with provisions for a siege. His father had on more than 
■one occasion triumphed over his enemies by defending his 
•capital till the rain^. But his stwategy had never been entirely 
•defensive. Tii)u neglected his cavalry which had played such 
a prominent part in the campaigns of his father and had kept 
the eflEects of his defeats confined within narrow limits. Haidar 
often lost his battles hut very seldom lost his campaigns and 
excelled, as Wilks says, in the political rather than in the 
military conduct of war. 

Unlike Haidar, Tii^u with his active mind devoted Ills 
energy too much to minute details and evinced little capa- 
city of taking a marshalling view of a great whole. With his 
restless spirit of innovation and his passion for detail he was 
not successful as an administrator. As Wilks says, '‘Haidar 
was an improving monarch and exhibited few innovations. 
Tipu w^as an innovating monarch and made no improvements”. 
Tipu’s intolerant bigotry and his cruelty have been perhaps 
over-emphasised. It is relevant to quote Mill in this connec- 
tion : “Of his cruelty we have heard the more because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But it is to 
be observed that unless ui certain instances, the jiroof of which 
cannot be regarded JiS better than doubtful, their sufferings, 
however intense, were t only the sufferings of a very rigorous 
imprisonment”. 


SECTION IV 

LORD WELLESLEY AND THE POLICY 
OF SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 

ANNEXATION OF TANJORE AND THE CARNATIC 

Lord Wellesley absorbed the principality of Tanjore talcing 
advantage of a disputed succession (1799). The Raja of Tanjore 
accepted the position of a pensioned nobleman, Wellesley also 
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annexed the Carnatic (i8oi). The papers found at Seringa- 
patain after Tipu's death are said to have incriminated Umdat- 
ul-Umra, wson and successor of Muhammad Ali who had died 
iu 1795- The Carnatic was a sink of iniquity. The Company 
gave protection to Muhammad Ali on condition of a regular 
monthly payment of a stipulated subsidy and it did not inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of his government. He borrowed 
money of Englishmen, sonie^ of them even members of the 
Madras Council, in order to be able to pay his subsidies re- 
gularly, These English creditors were assigned certain districts. 
The inhabitants were oppressed, maladministration, was ram- 
pant, but, English cupidity was so strong that there was always 
serious trouble. Wellesley took advantage of the evidence 
against Unidat-ul;Umra, took over the administration and 
.selected a grandson of Muhammad Ali as the titular Nawab. 
Thus he put an end to the anomalous state of things that 
existed in the Carnatic. 

.SUBSIDIARY TREATY WITH THR NIZAM (l8oo) 

With the Nizam a new treaty was concluded in 1800. It 
provided for the cession of his territories south of the Tiinga- 
bhadra and the Krishna for the payment of the subsidiary 
British force. Wellesley was no doubt right in preferring this 
system of payment and the treaty of defensive alliance assured 
the Nizam protection against all external enemies including the 
Marathas. 

TRE.VrY WITH OUDH (iSoi) 

By a new treaty with Oudh Lord Wellesley took from 
the Nawab a large part of his territory, consisting of the 
Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand Divisions and some portions of the 
Doab. This revised arrangement did not establish a better 
state of things 'in Oudh proper, though it led to an extension 
of British influence over the territory now ceded. These were 
known as the Ceded Districts. Under existing arrangements 
made *by Warren Hastings, Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
Oudh was defended mainly by British troops, for whom the 
Nawab made a yearly cash payment. Under British protec- 
tion corruption and maladministration flourished. Payments 
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fell into arrear. “English adventurers infested the capltal^^ 
arfd ministered to the debauchery of the court”. In Wew of 
the threatened invasion of Zaman Shah,^ Wellesley felt it 
necessary to strengthen the defences on that side. According 
to the new treaty the Nawab dismissed his 'rabble force’ and 
filled its place by increasing the number of the Company’s 
troops. He made the territorial cessions above referred to in 
commutation for the subsidy. What the Nawab retained was 
completely enclosed Jby Britisli territory, and in these districts 
he engaged to introduce a better system of administration. 
Oudh was no longer a buffer State. But it became very soon 
clear after this subsidiary treaty, as in the case of others that 
followed, that the Company made itself responsible for a 
Government which remained hopelessly incompetent with all 
the faults of idleness and luxury, disaffection and anarchy. 

ff 

CRITICISM OF THE POLICY OF SUHvSIDHRY AIJ<IANCK 

The treaty with the Nizam (1800) and the Oudh treaty of 
i8or show Wellesley’s Subsidiary Alliance system in its mature 
form. Mill gives us an estimate of tlie evils of dependence on 
the English : “The oppressions of the native government were 
limited by their weakness. When they received the use of 
English strength their oppressions were limited by nothing. . . 
Among the small sovereignties of India, iiiisgovernment pro- 
duced weakness and weakness invited conquest. The inis- 
governmeut, for example, of the Carnatic and Oudh, would 
•iijfallibly have produced the conquest of the one by Tipu, of 
the other by the Marathas, and as a prince was commonly 
strong only because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the happiest results which the people knew.” “The 
native Prince guaranteed in the j>os&ession of his dominions 
under British protection became a rois faineant, the higher 
classes lost their self-respect and the .spirit of indigenous politi- 
^cal life departed.” Wellington described the state of the 
Nizam’s country as late as January lOth, 1804, as ‘chaos itself’. 
Annexation on the ground of chronic misrule, as in thq case 
of Oudh later, was a natural consequence of Wellpsley’s system. 
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Wellesley’s justification of his Subsidiary Policy lies, in 
the more general or imperial aspect. Wellington, while Mly/ 
aware that it sapped the spontaneous energy of the native 
State, creating a tendency to lawlessness, justified it on that 
ground. He wrote, “The consequences have been that in this 
war with the Marathas, which it is obvious must have occurred 
sooner or later, the Comi)any’s territories have not been in* 
vaded and the evils of war have been kept at a distance from 
the sources of our wealth find power.” •The Duke wrote to 
Canning in iSr6 that the Subsidiary System as distinct from 
looser alliances shoiild not be extended to other powers than 
the Peshwa and the Nizam. The great defect of the Subsidiary 
System was that it failed to mainlatn a certain standard of 
internal administration. But in Wellesley’s time this policy 
formed the line c 5 f least resistance. It strengthened the position 
of the Company and relieved its finances ’by making the native 
Princes themselves defray the exi)cn<cs of the troops by which 
they were to be overawed’. 


SECTION V 

TREATY OF BA5SE1N AND THE SECOND 
ANGLO-MARATHA WAR 

CONFUSION IN THE MARVIHA EMTIRK 

The great statesman Nana Fadnavis died in March, 1800. 
“With him departed all the wisdoin and moderation of the 
Maratha Goveniiiient”. The Maratha Confederacy was now 
leaderless. Baji Rao II, weak, wily and treacherous, had 
succeeded Madhav Rao Narayan as Peshwa^ in I7g6. The dis- 
putes that were going on among the Marathas came to a head. 
Fate had taken a malicious delight in removing all the great 
men and wonicn who had played a dominant part in Maratha 
affairs in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Diaulat 
Rao Sindhia, a lad of fifteen, had inherited the resources of 
Mahadji, but he was unable to emerge triumphant in the com- 
plicated struggle for power that now ensued. Ahalya Bjai, 

*.See Oenealogical Table, p. 444. ' ^ 
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daughter-in-law of Malhar Rao IJolkar, had died in" 1705, 
having administered Holkar dominions with (Conspicuous success 
for about 30 years. Tukoji Holkar, who used to command her 
army, got the rank and power but died in 1797 ; after some 
confusion Jaswant Rao Holkar, an illegitimate son of Tukoji, 
seized power. Soon he became a rival of Daulat Rao for 
ascendancy at Poona. On the 25th October, 1802, he succeeded 
in defeating the troops of the Peshwa and Sindhia almost within 
sight of the city of Poona • 

subsidiary aujance with the peshwa (1802) 

Baji Rao II fled from Poona into the Konkan, arrived at 
Basaein, and concluded* a treaty of Subsidiary Alliance with 
the British on 31st December, 1S02. A subsidiary force of not 
less than 6,000 was to be permanently stationed in the Peshwa ’s 
dominions. Districts yielfling 26 lakhs of rupees were assigned 
for the pa3mient of this force The Peshwa submitted to British 
arbitration in the adjustment of his claims on the Nizam and 
Gaikwad, who were already under British protection The 
British Government was to control his foreign relations. The 
Peshwa thus ‘sacrificed his independence as the price of pro- 
tection’ He was restored to Poona by British troops m May, 
1803, and Jaswant Rao Holkar wdchdrew from Poona to the 
north. 

Sidney Owen says, “The line which Wellesley pursued m 
his Maratha negotiations w^as a bolder and more original one 
than had ever been adopted or probably conceived by any 
European statesman in^ India, Dupleix perhai)s excepted.” 
Wellesley’s idea was to treat the Peshwa and other great chiefs 
of the Maratha Confederacy as separate and independent 
powers, to break up for ever this jiolitical confederacy, and to 
abolish the vague Maratha claims over Indian Princes. 
Circumstances helped him. The Peshwa acknowledged British 
^ paramount power. The Maratha Confederacy, whether We 
regard it as an institution like the Holy Roman Empire or as 
a ipcre family compaett between the Peshwa and pther 
members, stood practically dissolved. The treaty with the 
Peshwa completed the diplomatic cordon by which the Nizam 
wa$ fenced off and the possession of the PdlshwiSiS territory 
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facilitated British control over the military movements of the 
other Maratha chiefs. 

If Wellesley expected that Sindhia would agree to this 
imposition of British power on the Marathas it merely shows 
that he was unable to understand his opponents’ standpoint. 
Wellesley perhaps hoped that the divisions and jealousies of 
the Maratha chiefs would avert war and he would be able to 
disarm them by degrees and establish the peaceful supremacy 
of the Company. But, as the thoroiighne^ of British prepara- 
tion showed, he did not .shrink from the issue of a war. 

the second \ngi.o^maratha war ( 1803-5) 

'T'he three great Maratha chiefs — Raghuji Bhonsle of Berar, 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and Jasw^ant Rao Holkar — were not 
inclined to submit tamely to the dissolution of the Maratha 
Confederacy and the establishmenf of British paramount 
power. The Raja of Berar succeeded in patching up a peace 
between Sindhia and Holkar, but Holkar, instead of 
immediately joining them against the British, decided to be 
guided by the issue of events. Sindhia and Bhonsle moved 
southw^ard. Wellesley declared war. General Arthur Wellesley 
commanded British operations in Southern India and Lord 
Lake in the North. General Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar 
and defeated the combined armies of Sindhia and Bhonsle at 
Assaye in September, 1803, compelled Sindhia temix)rarily to 
suspend hostilities, and then defeated the BhonSle Raja very 
decisively at Argaon in November, 1S03. The Raja was forced 
to sign the treaty of Deogaon (December, 1803) under which 
he ceded Cuttack and agreed to accept a position similar to 
that which Sindhia accepted later 

Meanwhile Lord Lake, operating against Sindhia’s posses^ 
sions in the North, captured Aligarh ; Perron, a French officer 
commanding Sindhia’.^ trained battalions in the North, retired 
from Sindhians service. His successor Louis Bourquin was 
defeated near Delhi (September, 1803). The Imperial capital 
was ^occupied ; old blind Mughal Emperor Shah Alam^ II 
became a British pensioner. Sindhia’s remaining forces were 
defeated in November, 1803, at Laswari in Alwar State. His 
regular army ^as completely destroyed and Sindhia had to 
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conclude the bubsidiary treatv of Anjangaon (December, 

1803) He ceded to the British liis territory between the 
Jumna and the Ganges and all districts situated north of the 
fiajput principalities of Jaipui, Jodhpur and Gohad. The forts 
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of Ahmadnagar and Broach, with their districts, and all claims 
on Jthe Mughal Emperor, the Peshwa, the Nizam and Gaikward 
were renounced By another treaty concluded, at Burhanpur 
in February, 1804, Sindhia agreed to receive a subsidiary force 
to be statitmed near his boundary but within British territory. 
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Grant Duff writes, “The rapidity of the conqucst?» and the 
speedy termination of the War surprised all India “ Sir Thomas 
Munro thus described the causes of this collajise of Maratha 
military power, “I thought their cavalry could have shown a 
little more enterprise, but they ruined it and destroved its 
spirit by teaching the tioo[)er3 that thev did not dejiend uixm 
cavalry but upon infantiy Bj cumirig forward with regulai 
infantry thev gave ns every advantage we could desire The\ 
opposed to us men that could nevei be as good as oui own, 
from the want of a national spirit among the officers “ He 
had wiitten earlier about the regular battalions in Maratha 
service, “Its discipline, its aims, and uniform clothing I regaid 
merely as* rhe means of dressing it out*foi the sacrifice “ 

But the old Maiatha predatory sjstem of warfare, of which 
the Holkai fanul^' was a great advocate, now came to have 
a fair trial in 1S04-5 Jaswant Rao wa-^ being watched by Lake 
After the surrender of Bhonsle and Nndhia he determined to 
fight on his own account The British plan of campaign was 
to press Holkar fiom all directions , but when Lake went into 
^uarteis at Cawnpur for the ram> season, Monson, who was 
to keep Holkai in check, bungled His forces weu piacticallv 
overwhelmed in the Mukund Dara pass in Rajputana, so miles 
south' of Kotah, m August, 18 h With his remnants he 
leached Agra in utter disorder It was the greatest humilia- 
tion which the British had expeiienced since the defeat of 
Bailhe ^ The Raja of Bharatpur was emboldened* to 1 enounce 
alliance with the British and to support Holkar m his attack 
on Delhi which, however, failed On November i>, 1804, 
Holkar ’s mfantiy was defeated with lTeav> loss at the battle 
of EKg Lake was lesponsible foi a breathless cavaliv chase 
along the Doab and Holkar’s cavalr> was routed at Fariukha- 
bad Holkar's capital Indore was taken by a detachment of 
the Bombay arm>, while Holkar w^as wasting British provinces 
with fire and -sword Four vehement assaults by Lake’s 
victorious army were, how^ever, repulsed bv the Jats at 
Bharatpur early in 1805 Lake was eventually obbged to make 
peace with the Raja Holkar with his fortunes So low took the 
toute to the Punjab, closely pursued by Lord Lake 
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Maratha predatoty^ warfare now stood almost as 
discredited as the new model army of Sindhia. But a con- 
sequence of the failures of Monson and Lake the authorities in 
England, who had never really favoured Wellesley^s aggressive 
policy, recalled him and sent Lord Cornwallis back to India. 
“The vehement tide of public opinion in England condemned 
the rash, ambitious and war-loving statesman and floated out 
the good old noblemen who had first broken Tipu’s powx^r”. 

t 

EvSTIMATE OF W’ELI.ESLEY 

In spite of the hasty recall of Wellesley and a timid 
pacification under Cornwallis and Barlow, it cannot, be denied 
that Maratha military prestige was gone, Maratha power was 
no longer a rival of the British, and the Company was now- 
paramount in India. This was the greatest achievement of 
Lord Wellesley, the most successful Imperialist m British 
Indian history. 

Smith says, “Lord Wellesley, like Lords Lytton and 
Dufferin in later times, looked upon the affairs of India as seen 
by a British nobleman and politician from a Foreign Office 
point of view. He was a statesman, rather than an adminis- 
trator, concerned chiefly with matters of high policy and little 
inclined to examine closely the details of departmental adminis- 
tration*’. But Lord Wellesley was conscious of the importance 
of a strong qnd efficient system of administration. He observed, 
“The stability of that Empire . , . must be secured by the 
durable principles of internal order ; by a pure, upright, and 
uniform administration ,of justice ; by a prudent and temperate 
system of revenue.” He established the Fort William College 
for the training of young Civilians imported from England, 
His regime constitutes a landmark in the history of the 
development of the British Civil Service in India. He was an 
adept in the art of selecting promising youngmen for respon- 
sible posts. Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, Elphinstone — great 
names in British Indian history — ^practically began their careers 
under him, and from him they derived the inspiration^ w^hich 
shaped them in their impressionable years, , Malcolm says, 
“His great mind pervaded the whole: and a portion of his 
spirit „ was infused info every agent whom he employed*’, I£ 
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lyOrd Hastings completed the ta^ of Empire-building t<^t 
unfinished by Lord Wellesley, he found in the civil and military 
officers trained under the latter able instruments and sagacious 
advisers ' 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE COMPLETION OF BRITISH ASCENDANCY 
SECTION I 

THE ERA OF NON-INTERVENTION (1805-1813) 

f 

SKCOND (;c)Vli:RNOR-GKNKRAI.SHlP OF CORNWAUJS (1S05) 

Lord Wellesley's recall was followed by the appointment 
of Lord Cornwallis as his successor, for the authorities in 
England were convinced that that aged statesman would be 
the best instrument for giving effect to their policy of non- 
intervention, v\hicli was rendered imx)erative not only by the 
ill-informed clamour o\ the Company’s share-holders, but also 
by the acute financial distress of the Government of Bengal. 
Cornwallis came to India at the age of 66, and his first task 
was to conciliate Sindhia and to conclude the lingering w'ar 
with Holkar. If he could not reverse Wellesley’s policy with 
regard to Mysore, Oudh, the Nizam, and the Peshwa, he 
hoped to be able to undo tlie effects of the war with Sindhia 
and Holkar. The former was to be conciliated by the restora- 
tion of Gw^alior, Gohad, and all the territory west of the 
Jumna except Agra. Cornwallis was so anxious for peace that 
he did not hesitate to contemplate the return of Delhi to 
Sindhia and the removal of Shah Alain to some other place 
within British territo^ry. Unable to discern tlie impending 
collapse of Holkar ’s power, he was ready to buy xieace at any 
price. His w^eak policy excited the distrust and alarm of the 
officers trained under Wellesley, and Lord Lake protested 
against the desertion of those Rajput Princes who had rendered 
loyal service in the late war in the hope of getting rid of 
Maratha control, But Cornwallis did not survive to put his 
plan in action ; he died wdthin three months of his arrival 
in India. 

SIR GEORGK EARLOW. (1805-1807) 

After the sudden death of Lord ComiYallia his place was 
assumed temporarUy by Sir Georgd 'Barldw, senior member of 
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Council, an experienced official of narrow political views and 
unpopular mannera. He was determined to carry out the' 
instructions of the authorities of the Company at all coats, and. 
he displayed unnecessary zeal in pursuing the policy inaugurated 
by his predecessor. A new treaty with Sindhia (November, 
1805) modified some of the terms of the treaty of Surji 
Anjangaon, renounced the defensive alliance, recognised the 
Chambal as the boundary between the territories of the Com- 
pany and those of Sindhia, * and guaranteed British non- 
interference in tlie affairs of Rajputana. This was followed by 
the conclusion of peace with Holkar (January, 1806). J^rd 
Lake had compelled him to take refuge in the Punjab, where 
he appealed in vain for assistance to Raiajit Singh. Instead of 
taking advantage of his desperate ])Ositioii, Barlow concluded 
peace by restoring Jiis territories and giving him a free hand 
in Rajputana. The treaty concluded b^ Wellesley with Jaipur 
in 1803 was cancelled on the alleged ground that the Raja had 
not loyally fulfilled its terras. Orant Duff points out that the 
treaties with Sindhia, Holkar, and Bhonsle were ‘bnere instru- 
ments of general amity ; their intercourse was completely 
unrestrained, and no control, except in relation to the allies 
of the British Government, was to be exercised over them.’* 
He continues, “Plausible reasons were not wanting for sup- 
posing that the whole inicification was w^ise and politic. The 
progress of conquest was at least impeded ; a considerable 
territory, pretty equally balanced, remained to e/ich of the 
chiefs ; and it was expected that their domestic wars, the 
plunder of their neighbours and the fear of losing w’hat they 
possessed, would deter them from hostile proceedings against 
the British Government/’ 

LORD minto (1S07-1813) 

Lord Minto, President of the Board of Control, came to 
India in 1807 as permanent Governor-General. He had been 
one of the managers for the impeachments of Warren Hastings 
and Sir Elijah linpey ; he could, therefore, claim some acquain- 
tance with Indian affairs. He was committed to the policy 
of non-intervention, and during his tenure of office he made 
an honest attempt* to eschew the policy of conquest ushered 
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ui by Wellesley But it uas becoming increasingly difficult 
to take no notice of the political obligations arising out of the 
Company relations with the Indian powers since the days of 
Warren Hastings As Malcolm, one of the shrewdest of 
contemporary political actors, observes, *'The Government of 
Lord Minto had no result more important, than the impression 
It conveyed to the authorities at home, of the utter impracti- 
cability of perseverance in that neutial policy they had 
desired to pursue V * 

MARAMa AFtAIRS 

Jaswant Rao Holl|ar^s active carter came to a •tragic end 
soon alter the conclusion of the treatv of 1806 In 1808 he 
became insane, and he had to be put under; restraint He died 
miserably three veara later Amir Khan, a turbulent Pathaii 
Chief who commandeci a large armv consisting mainly of 
Pindans, became the de facto ruler of the Holkar dominions, 
which were nominally controlled by a Council of Regency m 
the name of Malhar Rao Holkar, a minor son of Jaswant Rao 
Amir Khan realised large sums of money from the Rajput 
Princes by violence and treachery and brought Bhopal under 
his control Lord Mmto's loyalty to the policy of non-interven- 
tion made it easy for him to pursue a steadily aggressive policy 
The Governor-General could not, however, remain silent when 
Amir Khan invaded Berar (1809) Apprehending that troubles 
in Berar might endangei the safety of the Nizam’s Dominions, 
he sent a force to help the Bhonsle Darbar against the Pathan 
Chief 

After the conclusion of the war with the British, Daulat 
Rao Sindhia continued to harass the Princes of Rajputana and 
the petty chiefs of Malwa He established his head-quarters 
at Gwalior , ^‘heuce,” says Grant Duff, “Smdhia’s camp, as it 
IS called, has become a great city ” His military establishment 
far exceeded his finanaal means, and he followed the example 
of Holkar by sending his troops out to subsist upon the 
diiatncta nominally under his rule 

On his restoration to power after the treaty of Bassem 
Peshw^ Baji Rao II alienated his subject^, specially some 
powerful and influential chiefs, by systematic tyranny 
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Moiintstu^irt Elphinstone, who came to Poona as Resident in 
i8ir, brought about a better understanding between the 
Peshwa and the Maratha Jagirdars, The rulers of Kolhapur 
and Sawantwadi became, through Elphinstone*s diplomacy, 
practically independent of the Peshwa*s suzerainty. 

THK FRENCH MENACE 

The peiiod of I,ord Mmtp’s administration coincided with 
the Napoleonic War, and the dread a Franco-Russian 
invasion of India through Persia and Afghanistan haunted the 
imagination of British statesmen and officers in • those days. 
It IS possible for us to take a more ^ reasonable view about 
Napoleon’s motive regarding India, but "no one, in those days 
when ancient kingdoms m Europe were falling like ninepins, 
could set a limit to the power and ambition of Napoleon.” 
The traditional hostility between Russia and Persia, the 
fluctuating relations between France and Russia, the anarchy 
and confusion in Afghanistan, the difficulties of transport and 
communication — these factors were overlooked by terrified 
Britishers in their anxiety to preserve their Indian Empire. 

Lord Wellesley had sent John Malcolm to Persia m 1799, 
and in the following year a treaty had been concluded with the 
Shah. In 1S08 Lord Mmto again sent him to that country ; 
at the same time another envoy, Sir Harford Jones, was sent 
to Teheran by the Home Government. The latter concluded 
a treaty with tlie Shah, which the Governor-General had to 
accept. The Shah promised to dismiss Napoleon’s ambassador 
and to resist the passage through Persia of a Franco-Russian 
army marching on India. During his stay in Persia Malcolm 
collected materials for his famous work entitled History of 
Persia. 

In 1808 Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent to Kabul to 
counteract French intrigues in that country. .Before his entry 
into Afghanistan he was met at Peshawar by the Amir, Shah 
Shuja, who gave him some vague assurances. Shortly after- 
wards* Shah Shuja lost his throne as a result of internal troubles 
and fled to India. Thus Elphinstone’s mission to Kabul proved 
to be a barren political adventure. But he resembled Malcolih 
in his interest m history and literature. The informatijon 
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collected by him regarding Afghanistan was incorporated in 
liis /in Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, an authoritative 
work on the history, geography, and manners and customs of 
the Afghans. 

While trying to establish friendly relations with t^ersia 
and Afghanistan, Lord Min to did not forget the important 
frontier states of Sind and the Sikh Kingdom of the Punjab. 
Sind was ruled by several Muslim Amirs, wlio were practically 
independent, although they owed nominal allegiance to the 
Amir of Kabul. A treaty concluded Avith them secured tlieir 
promise to exclude the French from their territory* An 
account of Lord Minto’s relations with Ranjit Singh will be 
given below.’ ^ 

The rupture between France and Russia (iSio) removed 
the nightmare of a Franco-Russian invasion of India. Gradually 
the British assumed the offensive against the French in the 
East. Goa was occupied when Portugal fell under French 
control. Bourbon and Mauritius were captured in iSio by an 
expedition sent from India ; in the same year Amboyna and 
the Spice Islands were conquered. Java was conquered in i8n ; 
Lord Minto himself accompanied this expedition. In 1815 
Bourbon was restored to the French and Java was restored to 
the Dutch. 


. SECTION il 

FALL OF THE MARATHA EMPIRE 

LORD MOIRA OR LORD HASTINGS (t8i3-i523) 

Lord Minto was succeeded in 1813 by Lord Moira, who- 
was created ' Marquess of Hastings in 1817 as a reward for his 
success in the war with Nepal. After a not very distinguished 
military career he became an intimate friend of the Prince 
Regent, afterwards King George IV, to whom he owed his 
Ijigh appointment in India. . He did not come to this country 
with any political reputation behind him. Iii tlie notorious 
case of William Palmer & Co. he was suspected by many 

. ^ vSee Sfecdott V. ‘ 
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contemporaries to be guilty of nepotism. Yet he is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest Proconsuls sent by England to govern India. 
Although he was nearly 59 years of age when he assumed his 
high office, he showed surprising industry and energy in the 
discharge of his duties. In England he had spoken bitterly 
against Wellesley’s policy of expansion and he came to India 
to continue the peaceful work of Cornwallis, Barlow, and 
Minto. But circumstances coinpclled him to change his views, 
and he left the British Empire in India larger than he had 
found it. 

TREATIES AVITH PESHWA AND BHONSLE 

Pcsliwa Baji Pao II was restlessly waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to shake off the intolerable burden of British control. 
His position became comparatively strong after the consolida- 
tion of his authority over his Jagirdars, and under the influence 
of an unscrupulous favourite named Trimbakji Danglia, he 
began anti-British negotiations with the courtwS of Sindhia, 
Holkar, and Blionsle. In 1814 Gaikward’s Dewan, Cangadhar 
Sastri, came to Poona to settle some outstanding claims of the 
Peshwa on his master ; he was treacherously murdered at the 
instigation of Trimbakji. The Peshwa refused to surrender 
Trimbakji at Elphinstone’s request, and when the Resident 
confined him in a fort, Baji Rao connived at his escape. The 
Peshwa’s hostile attitude did not esca]>e the notice of the 
British Government, In June, 1817, he was compelled to sign 
a new treaty, by which he renounced the headship of the 
Maratha Empire, engaged not to conduit any negotiations with 
other Powers excej^t through the British Resident, ceded to 
•the Company territory worth 34 lakhs in lieu of furnishing 
troops according to previous arrangement, transferred to the 
Company his rights in Malwa, Bundelkhand and Hindustan, 
and surrendered his claims on Gaikwad in lieu of an annual 
payment of four lakhs. It is clear that this treaty was a 
deathblow to the* Peshwa, and he could hardly be expected to 
accept it as the final settlement of his i-elations with the 
Company and his former subordinates. 

About the same time the Bhonsle State was suffering from 
jthe evils' of disputed succession and factious intrigue* Raghuji ^ 

:p: " ' . . ^ 
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lilioiisle II died in ilarcli, i8i6, and was succeeded by his 
imbecile son Parsoji. Parsoji’s ambitious cousin, Appa Saheb, 
secured the Regency, Tlie British Government took advantage 
of this opportunity to compel Appa Saheb to cop^clude a 
subsidiary treaty (May, 1816). This treaty not only deprived 
Nagpur of its independence, but also hastened the break up 
of the Maratha Confederacy. Malcolm says that ‘'in the actual 
condition of India, no event could be more fortunate than the 
subsidiary alliance Adth Nagpur.^’ 

THE riNDARl WAR (18T7-18) 

The Pindaris, ‘a dlass of the lowest free-booters,* were 
associated with the ]\Iaratha armies for a long time. In the 
early years of the last century they were grouped under different 
leaders, of whom Karim Khan, Chitu, Dost Muhammad, 
Naindar Khan, and Shaikh Dullo became the most conspicuous. 
All of them were, at different times, under the general control 
of the Pathan Chief, Amir Khan, Grant Duff says, "When the 
Marathas ceased to spread themselves, the Pindaris, who had 
attended fheir armies, were obliged to plunder, the territories 
of their former protectors for subsistence, .... and their 
numbers were very soon augmented. To the unemployed 
soldiery of India, particularly to the Muhammadans, the life of 
a Pindari had many allurements. . . . The awful consequences 
of a visitation from the Pindaris can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the 
districts in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajputana 
were exhausted and the* Pindaris were cncobragcd and excited 
to venture on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly 
confined to those countries and Berar ; a few of them, how^- 
ever, ventured almost every year into the dominions of the 
Nizam and the Peshwa, though little notice was taken of them 
by the British Government whilst they refrained 'from molesting 
its own subjects and territory.’^ 

^ In 1816 the Pindaris devastated British territory in the 
Northem Sarkars, and Lord Hastings decided to crush them. 
A large army, consisting of about 1 30,000 men and 300 guns,, 
rooted out tlie Pindaris from their haunts.* The operations 
covered the - closing months of *817 aud the early months of 
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1818. Karim Khan surrendered and was granted an estate in 
U. P. Cliitu took refuge in a jungle near Asirgarh, where he 
was killed by a tiger. Amir Khan had concluded peace before 
the outbreak of war, and he was conciliated by the grant of 
thd* X)rincipalily of Tonk in ’Rajputana. 

THK third ANCnO-MARATHA WAR (1817-! 8) 

Lord Hastings knew thiit the war against the Piiidaris 
might merge into a general war with the l&aratha Powers, for 
the Pindaris were closely connected with Sindhia and Holkar, 
and the area ravaged by them lay within the sphere. of Maratha 
influence. vSo he tried to strengthen Jthe diplomatic i)osition 
of the Company by special treaties with the Marathas and the 
Rajputs. The treaties with Poona and Nagpur have been 
referred to above. In November, 1817, a treaty was concluded 
with Daulat Rao Sindhia, who engaged to assist the operations 
against the Pindaris, and gave full lil^erty to the Company to 
enter into treaty relations with the Rajput States on the left 
bank of the river Chambal. 

But diplomacy failed to conciliate the Marathas. In 
November, 1817, the Peshwa burnt the British Residency at 
Poona and attacked the British camp at Kirki, four miles to 
the north -we,st of that city. A small British force repulsed this 
attack. Later 011 reinforcements arrived and the British 
occupied Poona. The Pcshw’a^s revolt was a signal to the other 
Maratha Chiefs. The troops of Appa Saheb of Nagpur w’erc 
defeated in the battle of Sitabaldi (near Nagpur) towards the 
close of November, 1817. A further .defeat was inflicted on 
them in the battle of Nagpur (December, 1817). Api)a Saheb 
fled to the Punjab and some time later took refuge in Jodhpur, 
wdicre he died in 1840. The army of Malhar Rao Holkar II 
was completely routed in the battle of Mahidinir in December, 
1817. This fierce battle has been described as ‘the only general 
action of primary order in India since 1804*, The Peshw^a’s 
army, driven from Poona, failed to cax>lure Koregaon (January, 
r8i8) and was again defeated in the battle of Ashti (Sholapur 
district) in February, 1818. Bapu Gokhalc, or Gokla, Baji 
Rao’s faithful and able general, was killed. Baji Rao surren-, 
dered to Sit Johm Malcolm in June, 1818. The fortress of 
* was not captured till Aprils 1S19,. 
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POUTICAL SmtKMENT OF MARATHA TORKITORIKS (l8l8) ' . 

The Marathas were not slow to accept the political results 
of their military defeats. Holkar did not resist after the decisive 
battle of Mahidpur. Malcolm negotiated with Tantia Jog, 
minor Holkar *s able minister, and a treaty w^as concluded in 
January, i8i8. Holkar renounced his claims on the Rajput 
States, on the territories of the Pathan Chief Amir Khan, and 
also on his own teri;i tones ‘witliiif or south of the Satpura range 
of hills*. He bound liimself to maintain a British force within 
his owm territory and to have no communication with any other 
state exce^it through the BritivSh Resident. 

I j 

With regard to the Peshwa, Tord Hastings decided 'in 
favour of ... . the perpetual exclusion of his family from any 
share of influence or dominion, and the annihilation of the 
Peshwa\s name and authbrity for ever*. No symbol of Maratha 
unity was tp be left ; no further oi)portunity was to be given 
to the Marathas to rally round their traditional chief. Baji Rao 
was confined at Bithur (near Cawnpore) ; he was granted a 
Ijension of eight lakhs a year. He died in 1853. His favourite, 
Trimbakji Danglia, was imi)risoned for life in the fort of 
Chunar. A small principality carved out of the Peshwa’s domi- 
nions was given to Pratap Singh, a lineal descendant of Shivaji, 
who established his capital at Satara.^ A contemporary writer 
observes that “the re-cstabiishment of the Satara Raja, in the 
very seat of* the ancient power and splendour of his race, was 
well adapted to reconcile the older Marhatta families to the 
annihilation of the more recent title and authority of Peshwa.*' 
The remaining portions of the Pe>shwa*s territory were brought 
under British rule and incorporated within the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The civil administration of the conquered tracts was 
organised by Elphinstone, who was ably assisted ' by Grant 
Duff, the well-known historian of the Marathas. 

Appa Saheb*s revolt was punished by the anne:feation of a 
portion of the Bhopsle State (the Saugar and Narbada 
Territories) ; the remaining districts were placed under a vassal 
Reja* 
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KSTAfiUSHMKN-p OF BRITISH SUPR^MACV TN RAJPUTANA (iSl?) . 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries most of 
the principalities of Rajputana suffered terribly from the depre- 
dations of the Marathas, whom they were too weak to resist. 
A combined movement on the part of all Rajput Princes might 
have checked the Marathas, but bitter rivalry separated one 
Rajput ruler from another, and even the pressing necessity of 
self-defence did not teach them the lesson of unity. Moreover, 
almost every State was torn by internal factions ; the rivalry 
of the Chundawats and the Saktawats in Mewar had its counter- 
part in the neighbouring States. 

A defensive alliance with the Brifish might have rescued 
the Rajput Princes from ruin, but, although they were anxious 
for such an alliance, no response came from the British 
Government. I,ord Wellesley refused to extend British pro- 
tection to Mewar, but he concluded alliances with Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. The treaty with Jodhpur was subsequently left un- 
ratified by the ruler of that vStatc ; the treaty with Jaipur was 
cancelled by Barlow . Lord Minto steadily pursued the policy 
of non-intervention w'ith regard to Rajputana. A long war 
between Jaipur and Jodhpur devastated Rajputana, the osten- 
sible object being the marriage of Krishnaknmari, daughter of 
Rana Bhim Singh of Mewar. While Lord Minto remained a 
silent spectator, Daulat Rao. vSindhia and Amir Kliaii squeezed 
blood out of the desert. • 

Soon after his arrival in India Lord Hastings initiated a 
new policy towards the Rajput Princes. He was not prepared 
to hand them over to Sindhia or Amir Khan. Metcalfe began 
negotiations with Jaipur in iSi6. The Pindari War made it 
necessary to take all Rajput vStates under British protection, 
for without their political and military assistance it was v.ery 
difficult to crush the predatory forces. By the treaty of 
November, 1817, Sindhia renounced his claims on the Rajput 
Princes, and Lord Hastings got a free hand in dealing with 
them. In January, i8if5, Metcalfe concluded treaties with 
Udaipur and Jodhpur. A treaty with Jaipur was concluded 
in April, 181S.’ With the minor States of Rajputana treaties 
were concluded betw’een November, 1817, and September, 1^23^ 
The Raljput States recognised the suzerainty of the Company, 
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agreed to pay tribute and to render military assistance whenever 
called upon to do so, and engaged not to enter into communi- 
cation with any other Power except through the British 
Resident. The British Government guaranteed that the Princes 
would remain ‘absolute rulers of their territory.* 

PACIFICATION OF CENTRAL INDIA 

The Pinclari ^War extended and consolidated British 
influence in Central India. In February, i8i8, the Nawab of 
Bhopal concluded a ‘defensive and subordinate alliance* with 
the Company. The smaller states of Malwa, including Dhar 
and Dewas, acknowled^^cd British supremacy. Malcolm con- 
cluded agreements with a large number of chieftains. After 
the Peshwa*s defeats all the smaller states in Bundelkhand 
came under British j)r^otection. Writing in 1825, Prinsep 
observed, “The struggle which has thus ended in tlie universal 
establishment of the British influence is particularly important 
and worthy of attention, as it promises to be the last a\c shall 
have to maintain witli the native powers of India.*’ 

FALL OF miARATPUR (1826) 

A reference may be made here to the revolt of Bharatpur 
(1825-26) during the Governor-Generalship of I^ord Amherst. 
Durjan Sal, ^cousin of the minor Raja of Bharatpur, tried to 
seize the throne ; the British Government had to take up arms 
to protect the mihoi prince. Lord Conibenncre reduced the 
fort of Bharatpur, and Vthe failures of Lord Lake twenty year.s 
earlier were amply avenged*’. 


SECTION 111 

BRITISH EXPANSION IN THE NORTH-EAST (1814.52) 

BRITISH RELATIONS WITH NEPAL 

A, Giirklin Chief itnmecl Pritlivi Narayaii conquered Nei>al 
in 1768. In 1792 the British Covermneut concluded a eoitir 
jUierdal tresiQr with the Gurkhas arid sent Colonel Kirkpatnek, 
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on a mission to Katmandtt, but no tangible result was secured. 
Another commercial treaty was concluded some years later ^ and 
Captain Knox served as Resident at Katmandu for two years 
(iSo2’4)» Lord Wellesley recalled him and cancelled the 
alliance with Nepal. 

The Gurkhas controlled the entire ])elt of Himalayan 
territory from the Tista in the cast to the Sutlej in the west. 
After the occupation of the Gorakhpur district l^y the British^ 
in i8or, the northern fronticfi' of the British Empire ran side 
by side with the southern frontier of the Gurkha Kingdom. 
The ill-defined condition of the frontier and the aggressive 
attitude of tlie Gurkhas made 'frontier incidents* inevitable. 
In 1S14 a Gurkha attack on some British i)olice stations led 
to war. 

TITK NKPAL war (1814-16) * 

Lord Hastings soon found that it was futile to expect an 
easy victory. The Gurkhas knew how to fight, and the 
difficult geography of the region of war was in their favour. 
After .some reverses General Gchterlony coin]>ellcd tlic Gurkha 
leader Ainar vSiiigh to surrender the strong fort of Malaon 
(May, 1815). The Gurkhas opened negotiations for peace ; 
the treaty of Sagauh was concluded in November, 1815. But 
the treaty was not ratified by the Gurkhas. Ochterlony 
advanced into the interior of Nepal and secured a victory at 
Makwanpur (February, 1S16). The treaty of >Sagauli ^Yas then 
ratified by the Gurkhas. They ceded the districts of Garhwal 
and Kumaon and a large slice of tlfc ierai, renounced their 
claim on Sikiiii, and agreed to receive a British Resident at 
Katmandu. Some of the most important hill stations in India 
—Simla, Mussoorie, Almora, Landoiir, Naini Tal — are situated 
in the territory taken from the Gurkhas. Nepal has never 
broken the terms of the treaty of 1816. ■ 

By a treaty with Sikim (February, 1817) a portion of the 
lerai^tsiken from the Gurkhas was given to the ruler of that 
State*. 


'See p. 531 . 
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the first BURMESE WAR (l?ij»4-26) 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century a new era 
began in the history of Burma. A vigorous royal dynasty was 
established by an adventurous local chief named Alaungi^ya^ 
who unified Upper and Lower Burma under his authority, and 
even carried his depredations to Manipur in the wi|| and Siam 
in the south-east. His relations with the British were not very 
friendly. One of his successors, Bodawpaya (1782-1819), con- 
quered Arakan in 1764-85 ; this marked a new era in the history 
of Anglo-Burinese relations. For many centuries Arakan had 
been an independent Kingdom, and its political and cultural 
relations with Bengal had been very intimate. The people of 
Arakan, who were known in Bengal as Mags, now became 
victims of Burmese cruelty. Some of them ^crossed the river 
Naf, the boundary between Arakan and the ‘British district of 
Chittagong, and took refuge in the Company's territory. The 
Burmese naturally resented the emigration of their subjects, 
and during the period 1786-1824 there were auimerous occasions 
when they threatened to violate British territory in pursuit of 
the fugitives. ' The troubles on the Chittagong-Arakan frontier 
rcac^ied their climax in 1823, when some Burmese trooi)s 
occupied the small island of Shahpuri, which lay on the British 
side of the main channel of tlie Naf. Lord Amherst (1823-28), 
the then Governor-General, tried to reach an amicable settle- 
ment with the Burmese Government, but his patience \vas 
exhausted when two British officers were treacherously seized 
by the Burmese. 

Meanwhile hostilities had broken out in Assam. 

Upper Assam had for many centuries been an independent 
State ruled by Ahom Kings. The internal condition of this 
principality towards the close of the eighteenth century 
revealed many symptoms of disintegration. Gaurinath ^ Singh 
(1780-94), a weak but tyrannical King, soqght for the interven- 
tion of the Company. In 1792 Lord Cornwallis sent a force 
undeir Captain Welsh to restore peace and order in the Ahom 
State, Captain Welsh restored the King's authority ; hut as 
the British Government did not covet territorial expansion in 
those , days, he left Assam in ,X794- His departure was 
foUovt^ed by the revival of anarchy, which gave the stggre^ivef 
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Burmese a good opportunity for occupying Assam. Dtmug' 
the years 1817-22 the Burmese expelled two rival Prinees who 
claimed the Ahom throne and devastated the Brahmaputra 



[This map shows the different theatres of the three British 
Wars against Burma. 1 

* . • 

valley. Soon . the north-eastern frontier of Bengal felt the 
• shock; the, Burmese plundered some British villages in 1821. 
Lord Ajnherst wrote, "There is nothing now to prevent them 
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from sacking Dacca and iduudcring all the adjoining districts 

TJie first clash betvAcui the British and the Burmese took 
place near Sylhet (in Assam) in January, 1824. War \vas 
formally declared in ]\Iarch, 1824, and came to an end in 
February, 1826. There were four theatres of Avar — Assam, 
Arakan, the lower valley of the Irrawaddy, and Tenasscrim. 
Ill May, 1824, a British detachment suffered a serious defeat 
in the battle of Raiiiu (in the Chittagong district). Bandula, 
the leading Burmese general, was defeated and killed by 
"Sir Archibald Campbell in the battle of Donabew (in Cower 
Burma). The British army advanced as far as Yandabo, a 
village within four days’ march from Amarapura, the capital 
of Burma, where a treaty of i)eace was concluded on February 
24, 1826. Tlic Burmese King renounced all claims upon the 
Ahom Kingdom and the petty Slates of Cachar, Jaintia and 
Manipur (in Assam}, ceded the provinces of Arakaji and 
Tenasscrim to the Company, promised to pay a crorc of rupees 
as indemnity, and agreed to receive a British envoy in his 
court. A portion of the Brahmaiaitra yalley was placed under 
the rule of an Aliom Prince, but it was annexed in 1838. 
Cachar was placed under the rule of its old Prince ; as he died 
without heir, Cachar was annexe<l by Lord William Benlinck 
in 1832. Jaintia, placed under the rule of a vaSvSal Prince for 
some years, was annexed in 1835. Manipur uas restored, to 
the old ruling family. 

C0»1MERC1AI. RKLAtlONS WITH BURMA 

c 

F'or many years the Company had been carrying on a 
flourishing commerce with Burma, but its progress was occa- 
sionally haini^cred by the vagaries of the Burmese and the 
peculiarities of local customs. In 1795 John Shore sent 
Captain Symes on a commercial mission to Burma, but the 
concessions secured by him prgved to be illusory. He was 
followed in 1797 by Captain Cox, who suggested that the steady 
growth of French influence in Burma should be comiteractcd by 
the couclu.sioii of ‘a firpi and solid alliance* with that country. 
Lord Wellesley sent Colonel Symes and I<ieutcnaiit Canning: 
to I1802-3) uith instructions, if possible,, to bring Burma 
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within the orbit of tli^ Subsidiary Alliance ; but the Burmese 
rulers and their ministers \verc too shrewd for the British 
envoys. Canning visited Burma again in connection with the 
question of the Arakan refugees. 

According to llie terms of the treaty of Yandabo, John 
Crawfurd was deputed to Burma as envoy in September, 1826. 
He concluded a commercial treaty which gave souie concessions 
to British subjects trading in Burma. The Burmese Govern* 
ment was, however, v^ry reluctant to receive a permanent 
British envoy. No envoy was sent to Burma for three years 
after Crawfurd’s departure (December, 1826). In 1830 Lord 
William Bcntinck sent Major Henry Burney, who remained in 
Burma till 1837, and solved some of llic outstanding political 
and financial questions arising out of the treaty of Yandabo. 
The exi)erience of his succe>sors was very unhappy, for King 
Tharrawaddy, who usiir])cd the throne of Burma iii 1S37,. 
adopted a decidedly unfriendly attitude to the British. The 
British Residency in Burma was finally \vilhdl■a^vn in 1840. 

'niK vSKCONU BURMESK WAR (1852) 

During tlic administration of Lord Dalhousic commercial 
questions brought about the second war with Burma. In 1851 
some British merchants in Burma complained against maltreat- 
ment by Burmese officials. Lord Dalhousie sent a haughty 
naval officer. Commodore I^anibert, to demand redress from 
the Burmese Government. Some officers sent by the Commodore 
to negotiate with the Burmese Governor of Rangoon were 
insulted. War began. Probably a peaceful solution of the 
dispute might have been found if the Governor-General had 
entrusted the negotiations to a tactful political officer. 
Dalhousie himself observed, “These Commodores are too com- 
bustible for negotiations”. But he accepted responsibility for 
the Commodore’s act and decided that war was necessary for 
the preservation of Bi'iti>sh prestige in the East. 

The war was brief (March — December, 1852) and decisive. 
The mistakes which Jiad prolonged the First Burmese War were 
avoided, and with the cordial .su])i>ort of the Governor-OeneraL- 
General Godwin was able to capture the cliief cities of the 
Delta within a few months. But though the war was at an end, 
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there wrs no treaty. Pagan Min, King of Burma, was over- 
thrown by his brother Mindon, who ascended the throne in 
February, 1853. Although the new King was not inclined to 
continue the hostilities, he did not recognise the annexation 
of the province of Pegu (which Dalhousie had incorporated in 
the British Empire by a Proclamation), nor did he conclude 
any formal treaty. In 1854 some Burmese envoys came to 
Calcutta and requested the Governor-General to return Pegu. 
Dalhousie reidied, VvSo long as tHe sun shines .... these terri- 
tories will neven* be restored to the Kingdom of Ava*\ 


• SECTION IV 
THE NORTH-WEST 

DYNASTY OF AHMAD SHAH ABDAIJ 

When Timur Shah\ son and successor of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, died (1793), the Kabul Monarchy included, in addition 
to the Afghan provinces of Kabul, Balkh, Qandahar and Herat, 

• the Indian provinces of Peshawar, Lahore, Kashmir and 
Multan, and the Amirs of Sind as well as the Chiefs of 
Baluchistan were its vasSals. He was succeeded by his fifth 
son, Zanian Shah^ (1793-1800), whose threatened invasion of 
Hindustan ‘kept the British Indian Empire in a chronic state 
of unrest' in the days of Sir John Shore and Lord Wellesley. 
Under the latter's instructions the British Agent at Bushire 
'induced the Court of Persia to keep Shah Zaman in perpetual 
check*. Zaman Shah was, moreover, kept busy by frequent 
internal revolts. He was finally dethroned by his elder brother 
Mahmud, blinded, and compelled to pa.ss the remaining years 
of his life as a British pensioner at Ludhiana in the Punjab. 
Mahmud (1800-1803) was deposed by his brother Shah Shuja 
(1803-1809), whose reign was hardly less tragic than that of his 
predecessors. Kaye explains the causes of his failure in the 
words: “He wanted vigour ; he wanted activity ; 
he wanted judgment ; and above all, he' wanted money". It 
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is, however, ^oubtful whether his character contained so many 
elements of weakness. In i8og he was deposed by the brothi^ 
whom he had set aside — Mahmud. Shah Shuja remained Ranjit 
Singh’s guest for some years ; then he repaired to Ludhiana 
and became a British pensioner. Mahmud reigned for some 
years (1809-18) as a puppet in the hands of the i>owcrful 
Barakzai Chiefs, uho deposed him in 1818. His son Kainran 
continued to rule in Herat. 

During this period the Writisli authorities iu India were 
interested in Afghan affairs for two reasons. In the days of 
Zaman Shah they were apprehensive of the repetition of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’^. ex]doits in India. Secondly*, the dread 
of a Franco-Riissian invasion through* Persia naturally com- 
pelled them to seek friendW relations \vith the ruler of 
Afghanistan. The* evaporation of the P'rench menace and the 
creation of a Sikh Monarchy by RanjiU vSingh, which made the 
trans-Sutlej portion of the Punjab a buffer State between 
Afghanistan and British India, altered the scene, and for the 
next few years the British rulers of India did not take much 
interest in Afghan affairs, 

AMIR DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN (1826-63) 

The Barakzai Chiefs who deposed Mahmud held indepen- 
dent authority in different districts of Afghanistan till 1826, 
\N’hen one of them, Dost Muhammad, made himself master ot 
Kabul. He was recognised as Amir hy all his rivals, and for 
more than twelve years his authority was unquestioned. “It 
is not to be questioned”, says Kaye, “that there was, at this 
time, in the conduct of Dost Mahomeef, as a ruler, much that 
may be regarded with admiration and respect even by Christian 
itien.” One of his brothers was expelled by Ranjit Singh from 
Peshawar in 1834 ; in the same year Dost Muhammad foiletl an 
attempt of Shah Shuja to recover his throne, 

THK RUSSIAN MENACE 

^Kven before the downfall of Napoleon Russia and England 
had begun to compete for political influence in Persia, llie 
.treaty of Gulistan' (1813) between Russia and Persia, which ‘ 
brought the Shah almost under the tutelage of the Czar, was 
/coiujttetacted by tlie treaty of Teheran (r8i4) between England 
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and Persia, by which ‘*all European armies were prevented 
from entering Persia, if hostile to Oreat Britaisi*’. In the 
thirties Russia began to emphasize her Asiatic designs, silid 
British foreign policy, guided by Lord Palmerston, assumed a 
definitely- anti -Russian colour. The climax was reached when 
Persia attacked Herat (1837-38) at the instigation of Russia. 
Herat was the gate to India, and the occupation of this strategic 
city by the Persians would amount to Russian control over the 
north-western passage to British India. But the heroic 
Afghans, aided substantially by the guidance of a voting British 
officer named Pottinger, repulsed the Persians. 

c 

ORIGIN OF THK FIRST AFGHAN WAR 

In 1836 Lord Auckland became Govcrncir-Gcneral of India. 
He shared Palmerston’s* exaggerated dread of Russian designs 
in the East, and the Persian attack on Herat confirmed his 
.suspicions. In June, 1836, the Court of Directors instructed 
him that decided interference in the affairs of Afghanistan 
'would doubtless be requisite, either to prevent the extension of 
Persian dominion in that quarter, or to raise a timely barrier 
against the impending encroachments of Russian influence’. 
So Lord Auckland sent Alexander Buriies, an experienced 
diplomat, on a commercial nnssioii to Kabul. But the real 
purpose of the mission was i^itical : Burnes himself wrote 
that he wanted 'to see into affairs and judge of what was to 
be done hereafter*. Dost Muhammad was quite prepared to 
conclude an alliance with the British ; the price he demanded, 
W'as British help in reT-occupying Peshawar. Lord Auckland 
swayed for somelime lietwcen Dost Muhammad and Ranjit 
vSingh ; then he decided that the Sikh ruler would be the 
lietter ally. So he refused to put jiressure on Ranjit Siilgli 
for the restoration of Peshawar. Thus he lost the opportunity 
of bringing within the British sphere of influence a strong 
Government beyond the Khaibar. 

^ Dost Muhammad was naturally disappointed. He now 
began to show more favour to the Russian agent at his court* 
Viktevitch, whom he had so long neglected. Bumes left Kabfil 
in, Aprili ^838. Lord Auckland was alarmed by the Amir^ 
changed T^Utiops with the Rti^^ians. He inado the 
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ciccij^ion of ov|irtlirovving- Dost Muhammad : vShali vShu'ja, the ttu^^ 
fortunate eiife at Ludhiana, was to be restored to the throne 
of Kabul with the help of Raiijit Singh. Macnaghtcii, Secretary 
to the Government, who played a decisive part in formulating 
Lord Auckland *s Afghan policy, was sent to Lahore. A 
tripartite treaty was concluded between Shah Shuja, Ranjit 
Singh and the British Government in June, 183S. In October, 
1S38, Lord Auckland issued a manifesto from vSinila justifying 
the impending Afghan War* According to Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, in this manifesto ‘‘the views and conduct of Dost 
Muhammad were misrepresented with, a hardihood which a 
Russian statesman might have envied"’. The withdrawal of the 
Persians from Herat in September, 1838,* removed the ino.st im- 
portant excuse for war, hut in November, 1S38, the Governor- 
General declared that hostilities would be commenced ‘with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly for n liostile power in 
.... Afghanistan, and to the establishment of a permanent 
barrier against schemes of aggression upon our north-west 
frontier’. 

Lord Auckland’s policy was supported l)y his Council but 
opposed by the Comniaiider-in-Chief ; in England he was 
supported l^y the Cabinet but oi)posed by the Court of Directors. 
He had no moral right to claim that Dost IMuliainmad, an 
independent ruler, should not choose the Russians as his ally, 
specially after the unceremonious rejection of the Amir’s offer- 
of alliance with the British. Afghanistan was theYi the scene 
of a bitter dynastic struggle between the Durranis and the 
Barakzais ; the Barak7.ais had got the u])per hand. Under the 
circumstances the attempt to re])lace *a strong and popular 
Barakzai ruler like Dost Muhammad by a Durrani exile like 
Shah Shuja was, as subsequent events abundantly proved, a 
serious political mistake. Nor was there any real necessity for 
war ; Herat had saved itself, and under pressure from •London 
the Russian Government had recalled its agents. . Inries has 
rightly described the First Afghan War as ‘the most unqualified 

blunder committed in the whole history, of the British in India*. 

• « 
t 

THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR (1838-1843) 

The supreme .command of the expedition was entrusted to 
§ir John Keane ; its political manage»neot was m the hands of 
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Macnaghten, who was advised by Burnes, portion 

of the army marched from Ferozepur by w’ay < 5 #f“|||feiliawalpur, 
Siiid, and Baluchistan, and entered Afghanistan!^ through the 
Bolaii>,aad Khojak passes. This long and circ^tous route, 
which ‘violated all the conditions of sound strategy , was forced 
upon the British authorities by Ranjit Singh’s refusal to allow 
tile passage of British troops through his territory. The Sikh 
army advanced by Avay of Peshawar and the Khaibar pass. 
Qandahar was occiipied in Apfil, 1839. Shah Shuja entered 
Kabul in August, 1839. He was, however, looked upon by tlic 
Afghans as a puppet in the hands of the foreign invaders. His 
entry into Kabul was, says Kaye, ‘more like a funeral procession 
than the entry of a ‘King into the capital of his restored 
dominions’. Dost Muhammad surrendered to Macnaghten in 
November, 1839, and was sent down as a irrisoner to Calcutta. 

It is doubtful i\hether Shah Shuja could have secured the 
confidence of the Afghans and maintained himself on the throne 
without the support of British bayonets. But his British allies 
gave him no chance to rule in Afghanistan as an independent 
Afghan King ; they openly made him a tool in their hands and 
thereby deprived him of Afghan sympathy. Lord Auckland 
decided to keep 10,000 troops in Afghanistan under the com- 
mand of an old and incompetent officer, General Elphinstone. 
The presence of the British troops in Afghanistan was repugnant 
,to the Afghans and imposed a heavy drain upon the financial 
resources ob India. Tow^ards the close of 1840 the Court of 
.Directors suggested that, the British army should either retreat 
from Afghanistan or be strengthened by reinforcements* 
Advised by Macnaghtefi, Lord Auckland refused to confess the 
faililtre of his policy by withdrawing the troops from Afghanistan. 

Towards the close of 1841 the grievances of the Afghans 
burst out in a serious rebellion. The crisis was precipitated by 
the misconduct of the army of occupation, and among the 
officers who made themselves obnoxious to the Afghans was 
Burnes. Burnes and some other British officers were murdered. 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad, assumed the leadership 
of the Afghans. The British troops were defeated. Macnaghten 
promised to evacuate the country at once, but he was treacher-^ 
ottsly murdered. The humiliations suffereej by the British 
dfficem and trooi>s were largely due to the incompetence of their 
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leader^i. evacuated in January, 1842 ; while on their , 

way the troops were destroyed by snow, storm and 

Afghan bu®t§. Only one man — Dr. Brydon— survived the 
catastrophe #tid conveyed his terrible story to Jalalabad. 
Qandahar afid Jalalabad were, however, successfully defended 
by Nott and Sale 

Dord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Ellenborough in 
February, 1842. The new Oovernor-General decided in favour 
of the evacuation of Kabul asid Qandahar^ Shah Shuja was 
murdered at Kabul by a Barakyai Chief. In September, 1S42, 
Pollock defeated Akbar Khan and hoisted the Biitish flag at 
Kabul. Nott occupied Ghaxni, where he seized so'me alleged 
gates qf the famous temple of Somnath cairied away by Sultan 
Mahmud many centuiie^ ago The triiiniphant British army 
blew uj) the gieal:ba/.at at Kabul and evacuated the city in 
October, 1842 The Governor-General declared that 'to force 
a sovereign on a reluctant people would be . . inconsistent 

with the policy of the British Government.’ Dost 

Muhammad was released He letuined to Kabul and le-estab- 
lished his authority 

1 VTER career of DOST MUHAMMVD 

The mam object of Lord Auckland’s Afghan policy was 
to have a friendly ruler on the throne of Afghanistan That 
object was not accomplished bv the war For some years’ 
after his restoration most Muhammad maintained* an attitude 
of sullen resentment against the Briti.sh The renew^al of the 
Persian threat to Herat led him to conclude treaties with the 
Company in 1855 and in 1857 The fiiendly relations ’thus 
established kept the Anur loyal to the British during the Sepoy 
Mutiny. Dost Muhammad died in 1863 

ANNEXATION OP SIND (1843) 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth century Sind was ruled by the Talpur 
Amirs .of Hyderabad, Khairpur and Mirpur. Tlie suzerainty pf 
the Kings of Afghanistan was nomittal. In iSog the Amirs 
concluded a treaty with the British, promising not to allow ‘the 
estabUshment' of fhe tribe of the French' iu This treaty 
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was renewed in 1820 with an additional clauses Stipulating the 
'suppression of 'the predatory hordes who were oSt^ually dfe* 
turbing the peace of the frontier’, ^ 

Tjie opening of Sind was the result of tlA journey irf 
Alexander Buj^nes up the Indus en route to Lahore in t83r. 
The politicarand commercial importance of the Lower Indus * 
valley was then brought to the notice of the British Government 
for the first time '*Alas*', said a shrewd Sindhi, "Sind is now 
gone since the English have seen the river”. 

Ranjit Singh had his eyes on Sind. On the east the treaty 
of Amritsar (1809) had reduced the Sutlej to an insurmountable 
barrier ; on the west the growing power of Dost Muhammad 
created difficulties Sind provided a natural field fdr Sikh ex- 
pansion. But the British were not prepared to tolerate any 
further increase in Ranjit Singh’s power. Ht seemed that the 
most effective way to keep the S’khs at a distance was to bring 
Sind within the sphere of British influence. In 1832 Lord 
William Bentinck concluded a treaty with the Amir of 
Hyderabad, which opened up the Indus to commercial liaviga- 
tion by British subjects In 1838 Lord Auckland concluded 
a treaty with the Amirs, who now agreed to receive a British 
Resident at Hyderabad. By the tripartite treaty of 1838 Shah 
Shuja renounced his shadowy claim of suzerainty over Sind ; 
Lord Au^'kland compelled the Amirs to pay a large sum in 
return for this concession of doubtful value. In 1839 the Amirs 
were compelled to accept a treaty by which they were virtually 
. placed under British protection. Although the treaty of 1832 
prohibited the use ot the Indus for the conveyance of military 
force, the British army marched through Sind on its way to 
Afghanistan in i8':9-4o. 

Although the Amirs did not create any trouble even when 
the British army suffered annihiliation in Afghanistan, they 
were affcused of disloyalty, and Sir Charles Napier, a blunt 
soldier, was sent by Lord Kllenborough to deal with them- 
Napier 'conducted his operations on the theory that the annexa- 
tion of Sind w^ould be a very beneficieftt piece of rascality for 
vrtiich it w^as his business to find an excuse’. He exasperated 
the Amirs by interfering in a succession dispute at Khairpur 
and also by trying to impose upon them a new treaty which 
<jompelled them to cede territories and deprived them o£ their 
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flight oi (ioillitig money. He destroyed the strong fort 6{ 
Imamgart with a view to create terrrar. An attack of the wP 
Baluchis was the signal for uar. Napier secured a vtcfoty llH 
Miani (neaf Hyderabad) in February, 1843 ; some of t^e Amim 
at once submitted, and Hyderabad was occupied. The Amir 
of Mirpur was defeated at Eabo (near Hyderabad) in March. 
The war came to an end in June. In August Sind was annexed 
and the Amirs were exiled. For four years Napier governed 
Sind with autocratic authority , 

The Court of Directors disapproved the proceedings of 
Ellenborough and Napier, but the accomplished fact had to be 
accepted. All Biitish writers on Indian history are agreed that 
there wds no moral justification or i»litical necessity behind 
the high-handed policy which vanquished the Amirs Napier 
himself observed, We have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall 
do so ... ." 


SECTION V 

RISE AND FALL OF THE SIKH MONARCHY 


THE MISLS 

Ahmad Shah Abdali inva'^ed India for the last time in 
1767. After that date the S kh Mis/« governed the Punjabi. 
Their organisation has been dc'cribed as ‘iheocralAc confederate 
feudalisin’ ^ The Central Govemiiient was very w'eak and after 
some time it ceased to function. The link of a common enemy 
was gone and this became the signal for disorders within. The 
Ehangi Mtsl and, the Kanheya Miri strove in succession to 
establish some sort of ascendancy over the rest, but it was 
reserved for Sanjit Singh, head of the Sukerchukia Misl, to 
‘display from th6 ruins of their commonwealth the standard of 
monarchy.’ 

KARtrV CAREER OF RANJIT SINGH 

• • 
Ranjit Sipgh was bom in November, 1780. His father 

Maha Singh died in i7$o. In his sevepteeth year Ranjit asserted 


I 
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hiin^olf and kgau his career of petty warfare an^systematic 
aggression. He joined Zaman Shah, grandbon of Alrniad Shah 
Abdali, when the Kabul monarch invaded the Punjab in 179$, 
The Purrani project failed but Ranjit Singh seized Lahore frOm 
its Sikh^ rufers in 1799. His next important acquisition was 
Amritsar which he occui>ied in 1805, In alliance with his 
mothcr-inrlaW' Sada Kaur, leader of the Kanhcya Misl, and 
his friend Fateh Singh, chief of the Ahluwalia Misl, Ranjit 
pursued with almost constant success this policy of absorption 
of the territory of the princes and princelings of the Punjab, 
and the process was completed by the year 1823. As all the 
trans*-Sutlej Misls were one after another absorbed. P'atch Singh 
gradually sank into theej 3 osition of a dependent ally but Sada 
liaur with her masterful petsonality soon came to grief ; she 
was put under restraint in 1821, her tei ritory. being annexed to 
the Lahore ^State Local dynaslicisin thus disappeaied, giving 
place to a consolidated Monarchy 

KVNJIT SINGH’S TRK\TY WITH THH BRITISH (iSoo) 

But Ranjit Singh failed in his attempts to absorb the Cis- 
Sutlej Misls and could not extend his sway over the country 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna. He led three expeditions 
into the Cis-Sutlej icgion. Success was within his grasp but 
the British Govcninicnt intervened. Lord Minto through his 
ambassador Metcalfe demanded that Ranjit Singh should con- 
fine himself tO the territory on the other side of the Sutlej . The 
sartous atjitude of the British Crovernment, his own inability to 
the British power at this moment, his fear that the Sikh 
chiefs on his side of the* Sutlej would try to take advantage of 
the ifiipasse, led him finally to agree with tluj Britisli demand, 
and the treaty of Amritsar was concluded in April, i8oq. The 
Sutlej was recognised as the boundary, Ranjit Singh retaining 
the letrilbries he had possessed on the left side of the Sutlej 
before the coming of the British ambassador. 

OI^ RAKJIT S|NGH*S KINGDOM 

^he treaty of Amritsar Ranjit Singh .conquered the 
the Punjab, annexed Multan, seized Ka^mir ftxm 
and ^quered Kohat, Tank, 
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Gha7i Khan, Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawar Tlieife li tip 
doubt that he would have annexed Smd as well but for BtitiSh 
intervention. The Biitish Government would n6t let 
extend to the sea Ranjit Singh's Kingdom extended from th^ 
Sutlej to the defiles of the Khyber and from Little Tibet in 
the north to the confines of Sind in the south 

Raiijit Singh had to figh< with the Afghans on several 
occasions In i8t^ a pitcheV battle was •fought on the plain 
of Chueh not far from Attoek The Durrani monarch's \Va 2 ^^, 
Fateh Khan, wanted to sei/e from him the fort of Attoek which 
Ranjit had recently taken The Afghans weie completely 
defeated In 1823 a second pitched battle was fought at 
Nowshera, the Afi^hans attempting to pievtiit Ranjit Singh's 
swav being consolidated on the left bank of the Sutlej The 
Afghans wcie defeated also on this occasion In 1837 Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul strove to sci/l Jainiud and Shub Qudur, 
two important Sikh foits commaiichug the passes The Afghans 
failed to seize the forts but in a skirmish succeeded in killing 
Han Singh Nalwa, governor of Peshawar Ranjit was more 
than able to hold his own on the noith western fiontier and 
he was also successful 111 his management of the Ixiider tribes 

RANJII SINfiH's ADMIMSTRA'JION 

Ranjit Singh set up a strong and efficient svstem of avil 
administration and lus greatest merit was that he made an un- 
prejudiced use of talented men of all religions He ctisciplmed 
hib army on the western model and taok Allard, Venfuta and 
some other Fienchmcn into his ser\icc to tram his soldiers Be 
had a standing army of nearly 40,000, largely infantry, equipped 
and paid by the State His paik of artillerv was efficient. 
rank and file of the Sikh army became, under the triuning o£ 
the skilled officers, the finest rank and file in wwld They 
wanted but officers to l>e invincible " 

aStfWATR OF RANJIT SINGS 
* 

Raojit Smgh lia^ been described an the verj^ ^ 

j^ractical de^ite unlettered i|r&oni|aee. Hi$ pufixsof 

naa prodigi^'^ In uiihtar? expediltoi^ he -wm 

* W'w J vi# . 
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to issue instructions to his officers in such details thdt little or 
no initiative was left to them The personal devotion and 
loyalty that he inspired in bis commanders and soldiers^oothed 

•their path of duty. Among h^s priac.pal aohievements we must 
count his very successful defence of his new-born Kingdom 
against the Afghans An Indian chieftain who could secure the 
support of all sections of his people — Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muslims, — who could defend the ^orth-weslern frontier against 
a powerful Afghanistan and unruly border tnbes and administer 
It successfully, who could tram an army whose fighting qualities 
came as a revelation to their iliitish opponents, who could tq^a 
certain extent furnish Ijidian nationalism with what it greatly 
needs — a tiadition of strength— must always stand in the fore- 
front of gieat men of Indian history 

Last dvys op thi, sikh momarchy (1839-49) 

Enting the last yeais of Ranjit, m view of his declining 
health and the weak character of the heir-apparent Kharak 
Singh, the crafty .courtiers aiouiid him formed factions. 
Immediately after his death mutual dissensions, distrust and 
lawlessness began and precipitated the downfall of the Sikh 
Monarchy 

Ranjit Singh died on the 2/th June, 1839 His eldest son 
Kharak Singh, who succeeded him, died in November, 1840, 
and Nao Nihal Singh, his son, who had inherited much of the 
ability 0|i^is grandfather, was k lied by accident or design on 
the following day Shg: Singh, another son of Ranpt Singh, 
succeeded. He w as assassina ed in September, 1843 The army 
was now the mastci of the State It looked upon itself as the 
representative body of the people, as the Khalsa itself Dalip 
Singh, jroungest son of Ranjit Singh, who was only six years 
old, was proclaimed as the new ruler Events moved very fast. 
The factions that had come into existence during the last days..,, 
of Banj.it Smgh were now non-existent and th^tumy dictated 
an^made and unmade the Wazm. Th«^ stren^^ of*the standing 
army of JUihore was alnipst doubled by ^e ^s. It became 
Early in November, Kaja Eal Singh was 
MIhinatad m the W^r end Sarda^ Tej Mgli*was i^wdfetned a» 

i. 
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LOUD HARDINGE AND THK FIRST ANGLG-SIKH WAR (1845-46) 

The English authorities, convinced that the machinery of 
government would break up m the Punjab, adopted measures 
for strengthening the frontier torts The Sikh soldiers had their 
apprehensions of their growing neighbour and could not under- 
stand why ‘inefficiency of lulc should be constiued into hostihty 
of purpose*. It seems that both the Sikh soldiery and tlie • 
British Government regarded the ensuing wai as purely aefen- 
sive. The Pnglish advanced bodies of tioopi? towards the butlej 
Moreover, Major BrOadfoot, British agent for Cis-Sutlej affairs, 
was responsible for proceedings that ultimately denoted war and 
the Sikh azmy became convinced that war with the English was 
inevitable The Lahore Chiefs made use of this feeling for 
then own ends and lugcd the aimy to proceed against the 
English in older that it might be deotroyed 

The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 111 Deccmbei, 1845, and the 
English hastened to oppose them The Sikh leawleis, Lai Singh 
and Tej Smgh, kept up an appearance of devotion to the interests 
of the Stale but were ‘anxious to be upheld as the ministers of 
a dependent Kingdom by giateful conqueiois* Tlie Sikhs were 
defeated m four successue engagements at Mudki (December, 
1845), Fero7eshAhi (December, 1845), Aliwal (January, 1846) 
and Sobraon (February, 1846), but it was ticacheiy more than 
bad leadersnp that was lesponsble lor th s failuic About the 
battle of Pciozeshahr Mallesoii says, “The braye untutored’ 
warriors, led by generals who were betraying them, had, if they 
had only known it, won a victory *’ Lai Singh and T(^ Smgh, 
however, did not press forward but v«thdiew, making: a gift 
of a victory to the English. In '‘pite of their steadfastness and 
resolution the Sikh aimy lost the battle of Sobraon because of 
the ‘discreet policy and shameless treason’ of its leaders. 

The English enssed the Sutlej and occupied Lahore in 
February, 1846^ and finally after some negotiations a treaty was 
"^concluded in March, 1846 The Jalandhar Doab was to be ceded 
to the British the Sikh treasury was to pay million 
sterlitfg for the expenses of the w^ar. The strength of the Sikh 
army was to be reduced As the Sikh Durbar w’as not m a 
position tq pay ^ of the indemnity, they surrendered dhe pro- 
vince of Kashmir, whiqh sold for ooe million to Gulabt ’ 
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Singh, the Dogra Chief of Jaiptnu. The’«I,ahore State was 
thus reduced in sire and Lai Singh, who retained his office oi 
H^azir, was rewarded for his treachery by getting sudi k .dreaded 
rival as GuJab Singh out of the way. A supplcmenta^cy arrange* 



fThis map is meant to illustrate the British Wars against the 
* Afghans, the Sikhs and the Atnirs of Sitid4 


tnent„i^aii^ made in December, 1846, placing DaHp Singh under 
British ‘"'tat^ge. The" administration t*^ Kingdom was 


feanded over to tli| JB*lti^''T^ddd«nL HMx Henry 
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I,a\\rence, who wati supported by a Bntisli force stattoued at 
Lahore Thus the British Government assumed ‘full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
(Lahore) 3 tftte’. 

tORD DAtllOUSIS AND SBCOND ANGLO-SIKH >VAR (1848-40) 

ff ^ 

This was the pnaiigcment of Lord Haidinq^c But hid* 
successor, Lord Dalhousic, foynd the &>btcm of his predecessor 
unworkable There was a local lebcllion a*t Multan headed by 
its governor, Muir#, and two British officers were inurdeied 
m April, 1848 A British expedition was not sent out at once 
to Multan because of the hot wcathci , Jn the meantime Ram 
Jindan, mothci of the bo> Malniaja, was exiled to the fort of 
Chunai in view of hci liostilc ittitude Events moved very 
fast Lhatar Singh, t»ovcuior of Ha/ara, levolted’' His son, 
Sher Singh, who was at the he id of the Du}bai tioops, gave 
his adhesion to the movement, which became gcneial Thus a 
crisis was piccipiiaUd, and Loid Dalliousie decided that as the 
Sikh people wished war, “they should luve it with a 
vengeance ** 

Sher Singh commanded the Sikh ainn Two battles were 
fought at Chihanwala (Januarv, 1840) and at Gujarat (February, 
1849) From the Biitish point of view Chilianwala was ‘a 
dangerous and difficult aflaii * It w is onh Ucliincally a Bntisli 
victory But at Gujarat Loid Gough, the Biitish, Commander^ 
in-Chief, won a complete Mctoiv It is onl> proper to note 
that 'bio troops could have fought bettei than the Sikhs, no 
army could have been worse led ** tMuUan was stormed in 
January, 1849 Clntai Singh and Slici vSingh surrendered in 
Maich, 1849 

By the treaty of Decembei, 1846, the British Government 
had full autlionty to diiect and control all matters in the Punjab, 
and the Lahore vState was paying 22 lakhs a year m lespeCt of 
the expenses of the British force stationed at Lahore So the 
British Govemittertt wa^ naturally in the position of a guardian 
ana protector of the young Mahaiaja Against this British pro- 
tection the Sikh ariliy rose The nsing was sUppresaed, but 
there wa^ no valid reason for depriving the gidltlesa iwfiiior 
* Maharpia of bia mhafutance^^ aggressive 



Lord Dalhousie, however, su^(^te^.;«ve]^. and le^^ 

obSvade (nid the fuhjao was annexed! h|; prpo^mation on 3rd 
March, 1849, ...the boy Maharaja bei% penstpned off. | . 




SECTION Vh* 

ANNEXATIONS OF LORD DALHOUSIE 

..fii,. ' f 

DOCTittNB OF lapse 

-vw? 

The period of Lord Dalhousie*s administration (1848-56) 
is one of the most memorable epochs in British Indian history. 
He came to India when he was only 35 years of age ; he worked 
so hard that he ruined his health and did not long survive his 
retirement. He was a very induslrious administrator, and, on 
the whole, he was a ruler of benevolent intentions. But he is. 
remembered to this day mainly as an annexationist. By war 
he annexed the Punjab and Pegu.^ Some of his annexations 
were, however, effected without taking up arms, by the appli- 
cation of the so-called Toctrinc of Lapse* and on the flexible 
ground of mlsgoverninenl. 

r The ‘Doctrine of Lapse* meant that, in the absence of * 
natural heirs, dependent States, or States created by the British, 
were to lapse to the paramount power (i.e., the Company) ; they 
,were not to pass like mere private property to an adopted son? 
It was recognised that the succession of an adopted son was 
dependent upon the special permission of the British Govern- 
ment* In 1834 the Court of Directors laid down that the grant 
of ^uch permission ‘should be the exception, not the rule, .and 
should* never be granted but as a special mark of favour and 
approbation** In 1841 it was decided that ‘no just and honour- 
able accession of territory or revenue* was to be abandoned* 
Thus Lord Dalhousie was not the originator of this ill-fated 
'Doctrine*. It w^as an accident that in his days some, important 
cases arose in which the ‘Doctrine* might be applied, But jt 
is not unfair criticism to say that he showed too much 
jenforeii^g a policy which had besn theoretjcally enunciated some 
ye^sl^ore. “There was fully adequate pr€ce 4 ant for every 
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one of his annexations/ But his piredec^sors had acted on tli^;:;: 
general pjfjncipie of avoiding annexation if it could be avoided i v" 
Daihousi^ acted on the general principle of annexing if he could 
do so legitimately**. He did not examine the expediency of ? 
rigorously applying a M^octrine’ which ran counter to the 
religious sentiments of the Hindus and the traditions of India. 

Tne principality of Satara was the first victim of . ,^e 
'Doctrine of Lapse*. The Raja of Satara died vvithoift 
male issue in 1848 ; just before his death •he adopted a ^n 
without the knowledge and consent of the British Government* 
As the principality was created by the British^ ill i8i8, the 
adoption vvas subject to their approval. It was disapproved. 
Tiie .Court of Dircctor.s observed, . ? we are fully satisfied 
that, by the genei;al law ajid custom of India, a dependent 
principality, like that of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir 
w’lthout the consent of the Paramount Power**. 

The Bhonsle State of Nagpur suffered a similar fate in 
1853. The Raja died without leaving any male heir, nor did 
he leave any adopted son. But it is doubtful whether Nagpur 
could be regarded as a State created by the Britisli, even if the 
circumstances connected with the settlement of 1818^ are taken 
into consideration. Lee-Warner po.nts out that in the cases , 
of Satara and Nagpur ‘imperial considerations* weighed with 
Lord Dalhousie ; . they were placed right across the main 

lines of communication between Bombay and Madias, and* 
Bombay and Calcutta. Consolidation was therefore to be 
secured by their annexation**. 

The luler of Jhansi died childless? in 1853 ; his adopted 
son was set aside and the state was annexed. The annexation 
of Baghat and Udajpur under similar circumstances was reversed 
later on by Lord Canning. Sambalpur in Orissa was annexed 
in 1850, whep the ruler died without heir. The anpexatioU 
of Karauli reversed by the Court of Directors. 

The ednfiscation of the titles and pensions of .some In^iad 
Princes was a logical corollary to the Toctriue of LapseL On 1 
tlie^dSath of the ex-Pebhwa Baji Rao II his pension was 
continued to hib adopted son, Nana $a]heb, who later on played ‘ 
jS leading Plft in the Revolt of 1857* Od the death bf the titdiat . . 
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.Nawab (^niatic in 1853 no )Micc«d!a(»' was recognised. 

.On the death ofiihe Maratha Raja of Tanjote in -without 
any male issue i^e Rajaship was abolished. 

other annexations 

A part of Sikini \\a.s annexed in 1850 because the ruler of 
that State had seized a British agent and ill-treated two British 
subjects. As the .Nizam was uhable to discharge his financial 
obligations to the Company, the fertile province of Berar was 
placed under British administration (1853). 

MISGOVERNMENT * 

Lord Dalhousie annexed Oudh (1856) on the ground that 

i 

its rulers had continuously misgoverned the State. Without 
examining the specific charges brought against the Navvabs, 
it may be observed that maladministration in Indian States 
was the inevitable result of Lord Wellesley’s system of Sub- 
sidiary Alliance.’ The evil did not escape the notice of 
responsible British administrators. Sir Thomas Munro observed) 
"Wherever the Subsidiary System is introduced, the country 
will soon bear the marks of it, in decaying villages and 
decreasing population." Sir Henry Lawrence wrote in 1848, 
"If ever there \^'as a device for insuring malgovernnient, it is 
’that of Native Ruler and Minister both relying on foreign 
bayonets anS directed by a British Resident." The people of 
Hyderabad suffered terribly for many years after the introduc- 
tion of the Subsidiary iyiiance. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
pensioned off the Raja of Mysore for incompetence and the 
State remained under British admiiiivStration for half a century. 

ANNEXATION OF OUDH (1856) 

« 

Since the treaty of i8oi the internal condition of Oudh 
had been getting worse, due partly to the incompetence of the 
but mainly to the operation of the Sirbsidiary Alliance, 
had no real power to control the administraAin, 
Inr important decimon could be taken without the cencur- 
reilfce of tbe British R«ddent, He knew tha|i^'^long qs he 

^8e• pp. 



obeyed the Resident’s orders he was safe: British troops 
would protect him against internal rebellions. The sense of- 
moral responsibility became dim ; even the exhortations and 
threats of the Goveinors-General v\ere of no avail. Iii 1831 
Lord William Bentinck threatened to lake over the administra- 
tion of Oudh if there \ias no mipiovement In 1837 Lord 
Auckland imposed upon the King of Oudh^ a new treaty, by 
winch it was provided that either he should improve the 
administration or hand it ovgr to the British Government, 
sinking to the position of a pension -holder* like the luler of 
Mysore Although this treaty was disallowed by the Court of 
Directrirs, Lord Auckland and In*- successors acted as if it w^as 
valid In Lord Hardinge repeated J:hc warning 

In 1855 it became clear from the leports of Colonels 
Sleemaii and Outrani, Residents m Oudh, that the condition 
of Oudh was deplorable, and tlieie was no chance of any 
luiproveiiient. Lord Dalhousie wanted to reduce Oudh to the 
position of Mysore the ruler would retain his formal 
sovereignly, but the administiation would be carried out by 
the British Government But the Court of Diiector-> decided 
in favour of annexation vSo Oudh was. annexed m February, 
1856. Wa/id All Shah was kepi under surveillance in Calcutta 
and allowed a jiersion of re lakhs per ycai Sleeman, a shrewd 
and experienced officei, considered the annexation of Oudh as 
a jiolilical blunder 

GOVERNORS^GENERAL rXDER THE COMPANY^ 

Warren Hastings ((October, 1774 — Fcbiuarv, 17^5'^ 

Sir John Maephenon (Fcbiuary, 1 785 - Septembei , 1786) 
Lord Cornwallis (September, 1786 — October, 179'^) 

Sir John Shore (October, 1793— Mai ch, 1798) 

Sir A. Clarke IMarch— May, 1798) 

Lord Wellesley (May, 1798 — July, 1805) 


^ Lord Hastings induced the Nawab of Oudh to •assume the , 

title in defiance of the nominal authority of the Mnglial BmpettW- ^ 
The Niaam was asked t^ lake a «imilai course, but he refused/ • " 
^The names of those who held the post tempomrily are printeit 
la italics^ * 

^ Hastings Governor of Bengal in April, 1773. He became 

October, 1774, aceordJag to tjie Kegu* 

lating Act. 4, 
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Lord Cornwallis (July — October, 1805). 

Sir George Barlow (October, i8o5--July, 1807). 
Lord Minto I (July, 1807 — October, 1813). 

Lord Hastings (October, 1813 — January, 1823). 

John Adam (January— August, 1823). 

Lord Amherst (August, 1823— March, 1828). 

William B. Bay ley (March — July, 182S). 

Lord William Bentinck (July, i8c8— March, 1835)^ 
Sir Charles Mjeicalfc (March, 1835 — March, 1836). 
Lord Auckland (March, 1836 — February, 1842). 
Lord Ellenborough (February, 1842 — June, 1844). 
William W, Bird (June — July, 1844). 

Lord Hardinge (July, 1844 — January, 1848). 

Lord Dalhousie (January, 1848 — February, 1856). 
Lord Canning (February, 1856 — Novefnbcr, 1858)®. 
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iJ^Titinck became the first Govemox-Gencral of India accordi^ig 
to tt>e CharicT Act of ld33. 

^Canning became Viceroy and Govemor-Geretal under the Crown 
after the truosler of India from the Company to in JShyvembijt, 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

SECTION 1 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND SOCIAL CHANGES 

THE CHARTER ACl OF 1813 * 

During the peiiod 17S4-1813 no substantial change was 
introduced in the mam structuie of Indian government as 
defined by Pitt’s Iiid a Act The rerewal of the Charter m 1813 
was piecedcd by elaborate discussions about the justification of 
the commercial privileges enjoyed by the Company The 
Continental System iiitioduccd by Napoleon had closed the 
European ports to Piilish trade, and it was no longer found 
possible to continue the Company’s monopoly of trade with 
Ind a So by the Charter Act of 1S13 that trade was thrown 
open to all Br tish meichints, 1 ut the Company was allowed to 
retain its monopoly of the trade m tea and aFo the trade with 
China The Act continue I to the Company for a fuilhei term 
of twenty jenrs the possession of the territories and revenues* 
of India, ‘without prejrd ce to the undrub el so\creignty of 
the Crown in and over the same’ The constitutional 

posit on of the British territories m Ii dia was thus explicitly 
defined Separate accounts wee to be kept regarding commer- 
cial transactions and teiritoral revenues The authority of 
the Board of Control wis ^‘t-engthened As regards the Civil 
Service, the Company retained its pa^^ronage An interesting 
feature of the Act was that it provided for the expenditure of 
a lakh of rupees i)er vear for education 

THE CHARTER ACT OF l8aa 

The next Chailer, which came twenty years later, was 
based on Whig pnnciples which were then triumphant m 
Enjfland Macaulay was then Secretary to the Board of Con- 
trol, and James Mill, the famous historian, a disaple of 
Beutham, occupied a veiy I igh post at the India House. Their 
influence may be clearly traced m the Charter Act of 1S33. 
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Company now lost itj> commercidl pruileges The 
ttrntorial possesbtons of the Company were left in its control 
for a further period of twenty veais ‘in trust for His Majesty, 
his hens and successors * The Governoi-General of Bengal 
now became the Govcinoi-Ckncral of India Hit> Coun<al was 
to consist of four nicmbtis, one foi legislation only J the 
Commander-m-Chief might lx. made an additional member As 
regards the admiiiistiation of Bengal, the Governor-General 
remained the Oo\einoi of Bengal^ a po^-ition relieved in jiractjce 
by his appointing under the Act a Deputy Governor The 
Council of the Govcniois of Bombay and Madias was to eoiisjst 
of two members 

The Act intiodiiced vital changes in the system of law- 
making in India The Governments of Bombay and Madias 
lost their legishtne authonU , the Go^enor General and 
Council received the i)ovvei of legislating for the whole of 
British India The foiuth membei of the Council was peeled 
to give piofessionil advice regaiding law-making He was 
entitled, in theon, to sit and vote at meetings of the Council 
for the puipose of iiiakuig laws But at the suggestion of the 
Directors Macauliv, who was the first holder of this i)ost, was 
in practice admitted to all the meetings A Law Commission 
was constituted with the puiposc of consolidating, codifying 
and improving Indian laws 

The system of excluding Indians from all high offices, 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis, and sanctioned by the Charter 
Act of I7Q'^, had been disapproved by experienced adnimistra- 
tois like Munro^, Malcolm and Flphnistone The Act of 
provided that no Iiidnif oi natural-bom subject of the Crown 
resident m Indi i should be, by reason only of liis religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disqualified 
foi any place in the Company’s service In piacticc, howevci, 
very little was donei-o give effect to tins pious piovision 

mu charter act ov 185-1 
• * 

, Thtf next Act was a conipronn'’e between two con&ctmg 
views Those who favoured the retention of the Company’s 
temtoml authority ncie satisfied b> the provision that the 
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Company should continue to govern India in trust for the 
Crown until Parliament should otherwise direct. Those who 
wanted the substitution of Crown control for that of the 
Company found to their satisfaction that the iiuinber of 
Directors was reduced from 24 to 18, of whom 6 were to be 
nominees of the Croun» and that the quorum was so reduced 
that the Crown Directois could occasionally constitute the 
majority. The Directors lost their i>atronagc ; officers of the 
Company were henceforth i?o be recruited by competitive 
examination. The position of the President of the Board of 
Control uas improved ; it was placed on equality with that of 
a Secretary of Slate. 

Provision was made for the appointment of a Governor or 
a Lieutenant-Governor for the administration of Bengal. A 
Lieutenant-Ciovernor was appointed in 1854. The fourth 
member of the Governot-Generars Council w^as given full rank 
and voting powei in all business. Certain special arrange- 
ments were made fc)r law-making. The Council was increased 
in size ; it was to be constituted of the following members — 
the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, the four 
members of the Council, a representative of each province 
selected by the head of the local Government, the Chief Justice 
of Bengal and aiiolhei Supreme Court Judge. Two other 
members might be added, but in practice this option w’as not 
exercised. The proposal to add Indian members w^as rejected.* 
This expanded Council may be called the Legislative Council, 
as distinguished from the smaller Council wffiich dealt with 
executive business. Its 'sittings were made public and its 
proceedings were published. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF I,ORD HASTINGS 

In spite of his pre-occupation with ^vars, Lord Hastings 
found time to devote his attention to administrative reforms. 
The recovery of the Company's financial position, begun by 
Barlow, was continued, in spite of the heavy expenditure 
necessitated by the w^ars, and the Government bonds rose to a 
high premium at the close of his administration. 

Jn England the controversy connected with the renewal of 
the Charter of 1813 had aroused considerable interest in the 
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problem of Indian administration. In 1812 was published the 
famous Fifth Report, which remains our best source of infor- 
mation about early British administration in India. The Board 
of Control suggested that the old system of panchayais should 
be^ revived for the settlement of i>etty cases, with a view to 
relieve the heavy pressure on regular courts presided over by 
British Judges The proposal uas accepted by the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras. In Bengal I/)rd Hastings tried 
to solve the problt^ii by improving the pay and i)Osition of 
l>etty Indian judicial officeis and by adding to their number 
The Cornwallis system of separation between the Judicial and 
Revenue services had already been found to be inconvenient. 
So the offices of Collector and District Magistrate were gradually 
combined m all the Presidencies. An improved set of Police 
regulations was introduced. i 

In Madras Sir Thomas Munro levivcd tlie old Ryot'U'ari 
system, but the actual basis of the existing arrangements dates 
from as late as 1855 According to this system the cultivators 
of the soil became the direct payees of revenue without tlie 
'intervention of a zainindar Under Zammdaii tenure land is 
^eld as independent property ; under Roynvmi tenuic it is held 
in It right of occupancy which is both liciitable and transferable. 

The Bombay system, associated w ilh the name of 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc, has a general resemblance to that of 
Madras. It i.s technically descrilied as Survey tenure*. 

In 1822 «an elaborate Regulation provided for survey and 
^sessmeut in the province of Agra. Started in 1822, it was 
nrst put on a w^orking basis by R. M. Bird in 18:^3 and con- 
solidated between 1843 uud 1853. ^ 

The so-called ‘Non-Regulation’ system foi the administra- 
tion d|^back\vard or newly acquired territory w^as introduced 
in of Lord Hastings, although it was developed under 

hard Ai^hcrst.^ 

AJ>]!4^^1STRA1KtV1f REFORMS OF LORD BKNTINCK 

Beutinck served as Governor of Tla<iras in 1803-1807. 
wte censu^d and recalled by the Court of Directors foi^'^his 
failure to deal sii|i$factorily with the Vellore Mutiny. He iame 
ba^ h 1828. His Gov]|rnor-Getieralsliip wae atot, 

by any triumph in war or dil^lbrnacy^ Tl®$ ifi^ 
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probably why Thornton says that he did less for the interest 
of India' and' for his own reputation than any who had occupied 
his place since the comiuencement of the nineteenth century, 
with the single exception of Sir George Barlow*. On the other 
hand, Macaulay, who was his colleague in the Council, 
describes him as a benevolent ruler '‘who infused into Oriental 
despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who never forgot that 
the end of government is the welfare of the governed ; who . 
abolished cruel rites, who effaced humiliating distinctions ; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of pifblic opinion ; whose 
constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
character of the Goveriiiiient committed to his charge". Some 
justificatipn for this magniloquent eulogy may be found in 
the reforms associated with his name. 

The costly Burmese War had placed a severe strain on the 
financial resources* of India, and Beiitinck’s first task was to 
1 educe expenditure On this point he had received strict 
instructions from the Court of Diiectors. He abolished tlie 
‘lialf-batta’ or field allowances enjoyed by the officers of tlie 
army in time of peace and made himself very unpopular* 
Keductions in the cost of civil administration followed. 
the same time steps were taken to increase the receipts, 
settlement of the land revenue in the North -Western ProviUces 
by Robert Bird proved ‘equally conducive to the improving 
resources of the state and the growmig prosperity and happiness 
of the people*. The settlement was made with the village 
community and fixed for periods of thirty years.' It was not 
collective ownership. A group of i)crsons more or less closely^ 
connected were made Responsible joinyy and severally for the 
payment of revenue. A new arrangement about Malwa opium 
increased tlie revenue. On the wdiole, Bentinck's financial 
administration was efficient, and he suooeeded in transforming 
the defi:cit into a surplus, ^ 

Bentinck also introduced important judicM'refortns. The 
Provincial Courts of .i^peal and Circuit.^ ifc»^|d)U$hed by 
Comwallis, which had ih^r^ty provided ‘resting fot those 

meinbers of the service who were deemed tinfiit for higher 
ij^afk^bilities/ were abolished. Thi$ step for justice 

and economy* at the saihe thne. The sJrsW^ of mploying 
Indi^s^ in judicial offices was eiktended ; their salary and 
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responsibility were increased. Magistrates and Collectors were 
placed under the supervision of Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit, who were to be in constant touch with the people 
through frequent tours. Vernacular replaced Persian as the 
language of the courts. Smith rightly gives Bentinck ‘credit 
for the clear vision which enabled him to construct for the first 

time a really workable, eificient framework of administration.^ 

* 

SOCIAL REFORMS OF PENTINCK 

The average fndian of to-day rememl>ers Bentinck as a 
benevolent champion of social reforms. He broke up the Thags 
as an organisation hostile to the community, although preli- 
minary measures had ]jeen taken by I^rd Hastings. and Lord 
Amherst. The task uat= well done by F. C. Smith, Agent to 
the Governor-General in the Narbada Territories, and his more 
well-known co-adjutor, Major Sleemaii. 

Sati or \\ idow -burning was abolished in 1829. As early 
as the time of Lord Cornwallis, British officers were specially 
ordered to discourage the rite, although they were not 
empowered to prevent it. Lord Wellesley referred the matter 
to the Judges of the Sadr Ntzamat Adalat, who, instead of 
supporting total prohibition, suggested some restrictive measures » 
These suggestions were not given effect to till 1813, when Lord 
Minto incorporated them in a circular to all judicial authorities. 
No widow w'as to be immoUtod without the permission of a 
‘Magistrate or Police Officer and except at the presence of the 
police. These i)recautionary measures served very little useful 
purpose ; in i8t8, 800 widows sacrificed themselves in the 
Presidency of Bengal. ^Lord Amherst, anxious not to wound 
the religious sentiments of the Hindus, thought that abolition 
would lead to ‘evils infinitely greater than those arising from 
the existence of the practice’. But Bentinck was determined 
to take the final step. He was strengthened by the support of 
the Judges of the Sadr Nizamai Adalai and also the co-operation 
of enlightened Hindus like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and ‘Prince^ 
Dwarka Nath Tagore. 

abowtiom op suvery 

Thu Charter Act of 1833 required the Govemor-Gcneral-in- 
Council to take steps for the atnelioratiou of. the cotlditioia, of 
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slaves and the ultimate extinction of slavery. In 1843 Lord 
Ellenborough passed an act prohibiting the legal recognition 
of slavery in India. Lord Hardinge took strong measures for 
the extinction of the horrible practice of human sacrifice 
prevalent in the hill tracts of Orissa. 

EDUCATION 

Although Warren Hastings took measijres for the promo- 
tion of Oriental learning, the resi^onsibility of the State for 
the education of the people was not recognised till the passing 
of the Charter Act of 1S13. The gradual extension of British 
rule over* territories ruled by Indian Princes had an adverse 
effect on education and culture. Lord Minto observed, “The 
principal cause of i the present neglected state of literature in 
India is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which 
uas formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent 
individuals under the native governments^. 

The Charter Act of 1813 laid down that “ a sum of 

not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India". As 
an enunciation of the principle of State responsibility for ediica* 
tion this famous clause deserves to be rcmerabertjd as one of 
the most significant British pronouncements relating to India. 
But the policy of keejnng the Indians in ignorance had still 
powerful supporters, and I.^rd Hastings had to raise a voice 
of protest : “Tliis Government never will be influenced by* 
the erroneous position that to spread information among men 
is to render them less tractable and less submissive to 
authority". • 

The enlightened Hindus of Calcutta, supported by that 
large-hearted Scotch watch-maker, David Hare, , appreciated 
the". value of Western learning before it came into prominence , 
. in official eyes, and founded th^ Hindu College in i8i6. This' 
was a .step of decisive importance in the liistory of education 
in India. Ahbut two decades later William Adam, a Mend 
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pf Raja Ram Mohan Roy, was appointed by Bcntuick to 
enquire about the condition of education in Bengal. His 
Reports were described by Macaulay as ^the best sketches on 
the state of education that had been submitted before the 
public/ But although these Reports remained a mine of 
valuable historical information, they could not influence the 
* policy of the Government. Before the preparation of Adan/s 
Reports Bentinck had passed that famous Resolution dated 
March 7, 1835 : '^His I^ordship in Council is of opinion that 
the great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India ; and that all the funds appropnatpd for tht 
purpose of education 'would be best employed on English 
education alone ” It is well-known that^ this decision was 
mainly the result of Macaulay’s influence — ^hnd his idea about 
Oriental learning vas expressed in the ludicrous statement that 
single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole 
native literature of India and Arabia.” The party of officers 
in favour of Oriental learning was led bv H. T Pnnsep, 
Secretary to the Government, and consisted of the old members 
of the Company’s service After Bentinck’s decision this party 
lost its influence. In 1844 Lord Hardinge declared that 
preference would be given in Govenimenlal service to candi- 
dates who knew English. Thts artificial »stimulus probably did 
more for the spread of Western education than the exhortations 
of its Britisfi and Indian champions. 

, In 1854 Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of 
Control, sent a comprehensive Educational Despatch which 
laid down the principles of a graded educational system A 
Department of Public Instruction was to be set up in each of 
the three Presidencies and also in the Noith-Westcm Provinces 
and the^ Punjab. A net-work of graded schools was to be 
spread all over British India. Provision was to be made for 
the sanction of grant-in-aid to some of these schools. Uni- 
versities were to he established in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Mudras on the model of the University of London which *was 
" then a purely examining body. Lord Dalhousie whole- 
heartedly supported these principles. The Univetsities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were established in 
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the PRESS IN INDIA 

The question of the Press is intimately connected with * 
that of education. The first journal in India, The Bengal 
Gazette edited by J. A. Hicky, was published on January 29, 
1780. Until 1818, when the Samackar Darpan, the first 
journal in the Bengali language, appeared in Calcutta, all 
journals published in India were conducted in English and 
managed by British editors and owners. Those early British 
journalists, unlike their modern followersf were sturdy critics 
of the Government. So stringent restrictions were put upon 
their liberty. In 1818 Lord Hastings abolished the press 
censorship, but fresh restrictions were imposed ‘in 1823. In 
1823 a Judge of the Supreme Court detlared that “this Govern- 
ment and a free press are incompatible, and cannot he 
consistent.” Belitiiick, acting under Metcalfe’s influence, 
pursued a lilK^ral policy, although the existing laws were not 
abrogated. When Metcalfe succeeded Bentinck as temporary 
Governor-General, he granted statutory freedom to the Press 
(1835). During the following years the Calcutta press gre^v 
in number and solidarity and Indians began to take an increase 
ing share in its management. 

W'ORKS OF PUBLIC UTILITY • 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the atten- 
tion of the British rulers of India was usually confined to the 
construction and repair of buildings and roads of military 
importance. Lord Hastings secured good water supply for 
Delhi by repairing an old canal. .Lord William Bentinck 
appreciated tlie importance of a new trunk road connecting 
Calcutta with the North-Western Provinces. The project was 
given effect to by Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, and by Lord Dalhousic. Lord 
Harjdinge mok the preliminary steps towards planning a Rail- 
way system. for India, tie also planned the Ganges t^anal. 

Lord Dalhousie’s enthusiasm for works of public utility 
wns^ hardly less strong than his zeal for annexation. In ^854 
he cemstitute^ a special Department of Public Works in the 
Government of India ; subordinate departments on similar lines 
were,, constituted in Bombay and Madras., Tire Ganges Canal 
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and the Bari Doab Canal testify to. his interest in irrigation. 
The first Railway line was oi>ened in 1853 between Bombay 
and Thana ; in 1854 Calcutta w^as connected with the Raniganj 
coal fields. Lord Dalhousie also founded the electric telegraph 
system. 

LORD DALHOUSIE AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 

Lord Dalhousie*s success as annexationist has eclipsed 
his reputation as aif administrator but it must be recognised 
that, while his annexations require elaborate justification, his 
administrative work was a splendid achievement. He was a 
masterful man of abundant energy, and the amount of work 
done by him personally in initiating policy and supervising 
administration excites our wonder. He had ^ two defects. His 
autocratic temperament made it difficult for him to tolerate 
criticism and to work smoothly with others. Secondly, Smith 
rightly points out that *‘he worshipped efficiency a little too 
zealously, and sometimes forgot that even inefficient people 
have sentiments which need consideration. An unmethodical 
sentimental person like Sir Henry Lawrence irritated his 
practical mind intensely, ’’ 

, No account of Dalhousie’s administrative work can be com- 
plete without reference to the arrangements made by him for 
the administration of the newly conquered provinces of the 
Punjab and Pegu. The administration of the Punjab was 
entrusted to a Board composed of the two famous Lawrence 
brothers — Henry and John—and a civilian Bengal. Some- 
time later Dalhousie removed Henry Lawrence to Rajputaiia, 
abolished the Board, and made John Lawrence Chief Com- 
missioner. “The Lawrences, Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, 
Richard Temple, and many other officers whose names are more 
or less familiar, contributed to the organization of the model 
province ; but they always worked under the eye of their in- 
, defatigablc master, who, perhaps, deserves, even more than his , 
iH’tUiant subordinates, the credit for the results obtained* ^ 
Pegu was administered by a. Commissioner under the Goyetn- 
ment of India. This important office was held by Sir Arthur 
Phayre, lyhp became Chief Commissioner of British Burma in . 
.1862; He is one of the makers of modern Bunna. 
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SECTION H 
ECONOMIC CHANGES 

India was the £>reat workshop of cotton manufacture for 
the world since immemorial times Dacca was the Manchester 
of India, Dacca muslm being renowned all over the world for 
Its beautv and firm textiiie Cotton and silk piece goods, raw 
silk, salt petre and opium fornutd India’s chief articles of export 
There was a happy lilcndmg of agriculture and handicrafts, 
particularly m Uengal Accoiding to Vercl‘«t who succeeded 
Clive as Governor ol Bengal, the customs office books at 
Murshidabad even in Alivaidi Khan’s time showed an entry of 
seventy lakhs in raw silk This wa® exehisive of European 
investment winch l\ds not legisteied at Murshidabad and which 
was either dut\ free or paid duty at Hughli “The farmei 
was easy, the artisan cncouiagcd, the m^^rchanl enriched and 
the prince satisfied “ 

The aspect of affairs changed after the battle of Plassev 
The dram of Indian wealth which began after 1757 helped the 
Industrial Revolution 111 England because it supiilicd capital 
to her new industries Moieo\ei, in Bengal the British mer- 
chants became unfan 1> supreme m inland as also in exjx^rt trade , 
7 'hc inaimfacture of silk and cotton goods began to decline 
As carl\ as 1760 the Directors wanted the manufacture of raw 
silk to be encouraged m Bengal and that of silk fabrics dis- 
couraged Over cotton goods and law silk the Company esta- 
blished a quasi-mono])olislic control The stor> of oppression 
IS suppoited by official iccoids The .winders of raw silk cut 
off their own thumbs in order to escape eompulsoiv winding ot 
silk Oppression proved destructive of the industry 

By the rarliamenlary enactments of 1700 and 1720 cotton 
and silk goods imported fiom India ‘could not be worn or 
otherwise useji in England’ They were exported * to other 
countries of Europe The French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wais closed this maikct The importation • of printed cotton 
goods from India to England, which had continued upto this 
time, was also. stopped In the meantime the Industrial Revolu- 
tion placed England m a position of great advantage The first 
sample of English mushn was sent to Bengal in 1783 No 
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attempt was made to improve the quality ot cottoa piece goods. 
The Company could not afford to antagonise British manufac- 
turing interest by restricting the import of British cotton goods 
to India. Invidious duties further discouraged and repressed 
Indian industries. The two Indian industries u'hich became 
practically extinct were the textile industry and shiii-building. 
Even in 1795-96 six ships ucre built in Calcutta. In 1797-98 
several ships were launched from her dockyards. But ship- 
building was entirely given up «in Calcutta. About 1788 the 
adoption of a new policy is easily discernible. The export of 
raw materials was encouraged because vSUch a policy would be 
popular in England. The production of raw materials for 
British industries, particularly raw silk and indigo; was en- 
couraged. 

The course of trade was very unfair. • In 1840 l>efore a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons evidence was given 
about Indo-British trade relations that is revealing. British 
cotton and silk goods conveyed in British ships to India paid 
a duty of 3^2 per Cent, and British woollen goods a duty of 2 
per cent, only But Indian cotton goods imported into England 
paid a duty of 10 per cent., Indian silk goods of 20 per cent, 
and Indian woollen goods of 30 per cent. It is no wonder that 
• in 1837 the export of British cotton fabrics to India was more 
than 64,000,000 yards, whereas in 1824 it was hardly 1,000,000 
yards. The population of Dacca declined from 150,000 to about 
30,000. The, entire ccnnoinic basis of Indian life was blowm ui^ 
and India became the agricultural farm of England. 


SECTION III 
THE REVOLT OF 1857 

SASUvIER CASK4. OF MUTTNY 

Mutiny of troops was not a rare occurrence in the history 
of .the British in India. In 1806 the sepoys at Vellore ip •the 
Carnatic revolted as a protest against certain n^w rules issued 
by tlie Conunauder-in-Chief of Madras with the coucurrence of 
the Governor of the Presidency^ Lord William Bentittck. Ttl^e 
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rules required the sepoys ^to wear a ijovel pattern of turban^ 
to train their beards in a particular way, and to abstain from 
putting sectarian marks on their foreheads/ This order created 
an impression that the sepoys were to be forcibly converted to 
Christianity. The vsepoys occupied the fort of Vellore and 
massacred some European troops and officers. The mutiny was 
easily suppressed ; the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief 
of Madras were recalled. In 1808-9 there was a mutiny among ' 
the officers of the Madras afmy, 'occasioned immediately hy 
the stoppage of certain perquisites on tent contracts enforced 
by Sir George Barlow in compliance with peremptory orders of 
the Directors*. This mutiny discredited Barlow, who was then 
Governor of Madras. In 1824 Ibe sepdys at Barrackpore (near 
Calcutta) mutinied as a protest against the order to go to Burma 
by sea. They befievecl that they would lose their caste if they 
should be sent by sea to take part in the First Burmese War. 
The ruthless punishment meted out to the mutineers might 
have been avoided by tactful handling of the sepoys at the 
beginning of the trouble. 


eVUSES OF THE REV 01 .T OF 1857 

The Revolt of 1857 was not a local rising, nor was it caused, 
by the greased cartridges. Its causes w^ere very complex ; 
military, political, religious and social factors played their part 
in bringing about this catastrophe. Lord William BentincTc 
had clearly pointed out the defects of the sepoy army ; it was 
expensive but inefficient. Campaigns in strange lauds outside 
the boundaries of India — Burma, Afghanistan, Persia, China — 
were very unpopular wuth the sepoys, for these inflicted on 
them unnecessary hardship and put a strain on their social usages 
and religious feelings. Four mutinies occurred during the 13 
years preceding 1S57— in 1844, in 1849, in 1850, in i8s?* Soon 
after his assumption of office Lord Canning ordered that all 
recruits to the Bengal Army, like those of the Madras Army, 
should be placed under an obligation to servcf wherever required. 
This order did not affect the old recruits, but it created 
suspicions. 

The discipline of the Bengal Army was hopelessly bad^ 
This 'was due three' reasons. Many able military officers 
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wtre transferred to political dnty , the leadership of the artn:^ 
n as thus weakened Secondly, promotion being regulated 
strictly by senionty, many incompetent officers rose to high 
places Thirdly, there uas no strict age limit, and men v^ho 
had obviously putlivecl then capacity uere allowed to remain 
in active service 

It was not eas> to enforce discipline after laxity had got 
the upper hand The Bengal Anny was united by something 
like a close family ^tie, for most ^ of itb lecruits came from the 
same area — the modern Liiited Provinces — and from the same 
social class Caste prejudices were too strong to be levelled 
down by Western ideas about discipline Sir Charles Napier 
observed, “High caste, <that is to say, Mutin>, is encouraged” 

The discontent and lack of discipline m the Bengal Anny 
might not have pioved so dangerous if the European element 
in the military force had been strong But in 1857 less than tq 
per cent of the Company’s officers and men m India were 
Europeans Most of the Europeans weie concentrated in the 
newly conquered Punjab , their proportion in the moderii 
United Provinces was very small Moreover, many points* of 
strategic importance and most of the guns were under the 
control of the sepo>s Lord Dalhousie had pointed out the 
• necessity of maintaining an adequate x>roportion of British 
troops in India, but no attention was paid to his warning 

While the military importance ot the sepoys was thus in- 
Cl easing along with their professional discontent, Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation disturbed the jxihtical equih- 
brmtn in the countiv The annexation of C)udh and tlie prO- 
]>osal to remove the Mughal Eniperoi Bahadur Shah from his 
ancestral palace in Delhi came as a shock to the Muslims The 
annexation of Hindu Slates in accordance with the *Doctiine 
of Lapse^ond the forfeiture of the ex-Peshwa*s pension created 
alarm afJ|ong the Hindus Hindu and Muslim Princes wrho le- 
mained unaffected began to entertain a feeling of vague rest- 
lessness, lest they should suffer a similar fate in the future 
Nor was the annexation of Indiaii States a blow to the Princes 
alone Families dependent upon the favour of the Prm<!ies, 
officers who earned then bread by service m the Indian States, 
men wlto composed the inefficient tmlitia of the Jocfil 
all thesf were rudely disturbed and fitted with a feeling pf 
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sullen fesentjuent against the British intruders The administra^ 
tion of Coverly Jackson, uhom lyord Canning appointed ad 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh in 1856, proved so exasperatifigr 
to the dependents of the ex Naw ab that he had to be replaced 
by Sir Henry I^awrencc ^lruth lightly observes that “the minds 
of the civil population of all classes and ranks, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, princes and people, were agitated and disiuibed 
b\ feelings of uneasiness and vague appreliension “ 

The uneasnie*'S created •bv the disturbance of matciial 
interests \Aas accentuated by vague apprehensions about the 
loss of caste and the forcible introduction of Chiistianitv The 
abolition of religious practices like Saf? and infanticide, the 
legahsati6n of uiclow remarriage, the iegil recognition of the 
right of inhenlanct of peisoiis for«-aking their ancestral reluion, 
the aggressive spirit of niissionaiics like Alexander Duff, the 
spread of Western education, the intioduction of fe^male educa- 
tion, the construction ot Railways ind elcvliic telegraiih — these 
i\ere looked upon bj many stpo>s uid eivihins as indirect 
attc^mpts to destioy the Hindu and Mu^hm religions and to make 
thftf country a Christian liiid Centuiy-okl lehgioiis prejudices 
and dearl> valued social customs were thought to be unsafe 
The introduction of the Enfield rifle confirmed these susincious 
The assurances of the Government weie of no avail Mysterious^ 
chupathes began to pass from village to village about the middle 
of 1856 (hi March 29, 1^57, a scpo> named Mangal Paiide 
mutdered a European olEcei at Baiiickpore ^ The Revolt 
began 

PROGRESS AXD SUPIRRSSION Ob IHE R^OIl 

The military operations connected with the outbreak may 
be grouped round five principal areas (i) Delhi, (2) Lucknow, 
(3) CaeWnpore* (4) Rohilkhand, (5) Central India and Bundel- 
khand. » 

On May '10, 1857, the sepoys at Meerut openly revolted, 
marfehed to Dellu, and occupied that city on jthe follot^mg day 
They proclaimed the revival of the Mughal Empire and placed 
Bahadur Shah II on the imperial thione The revolt spread to 
the province of Agia, although the city of Agra was retained 
fey the Bntish • DeJ^ht was re^occupied in September, 1857 ; 
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John Nicholson di«d there The recovery of Delhi was made 
possible by the energetic steps taken by John I/awrence, Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, and by ^e loyalty of the Sikhs 
Bahadur Shah did not take an;^ active part in originating oi 
directing the outbreak in Delhi JHe was arrested after the fall 
Delhi and condemned to exile ^er trial He died at Rangoon 
in i 8§2. His two sons and a grandscHt were treacherouslj 
murdered by a British officei named Hudson 

At Lucknow Sir Henry Lawrence lost his life injthe siege 
of the Residencj by the sepoys In September, 1857, Outrain 
and Havelock brought relief to the besieged Residency Two 
months later Lucknow was evacuated by the British, but it was 
re-occupied by the new rommandcr-iii-Chief , Sir Colin Campbell, 
in March, 1858 The lebellion in Oudli was now brought undei 
control, and toward*- the end of 1S58 most of the lebels weic 
driven across the frontier into Nepal 

At Cawnpore the sufteiings of the Biitish were largely due 
to the folly and weakness of General Sir Hugh Wheeler, an 
old man seventy-five years of age Here the leader ofi^ie 
sepovs was Nana Sahib, adopted son of ex-Peshwa Baji RlH^I 
He murdered many British mihtaiy men and civilians, includ- 
ing women and children He declared himself as Peshwa Sir 
• Colin Campbell occupied Cawnpoie in December, 1857 

The mutiny at Bareilly in Rolulkhand began m May, 1857 
A grandson of Hafiz Rahamat Khan, the famous Rohilla chief 
of the time of Warren Hastings, was proclaimed Nawab Nazim ; 
but the Rohilla Nawab of Rampur remained loyal to the British 
Government Baieilly was occupied by Campbell in May, 185S 

^ The operations in Central India and Bundelkhand were 
conducted by Sir Hugh Rose. At Jhansi the leader of the 
sepoys was Ram Lakshmi Bai, widow of the childless ruler* of 
the State upon whose death Lord Dalhousie had annexed it 
Sir Hugh Rose described her as the ‘best and bravest’ of the 
rebels. She was assisted by Tantia Topi, Nana Sahib'l general 
After the occupation of Jhansi apd Kalpi by ^ Hug^ Ibose in 
A^l-May, 1858, the Rani a|id*Tantia Tc^ ooeupiftd Owalipr 
and compelled Sindhia, wbo^wfi^ loyal to tlhe tn tain^ 

refuge at Agia. But Gji^lior ^j^,g[Qptured iwjvm, 

Rani died on the field, ip ibtia Tapt^ 
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I'opi was caught and executed a year later Nana Sahib fled 
to Nepal, where he ended his days m oblivion * 

In Bihar there o, local rebellion at Arrah, led by a 

Rajput Zamindai named Kuiuar Singh There uerc some dis- 
turbances m Rajputana and’itJie Maratha country No seriod^ 
trouble occurred in the Madras Presidency The Punjab kej^t 
<iuiet The rulers of most of the Indian States rendeied active 
services to the Biitish Ooveininent The sei vices of the 
inimstcrs of Gwalior, Hyderabad and Nejial pioved si>ecially 
valuable The reckless crueltv which generally characterised 
the reprisals taken by the Biilish authorities was to some extent 
imnimiscd bv the politic leniuicv of Lord Canning, whom man> 
European^ m thtir bitterness called ^Gleiiicno Caniniig^ 

■LUTSES 01 THh lAjlURf 01 lllb KIVOIJ 

hroin the \erv beginning the Revolt was doomed to failuic, 
foi It did not receive wide support from the civil population, 
and it was actively opposed by the Indian Princes who posseswsed 
influence and imhtarv foice Tlieie was no co-ordinated 
plati behind tlie Revolt Every locality had its own leaders, 
Its own problems, and its own asjiiiations The principal 
leaders, Nana Sahib, Tantia Topi and Laksliini Bai, were far 
inferior to their rivals in nuhtaiy and political qualities The ' 
sepoys were inferior to the Biitish soldi eis in equipment as well 
as in discipline The Government was iniineiisely strengthened 
by its control over the telegraph and the means ’of coiiimuiii- 
cation. Finally, the reckless vandalism of the sepoys speedily 
alienated the civil population and dcpiived them of that popular 
sympathy which they had commanded* in some measure at' the 
beginning 

OF THB REVOIT 

Sir ^epel Griffin, a scholarly and experienced Anglo-Indian 
admijtalatiWr of the nineteenth century, observed that the 
Revolt 18^57 ^'?wept the Indian sky cleat* of many clouds. 
It •dfebamted R pamp^d army, which, though in. its 

hundred of iife it had uW splendid service, had become 
"iinpo^tble ; %t Jfeplaoed an iteJ^fOgresaive, selfish, and commercial 
^slem df administration by one liberal and enlightened. . . 
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It will probably ^ be admitted that the spirit oF British 
administration in India showed no such revolntionary' change 
after 1857, though the Revolt emphasized the underirability of 
governing India through the\ Company and strengthened the 
liands of those who wanted to bring this vast dependency under 
the direct dontrol of the Crown-in-Parliament. In vain did the 
Company protest against the loss of its authority in a petition 
■ drawn up by John Stuart Mill. The Government of India Act, 
passed on August^ 2, 1858, directed that “India shall be 
governed by and in the name of the sovereign through one of 
the principal Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of 15 
' members/" The Secretary of State received the powers so long 
enjoyed by the Court Directors and the Board of Control. 
Thus the system of ‘Double Government" introduced by Pitt’s 
India Act was finally aboli.shed. ( 3 f the t5 members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State, 8 were to be appointed by 
the Crown and 7 by the Directors. The Council was to be 
merely advisory ; in most cases the initiative and the final 
- decision remained with the Secretary of vState. The Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. He became the difect 
representative of the Crown. His prestige, if not his statutory 
authority, was increased. 

* It has been rightly said that the assumption of’ the govern- 
ment of India by the Crown was ‘rather a formal than a sub- 
stantial change". The Ch|^jter Acts of i8f;j:^nd 1833 had ex- 
plicitly declared the sover^^lify of the Over the terri- 

tories acquired by the Company. The Presiderit of the Board 
of Control had for a long time been the de face supremer, 
authority in Indian administration. John Stuart Mill's petition 
pointed out that in Indian affairs the British Government had 
long possessed the decisive voice and was thus ‘in the fullest 
sense accountable for all that has been done, and for all that 
has been* forborne or omitted to be done*. 

The fatuous Queen’s Proclamation of November i, 1858, 
assured Indian Princes that all treaties and eilgag^ent$ 
made them by the Company would be ‘scrupulously m^n^- 
tained’.' The principle of religious toleration was to 
followed and no distinction was to be made ofl';gfoundf of 
or creed in the public service. The Government Of opehly/ 
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repudiated the ‘Doctune of Lapse*, and permission to adopt 
heirs was gi anted as a matter of course 

The inevitable leorgaiiisatioii of the army followed The 
British clement was strengthened , in 1864, out of 205,000 men 
m the Indian army 65,000 weie British A Royal CommissiOJl 
suggested that ‘native regiments should be formed by a general 
mixture of all classes and castes* , but this suggestion was not 
given effect to Artillery was placed undei the charge of 
Europeans • 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

INDIA UNDER THE BRITISH CROWN 
SECTION I 
FOREIGN fOLICY 

tORD ELGIN (1862-63) 

Internal reconstruction^ occupied Lord Canning’s attention 
after the Mutiny. HeVas succeeded in March, 1862, by Lord 
Elgin, his friend and contemporary and an experienced colonial 
administrator. Lord Elgin died in India in November, 1863. 
He conducted the ‘Umbeyla campaign’ on the North-Western 
frontier for the chastisement of some Pathan tribes. 

SIR JOHN L/VWRENCE AND THE BHUTAN WAR 

Sir John Lawrence came to India as Lord Elgin’s successor 
in January, 1864, and remained in office till January, iSSg. He 
was raised to the peerage after his departure from India, His 
appointment was a breach of the tradition that a member of 
the Civil Service should not be raised to the highest post in 
India. But^ Lawrence was well-knoWn for the energetic ^rt 
he had played during the Mutiny, and his command over the 
frontier problem 'was regarded as a peculiarly valuable quali- 
fication for the Governor-Generalship. 

Soon ' after his arrival Lawrence involved in a war 
with Bhutan, British relations with Bhutan began in the time 
of Warren Hastings, who sent two commercial missions (1774, 
1753) to open up this unknown country. Frontier problems 
arose after the annexation of Assam (1826). Lord Elgin sent 
-^shley Eden as an envoy to Bhutan to make a satisfactory 
about frontier raids; Eden -^was compelled to sign 
treaty* Lawence repudiated this treaty and; war 
: A British force was defeated by the Bhutanese in 
.hiattle of Dewangiri {January, 1865).* Peace was concluded! 
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November, ^865, The Bhutanese ceded a large slice of Dwor. 
territory in return for an annual subsidy. 

LAWRENCE’S FRONTIER POLICY 

Lawrence held definite views about North-Western frontier 
policy, and his views were openly opposed by the so-called 
'P'orward School’. With regard to those border tribes who 
nominally o\ved, allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan but in 
practice managed their own afl‘airs in their •own turbulent way, 
his policy was 'to leave the tribes their independence and 
endeavour to win their esteem’ ; the 'Forward School’ wanted 
the complete subjugation of these wild tribes and the establish- 
ment of a well-defined frontier. With “regard to Afghanistan, 
Lawrence’s policy^ was 'friendship towards the actual rulers 
combined with rigfld abstention from interference in domestic 
feuds’; the 'Forward School’ favoured the policy of conquering 
Afghanistan, or partitioning it among different rulers, 'for the 
purpose of guarding against an enemy who is still separated 
from us by six hundred miles of desert and mountain.’ 

A war of succession broke out in Afghanistan after DovSt 
Aluhamiiiad’s death in 1863. Slier Ali, his favourite son and 
heir-designate, ascended the throne, but his authority Avas 
disputed by his brothers Azim Khan and Afzal Khan and his 
nephew Abdur Rahman Khan (son of Afzal Khan). Sher Ali 
was driven from Kabul in 1866 and from Qandahar in 1867.* 
Afzal Khan became Amir ; he died in October, 1867, and was 
succeeded by Azim Khan. But Sher Ali re-occupied Qandahar 
in April, 1868, and Kabul in Septepiber following. Azim 
Khan fled to Persia, where he died soon afterwards. Abdur 
Rahman Khan fled to Tashkend, where he became a Russian 
pensionary. Sher Ali consolidated his authority and remained 
undisturbed till the agrressive policy of Lord Lytton created 
trouble. 

During this long war of succession Lawrence strictly 
followed his policy of 'friendship towards fhe actual rulers 
comT)iiied with rigid , abstention from interference in domestic 
feuds’. No contestant received any help, political or military 
or financial, from him. In 1864 Sher Ali was recognised as 
of Afghanistan ; in 1866 he was recognised as ruler of 
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Qatidahar and Herat j ^hile Afzal Khan was recognized 
filler of Kabul ; in 1867 Afzal Khan was recognized as fukr 
of Kabul and Qandahar, ^vhile Sher Ali was recognised as ruler 
of Herat. This ‘friendship towards the actual rulers’ involved 
two dangers. * In the first place, it indirectly encouraged 
rebellion against established authority in Afghanistan, for 
every successful rebel expected that he would receive British 
recognition. Secondly, ‘rigid absention from interference in 
domestic feuds’ l(jft the rivals dissatisfied, for every one 
expected British help. Sher Ali spoke bitterly about British 
indifference towards his interests and Lawrence could hardly 
pacify him after the final recovery of his power by sending him 
money and arms. Yelf, on the whole, the policy pursued by 
Lawrence was sensible, and it was the only policy which could 
avoid the difficulties suffered by Auckland and Lyttoii 

During Lawrence’s term of office Russia was steadily 
increasing her power in Central Asia. Tashkend was annexed 
in 1865, Samarqand and Bokhara in 1868. A Russian 
ambassador in England declared that the occupation of Central 
Asia would enable Russia to keep England in check by threat 
of intervention in India. Lawrence appreciated the' gravity of 
the Russian menace ; he found the solution, not in the clash of 
* arms, but in the conclusion of a definite Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment as to a line of demarcation between the spheres of influence 
• of the two Empires. Such an agreement solved tlie problem 
in 1907 ; it ns difficult to say, however, whether it w^as possible 
in 1868. Dodwell points out that “unless England could 
entrench herself so strongly in Central Asia as to convince 
Russia of the futility of movements iu^that direction, an agree- 
ment in Europe could only bo reached subordinating English 
to Russian interests on the Continent ’’ 

I.ORD I^AYO’S AFGHAN POLICY 

Lawrence’s Afghan policy was continued by his successor, 
Lord Mayo, who held office for three years (January, 1869 — 
January, 1872) before he fell a victim to an assasvsin’s dagger. 
I^awrence had arranged to meet Sher Ali at a. conference, but 
the Amir could not manage to come before his departure from 
India* In March, 1869, Lord Mayo met the' Amir ’Ambetet 
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We are told* that the Viceroy’s diplomatic geniality induced in 
Sher Ali*s breast a feeling of 'romantic friendship’ for hiiU, 
and that the splendour and military strength of British India 
made a deep impression on his mind. But the Amir received 
no substantial concession on any point in which he was 
interested. He wanted a definite treaty, a fixed annual subsidy, 
military assistance on requisition, definite British guarantee in 
support of Ills throne and dynasty, and British recognition of 
his favourite younger son, Abdulla Jan, as his successor, to 
the exclusion of his older son Vaqub Khan. These terms 
‘would dangerously have linked up British iiower and prestige 
in India with the fortunes of a notoriously unstable Oriental 
dynasty.’’ Lord Mayo gave the Amir ‘some vague assurances 
and Sher Ali returned to Kabul with apparent satisfaction. 

A settlement * with Russia was an integral part of the 
Law rencc-Mayo policy regarding Afghanistan. Negotiations 
were entered into between tlic British Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Clarendon, and the famous Russian Minister, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and the view’s of the Government of India were 
represented m St. Petersburg by a Bengal civilian named 
Douglas Forsyth. Russia acknowledged Sher Ali’s authority 
in Afghanistan (includmg Badakhshan) . Thus Russia admitted 
that she regarded Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of interest. * 
But this admission did not put a stop to her ambitious intrigues. 
Genetal Kaufmann, Governor of Russian Turkestan, began to 
correspond with the Amir This correspondence Sher Ali sent 
to the Government of India, and no serious notice w’as taken 
of it, 

LORO Northbrook’s afghvn poiicv 

The Russian menace assumed a more definite sliape in tlie 
time of the next Governor-General, Lord Northbroek (May, 
i873~April, 1S76), a cold diplomat and a cautious administra- 
tor. Khiva was occupied by the Russians in ^une, 1873. Sher 
Ali, alarmed by Russian advance, sent an enyoy to secure from 
the* Viceroy 'an unequivocal guarantee against Russian attacTc.’ 
Northbrook was in favour of giving a formal guarantee, but 
he was directed ,by the Secretary of State, Duke of Argyll, to 
declare merely that the British Government would maintain its 
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settled policy towards Afghanistan. This vague- declaration 
naturally disappointed Sher Ali, who was some time later 
oflFended by Northbrook’s ‘dignified rebuke’ for arresting Yaqub 
Khan and proclaiming Abdulla Jan as heir. The arbitration of 
the Government of India in the boundary dispute between 
Afghanistan and Persia in Seistan also displeased the Amir. 
Sher Ali now iuclined towards the Russians ; corresxiondencc 
with General Kaufmann became more frequent from 1875, and 
Russian agents began to apiiear in Kabul, 

In March, 1S74, Disraeli became Prime Minister in 
England with Lord Salisbury as Secretary of vState for India. 
The Liberal policy of caution was now replaced by the Conser- 
vative policy of aggression. The new policy uas inspired by 
a deep distrust of Russia. Salisbury proposed that Sher All 
should be asked to receive a British Resident within his terri- 
tory, Northbrook, with the unanimous support of his Council, 
protested. Soon after this he resigned, and 'Lord Lytton came 
to India to give effect to Disraeli’s ‘spirited foreign policy.* 

U>RD LYTXON’s AFGHAN POIJCV . BEGINNING OF TIIK SECOND 

AFGHAN WAR 

, Lord Lytton wa^^ an experienced diplomat and a brilliant 
man of letters, but his Indian administration was not success- 
ful. His foreign policy resulted in the Second Afghan War ; 
Kis internal administration uas very unpopular.^ In its earlier 
stages his Afghan policy uas regulated by the instructions of 
the British Cabinet ; but before the final crisis came he adopted 
a peculiarly aggressive attitude on his own initiative. Although 
Disraeli and Salisbury loyally supported him in public 
utterances, they became uneasy at the development of his 
policy. The responsibility for the disaster must fall very 

largely, if not solely, on Lord Lytton alone. 

1 

Lord Lytton came to India with instructioqs to conclude 
‘a more definite equilateral and practical alliance’ with Sher 
Ali, but he was not bound down by rigid instructions about 
thef time and manner in which the new policy was to be $Qt 
in practice. So the impatient hurry with which he began 
negotiations with Kabul cannot be laid at the door of the 


* See pp» 613^14. 
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British Cabinet. Sber Ali was informed that all the teme 
which he had wanted from Lord Northbrook m 1873 mi£bt be 
granted if he consented to receive a British Resident at Herat. 
The reply was that a Bnt sh Agent could not be received 
without granting a similar right to Russia. Lord Lytton thought 
that his reply showed the Amir’s ‘contemptuous disregard* of 
British interests Shtr Ah was warned that ‘he was isolating 
Afghanistan from the alliance and support of the British 
Government ’ Thiee mtrajaers of the Viceroy’s Council 
justified bher All’s attitude and disagreed with Lord Lytton. 
The Vicciov told the Biitish Muslim agent in Kabul, whom he 
met at bimla, that if Shei All became an enemy of England, 
Biitish military power ‘could bieak^him as a reed’ This 
offensive «tateraent was intended to be eommunicated to the 
Amir Towards the clo-e of 1876 a treaty concluded with the 
Khan of Kalat gave the British light to occupy Quetta, a 
strategical position commanding the Eolan Lass, one of the 
gates of Afglumstan Tlie Amu probably looked upon the 
British occup ition of Quetta as a preliminary step to an advance 
upon Qandahai In January, 1877, a conference between 
British and Afghan leprescntativcs at Peshawar proved 
abortive , 110 agreement was found possible on the question of 
placing a Biitisli Resident at Herat Lord Lytton now began 
to work, in his own words, for the ‘gradual disintegration and 
weakening of the Afghan power ’ By an arrangement with 
the Maliaraja of Kashimi a Biitish agency was established ‘at 
Gilgit. This measure was deprecated by many experienced 
^ fi on tier officials, and it was likely to add to the Amir’s appre- 
hension and resentment. , 

The outbreak of the Russo-Tuikish War in Europe (April, 
1877), the treaty of San Slefano (March, 1878), Disraeli’s war- 
like preparations (xvhich included the summoning of Indian 
troops to Europe) and the Berlin Congress (June-July, 187S) 
profoundly influenced Russian policy in Central Asia Foiled 
by England in Europe, Russia deaded to seek for compensa- 
tions la Asia. In June, 1878, General Stoletoff, a Russian 
offiqer, started from Tashkend to Kabul with a letter Stom. 
General Kai^fmann. Sher Alt opposed his advance, whether 
firmly or half-heartedly we cannot determine ; but he reaehfid 
Kabul in July and concluded a treaty of perpetual friendship 
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with the Ainif. With the approval of the British Cabinet 
Lord Lytton now asked the Amir to receive a British envoy. 
There was no urgent need to press the matter, for the treaty 
of Berlin had restored peace in Burope, and Stoletoff l^t Kabul 
when he heard that the British intended to send a misston. 
But with undue haste Lord Lytton sent Sir NeviUe Chambeilam 
on a mission to Kabul Both Disraeli and Salisbury deprecated 
this haste, but they had no time to pi event the mischief. The 
Afghans did not allow the envoy to enter the Khyber Pass. 
Lord L3dton dcclaicd that the imssioi^ had Ijeen ‘forcibly 
repulsed.’ Wai began m November, 1878. 

SECOND AVGHAN WAR ( 1 878-81) 

Nothing reveals the unwisdom of Loid Lytton’s haste 
more than Kaufmann’s unsympathetic repiy to Shei Mi’s 
appeal for assistance on the eve of the war The Russian 
General advised the Amu to make peace with the British 

Three British aimies advanced into Afghanistan through 
different routes . Sir Samuel Browne through the Khyber Pass, 
General Roberts through the Kurrani valley, and General 
Stewart through the Bolan Pass. Qandahar was easily occupied- 
Sher Ali fled to Russian Turkestan and died in February, 1879. 
His son Yaqub Khan concluded the treaty of Gandaniak m 
May, 1879. He was recognised as Amir on the following con- 
ditions . the foreign relations of Afghanistan were to be 
regulated according to British advice , the districts of Kurram, 
Pishin and Sibi were to be ceded to the British , a permanent 
British Resident would be received at Kabul and Biitish agents 
would be stationed at Herat and other places on the frontier ; 
the Amir would receive an annual subsidy of six lakhs and 
military assistance in case of foreign attack 

But Yaqub Khan soon became as unpopular with the 
freedom-loving Afghans as Shah Shuja had, been, and 
Cavagnari, the Bntish Resident in his court, was murdered in 
September, 1879, by the Afghans, like Macnaghten. Yakub 
Khan was suspected of complicity in this treachery. He .wtts 
deported to India, where he lived till 1923. Qandahar and 
Kabul were re-occupied by British troops. I^ird Lytton 
thought of aerating Kabul from Qandahar. ‘ At this stage 
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Abdur Rahman Khan took leave of the Russians, came to 
Afghanistan, and proclaimed his claim to the throne of Kabul.* 
Lord Lytton decided to recognise him as Amii, but before he 
could take that step the change of the Ministry in England 
led to his resignation (June, 1880). 

In the summer of 1880 Disraeli was defeated in a General 
Election. The Liberals came back to power, with Gladstone 
as Frime Mmistci. The Liberals were bitterly opposed to the 
Afghan policy of Disraeli and JLytton. They sent Lord Ripon 
to inaugurate a new policy 111 India. After arrival in India 
(June, 1880) Lord Rijion brought the negotiations with Abdur 
Rahman to a satisfactory conclusion and recognised him as 
Amir on three conditions . the Amir wrfiuld have no political 
lelations with any foreign Powder except the British ; the 
distiicts of Pishin* and Sibi weie to remain under British 
control ; the Amir would receive an annual subsidy. The 
demand for maintaining a British Resident at Kabul w^as 
given up. 

New complications were, liowever, created by Ayub Khan, 
a son of Slier Ali, who held Herat under his control. He 
defeated a British force at Mauvand 111 July, 1880, and com- 
pelled the survivors to take shelter within the walls of 
Qandahar. General Roberts marched from Kabul to Qandahar 
— a distance of more than 200 miles 111 a hilly country — in 
20 days, relieved the besieged garrison, and routed A5aib 
Khan’s army. Ayub Khan w'as finally vanquished by Abdur 
Rahman. Lytton’s plan of partitioning Afghanistan was 
abandoned. The whole of the country passed under Abdur 
Rahman’s rule, and all British troops were withdrawn. 

Unjustifiable alarm and injudicious haste might liave been 
the root causes of the Second Afghan War, but it was not as 
fruitless as the First Afghan War from the political and 
military points of view. A definite check to Russian ambition 
m Central Asia, the establishment of British control over the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan, the establishtnent of British 
suzerainty over the strategic principality o>f Khlat, the occupa- 
tion*of Quetta and Gilgit* the creation of the province of British 
Baluchistan (im which were incorporated the districts of Sibi 
and Pishiii taken from the Amir)— these were solid and 
substantial gains. 
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ANGW-RUSSIAN RIVALRY IN CENTRAL ASU (iSSl-IQP?) 

While the Second Afghan War kept the British and the 
Afghans busy, the Russians steadily advanced in Central Asia. 
The incorporation of Khokand in the Russian Empire (1876) 
was follo\ved by the subjugation of the Tekke Turkomans 
(1881) and the fall of Merv (1884). As Merv lay within 150 
miles from the Afghan frontier, a sinister significance was 
attached to its occupation by the Jlussians. Lord Ripon accepted 
a Russian proposa*! for a joint Russo-British commission to 
demarcate the northern boundary of Afghanistan. His sue- 
^cessor, Lord Duff^rin, had to deal with a crisis. In March, 
1885, when the discussjons of the joint commission had reached 
a deadlock, the Russians occupied Paiijdeh, a village situated 
a hundred miles due south of Merv. War seemed imminent, 
but it was avoided by the good sense of the Viceroy and the 
Amir, both of whom refused to make a casus belli of Panjdeli. 
The disputed line of demarcation was settled by au agreement 
in July, 1887. The progress of Russia tow^ards Herat was 
.definitely checked. A meeting between the Amir and the 
Viceroy at Rawalpindi in 1885 established a good understanding 
between the two Goveniments. 

The relations between Abdur Rahman and the British 
became less cordial when Lox'd Lansdowiie succeeded Lord 
• Dufferin (December, 1888). Lansdowne was not a tactful 
diplomat like his predecessor ; the Amir resented his ‘dictatorial* 
advice regarding the internal administration of his country. 
The activities of the ‘Forward School' also disturbed the Amir. 
A strategic Railway \las completed up to the Bolan Pass ; 
general activity was evident on the Kashmir frontier — at Gilgit 
and Chitral. In 1892 Sir Mortimer Durand led a mission to 
Kabul and concluded an agreement by which the Amir engaged 
in future not to interfere with the Afridis, Waziris, and other 
frontier tribes. 

In 1895 a tlew boundary convention was concluded with 
Rtissia. The southern boundary of the Russian Empire •was 
fiated 'at the Oxus. “The boundary lines now set up by British 
and Russian officers on the.Hmdukush and by the Oxus record 
the first deliberate and practical attempts iftade ^ the tym 
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European powers to stave off the contact of their incessantly 
expanding Asiatic empires,” 

Lord Elgin, the Viceroy who dealt with this matter, had 
to suppress a widespread frontier rising in 1897-98. British 
interference in the affairs of Chitral was the immediate cause 
of this rising, but it was really the culmination of the aggressive 
activities of the 'P'orward Schoor. Peace was finally restored 
in this disturbed area by Lord Curzon, who gradually with- 
drew British troops from the tnbal territory tand left its defence 
to tribal levies. The formation of a new province — the present 
North-West Frontier Province — was also intended to provide 
for better regulation of tribal affairs.* 

Amir Abdur Rahman died in 1901 ; he was succeeded by 
his son Habibullah^— and no civil war broke out. The question 
of renewing .the British treaty witli the old Amir in favour 
of the new Amir created trouble for some time ; but a mission 
sent to Kabul by Lord Anipthill, the acting Viceroy, during 
Lord Curzon*s absence on leave, renewed the treaty (March, 
1905) and re-established cordial relations with Habibullah. 

if 

A new agreement with Russia was now found necessary 
for the reconciliation of British and Russian interests in Central 
Asia and Persia®. The growing tension between England and 
Germany in Europe, and the conclusion of the Franco-Russian 
agreement and the Anglo-French entente (1904), removed the 
political and diplomatic difficulties in the way ^ of such an 
agreement. The famous Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
was signed on August 31 ; although Lord Minto suggested that 
a .previous discussion with the Amir was necessary and 
desfrable, the Secretary of State, John Morley, insisted that 
‘the terms should only be communicated to the Amir as a 
settled thing’. Russia recognised that Afghanistan lay outside 
the sphere of her influence and engaged to conduct her relations 
with the Amir through the British Government. British and 
Russian subjects were to enjoy equal commercial privileges in 
Afghanistan. The Amir refused formal assent to this conven- 
ti<A concluded behind his back» and Lord IV^into himself was 
clouhtful about its utility. 
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annexation ok UI 7 EK BURMA (1885-86) 

If Russia threatened Britain on the north-west of India, 
France threatened her on the north-east. The activities of 
France in Indo-China led to the incorporation of Upper Burma 
in the British Empire. 

King Mindon, who usutiied the throne of Burma after the 
S^ond Burmese War, was very anxious for the recovery of 
Pegu ; after Eord Dalhousic’s positive refusaP to accept his 
request he sent missions to Napoleon III, Emperor of France, 
in the vain hope that he would prevail upon the Queen and 
the Ministers of England to reverse the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. A treaty was concluded with France after the 
downfall of the Second Empire. Another treaty was con- 
cluded wth Italy The Czar of Russia refused to accept a 
Buridesc mission, but the Shah of Persia welcomed a Burmese 
envoy in 1874. Mindoii’s persistent attempts to open diplo- 
matic relations with foreign Powers w'ere primanly intended 
to free Upper Burma from British political influence. 

Mindon’s internal policy w’as very cautious ; he wisely 
refrained from giving any offence to the Government of India. 
By two commercial treaties (1862, 1867) he offered valuable 
commercial privileges to British subjects trading in Burma. 
Towards the close of his reign, however, he refused to con- 
tinue official intercourse with the British Agent at Mandalay. 

Mmdon was succeeded in 1878 by his son Thibaw, a 
youngman ot ao, without any political training or administra- 
tive experience. He was not likely to be able to proceed 
successfully through the tangled web of British diplomacy. 
Eord Lyttou’s attempt to tighten British control on Upper 
Burma was overruled by the British Cabinet. Lord Ripon 
tried to settle the outstanding political and commercial qucstiomi 
by concluding a new treaty, but no agreement was found 
possible. * 

Thibaw sealed his doom by renewing political intercourse 
with France. In the eighties of the last century the relations 
between England and France sbrained. England could 
not- tolerate the extension of French influence to Upper Burma 
which lay very close to and within striking distance of two 

p. 566 / 
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Britidli provinces— British Burma and Assam. In 1885 
Thibaw's envoys visited Paris ; in 1884 the previous treaty with 
Mindon was renewed. In 1885 a new Franco-Bunnese treaty 
was concluded. Although these treaties were nothing more 
than commercial agreements, the British Government scented 
danger. The alarm was increased when Thibaw granted the 
concession of some ruby mines in Upper Burma to a French 
Company. A dispute between a British Company (Bombay- . 
Burma Trading Corporation) ^ and the Burmese Government, 
relating to some royalties due by the fotmer to the latter, 
became the casus belli. A British force .sent by Lord Dufferin 
occupied Mandalay (November, 1885) almost, unopposed. 
Thibaw surrendered. A proclamation annexing Upper Burma 
was issued by Lord Dufferin on January 1, 1886. 

• 

FOREIGN POUCY OF EORD CURZON 

liOrd Curzon (1899-1905) was. undoubtedly one of the 
greatest pro-consuls sent by England to govern her Eastern 
dominions. He was the youngest of the Governors-General, 
excepting Lord Dalhousie , and he resemhle<l Lord Dalhousie 
as an administrator of superabundant energy. He had travelled 
uddely and acquired first hand experience about Asiatic 
countries before his assumption of the Viceregal office. He^ 
was gifted wdth literal y brilliance, eloquence, and imagination. 
His autocratic temperament and the impatient haste which 
characterised his work made him unpopular in India and 
minimised the value of his reforms. He was a 'typical Ijene- 
volent despot, looking forward to the welfare of the millions 
entrusted by. Providence to his care,, but unable to reconcile 
liiinself with their new-born iK>litical aspirations. After his 
departure from India he played a distinguished part in the 
political life of England, and he missed the Premiership — the 
stttnmum bonum of his political ambition — mainly because he 
was a Peer. ^ * 

We have* already referred to Lord Curzon’s policy loward.s 
the frontier tribes and the Amir of Afghanistan. Persia next 
claiiped his attention. After the failure of the siege of Hprat 
(1838) the Persians continued their efforts to capture .that 
strategic city. Their encroachments in this direction respited 
ip a short Anglo-Persian Ww ™ 1856-57, 
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The next chapter in the history of British relation$ 
Persia qpened with the question of the Persian Gulf. To 
Britain contlol over this Gulf was a vital necessity ; the si^ety 
of the Indian ^Smpirc required that this narrow sea, or any 
part of its coast, should not fall under the influence of any 
other European power. But Britain’s right to control this 
important region was contested by France, Rnssia, Germany 
and Turkey. Lord Curzon adopted a strong attitude and 
defeated several attempts made, by these Powers to establish 
themselves on the* coast of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 divided Persia into two spheres of 
influence : northern Persia under Russia and soufh>easteni 
Persia under England. , Formally, however, both England and 
Russia engaged to respect the integrity and political indepen- 
dence of Persia. . 

From Persia we turn to Tibet This nominal dependency 
of China w'as really an indei>endent theocracy, the supreme 
ruler being a piicst known as the Dalai Lama. The history 
of British relations with this secluded country begins in the 
days of Warren Hastings, who sent Bogle to Tibet. In 1887 
the Tibetans invaded Sikim ; they were repulsed by a British 
force. Boundary conventions and commercial agreements con- 
• eluded in 1890 and 189^ W’ere quietly ignored by the Tibetans 
On the eve of Lord Curzon’s assumption of office the Dalai 
Lama fell under the influence of a Russian named Dorjieff and 
it was rumoured that Russia had secured some special rights 
in Tibet by a secret treaty with China. Lord Curzon secured 
the consent of the British Cabinet to send a mis.sion to Tibet. 
Colonel Younghusband reached Lhasa in August, 1904, and 
concluded a treaty which provided for the opening of com- 
mercial marts and also for the payment of an indemnity by the 
Tibetans. Although Younghusband unveiled Lhasa, the 
political tvalue of the agreement concluded by him hardly 
justified the spectacular publicity accorded to his journey. By 
the Anglo-Russiap Convention of. 1907 both England and 
RuMia engaged to conduct their political relations with Tibet 
thrqugb China and to refrain from interfering in the internal 
administration of Tibet and also from acquiring any part <4 
Tibetan territory. 
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Amir Habibullah was murdered in February igio, soul 
was succeeded by bis son Amanullah. The new Amir made 
a departure from the wise policy laid down by his grandfather ; 
he invjyicd British territory. The Third Afghan War was short 
and swift. Peace was restored by the treaty of Rawalpindi 
(August, 1919) which uas confirmed by another treaty con- 
cluded in Novenibei, 1921, Afghanistan now secured her free- 
dom from British control in e.^ternal affajrs.and became a fully 
sovereign state. The British Govermnent agreed to receive an 
Afghan envoy in hondon and to appoint a British minister in 
Kabul. A commercial agrcv-ment was concluded in 1923. 

Amanullah’s hasty attempt to hiodernise Afghanistan 
resulted in his abdication m 1029 The throne was seized by 
an adventurer named Bachai Saqao, who was soon overthrown 
by Nadir, an cx-oUcer ol the late Anin The British Govern- 
ment remained strictly ncutial during the revolution ; after 
the restoration of order Nadir Shah was recognised as Amir. 


SECTION 11 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT . 

LORD CANNING (1856-62) 

After the suppression of the Revolt of 1857 Lord Canning’s 
attention W’as naturally devoted to the restoration of order and 
peace through sympathetic ameliorative jneasures. In this respect, 
however, his work was obstructed by the bitter criticism of non- 
official Europeans, who attributed all evils to his ‘blindness, 
weakness, and incapacity’ The aggressive spirit of the 
European mercliaiits found expression m the notorious indigo 
dilutes in Bengal. 

The deficits caused by the Revolt of 1857 necessitated a 
reotganization of the financial system. Thd work was begun 
by James Wilson, a British Treasury expert sent to India in 
1859. After his untimely death it was continued by Samud 
Laing, who was sent from E^S^^nd to succeed him as the 
Finance Member of the Govemor-GeneraPs Council. 
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introdttced tbe Income Tax and established a nniibrm import 
.tariff of tea p«r cent Hi& plan for a convertible paper currency 
and his schemes for retrenchment were given effect to by I^aing 

It was widely recognised that the Permanent Settlement 
had adversely affected the interests of the tenants. In 1858 the 
Court of Directors declared that “the rights of the Bengal ryots 
had passed away sub stientio, and they had bechme, to all 
intents and purposes, tenants-at-wiU” . The Rent Act of 1859, 
which was applicable to Bengal> Bihar, Agra and the Central 
Provinces, but not to Oudh or the Punjab, conferred on the 
ryot nght of occupancy under certain conditions. Its gdod 
effects were laigely nullified by litigation initiated by the 
Zamindars. 

In hold Canning’s time the work of codification^ begun 
by Macaulay about three decades ago came to a successful com- 
pletion The Indian Penal Code was enacted in i860. The 
Criminal Procedure Code appeared in 1861 In the same year 
the old Supreme Courts and Company’s Adalats were replaced 
bv chartered High Courts in each Presidency. 

THU INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, l86l 

The Legislature* created by the Charter Act of 1853 had 
” assumed a tone of independent criticism towards the Executive 
The autocratic Dalhousie supported this assertion of legislative 
independence, but Sir Charles Wood, who w'as then President 
of the Board of Control, was not prepared to allow the trans- 
formation of the Legidative Council into 'an Anglo-Indian 
House of Commons’. Lmd Canning, who resented criticism, 
agreed with him. So it was felt that steps should be taken to 
confine the Council specifically to legislation. At the same time 
there was a reaction against the centralisation of the legislative 
machinery. The Governments of Madras and Bombay 
put into considerable inconvenience by the loss of 
authority. Some decentralisation of the legislative vas 

urgently called for. Another reason for remodelling the 
of Jegi^tion was the necessity of admitting some representa- 
tive and influential Indiana into the Legislative Council. Sir 
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Charles Wood pointed out that sucli a step .‘will tend in<^ to 
conciliate to our rule the minds of Natives of lush rank’. After 
the Revolt of 1857 the conciliation of the ‘Natives of high rank’ 
\^as^ an urgent iK>litical necessity. 

The Indian Councils Act of i86i provided that the function 
of the Legislative Council should Ixr confined strictly to legisla'* 
lion : it \=^^ukl have no control over administration or finance^ 
no riglit interpellation. The Governments of Madras and ‘ 
Bombay Jif^gaiiicd their legislative power. There was no demar- 
cation between Central and Provincial subjects, but all Pro- 
vincial laws were subject to the veto of the Governor-General. 
Legislative Councils were established in Bengal,- the North- 
Western Trovinces (now- called the Ih>itcd Provinces) and the 
Punjab in 1862, t886 and 1897. Thirdly, the Councils of the 
Governor-General ^and the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
w^cre expanded for legislative purposes l)y the appointment by 
nomination of additional inciiibers, half of whom were to be ilon- 
oflicials. No statutory provision was made for the admission of 
Indians, but in practice some of the non -official seats were 
offered to 'Natives of high rank*. The Governor-General was 
empowered, in casCvS of emergency, to make, without the con- 
currence of the Legislative Council, ordinances which were not 
to remain in force for more than six months. 

The Act of 1861 also intrcxluccd the portfolio system in the 
Government of India. I/p to the time of Lord Canning the 
theory w^as that the Government of India was a Government by 
tile entire body of tlic Executive Council ; so all business and 
all official papers had to be brouglit to the notice of all members 
of tlie Council. This system was very inconvenient. In pur- 
suance of the power conferred on the Governor-General by 
the Act of iS6t Lord Canning divided the departments of 
Government between the members of the Council, “Thereby 
the foundations of Cabinet Government in India, . . . 

Qf the Administration having its official head and 
the Government, who was responsible for its 
and its defence.’* 

SIR JOHN ,r.AW.RENCE (1864-69) 

I,awrence came to the Viceregal office with a great reputa- 
tion as an administrator. In this exalted office he revealed two 
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defects In the fiist place, he j^aid so a:^uch atteutiun to details 
that he could not do his duty as a sitiiervisor of geuetal 
adnnnibtiatioii Secondly, he A\as ‘never able to shake off the 
habits of the Punjab officials of old days, and admittedly '■was 
loo indifferent to the ordinary daily niaintenauce of the dignity 
of his great office’ He paid great attention to Railwa>s, 
irrigation, and loads, and continued Dalhoiisie’s policy in this 
icspect By two Tenancy Acts he extended to the tenants of 
Oudli and the Punyih lights siniilai to those cnioyed by the 
tenants of Bengal iindei Canning’s Act of T85Q 

lORD AiAYo (1860-72) 

ft 

Lawrence left to his succcssoi a laigc deficit Lord Mavo 
was, therefore, compelled to start his careci as a financial re- 
foiincr Sujiported bv experienced officers like Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir John Strachev, he increased the Income Tax 
as well as the salt duties and intioduccd a new distribution of 
income between the Central and the Local Governments So 
long all grants by the Central Government to the Local Govern- 
ments were defiiiitelv ear-marked foi special puijioses, so that 
any amount saved bv the latter had to bw icturncd to the former 
Tins severe restriction on the disci ction of the Local Govern- 
ments was now removed Thc^ were now to leccne a fixed 
yearly grant (subject to rcvi^^ion every five yeais) which thev 
could spend accoiding to their discretion within certain care- 
fully defined ‘limits One of the criticisms levelled against the 
new^ system is that it compelled Provincial Governments to im- 
pose new taxes — mostly cesses on land — and thereby increased 
the general burden of taxation 

Lord Mayo organised the fiist general census of India (1871) 
and created a department of agricultuie and commerce in the 
Government of India 

0 

■ % 

REMTIONS with INMA^ STATES 

We have already referred to the Queen’s assurance td the 
Htdian Princes and also to the withdrawal of the ‘Doctrine of 
Dapsc". 


• §ee pp 59^693, 
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111 the ti'nie of Lord NorlHbrook Malhar Hao Gaikvrar 6 t 
Barcxla Avas arrested (1(^75) and tried by a Coniniission oli the 
charge of trying to poison the Resident at his Court. The 
Commissioners being equally divided on the question of his 
guilt, the Government of India did not formally convict him, 
but he uas deposed for ^his notorious misconduct, his gross 
inisgoveniment of the State, and his evident incapacity to carry 
into effect' necessary reforms*. 

In 1S76 the Royal Titles Act, passed b>* the Rriti.sh Parlia- 
ment at the instance of Disraeli, authorised the Queen to alter 
her title in India. On January 1, jtS77, she was i)roclaimed 
as QiiceiKEtnpress^ in ‘a durbar of unsurpassed magnificence’ 
jiresided over by Lord Lytton. The assumption of this new 
title by the Queen brought the Indian {states within the bonudary 
of the British Empire. The Princes ceased to be allies ; they 
became vassals. 

In i88r Lord Ripon restored the Maharaja of Myvsore to 
power and withdrew British administration from that State, 
This was done in accordance with a decision reached in 1867, 
After half a century of direct Britisli rule this premier State 
wa.s restored to its old position. 

In t 886 Lord Dufferin conciliated Sindhia lyv restoring to 
him the fort of Gwalior. 

Lord Lansdowne had to suppress a revolt in Manipur. A 
disputed succession in this petty vState led to the decision that 
Tikendrajit, the local commander-in-chief, should fic exiled. A 
British officer Avho went to Maiiipnr to control the situation was 
l)Ublicly beheaded (i8qi). Within a shprt time Tikendrajit was 
hanged and the administration was f)laced in charge of the 
Resident. 

Lord Lansdowne also compelled the Khan of Kalat to 
aljdicate in favour of his .son. ^ 

Lord Cur^on gave the finishing touch to Lord Dalhousie’s 
policy® of incorporating Berar within British India. The Nizam 
was persuaded to hand over this province teJ the Government 
of India hinder the fiction of a perpetual lease, so as to preserve 

-I- -ri- — * 

' The Intlinii Independence Act of 1947 led to the renunciation 
of the Imperial title by the ruler Kngland, who became King of the 
' Dominions of India and Pakistan. See p. 648, 

» See p. 572. ; 
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tlie nominal sovereignty of Hyderabad/ In* 1926 l,or<i Reading 
Yeniinded the Nizam that ‘the right of the British Government 
to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian States is. another 
instance of the consequences necessarily involved in the suiite- 
inacy of the British Crown*. 

The plan for uniting the Indian Princes in a Council was 
first formed by Lord Curzon and later developed by Lord Minto, 
Lord Hardingc and Lord Chelmsford. The Montagu-Chclms- 
ford Report made a definite recommendation for the creation 
of ‘a permanent consultative body*. The Chamber of Princes 
w^as inaugurated by a Royal Proclamation on PVhruary 8, 1921. 
The lapse of British Paramountcy^ has now resulted in the 
abolition of the Chamber of Princes. 

The tightening of British control over the Princes since 
the transfer of India to the British Crown had an iiniwtant 
consiequence. They became, as Lord Curzoii pointed out, ‘the 
colleagues and partners’ of the British rulers of India. Tn other 
wordis, to quote Mahatma Gandhi, the Princes became ‘Britisli 
officers in Indian dress*. As a Result of their transformation 
into ‘an integral factor in the Imperial organis^ition of India’ 
they gradually lost their contact with their people ; they w ere 
found more ‘on the polo^gronnd, or on the race-course, or in the 
« European hotel* than by the side of their suffering subjects. 
Some W'ise British administrators foresaw the inevitable effects 
of this growing estrangement between the Princes and the 
people. Gnet Viceroy after another — from Lord Lansdovvne to 
Lord Linlithgow--*warned the Princes that their Stales should 
be well-governed. The spirit underlying these warnings w^as 
quite in harmony with the system of i)atriarchal government 
which prevailed in British India till the early years of the pre- 
sent century ; but as a result of the gradual introduction of 
political reforms in British India that oft-repeated insistence on 
good government in the States became an anachronism. 
Although the people of the States began to demand political 
reforms on the model of British India, the British Government 
deliberately left the Princes free to continue the medical 
system of autocracy as long as they remained submissive- to 
tljeir BritisJi masters, * 

T- — rm" I. n '1- 

’ See p. 544. 
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In 1928 a Committee pre3idecl over by Sir Harcourt Butler 
enquired into the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the Indian vStates. The Simon Commission suggested that 
in iraniing a federal constitution for^tndia the States should 
not be ignored. The Princes joined the Round Table Con- 
ferences, and the Government of India Act, 1935, made the 
establishment of Federation conditional upon their accession. ‘ 

FAMINK8 

A succession of famines constitutes one ©f the darkest 
features of the history of the post-Mutiny period. A terrible 
famine desolated Agra, the Punjab, Rajputana and Cutch in 
i86t. Iti" t866 the victim was ()ris>si.#. Sir John Lawrence 
inisera!l:)ly failed to deal with the situation. In 1873-74 a less 
serious famine visited Bihar and ]>arts of Bengal ; Sir Richard 
Temple conducted the relief operations with credit. Large areas 
in Mysore, in the Madras and Bombay PrevSidencies, in the 
Central and United Provinces, and also some parts of the Punjab 
suffered terribly in the faniine.j:of 1S76-78. The Government of 
Madras committed many mistakes, and Lord Lytton was not 
very successful in relieving distress. The famine of 1896-97, 
‘believed to have been the most severe ever known’, desolated 
the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Bihar and some « 
parts of the Punjab, In 1900 Gujarat suffered from a serious 
famine. Lord Curzon set up a Famine Commission which re- 
ported in 1001 and suggested measures for the prevention of 
famine. 

LORD LYTTON (1876-1880) 

Lord Lytton’s internal administration was hardly less un- 
popular than his Afghan policy. The Vernacular Press Act of 
1878 put stringent restrictions on the liberty of the Press but 
these restrictions were not applicable to journals coiufiiCted in 
English. ThivS reactionary legislation was the product of Lord 
Lyttoh^s irritation at the bitter criticism of his foreign policy 
in tbe Indian Press. His failure to deal with the famine, of 
^76-78, and his absorption in a magnificent Durbar at a .time, 

’ »See p. 627. • 
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when iiulUon{> were dying' of hunger, and. disease, 'inado liim 
deservedly unpopular with the Jndian people. Tb^ finaakial 
reforms of Sir John Strachcy were important steps towards the 
introduction of .Free in India. The creatkn ofc‘ l|ie 

Statutory Civil Service (1879) 'vas intended to give Indians, u 
chance to occupy important i)osts in the higher administrative 
service, but the measure i)roved a failure^ It was abolished 
eight years later. 

LORD RiPON (i88o-*i884) * 

Lord Ripon’s period of office, like that of Lord William 
Bentinck, deserves to be remembered as an era when vic^teiries 
in peace were deliberastely preferred to victories in ^^ar. Lord 
Ripon was every inch a typical mid-Victorian Liberal. A loyal 
political disciple of Gladstone, he was far lucjrc interested in dull 
administrative reforms than in a spirited foreign policy^ In 
him the benevolent despotism characteristic of British rule in 
India in the nineteenth century reached its climax. 

In finance, the result of tile policy pursued by vSir John 
Strachey in the time of I/ord Lytton became evident in the time 
of Lord RitJon. In s])ite of the Second Afghan War, there was 
no deficit. Advantage was taken of the increasing tcvenue to 
carry to its logical conclusion the Free Trade policy pursued 
by Northbrook and Lytton. Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord'. 
Cromer) ably managed the deiiartment of finance. Lord Ripon 
tried to secure the immunity of the tenant from enliancemeitL 
of rent except on the sole ground of a rise in pricesj but . he 
was overruled by the Secretary of State. 

Lord ^Ripoii abolisiied the Vernacular Press Act, to^k a 
general census of India, excluding Nepal and Kashmir, in 1881, 
appointed a commission under the presidency of Sir William 
Hunter to inquire into the condition of education, and intra- 
duced legislation to regulate and improve the conditions .of 
labour in Indian factories. All these measures Inade him very 
popular with the Indian people ; but his popularity Veached its 
climax in connection with the agitation over the Ilbert IlilL 
Mr, C. P. Tlhert, Law Member of Lord Rijion^s Council, *pre^ 
pared a Bill which sought to remove from the Cixlc of Crimini|iV> 
Placed ure ‘every judicial disqiiali^cation based merely bu 
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dijstincticnis^ l)y bringing' European British subjects under the 
jiliiscticition of Indian iiiagistrata arid judge&i Tlu& :s«np}e 
administrative measure excited tlig racial feelings df the 
Eufoix?aiis who violently protested ilgainst any alteration in 
the existing law. This produced a reaction among the Indians, 
whp discovered in the Bill a charter of racial equality. Eord 
Ripoii ^became very unpopular with the Europeans ; he had to 
bow before the storm. The principle of the Bill was aban-. 
doned ; although Indian magistrates and judges vyera given the 
.right of exercising jurisdiction over Eurorltaii British subjects, 
the privileged position of the latter found expression in their 
rijjUt to claim trial hy Euroi>eau jurors. 

» 

’ BKCilNNlNGS OK LOCAl^ SULV-CKJVKRNMKNT 

The first attcinpt to establish a muuicii)al organisation out- 
side the Presidency towns was made in 1842. Before the Revolt 
of 1857 municipal institutions w ere e^jlablishcd in many British 
Indian towns. In most cascs^ liowever, the n)unicipal cbm- 
missioners were noniinated \w the Government ; there was yet 
no question of making them dependent oii popular suffrage. 

In 1870 lyorcl iltiyo took a decisive step towards the esta- 
blishment of local self-governing institutions. A Resolution of 
the , Government of India declared: . . local interest, sui)cr» 

vision, and chre are necessary to success in the nianagenient of 
funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity and local 
public works. The operation of this Resolution .... 
afford opportunities for the development of self-government, for 
atrengtheniug municipal institutions, and for the association of 
Natives and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in 
the administration of affairs.*' This Resolution led to the 
passing of new Municipal Acts and the cstablislitnent of new 
municipalities in different provinces. 

In 1882 Lord Riix>n extended and liberalised Ldrd Mayo’s 
policy. His aim was ‘to advance and promote the political and 
popular ^education of the^^eople and to induce the Ijest and most 
intelligent inen in the community to come forward and take a 
sftate in the inanagement of their own local affairs and to guide 
- and train them in the attainment of that important object. 
.were paissed in i8§3-8f4, which extended the elective. 
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{principle and brought the municipalities under partial populst 
Qontrol, Lord Ripon’s system remained in force till 1915, wjien 
Lord Sardinge introduced some important changes. 

In the rurah* areas ^ord Ripon established Local Boards 
and District Boards. Emphasis \vas laid on t;he elective 
principle, and it was felt that ‘the necessary Government control 
. . * . should be exercised rather from without than from 
within*. Acts were passed in 1883-85 in different provinces 
creating rural Boards, which we^;c based on the same general 
principle. ' 

THE INDIAN COUNaLS \Ci\ 1&02 

The Indian Councilg Act of 1861 had provided some scope 
for some eminent Indians to participate in the important w’ork 
of legislation But as the v\ork of the LegislajLiires w^as confined 
to legislation alone, they had very little scope to improve the 
condition of the country. Demands for the extension of the 
functions of the lyCgislatures and also for the expansion of the 
elective principle were made by the Indian National Congress 
founded in 1885. A Committee was appointed to deal wnth this 
matter in the time of Lord Dufferin Upon the deliberations 
of this Committee was based the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
which was passed by the British Government at the instance 
of Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India It was provided that 
the number of the additional members of the Govenior- 
Generars Council must not be less than ten or more than 
sixteen. The* number of the additional members in the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils w^as also raivsed. All the additional 
members were to be nominated by the Government, as before ; 
but the rules framed under the Act conferred on local bodies 
like the municipalities and the District Boards the right to 
nominate members for vacant seats in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. This indirect recognition of the principle of electioU 
w^as a measure of great constitutional significance. In tivo 
respects the rights of the members of the Legislatures were 
increased. They were entitled to express tlieir views upon 
finandal statements which were henceforth to be made on.tjlc 
floor, of the Legislatures, although they were not empowetfiKj 
to move resolutiems or divide the House in respect of my 
financial question. Secondly, tfiey . were empowered to put 
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of public interest. ^ " 

The Act of ^18^2 failed to saiti^fj^tiie Nationalists, 'ft was. 
very ably criticised at successive sessicms of the Congress. But, 
the Legislatures functioning under this Act were joined by 
eminent Indian leaders like Copal Krishna Gokhale, Asiitosh 
Mookh^jee, Bash Rehari Ghosh and Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
Their ehxiuencc and political wisdom amply demonstrated the 
Parliamentary capacity and patriotism of the educated Indians. 

roRi> CURZON (iSgg-igos) 

I^rd Curzon’s zeal for adminstrative reforms ‘ found vent 
through many channels. He appointed tcommissions to inquire 
into the defects of existing systems and methods and proin])tly 
gave effect to their ;recohimcndations. Some improvements were 
introduced into the Police ssyslem. The miserable condition of 
the tenants did not est^ajx' Lord CurzoiPs attention. The Punjab 
Laud Alienation Act (igoo) sought to protect the cultivators 
of that province from eviction by crafty money-lenders. The 
revenue Resolutions of igo2 and igo5 regulated the enliance- 
ment of rent by the Government. Co-operative Credit Societies 
were founded to provide cultivators with capital at a nominal 
rate of interest. An Inspector-General of Agriculture was . 
appointed and an Imperial Agricultural Department was found- 
ed with a view to put jirimitive Indian agriculture on a 
scientific basis. The whole irrigation system was put on an 
improved basis. A new impetus was given to the Railway pro- 
gramme ; about 6,000 miles of new lines were constructed, A 
new Department of Commerce and Industry was created ; it 
was put under the charge of a sixth inemlxr of the Executive 
Council. 

Students of Indian History and Archaeology must remain 
grateful to Lord Curzon for the measures he adopted^ for pre- 
serving ancient buildings and monuments. But his attempt to 
solve the problem of education made him very unpopular among 
Indians. The Indian Universities Act of 1904' was intended by 
hiid Jto raise the standard of education all roiind, and parti- 
of higher education’ but Indian public opimott 
: that its purpose was to bring the ufiiyetsities aii^d tho 

under 6fficial control. 
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Loid CWa£0^ crxiated two new Provuiceb for tlxe convenience 
of adinimstratioii, The tranb-Indus dibtiictb of the Punjab were 
joined with the tribal territories under British control to form 
the North-West Froiitici Province, which was placed undei a 
Chief Comimssioner directly responsible to the Government of 
India It was a amsc measuic\ but the Paitition of Bengal 
(1905) was difteieiit Loul Cur/on divided Bengal into two 
parts the eastern and northern distiiels were joined with Asstim 
to form the new Province of Efistein Bengal and Assam, and 
the western districts were joined with Bihai and Oiissa to 
constitute the Province of Bengal The jicople of Ikngal bitterly 
resented this attempt to create an ailifieial political bounclarv 
between them , the icvpcatioii of the Faitition became* the battle 
eiy of the Nationalists Bengal was ic united m 1911 

Militarv refoiiiis inteiestcd I^oid Liik/on as much as 
administrative leforms The tiansporl s>stLin of the aiijiy was 
re-organi7cd New aims and guns were ])rovided In 1901 the 
Imperial Cadet Cori)s was founded , it consisted of >oungmcn 
of anstoeiatic descent A disagieeincnt with Coid Kitchener, 
the then Comniandcr in-Chief, on the (iiiestion of imlitaiy 
administration led to Loid Cuizon’s icsignatioii in 1905, for tlie 
becietaiy of Mate supported hold Kitchener 

mil, NAIIONVe CO^0KiiSS 

The spread of western education lies at the bottom of 
India's i>olitical awakening Intimate acquaintance with pio- 
gressive writers like Burke, Macaulay, Bentham, Mill, Hcrbeit 
bpeiicei and Cointe changed the outlook of the new genera- 
tions which arose after the establishment of British supieniacy 
headers of Indian religious and social thought, like Raja Rapj 
Mohan Ro>, Keshab Chandia Sen, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagai, 
Davananda Saraswti and bwanu Vivekananda created m the 
Indian rfiind a desire for emancipation Economic troubles— 
the mdigo disputes in Bengal and the frequent outbreak of 
famine in many* paits of India — and administrative abuses 
gigidiially convinced intelligent Indians that sclf-govetljnient 
was ncK a luxury but a necessity The rise of Jaxian 
East with new hopes and a'spiratioiis 
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I'he Revolt of 1857 undoubtedly estranged Euroi>eans from 
Indians m this country ; this estrangement found a new lease 
of life as a result of the bitter agitation over the Ilbert Biii. 
“The passionate claim of the European to predominance*’, says 
Dodwell, “was to be answered by the passionate claim of the^ 
Indian to equality. “ The Indian National Congress, which 
owes its origin to the initiative of a benevolent British civilian 
named Allan Octavian Hume, met for the first time in Bombay 
on December 27, 1885, under the prc'^idency of a great Bengali 
lawyer, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee In the ca»ly stage of its deve- 
lopment the Congress received the support of some jirominent 
officials, but within a short time the Government of India began 
to look iipoii it with suspicion. Sir Sayyid Ahmad, the founder 
of the ‘Aligarli Movement*, at first kepf aloof from, then became 
definitely oj)posed^ to. the Congress Tlie aim of the Congress 
was to secure constitutional and representative government for 
India tlirough constitutional means This mild programme 
failed to satisfy the ardent patriots, and the Indian Councils 
Act of i8q 2 showed that the BritisJi Government was yet un- 
prepared to adoj»t the piinci])le of election 111 the constitution 
of the legislatures. An extremist party developed within the 
Congress under the leadership of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a gicat 
son of ilahaiaslitra, who toimd able assistants in Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Biiiin Chandra Pal. The Partition ot Bengal strength* 
eiicd the hands of this paily, and 111 the Surat Congress of 
1907 there was an o])cii breach between the moderate and 
extremivSt sections. Siiiiultanooiislv a leiiorist Jiiovcmeiit was 
organised in Bengal Lord Minto look repressive measures ; 
some promnieiil leaueis were deported without trial. But re- 
pression was not enough, and Lord Alinto knew it. With the 
concurrence of the Liberal vSecretary of State, Lord Morley> 
lie adopted a policy of kicks and kisses. 

TiTic coMMrNAi, rKomaat 

While the Congress was growing stronger as tlie exponent 
of national freedom, the Muslims generally kept themselves 
aloof from it. According to Coupland, ‘the indifference, if not 
autagouiMn*, of the Muslims towards the nationalist movement 
was due to their ‘relative backwardness in education, coupled 

with the knowledge that they were only about one-qitarter of 

^ \ '* • * 
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Ae Induin p^pulaffoiii as a Mhote* Then 'mdiffetencc^, at its 
initial largely due to the policy advocated by Sir 

Syed Ahmads It gradually became something like ‘antagonism^ 
when the British Bmeaucracy, alanrted at the growing influence 
of the Congress as ‘a niightv natioiialiser', deliberately adopted 
the policy of dtvidi cl wtpeta The first official expression ot 
this policy may be noticed in Toid Minto's reply to a deputa- 
tion of Muslim kadtis led by the Aga Khan in 1906 He 
promised them what is known ^as ‘Separate Electorate' and 
assured them that ‘“their political rights and interests as a 
commumf'\ will be safeguarded" The importance of tins 
attempt to diive a wedge between the Hindus and the Muslims 
w^as cleailj realised by the British Bureaucracy A British 
official wrote to Lacl> ^Iinto “A woik of statcsmaiibhip that 
v\ill affect India and Indian history foi man' a long year It 
IS nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two miUions of 
people fiom joining the tanks of the seditious opposition" 
Lord Morlev einphasi/ed the dcei>-rooted differenees between 
Hinduism and Islam He said, ‘'It is a difference m life, in 
tradition, in historv, in all the social things as well as articles 
of belief that ccmstitnle a eommunilv " 

IHF MORIAY-MIMO KfrfORMS (1QO7-IQO9') 

The ‘seditious opposition* was, however, too strong to be 
broken up b> the ‘antagcnisin’ of a inicioscopic minority of 
politically conscious Mu aims So Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
decided to introduce a further instalment of reforms In 1907 
two Indians (Sir K G Gupta and Syed Hussain Bilgrami) were 
admitted to the Council of India In 1909 Sir S P (later Lord) 
Smha was appointed to the Governor-Generars Executive 
Council as Law Member Then followed the Indian Councils 
Act, 1909, which introduced important constitutional changes 
The si7e of the Legislatures was increased The number of 
additional 'members of the Governor-General's Council was now 
♦ raised, at the maximum, to 60 The maximum number of 
additional member^ for'^thc Legislative Councils of the Punjab 
and Burma was fixed at 30 and for the other Provinces at ^5© 
Thc*pnnciple of election was at last frankly accepted. In Ae 
Imperial Legislative Council a standing offiaal majority was 
mamtamed , m the Provincial Cotmcils the non-offidals (elected 
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and nominated) constituted the inajority; Only Bengal sectlt^d 
elected majority in her I^egislativc Council. The good effect’s 
of these provisions were largely nullified by the introduction 
of 'Separate Electorate' which widened the political gulf 
IxjtvN'ecn the Hindus and the Muslims. 

The introduction of ‘Separate Electorate' and some 
anomalies connected w’ith the franchise provoked the criticism 
of the Congress, which for the time being overlooked the more ' 
fundamental defects in tlie Mbrley-Minto st^heme. Lord Min to 
made it clear that representative government of the Western 
type was not suitable for India. Lord Morlcy was not prepared 
to see India 'on the footing of a self-governing colony'. Thus 
the fundamental principle behind the* Morlc3"-Minto Reforms 
made no coiicession to the Ctnigress demand for self-government 
witliin the British Empire. 

Tile Montagu-Chelnivsford Report points out the illogical 
and ineffective character of the Morley-Minto Reforms and 
suggests several causes for their failure. "Tliere was no general 
advance in local bodies ; no real setting free of provincial 
finance ; and in sjiite of some progress no widespread admission 
of Ihdiaus in greater number into the ])ublic service". The 
Govern nicut of India did not relax their control over the Pro- 
vincial Governments ; so the spliere in which the Provincial* 
Legislative Councils could affect the Governments' actions was 
closely circumscribed. The steady growth of national conscious- 
ness increased the demand for effective political •power. 

'the first w<>RI,d war (igi4-j8) 

Although the outbreak of war in Eurojie'ih August, iqi4» 
had no immediate connection with the defence of India, yet 
as a part of the British Empire India automatically became 
involved in it, and she made splendid contributions to victory. 
Not only did she send troops and munitions ; shfe. took up 
responsibility for one iumdred millions ^ the war debt: Lord 
Bijrkenhead declared, "Without India the war would have been 
iuuuensely prolonged, if indeed without her help it cmild have 
btpught.to a victorious couclusion." 

. /£he War gave a new imiiotus to Indian political aspir^-^ 

, Mrt. Annie Besant established the Home Rule League 
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in September^ 1916. The Luckuou^ session oE tlW Cohgi'ess, 
held in December, 1916, healed the breach between the moderate 
and the extremist sections. In tlie same year the Cotigtes^ ai|d 
the Muslim League formulated a joint scheme of reforms. 
Tlie I^eague had already renounced its reactionary policy by 
declaring that its aim was ‘the attainment of self-government 
for India along with the other communities* (March, 1913). In 
1916 the Congress placated the Muslim League by accepting 
the system of ‘Separate Electorate*. The concessions made by 
the Congress were, says Coupland, ‘far more substantial con- 
cessions than the Moslems had been given by Morley and Minto 
to secure their acquiescence in the Reforms of i90j9*. The 
Lucknow Pact, . u hich * thus brought the Congress and the 
Muslim League together in the same cani)^, was ‘the most 
striking expression of Indian nationalism so far achieved’. 

Towards the close of the War the anti-British feeling in 
India reached its climax. The Rei>ort of the Rowlalt Committee 
on Sedition revealed the exivStence of a net-work of terrorist 
organisations. The special legislation introduced to ertfsh 
these organisations evoked strong protests from all section^ of 
Indian opinion and outbreak of local disturbances led to the 
notorious Jallian walla Bagh Massacre. The Khalifat ques- 
tion, i.c., the fate of Turkey, created grave discontent in the 
Muslim community, and iinder the leadership of the Ali 
brothers the Muslims joined the Congress and the Non-co- 
operation movement started by Mahatma Oandhi. A British 
writer observes, “The u'ave of unrest which swept through the 
country after the War was totally unlike any of the earlier 
periods of agitation .... The new phase of nationalism was 
broad enough to include the Moslems and sufficiently j^optilar 
to attract the masses.” 

THE MONTAGU-CHEI^SFORD REFORMS (1917-T9) 

The growng strength of the nationalist movement made^ 
it necessary for the British Government to listen to the demands 
of the Congress. Tliere was, as yet, no question of struggle, 
violent \pr noh-violent, for the achievement of Svyataj ; self- 
govei^tnent wa.s e^jipected to come through ^progre^ive ini-, 
prpvement in our mental, .monak and material oonditibh^:. liJut, 
‘ tbe'wpited front presented by the IncUaii leaders apd the part 
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played by in the War led the British Ooverniheut to 

survey the Indian problem, in Asquith’s words, ‘from a jievv* 
angle of vision*. The conclusion formed by the Britiyi Govern- 
ment was thus put in the Montapfu-Chelmsford Report : 
“Indians must be enabled in so far as they attain responsibility 
to determine for themselves what they w^ant done.** 

On Aufi:uust 20. igrj, Mr. E. S. Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India,- declared in the House of Commons: , “The 
|)olicy of His Majesty’s Govertiment, with .which the Govern- 
ment of India are in full accord, is that of the increasing 
:issociation of Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual dcveloi)nient of self-governing instifutious witli 
a view to the progressive realisation of i^^sponsible Government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire.** This 
Declaration was ‘revolutionary* in tlic sense that it promised 
responsible government ; it was a rejmdiation of the Morley- 
Minto policy. It uas ‘a declaration of belief in the tdiilosopliy 
of liberalism*. It \sas based on the idea that liberty alone fits 
mctt for liberty. But the machinery devised in accordance with 
this ‘belief in the philosophy of liberalism* was hardly 
calculated to ])ave the way for liberty. 

The Secretary of State came to India in November, 1917, 
and discussed his scheme of reforms with the Viceroy, Eord . 
Chelmsford, and some eminent British civil servants and Indian 
politicians. The results of these discussions were embodied ia 
the Moiitagu-Chelmsford Report, which A\as piiblijjhed in July, 
1918. The Government of India Act of igig was based on 
that Report. 

This Act set up for British India Legislature consi.sting 
of the Governor-General and two chambers — the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State 
consisted of bo members, 26 being nominated by the Governor- 
General, 34 elected. The Legislative Assembly consisted of 
I4S tuembers, of whom 105 were elected and the rest nominated. 
Althbugh the Montagu-Chclnisford . Repott declared that com- 
munal ‘&parate Electorate* was ‘a very serious iiiudfatice to 
the^ development of the self-governing principle*, yet the 
Mbrley-Mitito •system was not abandoned. Thus * Separate 
Elector^ite’ came to he a i>erm£uient feature of Indian politic^d; 

The Cnvernor-GeneTal retained hfe. power of legislating^ 
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through ordinances. The Executive remained' outsid^ the 
•control of the lycgislature, which^ however, secured some 
control over the purse. 

As regards the Provincial Legislature.^, the Act provided 
that at least 70 per cent, of the members must be elected, and 
that not more than/20 per cent, of the total membership 
should hQ officials. The principle of ‘vSeparate Electorate* was, 
of course, retained The Provincial Executive was to consist 
of two halves — the Reserved Bepartincnts under the control 
of the Governor and the Tvxecutive Councillors, who were not 
to be respoiisilde to the Legislature, and the Transferred 
Departments under the control of the Governor and the 
Ministers, who were to»be responsible to tlie Legislature. Tins 
was known as ‘Dyarchy*. 

Of all the defects of the Act of 1Q19 from the nationalist 
point of view particular attention may be directed to ‘Dyarchy*, 
absence of even partial responsible governnieiit at the Centre, 
and consolidation of ‘Separate Electorate** ‘Dyarchy* was too 
complicated to be smoothly worked. The Central Legislature 
harassed the Executive because it could not control or influence 
it. The perpetuation of ‘Separate Electorate* made it difficult 
for Hindus and Muslims to work together in the political field 
and steadily destroyed the communal harmony arising out of 
the Khilafat Movement 

Tlie Act of TQio was accepted by the ‘Moderates* to whom 
file mere recognition of India*s ‘eventual* right to self-govern- 
ment was a great step forw’ard, bfit it was rejected by the 
Congress. A wing of the Congress, called the Swarajist Party, 
entered the Legislatures under the leadershii) of De^abandhu 
C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru with the jnirpose of 
wrecking the constitution from within, 

THE NON-CO-OPKRATION MOVEMENT 

■r ^ 

The ^lont-Ford Refonns synchronised with a decisive stag«- 
in the evolution of the Congress from a constitutional body to 
a revolutionary organisation. The impact of tlic War, the 
tragedy of Amritsar, the Khilafat Movement wl^ch teoipoift^y 
bridged the gulf between the Hindus and the- MusdiiOfr— 
these created a new situation aii^ demanded a comidete reoril«»- 
tatiioh of policy and hjifeOiods. Itfafeattna Gahdfiji fnte 
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Sot^lh A&ic9 > 4 spirit of direct struggle and a techsli^tte 
(SatySgrakai which, he claimed, never failed. The (Scmgress 
was infected, and the fundamental change in its character was 
reflected in the first article of the constitution adopted in xgax : 
“The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya by the people of India by aU legitimate and peace- 
ful means.” Self-government within the British Empire' was 
no longer the goal, ‘though it was not expressly ruled out^. 
and the goal was no longer to be attained solely through 
‘progressive improvement m our mental, * moral and material 
condition’ or through ‘constitutional’ means. 

This great change m the outlook of the Congress was 
reflected ' in the Non-co-operation Movement of 1921 led Iqr 
Mahatma Gandhi. Although it failed to serve any immediate • 
purpose, it succeeded m drawing the masses within the fold 
of the Congress. 

GKNBSlS OF THE 1C1 OF IQ 35 

The opposition to the Act of 1919 became gradually 
stronger and more effective. In 1924 the Central Legislative 
Assembly demanded a Rotmd Table Conference for framing a 
constitution for India Owing to the policy of obstructimi 
pursued by t^e Swarajist Party no stable Ministry could hi 
formed in some Provinces The widespread discontent in India 
could not be neglected by the British Government In 1927 
the British Cabinet appointed a Commission of seven members 
under the presidency of Sir John Simon to inquire into the 
problem of constitutional reform in India The appointment 
of an all-white Commission raised strong protests from aU 
quarters in India, and the Congress refused to co-operate with 
it. An All-Parties Conference under the presidency of Pandit 
!Bd!oti|al Nrfiru drafted a constitution for India which, however, 
p(0>ved nndcceptable to the Muslim League. Although this 
^Ijnference recommended Dominion Status for India in order 
to secure the greatest common measure of agreement between 
% partidi^^l^ political groups, yet the Congress chang^' 
fte l^eaf tos- CCSl^lete independence. 

In spite' of the boycott orgatdsed by the Congress th» 
Coji f irntMio o carried oh its iavesti^tions which 

'-.I? ‘ ^ ' ..s 
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aiiinn»rifi <!4 i« its Viepott, Thfr Coioi^aBU^ 

cQtistitatioiKS} {troiblsm of lodia stiottM ®te dljiiMifnMl Wi s ItottBd ' 
Table Coafeiwce. This sagrgestion was by t)ie ‘ 

Britllh Prshiier, Ht. Ramsay MacDonald, ia '' 0 (:t<i 3 >sr» x^. 
In the same mouth the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, dedared that he i 
was “authorised by His Majesty*s Government to sta^ clearly . 
in, their judgment, it is implicit in the Declaration of 
, ,1nat the natural issue of India's constitutional pro4|ress, xm 
Ihevse contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion StSttis”, ^ 

i 

The first session of the Round Table Conference met tn 
in November, 1930 Instead of joining it the Congress , 
Ihttpched a Civil Disobedience Movement under the leadershtp 
^ m^atma Gandhi. The second session of the Round Table 
Gmiderence {autumn of 1931) was attended by Mahatma tlrandhi 
as Sole representative of the Congress, for* he had concluded 
a pact with Lord Irwin in the mean time The third session 
lift thfe IjOund Table Conference met in 1933. The Conference, 
was attended by the representatives of all important political 
groups in India, of the rulers of the Indian States, and of the 
three political parties of England Its deliberations might be 
more useful and practical had it been a smaller and homo- 
heaeous body. The emergence of the Federal idea— ^he idea 
pf creating an Indian Federation consisting of the British 
Indian Provinces and the Indian States — w.as the only tangible 
a^evement. Mahatma Gandhi's appeal to truat the CongreiK 
found no response from the British Government, and W failure to 
solve the communal problem owing, it is said, to the intransigence 
of some Muslim leaders secretly supported by tlie Europeans led 
to Ramsay MacDonald’s Communal ^ward. Thus the system 
invented by Lord Minto in 1906 was (Consolidated and extended 
in 1932. The Communal Award was later on partially modiftad 
by the Poona Pact,vwhich was accepted by the Hindu leaddirs^'; 
as a result of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast to prevent a i 

breach between the ‘so-called ‘Caste Hindus’ and^ ‘Sch^uled 
Css^ Hindus^, 









later -on fomad tlie nudetts <rf tjie Covernotent of ltj#& / 
Act, 1935- ^Ws Act vtae piloted ia the Houfie of CoOfetooms tinr 
the Secretary of State for India, Sir Samud Hoare. ^ * 

The compliested provisions of this Act cannot be d i a^ hdO ftj y , 
here, but its most prominent features may be noticed^ It 
provided for the establishment of an Indian Federation mddu ' 
up of British Indian Provinces and Indian States. In the OAha ^ 
of the States accession to the Federation was voluntary, ah^ 
the Federation could not be» established until the aoceseloa Of*' 
States entitled to fill not less than half the 104 seats Of the 
Cotmcil of State and having a population of not less thap^ ' 
39,490,956 persons The terms on which a State joined tl*^; 
Federation were to be laid down m anjnstrument of Acctisip 4 > ' 
^e Federal Executive was to be composed of tlj^, 
Governor-General* and a Council of Ministers. The Ministers 
were to be chosen by him and would hold office at his pleasur^. 
He had ‘special responsibility* regardiug certain specidu^ 
subjects (e.g , the prevention of any grave menace to the peaw 
and tranquillity of India or any part thereof) ; in reflect of 
these subjects he had full freedom to accept or to reject fi&ft 
advice of the Ministers In ceitain other suhjcctsr— defeaci, 
^clesiastical affairs, external affairs, administration of ttihul 
areas — ^hc w^as empowered to act m his ‘discretion*. Thi^ 
subjects were to be managed by three Counsellors appointed 
him. Thus Dyarchy, rejected by the Simon Conunissiqu, 
was delibertftely installed in the Federation by the Act of 1935. 
In the British Indian Provinces the executive* power of the 
Governor-General extended^ to all matters in respect of which 
the Federal legislature could make laws, but in the Federated 
States it extended only to matters over which the Instrument 
of Accession couceded Federal control Moreover, while some 
IJ^ctments of the Federation were to be managed by the 
Masters, others were left under the management of the 
Counsellor^.. \ , 

Apart from the control given to the Federatmu 

Accession, the tights and • oMi^tlons of the 
Crown i^peq^ect of the Indian States remained unafiem^. 
These obligations were left in charge of the 

oi| tire oiH^ces^o^ Oovetrmr* 
ftepresenUtive^si^ atiotred. 
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The Federal Legislature cboaiatod *<{£ the Kuig‘.<r€^>taseiited 
the Govemor<General), the Council <il Stata, and the House 
of Assembly m Federal Assembly. Council of State was 
to be a permanent body, one<third of the members taiaring. every 
three years. It was to consist of 156 members for Brithdi Iiidki 
and up to 104 for the States. The British Indian members 
were to be directly elected, the system of 'Separate Electorate' 

. bdng in force ; but 6 members were to be nominated by the 
CoVernoT'Oeneral The members from the States were to be 
nominated by the Rulers. The Assembly was to consist of 250 
representatives of British India and up to 125 members from 
the States. The British Indian members were to be elected, not 
directly by the people, but indirectly by the members of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the system of proportional 
repreaentation with the single transferable vcte. The members 
from the States were to be nominated by the Rulers 

As in the case of the Federation, the executive govern- 
ment of the Provinces was vested in the Governor, whose 
position was largely modelled on that of the Governor-General. 
Be had 'special responsibility* regarding certain specified 
, jmbjecta (i.e., the prevention of menace to the peace or tran- 
iluillity of the Province or any part thereof), and in regard to 
pertain matters he could act in his ‘discretion* He was to be 
aided and advised by a Council of Ministers appointed and 
dismissed by him in his 'discretion’ 

The composition of the Provincial Legidature naturally 
varied from Province to Province ; but the system of 'Separate 
Electorate’ was everywhere in force. In all Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies all members were directly elected by tbe 
people. But in six Provinces (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam) there was a bicameral 
Legislature omsisiting of a Legislative Conndl and a L^sbtiVe 
Assembly, and in each of these Legislative Councils a few $eats> 
were filled by the Governor through nomination. 

The Chief Qommisdoners* Provinces remarilled (ByecUy 
unto Bie administration of the Govefnor-Oenerui^ 

Fedmat Le^edatnre had full legidative attthotilt^''Oto BmUb 
Burma was separated from Into end \ 
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The diPisioii of legislative power is inevitable in a i^edere>■ 
tion. The Act of 1935 contained three lists — ^the Fedeijal 
Ivegislative List, the Provincial Legislative List, and the Con- 
current Legislative List. A Federal Court was. estab lis h e d lisid 
g:iven exclusive original jurisdiction in any dispute between 
the Federation, the Provinces, and the Federated States. 

In India the Act of 1935 proved unsatisfactory to all 
important parties In his Presidential Address at the Bombay 
session of the Congress in 1964 Babu Rajendra Prasad reviewed 
the Act thoroughly and concentrated criticism on the system 
of putting the nominees of the Princes in the Federal Legisla- 
ture, 'special responsibilities’ and discretionary powers of the 
Governor-General and the Governegb, addition of Second 
Chambers to Provincial Legislatures, and absence of any provi-. 
Sion for 'automatic growth or development of self-government' 
He said, "It will be a kind of Federation m which unabashed 
autocracy will sit entrenched m onc-third of India and peep in 
every now and then to strangle popular will m the remaining 
two-thirds." The Mushm League condemned the Federal 
Scheme as ‘calculated to thwart and delay indefinitely the 
realisation of India's most cherished goal of complete respon- 
sible government’, but the Provincial Scheme was to be 'utilised 
for what it is worth’. The Princes became reluctant to commit 
themselves to a system which implied loss of autocratic privi- 
leges. So the Federal Scheme was shelved and the Provincial 
Schone was put in operation 111 April, 1937 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL AND VICEROYS UNDER 
THE BRITISH C^IOWN 

Lord Canning (November, 1858 — ^Maich, 1863) ‘ 

Lord Elgin I (March, 1862 — November, 1863) 

S 5 r Robert Napter * 

St* WiUiam Denison » 

Sir Lawrence (January, 1864— January, 1869) 

Lord htayo (January, 1869— sjanuary, 1873). 

« 

i. y 

* »*CaBahlK to India as Governor-Genfiral under the Company 

itt FdMuary, 1856 . He become the first Viceroy of India on the transfer 
of ftonf the Company to the Crown m November, 18B8. 

•The of those who held the pcst temporarily ate priuteu 

italics. .. ‘ “ - ' 
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Sir Jokv. Strachey. 

. Lord 'Nofpirr, 

I/>rd Northbrook ■ (M&y, 1872 — ^April, 1876), 

Lord I/ytton (April, 1876 — 1880). 
lyord Ripoa (June, 1880 — pecember, 1884). 

Lord Dofferin (December, 1884 — December, 18S8). 

I<ord Lansdowne (December, 1888 — ^January, 1894) . 

Lord Elgin II (January, 1894 — January, 1899). 

Lord Cinzon (January, 1899 — November, 1905). 

Lord Amplhill (April — December, 1904)^ 

Lord Minto II (November, 1905 — November, 1910). 

Lord Hardinge II (November, 1910 — April, 1916). 

Lord Chelmsford (April, 1916— April, 1921). 

Lord Reading (April, 1921 — ^April, 1926). 

Lord Lytton /!.“ , 

Lord Irwin* (April, 1926— April, 1931). 

Lord GoKchen.* 

Lord Willingdon (April, 1931 — April, 1936). 

Sir George Stanley.^ 

Lord Linlithgow (April, 1936 — October, 1943). 

Lord Wavell (October, 1943 — March, 1947). 

Lord Louis Mountbatten (March —August, 14, 1947). * ^ 

Sir John Colville. '' 

( 

FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Cambridge JHlistory of India, Vol. VI, 

Keith, Constitutional History of India, 

A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Documents, Vol. IL 
Coupland, The ConsHMional Problem in India. 

P. Sitaramyya, History of the Indian National Congress,. 
Vols. ML 

* Officiated durinj? Lotd Cutzon's absence on leave. 

* Officiated, during I^rd Reading’s absence on leave in 1925, 

* Now I/ord Hamax. ' , 

* Officiated dnring I#oni Irwin's absence on leave lii 1929. 

* ^Wfficiated during Ixjrd Willin^don's absence on leave -in 1934. ' 

* Ceasi^ to be Viceroy according to the India Independence Act 

became Govemos^&eneral of the Dominion of India on August 
^ pp, - 

* Officiated in Pteceinber,* 1946, and May, 1947, wlien Dord^ WavieU 

and JLord Lputs Mountbatten, rei^pectively,. went to :]Snglahd' for 
’snltutfeffe,^wiw Bis. Majesty's Govemm^^Ut/ x' - 
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VHOVINCIAL autonomy 

In April, IQ37, the Government India Act, 1935, was, 
imposed on unwilling and protesting India, and Provincial 
Autonomy, subject to many ‘safeguard!!’ and cramped by 
Governor’s ‘special responsibilities’, was introduced in ii 
Provinces.* After the elections the Congress found itself in 
absolute majority in the Legislative Asssemblies of five Provinces 
(3kladras, C. P., U. P., Bihar, Orissa) ; in foijr Provinces ^ 
(Bombay, N. W.. F. P., Bengal, Assam) it emerged as the ' 
large.st single party. The Muslim League could not secure 
majority in any Province. At first the Congress refused to . 
accept office, for it was afraid that the Ministers would have 
no real freedom to run the administration in their own way. 
In June, 1937, lyord Linlithgow assured the Congress in a 
public statement that the Governors would not interfere in the 
day-to-day administration of the Provinces. The Congress then 
formed Ministries in seven Provinces (Bombay, Madras, U. P., 
Bihar, C. P., Orissa, N. W. F. P.). In 1938 the Congress 
joined a Coalition Ministry in Sind and a Congress Premier 
formed a Coalition Ministry in Assam. Thus, except Bengal 
and the Punjab all the Provinces practically* came under 
Congress rule. 

CONGRESS IN OPPOSITION 

■ In ■ September, 1039, war broke out in Europe, and India 
was dfagged into it without any reference to public opiniop. 
This at once., revfealed the width of the gulf which separated 
the Congress from the British Government. The Congress 
declared that “the issue of war and peace for India must be 
decided by the Indian people’’, declined, to ‘offer any cp-opera-r 
fion in a war which was conducted on imperialistic lines and ■ 

, , ' ^ j L 

^ Burina was;, from India on April I, 1937, 
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^vhich was meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and else* 
Xvliere*, and asked the British Government ‘to declare in 
Unequivocal terms what their war aims were in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the new order that wa^i 
envisaged*. It was also demanded that “India must be declared 
an independent nation, and present application must be given 
to this status to the largest possible extent.** As the British 
Government made no satisfactory response, the Congress 
Ministries tendered their resignations. Five Provinces 
(Bombay, Madras, l 5 . P., Bihar, C. P.) remained under the 
autocratic rule of the Governors under Section 93 of the Act 
of 1935 till the restoration of the Congress Ministries in 1946. 
Ill N.W.F.P. a League ^ Ministry was formed, but it' was re- 
placed by a. Congress Ministry in 1945. In Orissa Coalition 
Ministries were formed, but the Congress came back to power 
in 1946. In Assam a lycague Ministry was formed ; it was 
replaced by a Congress Ministry in 1946. In Sind and Bengal 
the rule of the League was consolidated, in spite of occasional 
victories of non-League groups. The Punjab remained under 
the rule of the Unionist Party till the formation of a Congress- 
Sikh-Unionist Coalition Ministry in 1946. 

Even after the resignation of the Ministries the Congress 
did nothing to embarrass the Government. Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote, “We do not vseek our independence out of Britain's 
ruin.** Tn 1940 the Congress offered co-operation on terms, 
the chief demands being an immediate declaration of ‘the full 
independence ’ of India* and the formation of a Provisional 
National Government at the Centre. On August 8, 1940, Lord 
Linlithgow issued a .sta^pment in which the minorities were 
assured that no constitution would be framed without their 
consent, there was conditional recognition of the right of the 
Indians to frame their own constitution, and it was made clear 
that the constitution-making body was to be set up after the 
war. Msihatma Gandhi wrote that this statement ‘widened 
the gulf between India as represented by the Congress and 
England*. The Congress then launched Saiydgraha in support 
of the modest demand for freedom of speech under , his 
guidance. He decided that the campaign must not be expanded 
into ‘mass action*, for that would ‘embarrass* the Government ; 
it Was simply a ‘moral protest*. 
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birth op PAKISTAN 

In 1937 the Muslim League and its leader, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, occupied an unimportant place in Indian public life. 
In the elections under the Act of 1935 the League captured 
only no out of a total of 482 Muslim seats in ii Provinces. 
When the Congress accepted office Mr. Jinnah declared that 
the Muslims ‘can expect neither justice nor fair play under 
Congress Government*. .In 1939 the League issued thre^ 
documents describing ‘atrocities* alleged to have been com- 
mitted by Hindus on Muslims and bringing serious charges 
against several Congress Ministries. Sir Reginald Coupland 
says, “An impartial investigator would come to the conclusion 
that tnaiiy of those charges were exaggerated or of little serious 
moment, . . . and that the case against the Congress Govern-^ 
ments as deliberately pursuing an anti-Moslem policy was 
certainly not proved. . . . However that may be, the indict- 
ment of Congress rule was all too easily credited by the Moslem 
rank and file. . . .** Naturally Mr. Jinnah *s popularity in- 
creased in his own community. When the Congress Ministries 
resigned he declared that the end of Congress rule in the 
Provinces should be solemnly celebrated every year by the 
-observance of a ‘Deliverance Day*. 

About the same time Mr, Jinnah began to preach the theory 
that the Indian Muslims were a ‘nation*, not a mere cj^ramunity. 
In an article published in an English journal in January, 1^0, 
he observed, “There are in India two nations Vho both must 
^are the governance of their common motherland**. In his 
Presidential address at the Lahore .^ssion of the League held 
in March, 1940, he emphasized the differences between 
Hinduism and Islam : “They arc not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct social 
orders, and it is a dream that Hindus and Muslims can ever 
♦evolve a common nationality. . . . The Hindus ahd Muslims 
belong to two different religious philosophies, social customs, 
literaturesL . . To yoke together two such nations under a 
siijgle State, one as a numerical minority and the other as a 
Thajority, must lead to growing discontent and final destruction 


.* Compare Lord Morley's speech in 1909. See p. 620. 
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of any fabric that, may be so built up for the government of 
su.ch a State/' 

So the Muslims, argued Mr. Jinnah, must have a State of 
their own* ; they would not 'accept any constitution which must 
necessarily result in a Hindu-majority Government'. That 
State was to include tlie Muslim 'homeland', i,e., those areas 
in north-west and north-east India in which the Muslima were 
in a majority. This idea was not a discovery of Mr. Jinnah. 
in 1930 Sir Muhammad Iqbal, th# poet-philosopher of the 
Punjab, made a propbsal for the amalgamation of the Punjab, 
the N.W.F.P., Sind and Baluchistan in a single autonomous — 
b\it not independent — State which was to form a part of a loose 
Federal structure. In 19^3 Chaudhuri Rahmat Ali, a rPunjabi 
Muslim studept, coined the word ‘Pakistan' (‘Land of the Pure'). 
^Pakistan was to he a Muslim State consisting of the Punjab 
(indicated by ‘P’), the N.W.F.P. or the Afghan territory 
.(indicated by 'A'), Kashmir (indicated by ‘K'), Sind (indicated 
by 'S') and Baluchistan (indicated by 'stan'). In 1940 Chaudhuri 
Rahmat Ali claimed Assam and Hyderabad as integral parts of 
Pakistan. 

In March, 1940, the Lahore session of the league passed 
a resolution declaring that no constitutional scheme would be 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it was based on the following 
principle : "that geographically contiguous units are demarcated 
into regions which should be constituted with such territorial 
adjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
Muslims are ntfmerically in a majority, as in the north-w^estern 
and eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 
independent States in which the constituent unit shall be auto- 
nomous and sovereign". 'J^his resolution does not clearly specify 
the extent of Pakistan. It speaks of ‘units', ‘regions', ‘areas', 
‘zones' and ‘territorial adjustments' ; there is no reference to 
existing political or administrative units. Early in 1942 
Mr. Jinnah«told Professor Coupland that Pakistan would be ‘a 
Moslem State or States comprising the N.W.P.P., the Punjab, 
and Sind on the one side of India and Bengal on the othorL 
He did not claim Baluchistan and Assam, nor did he want 
Kashmir and Hyderabad- In the Memorandum submitted to 
the Cabinet Mission on May 12, 1946, the League claimed that 
"the six Muslim Provinces . (Puniab» NiW.F,?.,. Baluchistan^, 
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Sind, B^ngal^ and Assam) shall be grouped together as one 
Group.** It was never explained why Assam was described as 
a ‘Muslim Province*. 

The separatism which culminated in Pakistan has a long 
history behind it. References have been made already to the 
British policy of divide et impera which created a gulf between 
the Hindus and the Muslims by granting special concessions to 
the latter.^ Special mention should be made of the System of. 
‘Separate Electorate*. The evjl effects of communal representa- 
tion were so patent that even the aiithol's of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Rej^ort could not justify it. They observed, 
“Division by creeds and classes means the creation of political 
camps organized against each other, and teaches men to think 
as partisans and not as citizens ; and it is difficult, to see how \ 
the change from this system to national representation is ever 
to occur’*. But t"liey concluded that the pledge given to the 
Muslims in 1909 could not be repudiated. Mr. Ramsay . 
MacDonald’s Communal Award' not only confirmed but 
extended the system of communal representation. 

THlJ CRIPI^S MISSION (1942) 

The spectacular success of Japan during the early months 
of 1942 forced the British Government to make a serious attempt 
to end the deadlock in India. On March ii, 1942, Mr. Churchill,* 
the British Prime Minister, announced that Sir Stafforj^ Cripps, 
a member of the War Cabinet, would go to India to explaih 
certain constitutional proposals accepted by the Bfitish Govern- 
ment and ‘to satisfy himself upon the spot, by personal con- 
sultation’ that those propovsals would ^‘achieve their pllrpose^ 
Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Delhi on March 22, 1942, and 
left Karachi for London on April 13, 1942. 

The Dtaft Declaration of the British Government contained 
the following proposals: 

(i) “Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities steps 
shall be taken .to set up in India an elected body charged with 
the task of ftaniing a new constitution for Ipdia.*’ 

*’(2) “Provision sliall be made for the participation of the ^ 
Indian States in the constitution- making body*’. 


'Seife pp. aa4. 

p. 
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{3) The British Government undertook ‘to accept and 
implement forthwith the constitution so framed*, subject to the 
following conditions: — 

(i) Any Province ot British India might refuse to accept 
the new Constitution and choose to retain its existing constitu- 
tional position, provision being made for its subsequent accession 
if it so decided. 

With such non-acceding Provinces, if they so desired, the 
British Government would be picpared to agree upon a new 
constitution, giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union. 

(li) The constitution-making body would conclude a treaty 
^with the British Goveniment, covering 'all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British 
to Indian hands^ and guaranteeing ‘the proteLtion of racial and 
religious minorities’ ; but this treaty would not ‘impose any 
restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in the 
future its relationship to the other Member States of the British 
Commonwealth*. 

(4) The constitution-making body w^ould be elected by .the 
members of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures 
by the system of proportional representation. 

• (5) Until the new Constitution could be framed the British 

Government would remain responsible for the defence of India, 
bdt it ‘fiesired and invited tlie immediate and effective parti- 
cipation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations’. 

What this Declaration offered India was a promise — a pro- 
mise that was not to be fulfilled at once, but only in the future. 
Mahatma Gandhi is said to have remarked that it was ‘a post- 
dated cheque on a crashing bank*. Secondly, the provision 
about the ‘non-accession of Provinces to the Indian Union was 
a direct encouragement to, if not a deaf acceptance of, the 
demand for Pakistan. ThirdlJ^, the proposed arrangement about 
Defence was unacceptable to the Congress. Fourthly, ^the 
Congress demanded, but did not receive, an informal assuratfee 
that the Governor-General would act as a constitutional ftller 
on the advice of the National Government consisting of Indian 
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leaders. According to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Crippa. 
Flan came to mean that “the existing structure of Governmetit 
would continue exactly as before, the autocratic powers of the 
Viceroy would remain, and a few of us could become his liveried 
camp-followers and look after canteens and the like/' So the 
Congress reject^ this offer of the British Government. The 
League also rejected it and reiterated the demand for Pakistan^ 

‘QUIT INDIA' AND TIIK AUGUST REVOUT (1942) 

Sir Stafford Cripps left India in the grip of unprecedented 
excitement. The Congress could no longer postpone the adop- 
tion of n policy of effective opposition to the British Govern- 
ment, which refused to conciliate the Indian people even at ^ 
critical hour whpn the Japanese were knocking at the gates, 
of India. Soon after the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps the 
'Quit India' idea occurred to Mahatma Gandhi, who at once* 
made it the battle cry of Nationalist India. On May 10, 1942, 
he wrote in the Harijan, “The presence of the British in India 
is an invitation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal 
removes that bait ..." Some time later he wrote, “Leave India 
in God's hands, or in modern parlance, to anarchy. Then all 
parties will fight one another like dogs or will, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a* reasonable agreement. . 

A resolution of the Congress Working Committee, daled 
Jiily 14, 1942, laid down that, if the demand fo]>British abdica- 
tion was rejected, the Congress would be 'reluctantly com- 
pelled' to launch a 'widespread' non-violent struggle under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. This* resolution was confirmed 
by the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay on August 8, 
1942, and it was declared that : 

. . the immediate ending of British rule in India is an 
urgent necessity, both for the sake of India aitd for. "the success 
of the cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that 
rule is degrading and enfeebling India anji making her pro-* 
gressively less capable of defending herself and of contributing 
to the cause of world freedom”. 

Early iiext . njorning (August g, 1942) Mahatma GandM, 
the membMe •t>f the Congre^ Working Committee and gpme 
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othtr Congress leadeis wcie ariested, and the AU-Indipt 
Cojntmttee and the I'lovincial Congress* Coramrt^i^ were 
I banned Lord Linlithgow deliberately pursued a pollcjT of stem 
repression all over India The sudden arrest of the Ctnigre^ft 
leaders left the people leaderless and the violence of the Govern* 
ment goaded them to extreme measures The full story of the 
violent struggle of the leaderlcss masses against the tywtlny of 
dvmg Zmperialibm has not vet been written. According to 
official Statements, aso Railway Stations and 500 Post O^ces 
were damaged or dcstioyed, over 150 Police Stations were 
attacked, some oSiciaK and soldiers were killed and ovei 900 
tdvilians lost their lives 

/ 

* Ptsr AWD F 4 M 1 M 8 . (1943) 

Foi this violence Mahatma Gandhi disclanned even the 
slightest measiue of lesponsibility He undertook a fast on 
Fi^arttaiy lo, iU43» aud broke it at the end of the three weeks 
he hnd set himself Lord Llnhthgo^v*s refusal to release hhti 
even when hia life %\as in serious danger led to the lesi^atiou 
two Hindu and one Parid membet of his Executive Council 
This was followed by the terrible Pengal Patiune of i043, which 
tCOSt miUions of lives ahd revived the hoifors of the Pamtfie 
of i7?o. Neither Lord Lmuthgow nor the League Ministry of 
J^eugal tP^k adequate messuies to prevent or control this catas* 

* < 

(t944) 

M^nwhde Mr, Jinuali was masting on the division, of 
India and the creation of a sovereign Muslim State Mr C 
IUd<4lopnt[N^ian> the veteran Congress leader of Madras, evolved 
a lorfutda for Congress-League co-operation on the basis of 
iMtishpi/ i^hatma Gandhi, released on May 6, 1944, put that 
fofjoida Mf, Jmaahj (i) The Musliip Leaght would 

endorse demand for independence and co-operate with Hie 
Coaip:nf» a Provisional Government for the toama- 

tio^ peri^. (a)" At the end of the war a plebiscite bf ail fjlte 
Ihhebitaibln* tbtt Mu^lim^majonty areas in nortinwest tmd 
W^ilsdd iifecide ifeether or not thi^ rdiotdd ferm a 
' h£|«M|te jftifcil. In life events separation, ssfrepwi^ watsld 

t h* 
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be made for defence, commiuiications and other essential matters'. 
{4) These terms were to be binding only in case of transfer by 
England of full power and responsibility for the goveruiueiit 
of India. 

.Mr. Jiniiah rejected this offer. He refused lo allow 
the non-Muslim inhabitants of tlie Muslim-majority areas to 
take part in the proposed plebiscite : the right of self-determina- 
tion, which he claimed for the Muslims, was not to be conceded* 
lo the non-Muslims (38 per* cent, in tlie north-west and 48 
per cent, in the north-cast) He also refused to provide for 
joint control over subjects of common concern, like defence. 

I 

WAVKI.O 1 X\N' (1945) ' 

Eord \Va veil ‘succeeded L(;rd I^j^thgow in t.)ctober, 1943. 
As Coinnumder-in-Cliief lie had played a ieailing part in the 
negotiations connected with the Crip])s Plan. lu P'ebruaiy, 
1944, he affirmed the unity of India in the following words : 
''You cannot alter geography. From the point of view of 
defence, of many internal and c:cternal economic problems, 
India is a natural unit*’. A year later he made an attempt to 
solve the deadlock in India. In March, he went to 

Eondon for consultation with the British (h)vernnient. Soon 
after his return to India (June 4, 1945) Secretary of State, 
Mr. Amery, made a statement in the House ot Coinm/ms (June 
14, 1045 )- “The offer of March nvp,” he said, ''stands in its 
entirety without change or <iu:iliffcatioii”. He i)rbposed the re- 
construction of the Goveruor-GeneiaPs I^xccutivc Council iicnd- 
ing the preparation of a new Cnustitufioii. With the exception 
of the Governor-General and the Coiumander-in-Chicf (‘who 
would retain his position as War Member’ 1 all other members 
of the Executive Council would be nominated from amongst 
leaders of Indian political life. This Council would have ‘a 
balanced representation of the main communities/ including 
equal proportions of Moslcin.s and Caste Hindus’. The port- 
folio of Ivxternal Affairs (other than those /ribal and frontier 
matters which fell to be dealt with as part of the defence of 
India) was to be transferred from the Governor-General to aff. 
Indian member of the Council. It was expected that co-opera- 
tion at the Centre would be reflected in the Provinces arid fes- 
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ponsible goverument would be restored in the ‘/Section 93 
Provinces’ on tlic basis of coalition of the main parties. 

The members of the Congress Working Committee were 
released (June t6, 1945) and a conference of leaders was held 
at Simla in June-July, 1945. No agreement was found possible 
regarding the composition of the Executive Council. The 
Congress insisted upon the inclusion of 2 Congress Muslims ; 

• as a national organisation it could not agree to confine its (piota 
to Hindus alone. Mr. Jinnali demanded that all the Muslim 
members of the Council must be nominated b}’' the League. 
Lord Wavell announced the breakdown of the Conference . 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Congress, declared 
that the Viceroy allowed the League to hold up the’ progress^ 
'^of the country. 

Nfil'AJI AND Tin: INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 

Subhas Chandra Bose, a brilliant student of the University 
of Calcutta, gave up his career as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service and attached himself to the standard of Desabandhu 
C. R. Das. Although his allegiance to the national cause was 
never in doubt, he frequently disagreed with the official xiolicy 
of the Congress High Command. In the Calcutta session of 
the Congress in 1928 he demanded complete independence, while 
the official Congress demand was for Dominion Status. At 
Lahore, in 1929, he staged a walk-out and formed a new party 
called the Congress Democratic Party. In 1934, when Mahatma 
Gandhi suspended the Civil Disobedience Movement, he de.s- 
cribed it as a confession of failure. In spite of his unorthodox 
views he became President of the Congress in 1938 and again 
in 1939. But his differences with the Congress High Command 
compelled him to form a new party known as the Forward Bloc. 
On January 26, 1941, he disappeared from his house in Calcutta 
and travdlcd secretly to Berlin through Afghanistan and 
Russia. In 1943 he came to Malaya and Burma, where Japanese 
Imperialism had already ousted British Imperialism, organi.sed 
the Indian National Army and fought against the British in 
Assam. The Indian National Army was composed mainly ■of 
Indian soldiers of the British army who had been’ captured by 
the Japanese. Under the leadership of their .tieloved Netaji 
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these rtolclicT^ forgot all coiiniuinal cHfferences atid dedicated 
iheiiibclvcs to tlic great cause of Indians freedom. The full story 
of their reckless atteiiij^ls to expel the British forces from Assam 
has not yet been written IhU tlieir unetinal contest ended in 
inevitable defeat, and those who survived fell iTito the hands 
of the Ih'itish when they re-f)ccupi(^d Ihinna. These heroes of 
the l.N.A. were tried l)y Ilrilish Court^ Martial in 1045-46, and 
many of them were sentenced. Tlic Congress to(dc up their . 
cause and defended tliem in tliejr tiiaN through eminent lawyers, 
N^etaji himself is said to liavi dii'd in an a*ir clash in vSiam on 
August 25, 1045. ‘"^peaking of him du historian of the Congress 
observes: stormy life Ironi boyhood onu'ards, -a strange 

c'onibination of myr-lici'-m and ualiiv^, of intense religious 
tervour and stern practical ^(.n^c, ol dcej‘ cnn>tional susceptibility \ 
and cold, ('alciilatiiig piagmati-m 

TIIK Kr.KrriONS (io4.s-.]M 

After the lailnie ol t1u hr'-l Simla t’onieiamce tl'ie nst of 
tile babour Party to jn-wer 111 bhigbind and the incieasing intev- 
nalioiial eomiilication.s which I'oHowm! llie I'essatioii of the wai 
changed the course of Pritish po]»\\ towards India Tlu: trird of 
some odicers of the I N.A. capimcd tlie j'opiilar imagination. IMie 
Congress increased its. own p(»pu!:ii ity in fnllv identifying itself^ 
with the ideals and inieiasls ol iIk^sc xali.int soldiers. It w-as 
<lecided that elections to the Cciilial and PnAincial Lv'^islatiire^s 
would be lield in tlu. cold w^^atlim' oi u..i5-'|o In v^etitember, 
ig^l5, T,onl Wavell annuuiiced that <ifter tlie elections a constitu- 
tion-making IxKly would he snimnoncd and tlu Txeculive 
Council would be reconstitnlt d with ^lu- support of the main 
rndian i>arlies. 

In the elections w liich followcil the Congress catdurcd 
almost all non-iMuslim si^ats m all tlie Provinces, the majoritv' 
of the Muslim seats iu the X W I' P-, and some Muslim seals 
in U.P., C.P., Hiliar and A>sam. 'J'lie League captured the 
overwhelming niajoril>' of the Tvlushm seats in all Provinces 
except the N.W.ILP. The Congress assumed office iu all Pro- 
vificijs except Bengal and vSind ; everywhere pure Confess 
Ministries were formed, except in the Pnnja!) \vhere a Coalition 
Ministry composed of Congressmen, Akali Sikhs and Unionist 
Hindus and Muslims came to [»ower. 
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Title CABINET MISSION (1946) 

In the winter of 1045-46 a Parliamentary Delegation visited 
India with a \’iew to collect first hand imprcssioiTS alxmt the 
]^oHtical situation mi this country. On February 19, 1946, the 
British Government made an important announcement in Parlia- 
ment : a si^ccial Mission of Cabinet Ministers consistinpt of the 
Secretary of Slate for India (Ford Pelhick-Lawreiice), the 
President of tlie Board of Tiade (Sii vSlafford Cripps) and the 
First Ford of llie„ Admiralty (Air. A. \\ Alexander) would 
1)0 .sent to India to hold discussions willi Indian i)olitical leaders 
al)out tlie setting uj) of a constitution-making body and the 
bringing into l)eijig of an Fxccutive C»)iincil having the sui4)Oii 
of the main political parties. The Cabinet Ministers would act 
in association with the Viceroy. On lyiarch 15, ^h. Attlee, 

the Prime Minister, declared in the Ilcnisc of Commons that 
a minority could not l)e allowed to ])iil a veto on the advance 
of tile* majority. This statement vas taken in India to indicate 
a reversal of the traditional British j^olicv towards the Muslim 
League. 

The three ^linisters arrived at Karachi on March >5, xq 46, 
and left for Fnglaiid on June .^o, JO/|6. In April they inter- 
viewed many Indian j)olilical leaders of all iiarlies and groups, 
'and in IMay a conference \\a. lield at vSimla with the represen- 
tatives of the Coiigres> a'ld the Foague. As the Congress and 
tile League failed to arrive at any coinj)n anise, the decision of 
tile Mission was announced on May 16, io.:i6. 

The salient fealuies of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan wete as 
follow s : - 

Mr. Jiiinah’s demand for Pa.kistan was examined and re- 
jected by the 'Mission. 'Die evstablishmeiit of Pakistan would 
not solve the cominuiial minority problem, and there w^as no 
justification for including w’itliiii Pakistan the predominantly 
non-MusUm districts of Bengal, Assam, and the Punjab. 
Secondly, it would be iiiiurious to disintegrate tlie transporta- 
tion and postal ?nd telegraph systems of India. Thirdly, to 
div4idc the aniied forces of India w'otild 'entail tlie gravest’ 
dangers’. Finally? “there is the geographical fact that the f\vo 
halves of the proposed Pakistan State arc separated by some 
7QQ miles and the comnipniGntions betw^een them both iJi war 
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and jitace wc/iikl be dependent on the j>oud will o[ ITindustan”. 
So the Jlissioii suggested that there slunild be one . Central- 
novernment controlling sonic specified subjects : 

“There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the vSUites, which should deal witli the following 
subjects ; I^'oreign Affairs, Dofeiiec, and Coinmuni('ations ; and 
should liave the powers necessary to raise tlie finances required 
for the above subjects.” 

Tile Provinces would enjo\ full auloiu^ny, for all subjects 
other than the Union subjects and all residuary powers slumid 
vest in tlic Provinces. Moreover, “Provinces sluHild be free 
to form Croups with l^vecntivcs and Legislatures, and each 
fironp ctmld determine the Provincial subjects to taken in 
common”. The , six Hindu-inajorii>‘ Provinces (Madras, 
Bombay, C. 1 ^., iV P., Bihar, thissa) would form Group A. 
Tile Muslim-uiajority Provinces in the north-west {the Punjal), 
the N.AV.F.P., Siu(l> would form (irou]> B. Bengal and Assam 
would form Grout) C. Oi the Cliief Conmnssiouer’s Provinces 
three (Delhi, Ajmer -Merwara, Coorg} would join Grout> A and 
one .(Baluchistan) would join Gron]> B. The Tull autonomy* 
of the Province.s and the provision for Groiiiiing w'cre meant 
to give the League Tlie substance of IMkistan’. It was clear 
tiiat Groups B and t' would be under the absolute control of-" 
the ^luslinis. 

t 

A complicated jirocedure was laid dow’ii for the election of 
the constitution-making body. For tliis pur])ose three main 
coiimiunities were rec()gni^»ed : ‘Cieiieral’ (all i)crM)ns w'ho were 
not IMnslinis or Sikhs', Muslim and Sikh. The members of 
each P’rovincial Legislaliw i\»ssembly woiiUl be divided into 
lliree grouixs — '(reiierar, Muslim, and Sikh, --and each grout) 
would elect its own lepresLUitatives to the constitution-making 
body l*y the mctluid of pro|)ortional representation with the 
single Iransferable vole. The iiuinljcr of rei>reseiitatives allotted 
to eacli Province and commuiiily was to be proportional to its 
population, roughly in tlie ratio of one to„a million. This 
procedure applied to the it Governor’s Provinces. Diffei;enl 
arrangements . were made w ith regard to the 4 Chief Com- 
missioner’s Provinces. On the w'hole, the six Province.s in 
Group A tvould' have 187 members FGeneraP 167, Muslim 
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the three Provinces in Gronp B would have 35 members ('General* 
9, Muslim Z2y Sikh 4) and the two Provinces in Group C would 
have 70 members ('General* 34, Muslim 36). To these 293 
members were to be added 4 meml)ers from the 4 Chief Com-^, 
missioiier's Provinces and not more than 93 members from the 
Indian States. The method of selection of the members from 
the States would be 'determined by consultation*. 

The constitution-making body, thus composed, would be 
divided into three Sections \Scction A corresponding to 
Group A, and so on).. Kacli Section woiild settle the Constitu- 
tions for itvS own Provinces and also decide w’^hether a Group 
Constitution should be set Up. The three Sections and the re- 
presentatives of the States would jointly settle the Union Con- 
stitution. There was to be an Advisory Committee on the 
rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded areas. 

The Constitutions of the Union and of the Groups would 
‘contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of 
the terms of the Constitution after an initial period of 10 years 
and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter*, ilorcover, any Province 
could, after the first General Klcction under the new Constitu- 
tion, come out of any Group in wdiich it had been placed. , 

The constitution -making bcxly would conclude a treaty 

with l^ngland 'to provide for certain matlcrs arising out of tlie-* 
■ ' r' 

transfer of power*. i 

As regards the Indian Stales, the Cabinet Mission declaref 
that when the new Constitution of India came into forcl[ 
the British GovernmenL would cease to exercise the powers of 
Paramountcy. "This means*’, it was i)ointed out, "that the 
rights of the States which flow from their relationship to the 
Crowm will no longer exist and that all the rights surrendered 
by the States to the paramount Power will return to the States’*. 
If the States decided to join the Indian Union they wgttld 
retain all subjects aiid powers other than those ceded to 
Union and their representatives would take part in the work 
of ‘the constitution-making body. * . 

« The Cabinet Mission attached the greatest • importance to* 
the setting tip of an Interim Government having the support 
of the major political parties. 
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INDIA IN 1946. 

The Cabinet ^lissioii’s Plan was accepted by all parties’ 
and the elections to the Constituent Assembly took place in 
July, 1946. Out of 210 ‘General’ seats tlic Congress captured 
199 ; out of 78 Muslim scats the League captured 73. As 
several other seats were captured by nominees and . allies of 
the Congress, it could count upon the allegiance of 211 members 
in an assembly of 296. This comnianding position of the 
Congress alarmed Mr. Jinnali, and on July jg, 1946, the League 
decided to withdraw its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan as also ‘to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan’. 
( 3 n Auguijt 16, 1946, — the ‘Direct Action Day’ of the League — 
began the ‘Great Killing’ in Calcutta, Slid the premier city of 
India was reduced ^to ‘bloody shambles’. In October, 1946, the 
Muslims of two SMiislim-inajorit\' districts in East Bengal 
(Noakhali and Ti])i)erali) fell upon tlieir Hindu neighbours and 
committed horrilde murders and other atrocities. Riots then 
broke out in Bihar and, on a smaller scale, in U.P. and Bombay. 
A movement for the partition of J 3 engal into two Provinces, one 
consiisting of the Hindu -majority areas and the other consisting 
of the Muslim-majority areas, began to gain ground, for the 
Hindus of Bengal felt that their life, property and honour 
■ would not remain .safe under JvCagiic rule. # 

Meanwhile Pandit Nehru formed au Inleriiii Government 
which assumed office on September 2, 1946. Mr. Jiniiah’s co*- 
operation was asked for and refused. But Lord Watcll continued 
negotiations with him, as a result of which live I.^cague nominees 
joined the Interim Government on October 26, 1946. The 
Congress and League blocs within the Interim Government 
could not pull on together. Pandit Nehru openly declared 
that “the League pursued their aim to enlist British support 

and tried to establish themselves as the King’s party”. 

# 

statement Olf DECEMBER 6, 1946 

Taking advantage of ^Ir. Jinnali’s imwilliiigness to join the 
Constituent Assembly wliich was snimnoned to meet in Vew 
Delhi on December 9, 1946, the British Government invited, 
the Viceroy and representatives of the Congress, the League 
> and the Sikhs ft> go to London to discuss the basis of a conunoa 
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lUiclerstaiidiiig between tl\c Coiigres>s and the League,. A - 
•discussions with. them the British Government issued a si 
ment (December 6, 1946) which supported the League iit. 
pretation of the Cabinet ilission’s provisions about voting 
Sections of the Constituent Assembly. This interpretati« 
was now accepted by the Congress in the hope that the Leag 
would join the Constituent Assembly, but Mr. Jiiinali refu 
to change his policy. 


the constituent assemhly 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly began. 
December 9, 1946. Pandit Nehru moved the main resolution 0 
the declaration of objectives, which was adopted in the second 
session held in January, 1947 : , ^ 

“This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn 
rcvSolvc to proclaim Inxlia as an Independent Sovereign Republii 
and to draw up for her future governance a constitution 

.... therein all j)ower and authority of tlie Sovereigi 
Independent India, its constituent ])arts and organs of goverji* 
nient, arc derived from the people ; and 

Wherein shall be guaranteed and secured to all the people 
‘of India justice, social, ecoiiomic, and political : equality of 
status, of opportunity, and before the law^ ; freedom of thought, 
expression, belief worship, vocation, asvsociation and action, 
subject to latv and public morality ; and 

Wherein adequate safeguards shall be provided for minorir 
ties, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other back/ 
ward classes ; and 

Wherel)y shall be maintained Ihc integrity of the lerriti^^i^ 
of the Republic and its sovereign rights on land, sea and 
according to justice and the law of civilised nations ; and 

This ancient land attain its rightful and honoured placfe' 
the world atid make its full and willing contribution to 
promotion of worid peace and the welfare of mankind/^ ■ 

This is New Indians Charter of Freedom. 

^ The third session of the Assembly* was held in ApriL 
It IS Expected that the fourth begxm 
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' able to complete the great task, of framing the constitution 
liberated India. 

TATKMENT OK FEBRUARY, 1947 

On February 20, 19^7, Mr. Attlee made a ^llate^lent in the 
Jou.se of Commons. He declared that it was the ‘definite 
ileiil.pn* of the llrilish ( lovenimeiit ‘to eflcct tlic traiisfereuce 
f power to responsible Indij^i hands by a date not later than 
in:e, 194S’. If tlie I.eague did not jbin the Constituent 
ssembly the Ihitish ' Ciovcninient would have ‘to consider to 
lioiii tile powers of the Ceiiti'al (lovcrnmeiit m Britisli India 
should be handed ovei, on due date,^ whether as a w’hole to 
some form of Central (loveriimeni for British India, iu some 
areas to the existing Provincial Govermnenls, or in such other * 
way as may seein^nost reasonable and in the liest interests of 
the Indian people*. Thus the decision of the Cabinet Mission . 
*0 nunuliitn the unity of India was reversed and the possibility 
.')f establishing Pakistan was clearly expressed. "Mr. Attlee 
also announced that Tord Wavel! would be immediately 
succeeded by Lord Louis SlounlbaUen. 

‘djkect \ction’ 

• 

The jaiblication of Mr. Attlec*s statement was followed by 
organised violence in Calcutta, Assam, the N.W.F.P* and the 
Punjab. The noii-Muslinis suffered a good dc^l everywhere, 
specially m the \\T\stern I^injab, where thousands were 
massacred. I'lie League succeeded in dislodging the Coalition 
"^linistry in the Punjab^* 93 of the Act of 1935 

■■ as in trorliyed, bitt* it failed to remove the Congress Ministries 
in A^Tani and the N.W.F.P. The Hindus of Bengal now 
became almost imaiiimous in favejur ol the partition of Bengal, 
The Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab also concluded that their 
Province must be partitioned, Waving the Hihdu-majority 
, districts outside the pale of the i^caguc. 

. ! 

MR MOUNTBATT^N plan 

The new Viceroy assunjed charge in March, and 

■sfieiU about two inontlW in studying the situation. The sol^ion 
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proposed by him was explained in a statement issued on Jum^l 
Declaring that the only alternative to coercion v 
partition, he provided for the partition of India and also ^ 
the partition of three disputed Provinces — Bengal, Assam, a’ 
the Punjab. A referendum was to be licld in the N.W.F. 
to decide whether that Province would join Pakistan 
Hindustan. A refercnduin was to be held in the district ^ 
.Sylhet (in Assam) to decide whetlier that district would icuuj 
a part of Assam or join Eastern Bengal which would be a js 
of Pakistan. The legislative Assemblies of Bengal and 1{ 
Punjab would decide whether those rro\dnces were to 
partitioned or not. 

The Mouiitbatten Plan was aecei>led by the Congress, j 
• Teague and the Sikhs, and it was put into effect innnediale 
The Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab deenj 
in. favour of partition of those Provinces. Eastern Punjab ii| 

‘ Western Bengal remained within the Indian Union ; WcvSli 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal joined Pakistan. The boundqt: 
of these Provinces have been demarcated by a judicial 
mission. The referendum in Sylhet has resulted in the* 
poration of that district in Eastern Bengal. The ref ere if U? 
in the N.W.F.P. has decided in fa^'our of Pakistan ; bif tj 
Pi'oviiicial Congress boycotted the referendum and den/ndj 
the creation of an indepeudenl Pathan vState. The ‘PatlnJsUj 
mpvemeift is gaining ground. Balucili^^tan and Sind fcl 
to join Pakistan. 

THte INDIA independence ACT, T947 

In July, 1947, the British i^arliameiit passed tJ lu' 
Independence Act, which provided for the end of Bnif^ni 
ill India on August 15, 1947. On that day two indepMeJ 
Dominions were set up in India, known respectively as *P 
and Takistauh Each Dominion has a Goveraor-Gen 
"appointed by the King.^ T^he legislature of each Dominic m L 

^7 

^ llie Ciovertior-General has ceased to be called Viceroy. He ..vo, 
be apxx>inted by the King oh the advice of the Cabinet of tjie Doniiiii< 
coucenied, not on the advice of the British Cabinet. He would <£ 
constimtional ruler, 

* King would be called ‘King of India* (or ••Pakistan), , 
dtf India. 
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full power’ to make laws for that Dominion, arl<3|^ no Act of fhe 
British Parliament extends to either of them, authorit!r 

of the British Coverninent over British India and the? suzerainty 
vof the King over the Indian States lapsed. The powers of the 
Central lyCgiidature will be exercised in each Dominion by the 
Constituent Assembly concerned.^ 


JiiiTiah Avas appointed the first Goveriior-Getieral <)f 
Tiikistan ; Txnd Mountbat^en remained Governot>General of 
'India*. Thv. provisions of tlie Act do iitit, of course, stand in 

the way o' India’s complete separation from the British 
Coninion wealth. It will be for the Coiistitiieiit Assembly con- 
cerned* to decide whether ‘India’ Pakistan,) >^11 continue 
the connec^iou with England. •r" 

The e,tabli<^iieiit of Pakistan lias removed all restrictions 
upon the Constituent A.^sclnbly of ‘India’ . The Cabinet 

Mission Vlan about the constitutional struc|Ufe is no longei' 
AsS a mattei' of fad, the Assembly has already decided 
to confer larger powers upon the Centre and to reduce the 
auto omy of the Provinces. 


T!1K INDIAN STATES 

# 

With the end of British l^araniountcy the States became ‘ 
completely free. Most of tliem have, however, decided to join 
the Indian Union, surrendering to it their control over External 
Affairs, l>efence, and Communications. In other respects their 
lutonomy will remain in tact. xAmong important States Only 
’^Ilyderaba ^ Kashmir, Indore and Btiopal have not yet decided 
to join /filher ‘India’ or Pakistan. 

CONCISION 

India now finds herself liberated but divided* Since the 
« 

dawn of recorded bistory her greatest intellects have thought 
of her as a geographical and cultural unit.^and mighty iKtIitical 
t ychitects from Mahapadma Nanda to Lord Dalhousie created 
'poltical u^ity thVough war and diplomacy. That vastjmosaic 

* The Coaatitueflt Assembly *of Pakistan met at Karachi in Aiignait, 
I647-, ' \ ' 
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of Indian life'i^^yow Inokcn into jncocs, but 
rcnuiids inspiring u ouls, “The India; 

history anjf tradition, tlu* India of niiiKl 
change”, i 
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